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imagining, that the town was betrayed to the enemy. 
Dividing his forces into five bodies, he made five different 
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SEC Ti. F. 


A Continuation of the 7liſtory of the Carthaginians, 
from the foundation of their city, to the fuſt Punic 
War. | 


- FHILST theſe things were tranſaCting, a great 1 
revolution had like to have happened at Car- 2 , 
thage 5 Bomilcar, then poſſeſſed of the firſt em- like to have 


ployment in the ſtate, thought this a favourable happened 


| JunQture to obtain the ſovereignty of that city, to which he a+ Car- 


had long aſpired. In order to facilitate the execution of this thage. 
his darling deſign, he had ſent away all the moſt eminent 


citizens, from whom he apprehended any obſtruction, to 


ſerve in the Numidian expedition, At the head therefore of 
five hundred of his aſſociates, ſupported by a body of a thou- 
ſand mercenaries, he advanced from Neapolis to Carthage, 
and entered the city without oppoſition. As many citizens 
as he met with, he cut off, without regard to ſex or age ; 
which ſtruck the whole city with incredible terror, every one 


attacks, carrying every thing bef re him, till at laſt his 
troops all met in the forum. However, when it was known 
that Bomilcar had been the occaſion of this diſturbance, and 
had morcover cauſed himſelf ro be proclaimed king of Cg. 
thare, the young men took up arens to repel the tyrant, aud 
Vol. XVII. 7 --from-- 


2 
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from the tops of the houſes diſcharged whole vollies of 
darts and ſtones upon the heads of his ſoldiers. The 
traitor, finding himſelf not able to carry the city, forced 
his way through the defiles, and retired to Neapolrs ; but 
being cloſely purſued by the Carthaginians, who by this 
time had aſſembled a ſufficient force, he retired with his troops 
to an eminence, there intending to make a vigorous defence, 
and ſell his life at as dear a rate as poſſible. To ſpare 
the blood of the citizens, a general amneſty was proclaimed 
for all who would lay down their arms. The rebels ſurren- 
dered upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of 


it, except Bomilcar their chief; but he, notwithſtanding the 


general indemnity promiſed on oath, was condemned to die, 
and fixed to a croſs in the middle of the forum, where he 
ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torments. From the croſs, as 
from the roſtra, he harangued the people, reproaching them 
for their injuſtice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he 
demonſtrated in an hiſtorical deduction of many illuſtrious ge- 


nerals, whoſe ſervices they had rewarded with an ignomini- 


ous death. Having thus inſulted both his tortures and the 
authors of them, he expired, by his death delivering the Car- 
thaginians from the moſt dangerous domeſtic enemy their 


| Nate had ever produced e. 


IT is worthy obſervation, that Agathocles cauſed Ophellas 
to be murdered, and Bomilcar made the laſt flagrant attempt 


upon the liberties of his country, at the ſame inſtant of time, 
though neither of them was privy to the other's deſign. Had 
Azathacles been appriſed of Bomilcar's ambition, or of the 
diſorder and confuſion then in the town of Carthage, he 


might eaſily have made himſelf maſter of it; for if the latter 


could have been ſupported by the former in the critical mo- 


ment, he would undoubtedly have joined him, in order to 


avoid falling a victim to the fury of his enraged fellow- citi- 
zens. On the other hand, had the Carthaginians entertain- 


ed any ſuſpicion of Ophellas s impending danger, by joining 
him, or at leaſt ſending him a ftrong reinforcement, they 


might, without much difficulty, have overthrown Agatho- 


cles, as in ſome meaſure appeared from the future courſe of 


this war; but the generals on both ſides being chiefly intent 
on gratifying their own ambition, which they at that time 


imagined incompatible with the public welfare, their armies 


were content not to obſerve one another's motions, and. 
by this means undeſignedly contr.>uted to each other's pre- 


ſervation. 


- Diop. Sic. & Jv r ix, ubi ſup. ö 
| Agathacles 
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Char. 37. The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. 
Agatbocles, now finding himſelf at the head of a nume- 


= 
Agatho- 


rous army, in imitation of Alexander's captains, who took cles a/- 
upon them the dignity of crowned heads, aſſumed the title fumes the 


of king of Africa, intending ſoon to complete his conqueſts 
in that country, by the reduction of Carthage. However, 
for the preſent, his arms received a conſiderable diverſion 
from the Uticans ; which prevented him from putt ng his de- 


title of king 
of Africa, 
and takes 
Utica 


ſign in execution. Having received intelligence of their re- Prem 


volt, he advanced with ſuch expedition to their city, that he 
ſurpriſed three hundred of them in the adjacent fields, and 
made them all priſoners. Theſe he placed alive in a warlike 


engine, which he brought to the walls of the town, and ex- 


poſed them in ſuch a manner to the darts and arrows of the 


beſieged, that they could not repel his affaults, without de- 


ſtroying their own citizens, among whom were ſome of the 
prime nobility, He then ſummoned the gariſon to ſurrender, 
imagining they would be induced to this by the fight of their 
friends and relations ; but finding they valued their liberty 


more than theſe, he began the ſiege, and diſcharged ſuch vol- 


lies of ſtones and miſſive weapons from the engine above- 
mentioned, that the beſieged were thrown into a great con- 


ſternation. At firſt they refuſed to defend themſelves for fear 


of deſtroying their countrymen ; but finding the enemy to 


puſh on the fiege with incredible fury, and that without a 
vigorous reſiſtance they muſt ſoon fall into their hands, they 


betook themſelves to.their arms, and in ſeveral aſſaults brave- 
ly repulled them. At laſt Agathocles, ſummoning all his 
courage, made a general aſſault upon the weakeſt part of the 
wall, and carried it; notwithſtanding which the Ut:cans for 


ſome time kept their poſts ; but the tyrant's whole army forc- 


ing itſelf like a torrent into the town, and ſoon driving them, 
partly into the temples, and partly into their own houſes, 
they were all, either put to the ſword, or taken priſoners f. 

THE tyrant, having hanged all the priſoners, plundered 
the town, and left a ſufficient gariſon in it, marched with 
his army to Hippæuacra, or Hippo Diarrhytus, the Bizerta 
of the moderns, a place naturally fortified by the lake upon 


Which it ſtood. Befote he could reduce this city, he was ob- 


liged to engage the inhabitants upon the water with his galleys ; 


As likewiſe 
Hippo Di- 


arrhytus, 


but having defeated them on that element, and followed his 
attacks cloſely for ſome days, he at laſt took it by ſtorm. 


Moſt of the people bordering upon the ſea- coaſts, and cven 


_ thoſe inhabiting the inland part of the country, after this ſub- 


mittcd to him, The Numidiaus he found himſelf not able 


Dior. Sie ubi ſup. 
A 2 


Xeno- 


dochus de- 


feated by 
Demophi- 
lus and 
Leptines. 


Agatho- 
cles re- 
turn to Si- 


cily. 
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to ſubdue ; however, many of their hords or cantons thought 
proper to conclude a treaty of peace with him *. 5 

In the mean time Xenodechus, general of the Agrigen- 
tines, having reſtored many of the cities in Sicily to the full 
enjoy ment of their rights and privileges, the ſubjects both of 
the Carthaginians and Syracuſians entertained hopes of a revo- 
lution throughout the iſland in favour of liberty. Animated 
by theſe hopes, great numbers of them took up arms, and en- 


rered into an aflociation, in order to extirpate tyranny. Aga- 


thacles, receiving advice of this from Demophilus and Leptines, 


the commanders of his troops in Sicily, was (Y) greatly 


alarmed, and therefore reſolved to return home; which, he 
thought, he might ſafely do for a while, as his affairs on the 


continent were in a very flouriſhing condition. Having there- 


fore built ſome open veſlels, with fifty oars a-piece, and put 
two thouſand men on board, he ſet fail for Sicily, leaving 
his ſon Archagathus governor of the conqueſts in Africa, and 
commander in chief of the forces there. Upon his arrival at 
Selinus he found, that Demephilus and Leptines had not only 


aſſembled a powerful army, but likewiſe defeated Xenodochus 


in a pitched battle, and forced him to fly to Agrigentum, with 
the loſs of fifteen hundred men. After this victory Agathocles 
advanced to Therma, a city poſſeſſed by a Carthaginian ga- 
riſon ; which immediately ſubmitted to him. Cephalœdium, 
Heraclea, and other places, that had regained their liberty, 
he likewiſe reduced; but could not make himſelf maſter of 
the principal cities belonging to the Carthaginians h. 


e [dem ibid. » Idem ibid. & Ius r in. ubi ſup. c. $. 


(Y) Fu/tin affirms, that not Nenodochus, but the Carthaginians, 
obliged Agathocles to return to Sicily; and that the latter, after the 
death of Hamilcar, the fon of Giſco above mentioned, ſent another 
army to that iſland ; nay, he farther ſeems :o hint, that they had 


laid fiege to that metropolis, before Agathocles's arrival there; and 


that this was the immediate cauſe of the tyrant's abandoning Africa 


in io precipitate a manner. But as this fragment of hiſtory is not 


taken the leaſt notice of by Diodsrus, and even inconſiſtent with 


| what Juftiz had himſe'f before related, we are not diſpoſed to give 


of the hiſtory (33). 


over. much credit to it 32). | 

The ſame author likewiſe tells us, that Agathocles, after his ar- 
rival in Sicily, expelled the Carthaginians from thence, and made 
himſelf maiter of the whole iſland, But as this directly contradifts. 
Du zorus Siculus, we have not thought proper to inſert it in the body 


(12 Juz. I xxii.c 8. ſub init, (33) Conf. Juſt. ubi ſup. 


cum Diad. Sic. l. xx. c. 2, 3. 


Archagathus, 
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countries invaded laſt, and continuing his marcu, he ariived 
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Archagathus, after his father's departure, greatly extended Archaga- 
the conqueſts in Africa. He ſent Eumachus, at the head of thus meers 
a large detachment, to invade ſome of the neighbouring pro- with great 
vinces, Whilſt he himſelf, with the groſs of his army, ob- /*cce/s in 
ſerved the motions of the Carthaginians. Eumachus, falling Africa. 
into Numidia, firſt took the great city of Tocas, and con- 
quered ſeveral of the Numidian cantons, that would not 
come into a ſtate of amity with Agathocles. Afterwards he 
laid ſiege to Phellina, and carried it; which was attended 
with the ſubmiſſion of the Aſphodelodians, a nation, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, as black as the Ethiopians. From hence 
he marched to Maſchala, a city of great importance, built 
by the Greeks in their return from Troy, and inhabited by 
their poſterity for ſeveral ſucceeding ages, which opened its 
gates to him. Then he moved to Hippouacra, which, ſince 
its ſurrender to Agathocizs, had revolted to the enemy, and 
made himſelf maſter of it. Laſtly, he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Acris (Z), a free city, of great opulence, which he gave up 
to the ſoldiers to be plundered, and ſold the inhabitants for 
ſlaves ; after which he returned to the camp, loaden with the 
immenſe booty he had got in this ſucceſsful expedition. 


ELATED with ſuch a run of good fortune, Eumachus reſol- Hi general 


ved next to penetrate into the more remote parts of Africa on Eumachus 

the ſide of Numidia ; in order to which, having traverſed the eng" 
into the 

| more re x. 

| EY | | 7 mot 's 

; Drop. Ste. ub* ſup. c. 3. JusTIN. I. xxii. * Aka x 

Z) Neither the city of Tocas, nor thoſe of Phellina, Maſchala, _—_ 

Acris, nor yet the nation of the Aſphoadelodians, though, according OY 

to our author, a very remarkabie people, have been mentioned by precigite- 
Cellarius, whoſe work is yet held in the higheſt repute. They all“ Pe 


' ys ; ce , tor. 
ſeem to have had their ſituation in that part of Numidia contiguous 


to Africa Propria, and not far from Hippo Diarrhytus. It is pro- 


bable thoſe auxiliary troops taken priſoners by Gelen in his engage- 


ment with the Carthaginians, which Frontinus calls Nigerrimi, wore 


of this nation, the Melanogætuli, and even of the Nigritæ them- 
ſelves ; for that they all were not only known to, but likewiſe 
had an intercourſe with, the Carthaginians, cannot well be doubr- . 
ed. As not only the cities above-mentioned, but a vaſt number of 


Others, taken notice of by Herodotus, Diodorus, Panſanias, Appiaz. 


&c, have b en omitted by Cz//arius, it were to be wiſhed ſome 
learned man would give us a new edition of that author, which de 


might eaſi'y do, with very large additions (3). 


(34) Diod Sic. in loc. citat.c 3. S. Jul. Frontin Arat. I i c. 


11. ex. 18. | 
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at a City called Miltine, and, at the firſt attempt, forced his 
way into it. But notwithſtanding this firſt inſtance of ſucceſs, 
the barbarians, immediately collecting their whole force, at- 
tacked him in the ſtreets with ſuch fury, that they obliged him 
to retire out of the town in great confuſion, after he had loſt 


a vaſt number of men, From hence he advanced to a high 


mountain, above two hundred ſtadia over, full of wild cats, 
but deſtitute of all kinds of birds, on account of the rapaci- 
ouſneſs of thoſe animals. Having paſſed this mountain with 


great difficulty, he came to three cities, called in the Greek | 


language Pithecuſæ, from the apes (A), with which all the 
adjacent country abounded. One of thele he took by aſſault, 
and levelled it with the ground; which ſo terrified the other 
two that they immediately ſurrendered ; but receiving intel- 
ligence, that all the neighbouring nations were marching in a 
formidable body to give him battle, he abandoned his con- 


queſts, and retreated with the utmoſt precipitation towards the 


| ſea-coaſts k, Eh 
 Thediſpoſi- HITHERTO Archagathus had been the favourite of fortune; 
tions of but this laſt unhappy expedition of Eumachus occaſioned a 


Archaga- very conſiderable alteration in the face of affairs. The Car- 
thus and 


u thaginians, being informed of that general's ill ſucceſs, took 
the C.. 9 . : 
thagini- * Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. 


(A) Diodorus tells us, that the inhabitants of this tract had 
cuſtoms far different from thoſe of the Greeks ; that the apes here 
mentioned were very familiar with them, had admiſſion into their 
houies, and received divine honours from them, in the ſame man- 
ner that dogs did from the Egyptians. He adds, that when theſe 

creatures were hungry, they took meat out of the cellars, butteries, 
Sc. without auy diſturbance; that parents named their children 


after them, as the Greeks did after the gods; that whoever killed 
one of them, was ſure to ſuffer death, as a notorious atheiſt ; and 


that for this reaſon, when any perſon behaved himſelf amongſt them 
with unuſual haughinels and inſolence, it was a proverbial expreſſion, 
7 hou haſt drunk the blood of an ape. This proverb Era/mus applies 
to thoie who die a violent death. Two things may be inferred 
from Diodorus's relation: firſt, that the Africans gave theſe apes 
names, probably terms of honour and diſtindion, ſuch as the Egyp- 
tian, and other nations conferred upon their gods; and ſecondly, 
that the Greeks applied the names of their gods to themſelves, par- 
ticularly, as tnere is reaſon to believe, to their kings and heroes, as 
the Miriam, Babylonians, Egyptians, &c. did. We ſhall treat 


more amply of this people, and their cuſtoms, in a proper 
Place (35). 7 


(35) Dios. Sic. ubi ſup. Erajm, in adag. p. 492. 
| : e courage, 
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courage, and reſolved to exert themſolves in an extraordinary 
manner to recover their former loſſes. In order to this, they 
5 divided their forces into three bodies: one of theſe they ſent 
to the ſea- coaſts, to keep the towns there in awe ; another 
they diſpatched into the Aediterranean parts, to preſerve the 
inhabitants there in their allegiance ; and the laft body they 
ordered to the Upper Africa, to ſupport their confederates in 
that country. They had other motives likewiſe for this con- 
duct: by ſending ſuch a number of mouths out of the city, they 
ſuppoſed they ſhould, in ſome meaſure, reſtore plenty to the 
citizens, who began to be in want of proviſions : the city 
was ſo ſtrongly fortified, and lay ſo near the ſea, that it was 
in no danger of being taken by force; and therefore all ſu- 
perfluous hands were rather troubleſome than uſeful : by ſend- 
ing a powerful army to the relief of their allies, they be- 
lieved they ſhould not only confirm them in their fidelity, and 
prevent their joining the enemy, but likewiſe encourage the 
neighbouring neutral princes to declare in their favour ; and 
laſtly, they had reaſon to imagine, that, by ſuch a various 
diverſion, they ſhould draw the enemy's forces at a greater 
diſtance from the city, and conſequently give themſelves a 
little time to breathe. They were not deceived in their views; 
for upon the departure of thirty thouſand ſoldiers out of- the 
City, proviſions returned to their former price ; their confe- 
derates abandoned the fide, through compulſion they had been 
obliged to take; and the enemy were obliged to draw their 
troops off from the neighbourhood of Carthage. Archaga- 
4 thus, being appriſed of the motions of the Carthaginians, di- 
4 vided his forces likewiſe into three bodies : one of theſe he 
ſent to obſerve the Carthaginian troops on the ſea-coaſts, with 
orders afterwards to advance into the Upper Africa; another, 
under the command of AÆſchrion, one of his generals, he 
poſted at a proper diſtance in the heart of the country, to have 
an eye both upon the enemy there and the barbarous nations ; 
and with the laſt, which he led in perſon, he kept nearer 
Carthage, preſerving a communication with the other two, in 
* order to ſend them ſuccours, or recal them, as the exigency 
of affairs ſhould require. Things being in this ſituation, Ar- 
chagathus kept himſelf quiet in his camp, well pleaſed with 
the diſpoſitions he had made, and with great impatience ex- 
petting the event l. os 


nian troops ſent into the heart of the coun- The Syra- 
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THe Carthagi 
try were commanded by Hanne a general of great experi- cuſians de- 
ence, who, being informed of Æſchrion's approach that way, feated by 

8 | | | the Car- 
| Idem ibid. dhagini- 
laid Ans. 
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Jaid an ambuſcade for him, into which being drawn, he was 
cut off himſelf, with four thouſand foot and two hundred 
horſe. The reſt were either taken priſoners, or fled to Ar- 
chagathus, who lay incamped about five hundred ſtadia from 
the place where this aCtion happened. Himilco, who com- 
manded the Carthaginian torces in the Upper Africa, having 


advice of Eumachus's march, immediately put himſelf in mo- 


tion, and at laſt took poſt in a town near that general's camp, 
with a reſolution to engage him. The Greeks, tho* much in- 


commoded by the ſpoils taken out of ſeveral cities, which 


they carried with them, drew up their army in battalia, and 
prepared to attack the enemy. Himilco left part of his ar- 


my in the town, with orders to ſally out upon the Greeks, as 


ſoon as they ſaw them purſue him: Advancing then at the 
head of his other forces, he fell upon them with great fury : 

but ſoon after his men betook themſelves to a precipitate flight, 
as tho” they were in the utmoſt conſternation. Eumachus, 
puff.d up with this ſuppoſed advantage, permitted his troops 


to purſue them with ſo much eagerneſs, that they fell into 


Agatho- 
cles, pon 
receiving 


this bad 


diſorder ; which being obſerved by the forces in the place, 
they ruſhed out in an inſtant upon them, and at the ſame time 
the other body facing about, the Greeks were ſo diſheartened, 
th:t they endeavoured to retire to their camp ; but finding 


th ir retreat cut off by the body that iſſued out of the town, 


they fled to a neighbouring eminence. Here being ſurround- 


ed by the Carthaginians, and in great want of water, they 


were almoſt totally deſtroyed ; for of eight thouſand foot only 


thirty, and of eight hundred horſe only forty, had the good 


fortune to eſcape, the reſt either periſhing of thirſt, or being 
put to the ſword u. 

Archaga hus, receiving the melancholy advice of theſe two 
defears, and being rejoined by the remains of Æſchrion's ar- 
my, ordered the detachments he had ſent out to haraſs the 


enemy, to return with all ſpeed to the camp. This was a very 


neceſlary precaution ; for, after the defeat of Eumachus, Himilco 


i- moved with great expedition towards Archagathus, blocking 


up the paſics, and ſecuring the country, all along as he advanc- 
ed, from the enemy's incurſions ; ſo that had not the above 


| m-ntioned detachments retired in time, purſuant to the order 


received, they muſt undoubtedly have been all cut to pieces. 
H:milcs therefor: cutting off all communication betwixt the 
Syracuſian army and the fruitful country of Africa on one ſide, 
and Atarbas, another Carthagixian commander, who lay en- 
eamped within forty ſtadia of 7. unis, preventing any ſupplies 


Idem ibid. 
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coming to them by ſea, on the other, the Greeks in a ſhort 
time were reduced to the laſt extremity for want of proviſi- 
ons. Many of their confederates, being ſtruck with terror 
at ſo diſmal a proſpect, deſerted them and went over to the 
enemy, who now hemmed them in on all ſides, and ſeemed 
ready to ſwallow them up every moment. Whilſt things re- 
mained in this melancholy ſituation, Agathocles received an 
expreſs from Archagathus, acquainting him with the great 
loſſes he had ſuſtained, and the extreme ſcarcity of proviſions 
the troops laboured under. Upon which Agatbocles leaving 
the management of the war in Sicily to Leptines, by a ſtrata- 
gem got eighteen ſail of Etruſcan ſhips, that came to his aſſiſt- 
ance, out of the harbour of Syracuſe ; and then engaging 
the Carthaginian ſquadron lying off that harbour, took five 
of their ſhips, and made all the men therein priſoners. By 
this action he became maſter of the port, and ſecured the 
paſſage into it for the merchants of all nations ; which ſoon 
produced a plenty of all things in Syracuſe, where famine be- 
fore began to make great havock. Supplying himſelf there- 
3 fore with a ſufficient quantity of neceſſaries for the voyage he 
was going to undertake, he immediately looſed from . 
and ſet fail for Africa s. 
Uron his arrival here, he took a review of his hw (B), and® 
found them to conſiſt of ſix thouſand Greets, as many Celtes, Sam- 
nites, and Etruſcans (C), beſides ten thouſand Africans, who had 


perſevered 


. D1ov. Sic. ubi ſup. 


() Fuftin relates, that 4 upon his arrival i in Africa, 
found a mutiny in the army, which aroſe from a want of payment 
of the arrears due to the troops. In order to bring them back to 
their duty, he made them a florid ſpeech, wherein he told them, 
That they ought to ſeek their pay from the enemy ; that as they would 
all of them have a hand in obtaining the victory, ſo they ſhould all par- 
tale of the ſpoil ; that if they would but exert themſelves vigorouſly for 
43. ſhort time, the war might be brought to a happy concluſion, and Carthage 
| reduced; in which caſe there would be riches enough to ſatisfy their moſt 
: avaricious defires. The ſame author adds, that by this ſpeech having 
F appeaſed all commotions, and calmed the minds of the ſoldiery, he 
ſoon after gave the enemy battle; but being defeated, the troops 
agahgain grew very clamorous for their pay; which, together w:th the 
bad ſtate of his affairs, obliged him, and his fon Archagatbus, by 
night to abandon Africa (36). | 
(C) From this paſſage, as well as from many more that might be pro- 
duced, it appears, that the a at this time made tome figure 


| (36) Fuften. l. xxii. c. 8. 
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perſevered in their fidelity to kim, notwithſtanding the diſaſters 
that had befallen him, and fifteen hundred horſe. As he found 
his troops reduced almoſt to a ſtate of deſperation, and con- 
ſequently prepared for any attempt, he thought this a proper 
juncture to offer the enemy battle; which he did accordingly. 
Aud, wpen The Carthaginians, though they had the advantage of num- 
bi; ar. i val bers, having collected all their forces into one body, and were 
in Africa, encamped upon an eminence that was almoſt inacceflible, 
offer: the thought proper to decline the challenge, not being willing to 
=” put all to the iſſue of a battle with men who were grown deſ- 
__ perate, but believing, that by lying ſtill in their camp, where 
they had plenty of every thing, and protracting the time, 
they could ſtarve the enemy to a ſurrender, and conſequently 
make themſelves maſters of their camp without ſtriking a 

ſtroke o. | | 
H. attacks Aatbocles, perceiving the enemy's deſign, and finding he 
the Car- could not long continue in that camp, reſolved at all events 
thaginian to force them to a battle. Moving therefore at the head of 
eamp, but is his forces to their camp, he attacked it with ſuch- bravery, 
intirely de that he made a conſiderable impreſſion upon it, and might 
rated. poſſibly have carried it, had not his mercenaries baſely deſert- 
ed him, and taken to their heels almoſt upon the firſt onſet. 
he Cartbaginians, as much animated by this cowardice as 
the Greeks were diſmayed, redoubling their efforts, ſoon forc- 
ed the tyrant to retreat with great precipitation to his camp, 
whither they purſued him very cloſely, doing great execution 
in the purſuit, The Carthaginians ſpared the Africans in this 
action, in order to win the affections of that people; but 
bearing an implacable hatred to the Greeks, beſides the priſo- 
ners they took, they put above three thouſand of them to 
the ſword F. . | 
A Ut THE next night, the Carthaginians ſacrificed all the pri- 
bappens in Toners of diſtinction, as a grateful] acknowledgment to the gods 
the Car- for the victory they had given them. Whilſt they were in 
thaginian the midſt of this ſolemnity, the wind, ſuddenly riſing, carri- 
camp. ed the flames to the ſacred tabernacle, near the altar, which 
they entirely conſumed, as well as the general's tent, and 
thoſe of the principal officers adjoining to it. This occaſions 
ed a dreadful alarm throughout the whole camp, which was 


© Idem, ibid. & JusT1x.1. xxii.c. 8. Dip. Sic. ubi ſup. 


by ſea ; and that they, as well as many other nations of Laß, were 
afraid of the Carthaginian power, which induced them frequently 
to aſlit the Greeis of Sicily againſt that nation, both by ſea and 


| heightened 
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heightened by the great progreſs the fire made; for the ſoldi- 1 

ers tents conſiſting of very combuſtible materials, and the | 
wind blowing in a moſt violent manner, the whole camp was 

almoſt intirely laid in aſhes ; and many of the ſoldiers, en- 

deavouring to carry off their arms and the rich baggage of 

their officers, were burnt to death. Some of thoſe who made 

their eſcape out of the flames met with as unbappy a fate ; 

for after Agathocles had received the laſt blow, the Africans, 

as in all reverſes of fortune that people cloſed with the ftrong- e | 

eſt fide, deſerted him, and were at that very inſtant coming \ 


over in a body to the Carthaginians. Theſe the perſons a- \ 
bove-mentioned took to be the whole Syracuftan army ad- | 
vancing in order of battle to attack their camp; which being | 
ſoon noiſed through the Carthaginian army, a dreadful confu- } 


ſion enſued: ſome betook themſelves to their heels; others 
fell down in heaps one upon another, imagining the enemy 
was at that inſtant coming upon them ; and laſtly, others en- 
gaged their comrades, miſtaking them for the enemy. In 
fine, five thouſand men loſt their lives in this nocturnal encoun- 

ter, and the reſt thought proper to ſhelter themſelves within 

the walls of Carthage ; neither could the appearance of the 
day itſelf, for ſome time, diſſipate thoſe terrible apprehenſions 

they were under 4. | 

AT the ſame time an accident, e reſembling 9 
happened i in the Greek camp. The African deſerters, obſerve ther in 
ing the great confuſion the Carthaginians were in, and not chat of A- 
underſtanding the meaning of it, were ſo terrified, that they guthocles, 
thought proper to return to the place from whence they came. 

The Syracufians, ſeeing a body of troops advancing towards 
them in good order, immediately concluded, that the enzmy 
were marching to attack them, and therefore in an inſtant 
cried out, To arms, The flames aſcending out of the Cartha- 
ginian camp into the air, and the lamentable outcries pro- 
ceeding from thence, confirmed them in this opinion, and 
greatly contributed towards heightening their confuſion. The 
conſequence of this panic was much the ſame with that avovc- 
mentioned; for coming to blows one with another inſtead of 
the enemy, they ſcarce recovered their ſenſes upon the re- 
turn of the light. This inteſtine fray was fo bloody, that it 
coſt Agathocles four thouſand men”. 

Tre laſt diſaſter, though of no advantage to the enemy, // hy % 
who had themfelves ſuffered more than the Sracmſiaus © n aſter a 
the like occaſion, quite diſhcartened Arothecles, His mind ; bor 5 

being now filled wich melancholy refieetions, he conideted Al\i*2s 


J Idem ibid. r Tocm ibid. 
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himſelf as deſerted by the Africans 3 as not having a ſufficient 
number of troops to contend with the Carthaginians ; and 
laſtly, as in danger of being aſſaſſinated by his own ſon, and 
therefore reſolved to quit Africa. As he knew the Cartba- 
ginians were maſters at ſea, and was perſuaded they would 
never make peace with him upon any terms conſiſtent with 
his ſafety, but take ample vengeance of him for the ravages 
he had made in their country, he concluded, it would be 
impoſlible for him to eſcape in a public manner, and therefore 
ſet his head to work to find out ſome method of ſlipping a- 
way privately. This he at laſt, though with great difficulty, 

effected. But as the manner of his eſcape, which more pro- 
perly appertains to the hiſtory of Sicily, than that of Carthage, 
has been already related by us at large, we muſt refer our 
readers for farther ſatisfaction on this head to a former part of 

this hiſtory f. | 
Agatho- AFTER Agatbocles's departure, his two ſons fell a ſacrifice 
cles to the wild fury (D) of the ſoldiers, who immediately put 
of bi wins them to death; and chuſing leaders from amongſt themſelves, 
Jour, and concluded a peace with the Carthaginians upon the following 
Tone ſude a terms. Firſt, that the Greeks ſhould deliver up all the places 
peace with they held in Africa, receiving from them three hundred ta- 
the Car- lents. Secondly, that ſuch of them as were willing te ſerve 
thaginians under the Carthaginians, ſhould be kindly treated, and re- 
ccive the uſual pay. And thirdly, that the reſt ſhould be 
tranſported to Sicily, and have the city of Selinus for their 
habitation. Theſe articles were agreed to, and punctually 
obſerved by the Carthaginians ; in conſequence of which, all 
thoſe troops that adhered to the treaty they had concluded, 


© Diov. Ste. & JusT1N, ubi ſup. Vide & Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. 
vii. p. 227, & ſeq, | 


(D) Fufin ſays, that the Sracuſian troops, being appriſed of 4. 
gai5.cles's flight, were in as great a conſternation as if they had all 
been actually ſurpriſed by the enemy; that Archagathus, being 

ſeparate from his father, and loſing his way by the darkneſs of 
the nig hi, was taken by a Sicilian party, and carried to the camp; 
that he was put to death by Arcefilaus, one of his father's intimate 
friends; ard that, before the fatal ſtroke was given, Archagarhus 
aſked him, How he thought Agathocles would treat the children of 
Arcefilaus, who bereaved him of his children? To whom the other 

_ replied, that it was enough for him, that his children ſurvived thoſe 
of Agathrcles. In other points, this author almoſt intirely agrees 
wich Diogerus —_ ooo TEE x - 


(37) Jobis. I. xxviii, c. B. ſub. fn. 
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met with a moſt kind reception ; but the cities, which, in 
hopes of relief from Agathocles, refuſed to ſubmit, were re- 
duced by force of arms, their governors crucified, and the 
gariſons obliged to cultivate thoſe parts of the country they 
had before laid waſte and deſtroyed. This war, after various 
turns and revolutions, ended to the advantage of the Cartha- 
ginians, who, by the laſt treaty, ſettled their affairs upon 
the antient footing, notwithſtanding the great loſſes they had 
ſuſtained, and notwithſtanding the Syracuſian army had brought 
them to the very brink of deſtruction *. „ 

Our hiſtorian here finely obſerves, that ſeveral moſt re- 
markable traces of a divine providence appeared through the 


whole courſe, and at the concluſion, of this war: Agathocles 


was routed in Sicily by the Carthaginians, and loſt the great- 
eſt part of his army; his affairs there were almoſt deſperate, 
and his capital upon the point of ſurrendering to the enemy : 


notwithſtanding which, with a very inconſiderable body of 
men, he, at this perilous juncture, invaded Africa, defeated 


the Carthaginians, and reduced them almoſt to the ſame un- 
happy circumſtances his own troops laboured under at Syra- 
cuſe. In Sicily he loſt every thing, but his metropolis, which 
the enemy thought themſelves ſure of ; but in Africa he 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all places, except Carthage, which, for 
ſome time, he cloſely beſieged. By which remarkable ſteps 
Providence made it apparent, that it is equally vor for the 
Supreme Being in a moment to elevate the moſt afflicted 


| Rates, and depreſs the moſt powerful. After the tyrant, in 
the height of his proſperity, had murdered Opbellas, in vio- 


Jation of all the laws of friendſhip and hoſpitality, Providence 


diſtinguiſhed itſelf likewiſe in a moſt extraordinary manner: 


his affairs in Africa from that inſtant began to decline; the 
very month, and day of the month, on which he treache- 
rouſly murdered Ophellas, and brought over his army, he loſt 
both his ſons and his army; and laſtly, as he had moſt per- 
fidiouſly aſſaſſinated his friend, the very troops this friend 


commanded afterwards cut off his two ſons. As Diodorus 


made theſe obſervations for the ſake of thoſe perſons, who 


are too apt to flight, or not duly attend to, ſuch uncommon _ 
inſtances of an over-ruling power, we thought we could not 


properly omit them v. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING peace was concluded betwixt the j;-, 


Szracufian troops in Africa and the Carthaginians, yet the 
_ treaty was not ratified by Agathacles till the year following. 


: Diop. Sic. I. xx. e 3. Jvusr. 1, ii. e 8. ſub. fin. Univer. 
Hill, vol. vii, p. 228, & ſeq. » D1op. Sic, ubi ſup. 
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great ſtraits, by Dinocrates, 
who began to aſpire to the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, found it 
neceſſary to court the friendſhip of the Carthaginians. This 
obliged him to purchaſe a peace with them at a very dear 
rate ; for he not only ratified the former treaty, but conſent- 
ed to have an additional article inſerted in it, much to the 


advantage of the Carthaginians, viz. that all the cities they 


formerly poſſeſſed in Sicily ſhould be reſtored to them; which 


Agatho- 

cles medi 
fates ans 
ther auar 


nuit Car 


thage. 


that nation. As the Carthaginians, by the laſt war, had made 


Ard dies. 


being immediately executed, the Carthaginians left him at li- 
berty to purſue his deſigns in Sicily); and, to facilitate the ac- 
compliſhment of them, ſent him three hundred, or, as T:- 
meus Siculus will have it, an hundred and fifty, talents of 
gold, beſides two hundred thouſand medimni, or five hundred 
thouſand buſhels, of wheat w. 


Agutbocles, having defeated Dinocrates, and re-eſtabliſhed 


his affairs at Syracuſe, paſſed over into Italy, where he ſub- 
ducd the Brutii, rather by the terror of his name, than by 


force of arms. From hence he paſſed over into the Lipari iſlands, 
in order to raiſe contributions; which he did to the value of 
an hundred talents of gold, plundered the ſacred treaſure, 
ſtripped the temples, and then ſet fail for & 


Diodorus ſeems to intimate, that Sicily, for a conſiderable 


time after this, enjoyed the ſweets of peace, but that at laſt 
the implacable hatred Agathocles bore the Garthaginians pre- 


vailed upon him to make preparations for a new war with 


themſelves maſters of the ſea, they were abundantly ſupplied 
with all the neceſſaries and elegancies of life, and eaſily ſecured 
their country from all foreign invaſions. Agatbocles therefore 
fitted out a ſquadron of two hundred galleys, in order firſt to 


prevent the exportation of corn and other proviſions from 
Sicily and Sardinia to Africa, and afterwards to tranſport a 
large body of forces into that country, to attempt a ſecond 
time the conqueſt of it. But this, as well as the other pro- 
jects he had formed, fell to the ground by his death, an 


account of which we have already given in the hiſtory of 
Syracuſe *, | = 


AFTER the death of Heatbecles, Menon, who had poiſon- ; 


ed him, uſurped the ſupreme authority at Syracuſe. This he 
did by murdering Archagathus, and bringing over the arm 
to his intereſt. The Syracufians, however, reſolved to have a 


* Drov. Sic. ubi ſup. c. 4. Univ. hiſt. ubi ſup. Diop. 
yy I. xx1. in excerptis Rhodomani. ZEL1an. var, hiſt. I. ii. Ox os. 
l. vii. c. 6. 3 


ftruggle 
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That prince, being reduced to 


cuſe, with — 
eleven ſhips laden with the gold and ſpoils of the temples. 


A 
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ſtruggle for their liberty, and therefore raiſed another army, The Syra- 
giving the command of it to Icetas, with orders to attack culians,be- 
Menon. In the mean time, Menon, finding himſelf not % much | 
ſtrong enough to engage 7cetas, induſtriouſly avoided fighting, oy 
and applied to the Carthaginians for aſſiſtance. That people, * * . 
always intent upon fomenting diviſions in Sicily, in order to 3 


inlarge their own acquiſitions there, readily granted his re 8 


queſt; and joining him with a ſtrong body of troops, obliged Carthagi4 


the Syracuſians to conclude a peace with them upon their nians, woe | 
own terms, to recal the exiles, and, as a ſecurity for Pyrrhus, 


their punQual obſervation of the treaty, to deliver them four k:»g of E- 


hundred hoſtages. Soon after, Icetas ſeized upon the govern pirus, 0 
ment at Syracuſe, and ruled there with an abſolute ſway, heir alf. 
though he declined the title of king, contenting himſelf with 4. 

that of prætor. In the mean time, the rebels and Syracu- 


fan exiles, in conjunction with the Agrigentines, who, in 


the ninth year of his command, revolted ſrom him, ad- 


vanced under the conduct of Phintias, to Hybla, where 


they were attacked and defeated by Icetas. That general, 
greatly puffed up with this victory, engaged the Carthagi- 


nian army upon the banks of the river Teria, but was over- 
thrown with incredible ſlaughter, and forced to fly to Syra- 
cuſe. In Tcetai's abſence, one Thynion had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the ſovereign power there; but being oppoſed by Soſigra- 
tus, who had the ſame aim, a civil war broke out within the 


very walls of the city. Thynion maintained himſelf in the 
iſland with a body of ten thouſand men, and his rival held 
the other quarters of the city with the like number of forces ; 
ſo that for ſome time Syracuſe was nothing but a ſcene of 
blood and ſlaughter. The Carthaginians, taking advantage 
of theſe diviſions, reduced molt of the cities ſubject to Syra- 


cuſe, and inveſted the capital itſelf with a fleet of an hundred 


ſail, and an army of fifty thouſand men. Yynion and So 


fratus, finding the Carthaginians to puſh on the ſiege with 


ſuch vigour, that, in all probability they would ſoon make 
themſelves maſters of the city, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, unit- 


ed their forces againſt the common enemy, and diſpatched 
| meſſengers to Pyrrhus, then at Tarentum, intreating him to 
come over te Sicih, and deliver the Greeks there from the 


barbarians, who threatened them with utter deſtruction. 

That prince received theſe meſſengers very favourably, and, 

ſending Gyneas (E) before-hand to conclude a treaty with 
__Thymoa 


(E) Cyneas was a famous orator, and a hearer of Demoſthenes, 
According to Plutarch, Pyrrbus looked upon himſelf as more ob'iged 


0 
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Thynion and Sofiftratus, after having left a ftrong n in 
Tarentum, under the conduct of Milo, embarqued with his 
army for Sicily. He took with him a conſiderable number 


of elephants, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions, and the tenth 
day after he had looſed from Tarentum, arrived at Locri; 
from whence ſteering his courſe for Sicily, he in a few days 


landed at Taurominium, and, upon his arrival, was joined by 


Tyndarion, tyrant of that city. With this —— he 


advanced to Catana, and from thence marched to Syracuſe 


at the head of thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand five 


hundred horſe, all his own troops, beſides the Sicilian auxilia- 
ries that joined him, attended by a fleet of two hundred fail. 


The Carthaginians, then carrying on the fiege of Syracuſe, 
having detached thirty of their beſt veſſels to bring in a freſh 
ſupply of proviſions, did not think themſelves enoygh 
to venture an engagement with Pyrrhus's fleet, and therefore 
judged it not proper to wait his approach; ſo that he entered 


| Syracuſe without oppoſition. Soon after be had poſſeſſed him- 


ſelf of that important place, embaſſadors arrived from the 
Leontini, who had joined with Thymon and Sofiftratus in 


prefling the king of Epirus to come and take upon him the 
defence of their reſpective ſtates, offering to deliver up their 
city into his hands, and to join his forces with a body of four 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. Many other cities 


followed the example of Syracuſe and Leontium. In ſhort, 


Pyrrhus, partly by the terror of his name, afid partly by his 


inſinuating and affable behaviour, made ſuch an impreſſion 


upon the minds of the Sicilians in general, that he doubted 


not ſoon having them all intirely at his devotion, and conſe- 


quently flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſpeedily diveſting 
the Cartbaginians of all their acquiſitions in icihy J. 


Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. &1, xxii. apud Laur. Rhodoman. Prur. 


in Pyrrbh. Pavsan, I. i. Jusx ix. I. xviii. Dion vs. Harica s- 
ant. Rom. I. xii. in excerptis Valeſii. 


to 6 $ eloquence for many of his conqueſts, than to the 1550 


of his arms. The author laſt- mentioned calls him Cizeas ; but we 
chaſe rather to follow Fu/tin, who calls him Cyneas. Pauſanias 


countenances us herein; for he takes notice of one Philabrus, an 


Eretrian traitor, the ſon of Cyneas. This, together with the word 


xuven, an helmet, from whence the proper name itſelf is apparently 


derived, ſeems to put the point beyond — Tanaquil Faber 
himſeif was of our opinion vo Þ 


(*) Plut, in Pyrrh, c. 28. Liv. J. xxxiv. Pauſan. Achaie, p. 
415. Bern. & Tan, Fab. in Juſt. l. xviii. c. 2. 
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W muft not omit obſerving, that before Pyrrbus landed The Car- 
in /taly, the Romans were not unacquainted with the deſigns thaginians 
of that ambitious prince. In order therefore to ſtrengthen e the 
themſelves againſt any attempts he might make, or at leaft Romans 
to deter him from making any ſuch attempts, they renewee afeftante, 
their treaties with the Cartbaginians, who, on their fide pra: 77 
likewiſe, were under ſome apprehenſions of his invading Sici * 
ly. To the articles of the preceding treatics one was added, f ng. 
which contained an engagement of mutual affiſtance, in quence of 
caſe either of the contracting powers ſhould be attacked by jreary juſt 
Pyrrbus. As it was particularly ſpecified therein, that the concluded 
Carthaginians ſhould ſend a ſufficient naval force to the betwees 
relief of the Romans, upon the firſt notice of a rupture them ; 
with the king of Epirus, as ſoon as they heard he had which the 
made a deſcent in Itah, they ordered for that purpoſe a Romans 
fleet (F) of an hundred and twenty fail, under the com- ##</#n* a- 
mand of Mago. That officer, in an audience he had of ing Y- 
the ſenate, upon his arrival at Rome, told the conſcript fathers, as. 4 ” 
that his principals had heard with great concern of the hoſtili- a 
ties Pyrrhas committed in Italy; adding, that he was ſent by ation 
his republic to offer them a foreign force, to enable them to r accom- 
repel this foreign invader. The ſenate, after receiving him with modatin 
proper marks of diſtinction, returned thanks for this obliging all die- 
offer of the Carthaginians, but at the ſame time thought proper rences be- 
to decline accepting it. Diodorus tells us, that, notwithſtand- fween the 
ing this, the Carthaginian fleet, having a body of land- forces A he 
on board, ſailed to Rheg iam; which place they battered for . 

ſome time with incrediole fury, but were at laſt obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. They deſtroyed, according to this author, a 
vaſt quantity of timber, ani other materials for ſhipping, in 
that port, and then put to ſea with their ſquadron, to obſerve 
the motions of Pyrrhus. Mago, ſome days after his departure 
from Rome, repaired to Pyrrhus's camp, under pretence of 
offering the mediation of Carthage for accommodating all dif- 
' ferences betwixt him and the Romans, but in reality to ſound 

him, and diſcover, if poſſible, his deſigns with regard to Si- 
cily, which common fame reported he was going to invade. 


(F) Yalerius Maximus, in the place cited, makes this ſquadron 
to have conſiſted of an hundred and thirty ſail. Poſſibly the par- 
ticular number of ſhips, with which the Carthaginians were to aflift 
the Romans, might be ſpecified in a ſubſequent treaty, ſince the 

epitomizer of Livy mentions a fourth treaty concluded betwoen the 
two republics after the battle of 4/culum (38). 5 


(38) Pal. Max. is lic. citat. Liv. et. 1. xiii. 
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The Carthaginians at that time were afraid, leſt either Pyr- 
rhus, or the Romans, ſhould concern themſelves with the af- 
fairs of that iſland, and tranſport forces thither for the con- 
queſt of it. And indeed this ſeems to have been the real mo- 
tive for their ſending a fleet to aſſiſt the Romans, rather than 
a deſire to be punctual in the obſervance of their engage- 
ments, which they were never famous for, this being incon- 
ſiſtent with that ſubtle and intriguing genius, which diſcovered 
itſelf in every remarkable point of conduct of the African 
republic *. 5 5 
As ſoon as Pyrrhus had ſettled his affairs at Syracuſe, 
Leontium, and the other places that had ſubmitted to him, he 
began to move with his army towards Agrigentum, which was 
then poſſeſſed by a Carthaginian gariſon, under the command 
of Phintias, Upon his march he received intelligence, that 
the inhabitants had expelled the Carthaginians, and were. 
come to a reſolution to admit him into their city, and join 
him with a good body of troops. Accordingly, upon his ar- 
rival on the frontiers, he was met by Seſſiratus, at the head 
of eight thouſand Agrigentine foot, and eight hundred horſe, 


nothing at all inferior in military ſkill and bravery to the Epi- 


rots themſelves. Sofiſtratus likewiſe prevailed upon him to 


take thirty towns of the neighbouring country under his pro- 


tection. Being abundantly ſupplied with darts, arrows, all 
other kinds of arms, and engines of battery, from Syracuſe, 


he advanced into the Cartbaginian territories, and reduced 


| Heraclea, which was for ſome time defended by a party of 


Cartbãginians. After this, the Azones, Selinunt ines, Hali- 
cyæant, Egeſtines, and others, made their ſubmiſſion to him; 


in fine, the Carthaginians found, that this conqueror ſoon depri- 


TakesEryx 


by florm, 
and lays 


frege to Li- 
lybæum. 


ved them of all their allies, made himſelf maſter of many of 
their towns without the leaſt oppoſition, and was determined to 
make the Libyan ſea, on the ſide of Greece, the boundary of 
their dominion s. le | 
Pyrrhus, in conformity to the plan he had laid down, ad- 
vanced to Eryx, a fortreſs defended by a numerous Carthagi- 
riau gariſon, and of ſuch natural ſtrength, that it was almoſt 
inacceſſible. This place, with ſome difficulty, he inveſted, 


and, after bringing his battering rams to the walls, formed 
the ſiege of it. The gariſon for ſome time made a vigorous - 
defence; but at laſt Pyrrhus, making a general aſſault, en- 


* Ju:TIN, ubi ſup. c. 2. Ports. I. iti. c 25. Dios. Sic. l. 
X31 n excerpt, Rhodomen. & Heichelii. VaLen, Max. |. ii. vii. 
Dos Sie, PruT. Dion, Hai. JusTin, ubi ſup. & Univerſ, 
hiſt. vol. vil. p. 232, & ſeq. „„ ed 
* tered 
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tered the breach his arms had opened, and bore down all before 
him. In order to render his name famous to all poſterity, af- 


1 ter the example of Hercules, he was the firſt who mounted 


* 


2 1 


the walls, after having killed many of the Africans with his 


own hand. However, he met with ſuch a reſiſtance, that his 


| ſucceſs was dubious, till a freſh reinforcement of his troops 
- ſupported him in the attack, and then he eaſily carried the 
> town. Panormus, Era, and moſt other places of note, were 


either taken by ſtorm, or opened their gates to the victor upon 
the firſt ſummons, ſo that now the Carthaginians had no 


with all his forces b. i were 
L ilyb gum was a maritime city of great ſtrength, eſteemed 
by the Carthaginians as one of the keys of Sicily. They had 


17 


1 town left in Sicily but Lilybaum, to which Pyrrhus laid fiege 


Butis 
obliged to 


therefore raiſed many outworks for its defence, drawn a trench 7ai/e it. 


to prevent any approaches on the land- ſide, and fortified it in 


the beſt manner poſſible. The Carthaginians, being maſters 
of the ſea, landed a ſtrong body of troops here, juſt as Pyr- 


rhus was going to form the ſiege of the place; but being 


greatly alarmed at the rapidity of his conqueſts, they ſent 
embaſſadors to treat of a peace with him upon very advanta- 
geous terms, offering him either a large ſum of money, or to 
abandon all their conqueſts in Src:ly, except Lilybeum. But 
he, puffed up with his great ſucceſs, and ſpirited up by the Sicili- 


ans, who were ſenſible, that they could enjoy no tranquility, 


as long as the Carthaginians had any footing in the iſland, an- 
ſwered them that the only means to obtain what they deſired, 
was to leave Sicily intirely to the Greeks. Upon this the 
Carthaginians broke off the negotiation, and Pyrrhus re- 
peated his aſſaults with the utmoſt fury; but the town being 
well furniſhed with all ſorts of proviſions and military ſtores, 
ſituated upan a rock, and defended by a numerous gariſon, 
the Carthaginians repulſed him in every attack, and at the 
end of two months, obliged him ſhamefully to raiſe the 
ſiege e. EE, - 
— a nvite this repulſe, Pyrrhus began to en- 
tertain thoughts of attacking the Cartbaginians in the very 
heart of their dominions, and therefore made all the neceſſary 


his intereſt to furniſh him with ſailors and mariners, and even 
forced into the ſervice perſons of rank, who had any experi- 


ence in naval affairs. The cities complained of this violence, 


but he had no regard to their complaints. This, with ſome 


| Þ Dios. Sic, ubi ſup, Idem ibid, & Prur. in Pyrrh. 
2 ER other 


Notwwith- 
a ding 
A hich, he 


_ preparations to transfer the war into Mica. As he wanted entertained 
| ſeamen for this expedition, he obliged the maritime cities in 


thou hts of 
invading 
Atrica, but 
is obliged 
to drop 
that deſign 
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other arbitrary proceedings, ſo diſguſted the Sicilians, that they 
began to look upon him as a tyrant, and the cities in general 
conceived ſuch an averſion to him, that ſome of them entered 
into a leazue with the Carthaginians, and others with the 
Mamertines, his avowed enemies. In conſequence of this, 
there was ſuch a general deſertion among the Sicilian troops 


in his ſervice, moſt of whom went over to the Carthaginians, 


that he ſoon found himſelf attended only by. his Epirot pha- 


lanx ; which obliged him to lay aſide all thoughts of any | 
farther military operations, either in S:c:/y or Africa. The 


Carthaginians, being informed of this ſudden revolution, ſent 
a ſtrong reinforcement to their army in Sicily, in order to re- 
cover their ancient conqueſts there, whilſt a mighty fleet cruiſ- 


ed round the iſland to prevent Pyrrhus from making his eſ- 
cape 4 (G). 


THAT prince therefore, meditating a return to Italy, em- 


barqued with the remains of his troops on the veſſels he brought 
to Sicily, being attended by a large additional number of Si- 
cilian tranſports, with a conſiderable treaſure on board, accord- 
ing to Appian. With his fleet he ſet ſail for Rhegium, but was 
met at ſea by the Carthaginian ſquadron, and obliged to ven- 
ture an engagement; wherein being defeated, he had ſeventy 


of his ſhips ſunk, and moſt of the reſt ſo ſhattered, that they 


were rendered intirely unfit for ſervice ; ſo that he arrived at 


Locri, with only ten veſſels, and from thence with great 


much celerity as Pyrrhus had conquered them, and ſettled 
their affairs in Sicilyj upon a firmer footing than ever. It is 
ſaid, that Pyrrhus, when he was on the point of ſetting ſail, 
cried out to his men, at the fight of that wealthy country he 
was going to abanden, Mat a fine field of battle do we leave 
to the Carthaginians and Romans ! a prediction which was 


difficulty marched to Tarentum. The Carthaginians after this 
reduced the Sicilian towns before in their poſſeſſion with as 


ſoon afterwards verified. What happened to this prince aftet 


his arrival in Itah, it is unneceſſary to touch upon here, ſince 


a Idem ibid. & Dion. Hat. apud Valeſ. Vide & Lav. epit. 


I, xiii. | 


(G Zuftin will have it, that Pyrrbus defeated the Carthaginians 
in ſeveral pitched battles whilſt in Sicily, and gave them a notable 
\ overthrow juſt before his departure out of the iſland ; but as Dio- 
dorus leems to Claſh with this account, no great ſtreſs is to be laid 
upon It (30). | EY. 


(39) Jajlin, l. nxtii, c. 3. 
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an ample relation of this has been already given in other pants 


of our hiſtory . 

Norwirhs TAN DIN the Carthaginiant ſo eaſily diſlodg- Heero de. 
ed the Epirots from their part of Sicily, yet they had two pow- clared ge- 
erful enemies ſtill to contend with in that iſland, the Syra- */ 
cufians and the Mamertines. After Pyrrhus's departure, the 3 oh 
former, being deſtitute of a governor, fell into the greateſt * 
diſorders. Whilſt their army lay encamped near Mergana, a . * 
quarrel aroſe between the ſoldiers and the citizens, which had Syracuſe. 
like to have been attended with fatal effects. Upon this, the 
ſoldiers elected Artemidorus and Heiero for their leaders, and 
veſted them with an almoſt abſolute authority. Hiero, tho? 
then very young, had all the good qualities to be wiſhed for in 
any prince ; and having, by the addreſs and management of 
his friends, got poſſeſſion of the city, ſoon ſuppreſſed the con- 
trary faction. Far from being elated with his good fortune, 
he held the reins of government in ſo gentle and flack a 
manner, that he gained the hearts of all men ; inſomuch, 
that the Syracuſians, though highly diſſatisfied with the ſol- 
diery for aſſuming the right of chuſing their own generals, 
received him as prætor, without the leaſt conteſt ; nay, ac- 


_ cording to Fuſtin, they unanimouſly confirmed him in the 


command the army had conferred upon him, inveſting him 
with all the civil and military power during the inter-regnum. 
He is repreſ.nted by the antient hiſtorians as a conſummate 
hero, and moſt amiable prince; as one who, by the arts of in- 


ſinuation and addreſs, without ſhedding of blood or hurting 
one ſingle citizen, calmed the minds of the people of Syra- 


cuſe, and reconciled the different factions, which then mi- 
ſerably diſtracted that unhappy ſtate. He made his fuſt cam- 


paign under Pyrrhus, and ſo improved in the art of war 


by the direction of that great genera], that he was looked 
upon as the beſt commander in his army. The Syracu/tan 
forces under his command, deſtined to act againſt the Car- 
thaginians, after the departure of Pyrrhus, being moſt ex- a 
cellently diſciplined, obtained ſeveral confiderable advan- 
tages over them, and even in a ſhort time grew ſormidable 
to them f. | 


© Ayp1an. Samnit. in excerptis Valeſii. PLuT. in Pyrrh. Jus- 
IX. I. xxiii. c 3. Univer. hiſt. vol. vii. p. 234, & ſeq & Vol. ix p. 


417, & ſeq. Vide. & FLos. I. i. c. 18. & in eum. S4 LAB. atq; 


FxiENsHEM, Eur ROr. Rom. bift. brey, I. ii. Lu ciuu Au- 
LIUM in lib mem. c. 28. alioſq ; plur. Porr. I. i. Jv5- 


TiN, ubi ſup c. 4. 
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4 briefac- As for the Mamertines (H), the other enemy the Cartba 
count of ginians had to deal with in Sicihh, they were originally a 


the Ma- 


body of Campanian mercenaries, that Agathecles took into 


mertines. his ſervice. Being tempted with the beauty and opulence of 


M:ſſana, they formed a deſign to make themſelves maſters 


of it by ſurpriſe, which took effect in the following manner: 


Theſe troops, being denied by the Syracufians the right of giv- 
ing their votes at the election of magiſtrates, immediately had 
recourſe to arms ; which threw the city into great confuſion ; 
but ſome perſons of diſtinction interpoſing, it was at laſt a- 
greed, that the Campanians ſhould evacuate Sicily within a 
limited time, and carry off all their effects along with them. 
Upon the expiration of this term they retired to Mefſana, in 
order to embark for their native country. Here they met 


with a moſt friendly and kind reception from the citizens; in 


return for which favour, they in the night either expelled or 
aſſaſſinated all the men, took the women to their own uſe, 


(H) Alfius gives us the following ſhort hiſtory of tae Mamertizes ; 
The whole country of the Samnite; having been viſited with a ter- 


rible peſtilence, Srhenins Mettins, prince of that people, aſſembled 


all his ſubjects, and told them, that Apollo in a dream had aſſured 
him, that they ſhould be delivered from the plague, provided they 
would make a vow to offer up to him all the produce of the next 
ſpring ; which they immediately complying with, the plague ceaſ- 
ed, Some time after it broke out again amongſt them, and made 


great havock ; upon which conſulting Apollo, they were informed 
by him, that the return of the peſtilence was owing to the non- 


obſervance of their vow, ſince they had not ſacrificed to him the 
children born in the ſpring abovementioned ; but that if they would 
baniſh all of them that were then living, and growa up, they ſhould 
be delivered a ſecond time from that dreadful evil. They imme- 
diately followed this advice of the god ; and the men thus baniſh- 
ed, retiring to Sicily, came into that part of the iſland called Tauro- 
minitana, or Regio Taurominitana. The Meſſaniant, being at that 


time engaged in a bloody war, deſired their aſſiſtance; which having 


obtained, they overcame all their enemies, and, as à grateful ac- 


Eknowledgment for the ſervice done them, made them free of their 
city. As the republic of Meſana was now grown more powerful 


by the coalition of two different nations, the Meſſanians propoſed 


aſſuming a new name, and, in order to this, caſt the names of 
twelve of the gods into an urn, by way of lots, reſolving to take 


that which came out firſt. This happened to be Mamers ; ſo that 
they were from that time called Mamertines (40). 


(40) Alfrs in lib, de prim. bel, Pun. apud Sext. Pomp. Feſt. in vo- 
ce Mamertini. Strab. I. vi. Vide & Jeſ. Scalig. cafligat, in Sext- 
Pomp. Feſt. p. 82. edit. Par. 1593, | | 


and 
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and ſeizcd upon the city. After they had divided the lands 
and riches of the unhappy Meſſanians amen; themſelves, they 


called the city Mamertina, and aſſumed to themſelves the 
name of Mamertini, that is, martial or warlike people, from 


Mamers, a word, which in their language, being a dialect of 


the Oſcan, :\gnified Mars, the (I) god of war. As they were 


a bold and reſolute nation, they in a ſhort time reduced many 
of the neighbouring ſtates, and extended their conqueſts to 


the middle of the iſland, By the aſſiſtance of the Koman ga- 
riſon at Rhegium, which, under the command of one Decius 
a Campanian, had ſeized upon that city in the ſame infamous 


manner that the Mamertines had poſſeſſed themſelves of Meſ- 


ſana, they ſoon became very powerful, and made frequent 
incurſions both into the Syracuſian and Carthaginian territo- 
ries, plundering the country, and laying moſt of the towns 
and villages under contribution. The Romans, thinking their 


| honour concerned in making an example of Decius and his 


accomplices, for the flagrant violation of public faith they had 
been guilty of, attacked the city of Rhegium, took it by 
ſtorm, and put to the ſword all the gariſon, except three hun- 


dred men, whom they carried to Rome; and after having 


ſcourged them with rods, in conformity to the Roman cuſ- 
tom, beheaded them publicly in the forum. The Mamer- 
tines, being thus deprived of their main ſupport, could not 
long defend themſclves againſt the attacks of Fiero, who, on 
account of their repeated depredations, and for ſeveral other 
weighty reaſons, declared war againſt them. As that 
prince's troops were always ready to enter upon action, 
he immediately advanced to the frontiers, and cutting off 


all communication betwixt the Mamertines and the neigh- 


bouring ſtates, encamped on (K) the river Longanus, where 


(I) We are informed by Fefur, that, in the Oſcan tongue, Ma- 


mers ſignified Mars, the god of war. Scaliger obſerves, that Ma- 
mers, Mavors, and Mars, amongſt that people, denoted valiant. 
It has likewiſe been ſuppoſed, that the word Mars comes from ama- 


rus, or the Hebrew d amaritudo ; and this notion is counte- 
nanced by the epithets TWxp<s, 2:5, & ypiog, BRoavp:s, dntog, S ũ* i νοον, | 


vpe, Heures, durus, toruns, rigidus, &c. which are frequently 
applied to him, Scaliger, in his notes upon Varro, thinks, that 
Mars, by reduplication, becomes Mamers (41), 

(K) Diodorus Siculus calls this river Loitanus ; but we apprehend 


(41) Sext. Pomp. Feſt in voce Mamers. Tof. Scalig. de cauſ ling. 


Lat. E. 69. Idem in net. ad Var. F/ ling. Lat. Vide S Ifavr, Hi 
falenſ orig. I. vii. | . | 
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he put himſelf in a poſture to receive the enemy, in cafe 
they ſhould think proper to venture an engagement with 
him . 

Tar Mamertines, finding all the avenues leading to their 
capital city guarded by the enemy's detachments, and them- 
ſelves reduced to great ſtraits by Hiero's poſſeſſing himſelf 
of ſo commodious a camp, were obliged to run the riſque of 
a battle; and therefore drawing their forces, which conſiſted 
of eight thouſand foot and ſome horſe, out of Maſſana, under 
the command of Cios, they encamped on the oppoſite bank, 
and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to paſs the river. In the 
mean time, Hiero ſent a choice detachment, conſiſting of two 
hundred Meſſanians and four hundred picked ſoldiers of his 
own troops, with orders to take poſt on the hill Thorax, and 
then wheeling about, to attack the enemy in the rear, whilſt 
he himſelf, with the groſs of his army, charged them in front. 
The action for ſome time was ſharp and bloody, both ſides 
behaving with undaunted reſolution ; but at laſt Hiero having 
gained an eminence near the river, which being a very ad- 


vantageous poſt, enabled him terribly to gall the enemy, the 


detachment poſted upon the hill falling with great fury upon 
their rear, and they having with much difficulty already ſuſ- 

tained the firſt ſhock of the Syracuſian army, the Mamert ine: 

immediately gave ground, and ſoon after betook themſelves to 
a precipitate flight. The Syracuſians purſued them ſo cloſely, 
that they put every man of them to the ſword, except Cios 
(L), who having received many wounds in the engagement, 


fainted 


t Poi vB. I. i. Ar IAR. Samnit. & Diop. Sic. I. xxii, in ex- 


cerptis Valeſii. 


tuis to be a corruption of Longanus, the name given it by Polybius. 
We own, the generality of MSS of the former author have AOITA- 
WOE ; but this cannot ſtand in competition with the great authority 
of Poiyhius. Beñdes, upon viewing the words of ACIT AN OE and 


* 


AcorrAxoOr together, we ſhail find, that nothing can be conceived 


more eaſy than ſuch a corruption; for TT IT in the middle of theſe 


| words, the letters on which the true reading depends, reſemble one 


ancther ſo nearly, that it is the eaſieſt thing in nature to miſtake the 
former tor the latter. Cellarius, by taking notice only of Poly. 
ziabs name, ſeems to have been intirely of our opinion (42). 
(L Diogorus tells us, that Cios aſſembled his ſoothſayers, and 
couſuited them, before he joined battle with Hiero. Upon viewing 
ahe ſacrifices narrow!y, they unanimouſly declared, that he mould 


(42: Polyb, J. i. Fide & Cellar. in Sicil. 


lodge 
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fainted through loſs of blood, and being taken priſoner, was 


25 


brought half-dead into Hiero's camp. Hiero, being a prince of 


ſingular humanity, ordered all poſſible care to be taken of 
that general, and his wounds to be dreſſed by the moſt ſkilful 
ſurgeons in his army; but Cios, ſoon after ſeeing his ſon's 
horſe brought into the camp by a party of Syracuftans, imme- 
diately concluded he was killed, which threw him into ſuch an 
exceſs of grief, that he refuſed all comfort, tore in pieces the 
ligatures of his wounds, and choſe rather to fall by his own 
hand, than ſurvive a perſon ſo dear to him. This defeat, 


| which Hiero gave the Mamertines in the plains of Mylæ, was 


the greateſt blow that people ever received, neither did they 
ever afterwards find it poſſible to re-eſtabliſh their broken 
affairs. The troops were ſo highly pleaſed with Hiero's con- 
duct in this battle, that they proclaimed him king of Syracuſe 
upon his arrival at that metropolis b. - 
Tux Carthaginians, being appriſed of the great victory 
Hiero had gained over the Mamertines, began to be uneaſy 
at the progreſs of that prince's arms; but their uneaſineſs 
was much heightened, upon receiving intelligence, that the 
Mamertines had made ſome overtures to him for an accommo- 
dation, the principal of which was, that they ſhould put the 


And is 


over - 


reached by 


the Car- 


thaginians | 


city of Meſſana into his hands, provided he would engage to 


maintain the inhabitants in poſſeſſion of their antient rights 


and privileges, and protect them againſt any foreign invaſion. 


* The Carthaginians endeavoured to traverſe this negotiation ; 
but finding themſelves unable to prevent its taking effect, 
they formed a ſcheme to keep Meſſana out of the hands of 
the Syracuſians. In order to this, Hannibal, who at that time 
commanded the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, amuſed Hiero, 
till ſome troops, which he had kept concealed in the Lipari 


h Diop. Sac. I. xxu. in excerpt. Rhodoman. & Hœſchel. Po- 


1 t. ubi ſap. 


lodge that night in the enemy's camp. This prediction of the en- 


trails he took as an infallible token of victory, and therefore en- 


gaged the Syracufian army with great alacrity and courage, but had 


the misfortune to meet with the fate here mentioned, However, 


being brought a priſoner into Hero's camp, the prediction was un- 


doubtedly looked upon as fulfilled, though not in the ſenſe in which 


he underſtood it. By ſuch ambiguous anſwers both the oracles 
and aruſpices frequently impoſed upon thoſe who conſulted 


them (43) 


(43) Diod. Sic. in loc. citat, 
e | 


vor. XVII. ilands, 
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iflands, drew near Mefſana. The cunning African came to 
Hiere, advancing to take poſſeſſion of the place, as it were 
to congratulate him on his late victory, but in reality with an 
intention to retard the march of his troops to Meſſana. In 
the mean time, an officer being ſent, at the head of a detach- 
ment, into the town, aſſured the Mamertines, that he came 
as a friend, and that his only deſign was to aſſiſt them againſt 


the Syracufians, and prevent them from delivering their city 


into the enemy's hands. The Mamertines, being greatly 
weakened by the late overthrow, readily admitted the Car- 
thagi nian detachment, and by that means preſerved themſelves 
ſtill independent both of the Syracufians and Carthaginians. 
Theſe two laſt powers, finding they had purſued wrong mea- 
ſures, afterwards entered into an alliance, and afſembled 
their joint forces to form the ſiege of Mefſana. This oblig- 
ed the Mamertines to call in the Romans to their aid; which 


gave riſe to the firſt Punic war, a particular account of which 
will be found in the following ſection i, 


SECT. vi. 


Fe biftory of the Carthaginians, from the firſt to the ſe- 
cWCWCcW eon Punic war 9 


The Car- FHO UG H the Carthaginians had entered into an 
3 alliance with the Romans a little before Pyrrbus land- 
ance | 


ed in [taly, and offered them powerful ſuccours a- 
- = gainſt that prince, yet, even at this time, there reigned a 

powerful mutual jealouſy and diffidence betwen the two ſtates. As 
Tarentum their power was very extenſive, their political views and in- 


Pa e tereſts diametrically oppoſite, and both of them ſeemed ated 


mans; twixt them. The Romans proving ſuperior to Pyrrhus, as 


at nati- L. Papirius Curſor, and Sp. Corvilius, ſurnamed Maximus, 
that, from this time, they ceaſed to be a nation d. The Bru- 
tians and Lucanians were next obliged to ſubmit; ſo that on- 


ly Tarentum remained to be chaſtiſed for incurring the diſplea- 


ture of the Romans. As that city had not only embroiled the 
Diob. Sic. & Pot x. ibid. « Fron. I. i. e 18. Uni- 


ver. hiſt. vol. xi. p 581. Pol vB. I. i. » FLoR. ubi ſup. Zo- 
WAR, in annal, I. xiii. c. 6. p. 377, 378, 379. 


Romans 
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Ro mans with their neighbours, but likewiſe deſtroyed one of 
their fleets, inſulted their embaſſadors, invited Pyrrbus over 
into /taly, and greatly exerted itſelf in affiſting him to execute 
the project he had formed againſt the Roman republic, they 
were reſolved to make it feel the effects of their reſentment ; 
and therefore the conſuls, immediately after they had conquer- 
ed the Brutians and Lucanians, cauſed it to be inveſted <. 
Mile at this time commanded the Epirot gariſon in the cita- 
del, and the Tarentines had poſſeſſion of the town, Theſe 
two parties, being then at variance, inſtead of taking proper 


meaſures for the defence of the place, ſeemed to be under- 


hand centriving how they might deliver it up to a foreign 
power 4. As the Cartheginians lay at that time with a ſtrong 
ſquadron of galleys, and a body of land- forces on board, be- 
fore the town, and affected to treat only the Epirots as ene - 


mies, it was ſuſpected, that the Tarent ines had implored their 


aſſiſtance; and on the other hand Milo entered into a nego- 
tiation with the Romans, in order to put both the town and 


citadel into their hands; which at laſt he did, and that even 


by the conſent of the Tarentines themſelves ©. The Cartha- 
ginians, being diſappointed of their aim, retired to their own 
coaſts z but the Romans were not a little chagrined at this ſtep, 
ſince they thereby diſcovered, not only that the Carthagini- 


an intended to rob their republic of a city, which by right of 
conqueſt, belo to it, but likewiſe that they meditated the 


conqueſt even of Italy itſelf. Beſides, could the defign have 
been carried into execution, it would have been a notorious 
infraction of the treaty lately concluded between the two ſtates. 
This therefore convinced the Romans, that the Carthaginians 
paid little regard to the faith of treaties, and conſequently 
that they could not be too much upon their guard againſt the 


attempts of ſo perfidious, as well as enterpriſing, a nation. 
That the Romans drew ſuch a concluſion from the conduct 


of the Carthaginians at this juncture, ſeems not only proba- 
ble from the nature of the thing itſelf, but likewiſe from an 
obſervation of Cato t and Gellius; and therefore we may look 
upon it as a remote or pretended cauſe at leaſt of the firſt Punic 
war; and indeed this is allowed by Zonaras, as well as Lucius 
Ampelizes, one of their own later hiſtorians s. Oe 


 < Idem ibid. & Liv. epit. I. xii. xiv. xv. &c, Od 08. I. iv. Zona. 
ubi ſup. d Liv. epit. & Ox os. ubi ſup. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xi. 


p 583. Zona. ubi ſup. e Univerſ. hiſt. ubi ſup Zonas, 
annal. I. viii. c. 6. p. 379. f Car. in orig. quart. apud Aul. 
Gel. in no&. Artic. I. x. c. 1. 8 Lvcivs AMPEL, in lib. 


memorial. c. 46. Vide & Zow an. ubi ſup. c.8.p. 382. 
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The Car- ThE Romans ſoon after the reduction of Tarentum, made 
thaginians themſelves maſters of all the countries in Italy from the re- 
jealous of moteſt part of Etruria to the Jonian ſea, and from the Tyrr- 
the grow- henian ſea to the Adriatic. This rapid progreſs of their arms 
ing power gave a freſh alarm to the Carthaginians, who now conſidered, 
of the Ro- that the Romans had a very ſhort paſſage over to Sicily, and 
that the continent of Itah could not limit their ambition. 
They therefore began to look upon all their poſſeſſions in that 
| iſland as very precarious, unleſs they could ſpeedily reduce the 
exorbitant power of their rival within narrower bounds. Such 
a conſideration as this muſt undoubtedly have increaſed the 
jealouſy, and heightened the diſguſt already conceived in the 
breaſts, of the Carthaginians, and had moſt certainly its pro- 
per influence in puſhing them on to a rupture with the Ro- 
mans h. | VE | 
Decius THE inhabitants of Rhegium, being expoſed to the attempts 
Jubellius, of Fyrrbus, as well as the inſults of the Carthaginians, who, 
with a le- ſoon after the arrival of that prince in 7taly, infeſted all the 
gion of Tonian ſea, applied to the Romans for a gariion to defend them 
Campani- from an invaſion. In compliance with their requeſt, a legion 
ans, ſeiæes of Campanians was raiſed, the Romans at that time not being 
on Rhegi - able to ſpare any of their own troops, on account of the war 
am. with Pyrrhus, and ſent under the command of one Decius 
5 Jubellius, a native of Campania, to gariſon that city. Theſe 
troops, for ſome time, did their duty perfectly well; but at 
laft, in imitation of the Mamertines, who had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Meſſana in a moſt perfidious manner, and, being 
of the ſame nation, aſſiſted theſe Campanians with a body of 
forces to accompliſh their deſign, they began to entertain 
thoughts of rendering themſelves independent at Rhegium. 
To this they were ftrongly excited by the beauty and opulence 
of the place, and the elegancies the citizens abounded with. 
As the Romans at that time had their hands full of the war 
with Pyrrbus, they. thought this a favourable juncture to 
bring their project to bear, ſince nothing but the oppoſition 
which might be apprehended from that quarter could poſſibly 
obſtruct the execution of it. Decius therefore, to colour his 
proceedings, pretended to have advice, that the Rhegians had 
entered into a conſpiracy to deliver up the place to Pyrrbus, 
and betray the gariſon into his hands. In order to prevent 
this, he ſuggeſted there was a neceſſity of taking poſſeſſion 
of the town, and making an example of the conſpirators. 
To ſupport what he advanced, forged letters were produced, 
which he pretended to have intercepted, wherein all the par- 


LI v. epit. Oros. Univerſ. hiſt. &c. ubi 8 
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ticulars of the conſpiracy were related at large. This, toge- 


ther with a ſet ſpeech on the occaſion, made ſuch an impreſ- 


fion upon the troops, that they were prepared for any attempt, 
and ready at au inſtant to execute their general's orders. In 
the mean time, a perſon, privy to the deſign, appearing, pre- 
tended to have certain news, that Pyrrhus had already made 
a deſcent on the territories of Rhegium, aud was advancing 
towards the city, in order to have a conference with the 
principals of the conſpiracy. This ſerving as a ſignal to the 
Campanians, the train being already laid, they immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the city, divided amongſt themſelves all 
the plunder found therein, and put moſt of the men to the 
ſword |, : 3 "Che Bo. 
Nor long after the perpetration of this horrid fact, De- SS 
cius was expelled by the ſoldiery, and obliged to fly to Meſ- ,,,. phe. 
ſana. There being ſeized by a violent pain in his eyes, he um, und 


applied to a Rhegian phyſician for relief; who, reſenting the either put to 


injuries offered his country, preſcribed him a plaiſter of can- the ford, 
tharides, which totally deprived him of his fight, and then or behead 
made his eſcape. This we learn from Diodorus. But Ap- all the 
pian intimates, that he was attacked by this diſorder at Rhe- Campant- 
gium, and ſent to Meſſana for a phyſician, not caring to truſt 353 which 


any of thoſe in the place where he reſided. The Mamertines re 
ſent him one, eminent for his ſkill in the art of medicine, 


with the 
defeat gi. 


whom the laſt author inſinuates to have been a Rhegian; Mos "of 


who, applying cauſtics to his eyes, adviſed him to keep them Mamerti- 


on till his return, which never happened; ſo that in a ſhort nes by Hi. 
time he became ſtark blind. Neither Polybias nor Dio take erg, abliges 
notice of any of theſe circumſtances ; and therefore give us 5h lar 


| reaſon to believe, which is likewiſe conſonant to the fragment people 10 


of Appian juſt referred to, that he did not depart from Rhe. receive a 
gium, as Diodorus ſuggeſts, but met with the fate he deſerved Cartnagi- 
either in that place or Rome, with his accomplices and com nian de- 
panions. Be this as it will, as ſoon as the Roman republic ache 
was in a condition to take vengeance of this perfidious legion, Net- 
ſhe ordered L. Genucius Clepſina to beſiege Rhegium with a | 
powerful army. The Campanians, being reinforced by 2 | 
ſtrong body of Mamertines, whom they had likewiſe affiſted 

in their wars with the Syracuſians and Carthagintans, made 3 

vigorous defence; but the conſul, redoubling his attacks, at 

laſt took the place, and put all the gariſon to the ſword, ex- 

cept three hundred men, who were carried to Rome, and 

there puniſhed with exemplary ſeverity. They were whipped 


For vs. & Vai Max. ubi ſup. Diop. Sig. I. xxii, apud. 
Valeſ. Liv. epit. I. xii. | 1 8 


With 
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with rods in the middle of the forum, had their heads ſtruck 
off, an their bodies remained, by the ſenate's order, unin- 
terred. Moppian relates, that Decius, being detained in cloſe 
cultoly, grew impatient of his confinement, and laid violent 
hands on himſelf ; but whether this happened at Rome or Rhe- 
giun, he ſays not. In the mean time the Mamertines, hav- 
ing ſuſtained a prodigious loſs, not only by the laughter of 
their troops ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Campanians, but like- 
wiſe by the deſtruction of their faithful ally, who had hitherto 
greatly contributed to ſupport them againſt all their enemies, 
and receiving about the ſame time the terrible defeat from 
Hiero above-mentioned, found themſelves upon the point of 
ſubmitting to the Syracuſians. Some of the principal citizens, 
to prevent this, applied to the Romans for ſuccours, who, for 
certain reaſons, not being diſpoſed to ſupport them at that 


conjuncture, the Carthaginian faction in Meſſana admitted 
a Carthaginian detachment into the town, which immediate- 


1y took poſſeſſion of the citadel, The Roman party, highly 


incenſed at ſuch a point of conduct, hereupon reſolved to ſend 


x n ſecond time to their friends for ſpeedy relief. This ſtep of 


the Carthaginians therefore muſt be allowed to have been the 


immediate cauſe of the firſt Punic war k. 


Some of As tor the motives which prompted the Carthaginians to 


the princi this war, we have juſt hinted at them: a deſire of ſecuring 
pal motives and inlarging their acquiſitions in Sicily ; the neceſſity of 
_ nohich rl bumbling a proud rival, whoſe intereſts in every reſpect 
_ claſhed with theirs ; a reſolution to preſerve the dominion of 
n the (A) ſea, and that extenſive trade they then enjoyed; 
ginians Sams | Tn 

eee Þ& Drop. Ste. l. xxii. Ap IAR. & Dio Cass. in excerptis 
the 6. Valeſ. Vide & Diop. Sic in excerpt. Rhodom. Pol vB. ubi ſup. 
Punic war &, Zona ubi ſup. p. 382, 383. Onos. I. ii, c. 3. VAI. 
a l Cy. / 385 e 


(A) That the Carthaginians were, for ſeveral centuries, ex- 
tremely powerful by ſea, cannot be diſputed ; nay, if John Tzetzes 
may be credited, they came as far with their fleets as the Thracian 
Boſporus, where they carried on a naval war with the Byzantines. 
However, this we cannot believe, as being intirely unſupported by 

any other author. That ſcholiaſt's words are, Ohle N Tera; x 
KAPXHAONIOI Y BuZevho, %% TAG Tkanuws e- Niere heilig, 
dude hννε 20a ib Ty Burwigu, Tzetzes, in the place referred to, 
obſerves how common a thing it is for neighbouring ſtates to quar- 
rel, and that even about trifles ; and, amongſt others, brings the 
diſpute betwixt the KAPXHAONIOI and the Bu{zka, in the paſ- 

ſage before us, as an inſtance of it. As therefore the Cartbagini. 
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theſe, we ſay, were undoubtedly the principal motives, which 


prevailed upon them to engage in this famous quarrel, The 
Romans likewiſe, in all probability, were influenced by rea- 
ſons of much the ſame kind : a thirſt after empire, an ab- 


horrence of the Carthaginian genius, a fear that ſo falſe a 
friend would get a footing in Italy; in fine, a notion, that 


their political views were intirely repugnant to thoſe of the 


| Carthaginians, diſpoſed them to a rupture with that people. 
That the poſſeſſion alſo of the fertile iſlands of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, which, they imagined, muſt of courſe fall to the vic- 


tor, had great weight with the Romans, in determining them 
to enter upon a war with Carthage, is extremely probable, 


and even acknowledged by ſome of their own writers . The 


| Fon. & Lucius Aur EL. ubi ſup. Vide etiam Dien rs. 
Ha Lic R. ant. Rom. 1. ii. & Pol Ys. ubi ſupra. 


an and Byzantiner could never have been looked upon as neigh- | 
paſſage under conſideration wants undoubtedly to be 
emended; which will be done to ſatisfaction, if for KAPXHAONIOT 


bours, the 


we read KAAXHAONIOT; fince the people of Chalcedon or Calche. 
don were moſt certainly neighbours to the Byzantines, and ſome- 
times embroiled with them. That the people of Cha/cedon were 


neighbours to the Byzantines, is evident from the ſituation affigned 


that city by Stephanus, Tacitus, Pliny, and Strabo ; fince, accord- 


ing to theſe authors, it ſtood over-againſt Byzantium, on the oppo- 


tice ſhore. In order to ſupport our emendation farther, it may not 


be improper to obſerve, that tho', in printed books, for the moſt 
part, we find the name of this city to be XAAKHANQN, yet, in an- 


tient coins, which are of much greater authority, it is a ways ex- 
hibited KAAXHANQN, and the people named KAAXHAONIO1, or, 
in the Doric dialedt, KAAXAAONIOI. This is ſo ſtrong a proof of 


the error of the printed books, and many MSS. in this particular, 
that Hardouin has corrected the MSS. and printed editions of P/iny, 


and Seguin thoſe of Strabo, by the help of theſe coins. Spanheine 
likewiſe looks upon KAAXHANN to be indi ſputabſy the true name: 


which, together with the authority of Memnon in Photius, Ju 


r#llus, &c. fixes the point we are inſiſting on beyond contradic- 


Ry (1) Job. Tzetz. ſchol. in Heferd, toy. K) n64p, 1 p. 83. ed. Das. 
Heinſii, ex icin. Plantin, Raphelengii, 1603. Plin. I. v. Steph. 


Byzant. d urb, Tacit. 1, xii. c. 63. Strab. J. vii. p. 221. & 1, 


Eutrop. J. vi. c. 5. 


laudian. ver. 176, Pet, Seguin p. 145. Jo. Hara. ir Plin EA. 
Spanbem deuſ. & prefi. numiſm. ant, & in 6:h, Rom, exercit ii. c. 
18 p. 459, 460. enn apud Phot. in biblicth cod ccxxiv. þ 381. 


ro He/chelii, Tuſtel. in cod. can. eccl/. Fe, Fiae I Palyarn ftrat. 
. V1, C. 23. 
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firſt Punic war, according to Polybius, laſted twenty-four 
years v, and was cart ied on chiefly by ſea, both ſides ſtrugg- 
ling hard for the dominion of that element. As Sicily, the 
object of this diſpute, was an ifland, ſuch a contention was 


very natural, We ſhall now proceed to give a brief account 


The Ro- 


man ati. Carthaginian gariſon into the citadel, diſpatched freſh depu- 


on in Meſ- 
ſana ſend 
to Rome 
for fuc 
cours a- 
gainft the 
Carthagi- 


of the principal tranſactions of every campaign, in order of 
time as they happened n. | TO 
Tuk Roman faction in Meſſana, upon the admiſſion of a 


ties to Rome, to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the republic. Upon 


their arrival, in the name of their principals, they offered the 


poſſeſſion of Me/ſana to the Romans, and, in the moſt moy- 
ing terms, implored their protection. The conſcript fathers, 
imagining that a compliance with this requeſt would deft 

the uniformity of their conduct, and make them loſe the high 
character they had gained by the ſevere puniſhment lately 
inflicted upon the perfidious Campanian legion, were for ſome 
time in ſuſpenſe what courſe to take; but afterwards conſi- 
dering what vaſt territories the Carthaginians poſſeſſed in 4. 


frica and Spoin; that they were maſters of a great part of 


Sicily, Sardinia, and the other iflands lying on 
Ttaly ; that they had a deſign on Italy itſelf, which jthey would 
moſt certainly put in execution, if they could intirely reduce 
Meſſana, and ſeize upon the whole iſland of S:cily ; they ei- 
ther really were, or pretended to be, under great apprehen- 
ſions for their own ſafety, and therefore appeared diſpoſed to 
ſupport the Mamertines. This diſpoſition was ſoon turned 


Into a reſolution by the unanimous voice of the people, who, 
having been greatly impoveriſhed by the late wars, and pro- 


Sicily, to which likewiſe they were ſtrongly excited by thoſe 
who expected the command of the armies deſtined for that 


poſing to themſelves no ſmall advantages from an invaſion of 


ſervice, were very eager from the beginning for an attempt 


to deliver Meſſana. The ſenate therefore decreed, that this 
enterpriſe ſhould be undertaken ; and in conſequence of thi 
decree, which was likewiſe confirmed by an ordinance of the 


people, Appius Claudius, one of the conſuls, received orders 


to ati-mpt a paſſage to Sly, at the head of a powerful 
ariny. : | e 


tit 


„ PoLys. ubi ſup. Wide Zox Ax. ubi ſup. Liv. epit. 


EvTxoy. Iii. Oros. I. iv. Aucusr. de civ. Dei, 3, 18. AuR, 


vit. vir. illuſtr, 37, & ſeq. PoLys. ubi ſup. S1L. ITAL. I. vi. 


Fro. I. ii. c. 2. APrIAX. in Libyc, Var. Max. paſl, alioſq; 


ſeript. plurim. 
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Tur conſul, being obliged to ſtay ſome time longer in The con/ul 
Rome, where his preſence was then neceſſary, on account of ſends C. 


ſome affairs of moment, commanded one Caius Claudius, a 


Claudius, 


legionary tribune, and a perſon of great intrepidity and re-“ legionary 


ſolution, to advance with a few (B) veſſels to Rhegium. 
Claudius, upon his arrival there, obſerving the Carthaginian 
ſquadron to be infinitely ſuperior to his own, and abſolute 
maſters of the ſtraights, thought it would be little inferior to 
madneſs to attempt at that time tranſporting any forces to 


| Sicily; and therefore contented himſelf, for the preſent, with 


watching the enemy's motions. However, he ſoon after, in 
a ſmall boat, boldly croſſed the ſtraights himſclf, and had a con- 


trivune, 
to adt in 


his flead. | 


ference with the Mamertines; but finding that people awed 


by the Carthaginian gariſon in the citadel, he returned to 
Rhegium, without having been able to prevail upon them to ac- 
cept of the Roman protection. Notwithſtanding which, in a 
little time, he received advice, that the Mamertines, being de- 


ſirous of expelling the Carthaginians, and recovering their for- 


mer abſolute independency, were in motion; upon which 
he ventured a ſecond time to Meſſana, and aſſured the Ma- 
mertines, that the ſole view of his republic was, to reſtore 
them to the full enjoyment of all their rights and privileges, 
and preſerve them in that ſituation. Then addrefling him- 


ſelf to the Carthaginian officers there preſent, he with an 


air of dignity told them, that they either ought immediately 
to abandon the place, or aſſigu a reaſon for their continuance 


(By Zoraras calls theſe veſſels triremes; but in this he not only 
contradicts Polybius, but himſelf. For Polhbius aſſerts, that neither 
quinqueremes nor triremes were in uſe amongſt the Talians before 
the firſt Punic war; and as for Zonaras himſelf, he aſſures us, that 
the Romans were intirely ignorant of every thing relating to the 
building and equipping of fleets before the commencement of their 
firſt quarrel with Carthage. We ar: told by ſome writers, that a 


 Carthaginian galley, venturing too near the ſhore, was ſtranded, 


5 N 
and taken by the Romans ; and that, after the mode! of this T2 


ley, the Romans built many of thoſe veſſels, of which their fi: & 
fleet was compoſed. This muſt have been a trireme ; ſince, ac- 
cording to Poly5ias, their firit flee: conſitted both of quinqueremes 
and triremes. And Aurelius Victor gives us to underſtand, that the 


firſt Carthaginian quinquereme, which fell into the hands of the 


Romans, was taken by Appius Claudius, in his paſſage from Me/una 


(2) Zonar in annal. l. viii. c. 8. p. 381. edit. car. du Fries, Pa: 
riſ. 1086. Pohyb. li. Aurel. Vie. ſi ve auf, wit. wir, Ulatr 
Univer} hift. val. 12. 211. 
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57 
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in it. The Mamertines, being under ſome reſtraint, by rea- 
ſon of the Carthaginian troops, which had taken poſt amongſt 
them, were ſilent; and the Carthaginians, being, in effect, 


maſters of the place, would not vouchſafe him an anſwer. 


DireQing himſelf thereſore to the latter, he told them, they 
had reaſon to be ſilent, fince the iniquity of their conduct 
would not admit of a vindication. And as for you, Mamer- 


tines, added he, your ſilence I take to be a full proof of your 


paſſion for liberty; ſince, if you were diſpoſed to be ſlaves to 


ſuch imperious maſters, nothing could hinder you from de- 


claring for them. The Mamertines, animated by the tri- 
bune's boldneſs, applauded his ſpeech, and ſhewed their readi- 
neſs to receive the Roman ſuccours. Claudius, having thus 
happily gained his point, departed to the oppoſite ſhore, and 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to tranſport a body of forces 
to Meſſana without delay o. 


Tu Carthaginians, being informed of the reſolution taken 


i Zn Rome to aſſiſt the Mamertines, ſent a body of forces and a 


in Sicily, 


ſtrong ſquadron of gallies, under the command of Hanno, to 
and poſe; Sicily. That general, receiving intelligence, that Claudius 


ben ſelves had ſet fail from Rhegium with a (C) ſmall Roman fleet, and 


„ Meſſa- 


* . * 
3 0 - Ul + fy 
nos: 


was 
o pol vB. I. i. Abr. Vier. five auct. vir. illuftr, 37. Liv. 


epit. |, xvi Univ, hiſt. vol vii. p. 239, & ſeq & vol. xii. p. 1, & ſeg. 
Jon AR. I. viii. c. 8, 9. Os os. ubi. ſup. c. 7. e 


(C That the Romans were not intirely unacquainted with the 


art of navigation before the time of the firſt Punic war, is apparent 
from hence, that they were contiguous to the Erru/cans, a nation 
(z] very powerful by ſea many centuries before this war, from whom 
they muſt undoubted!y have received ſome knowledge of ſea affairs; 
nay, they had conquered Etruria, and conſequently made them- 
ſelves maſters of the Etraſcan power both by ſea and and, before the 
commencement of tne firſt Punic war. It is true, the Etruſcan 
power, particularly by ſea, had been declining many years before 
the Romans reduced Etruria; but conſidering how celebrated the 
Etrujcans had been, (4) for the figure they made by ſea in former 
ages, we cannot ſuppoſe them intirely void of ſhipping, when con- 


3 Diet die. l. vw. & I xi. Paleyhas, '«. 1. Strab. L. v. 4. 


then dtignoſilb. /. wii. p 295. Plin J. vii c. 56. Ifidor. I. xwiti. c. 
; c I. Dias Coroyreus & Menodatus Samius apud Athen, in 


2 — Foe | > L . 


} ow 6 þ 7 92 

0 xv. Dem de Fir ur regal I. iii. c. 81, 82, 83, 84. e- 
it. Foren“. IE. 3. Vide & Phil. Bonnarot. explic. & conject ad mon. 
ny Denf/?. 2 Lait. D. 1. edit. Florent . 1720, EEE 
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was ſteering towards Meſſana, in order to throw a body of 
troops into that place, immediately went in queſt of him ; and 
coming 


quered by the Romans, Beſides, ſeveral very ancient Roman coins, 
prior to the firſt Punic war, if not as old as the regal government, 
plainly prove the Romans not to have been abſolute ſtrangers to the 
art of conſtructing ſhips in earlier ages, ſince different parts of ſhips 


ere viſible on the reverſes of theſe, | 5) coins. On the other hand, 
it muſt be allowed, that, till the period above-mentioned, the Ro- 
* mans were much more intent upon rendering themſel ves formidable 
by land, than by ſea ; neither is it at all natural to believe, that 
| they ſhould have entertained any thoughts of building and equip- 


Ping a fleet of any force, before they had formed a deſign of at- 
"2 tacking the dominions of ſome rival ſtate, ſeparated from their own 
dy the watry element; and ſo we find, in fact, it happened, After 
4 having premiſed this, we think we may venture to allow a poſſibi- 
lity of reconciling Polybius with himſelf, in his relation of the man- 
ner and period, wherein the Romans firſt endeavoured to fit out a 
fleet. That the Romans applied themſelves to commerce long be- 
fore the times we are now (peaking of, is evident from the two firſt 
treaties they concluded with the Carthaginians, and from ſeveral 
| other incidents taken notice of in the Roman hiſtory, as we have 
E elſewhere obſerved ; but then it is probabie, that, for the moſt part, 
at leaſt, they traded in Ialian bottoms, making uſe of the ſhips of 
F- their allies, who are expreſly mentioned in thoſe treaties, on ſuch 
occaſions. Be this as it will, it is certain, that they generally, if 
not always, as we are inclined to believe they did, applied to their 
allies for ſhips of war and naval ſuccours, whenever they wanted 
them. This is evident from Juin and Polybius, to omit other au- 
thors, from whom it appears, that, in the treaty concluded with 
Carthage near the time of Pyrrhus's coming to Tah, it was ftipula- 
ted, that the Carthaginians ſhould aſſiſt the Romans with a {qua- 
dron, in caſe they ſhould be attacked by that prince; and that, in 
the beginning of the firſt Punic war, Claudius could not paſs over to 
Sicily, till he was ſupplied with ſhips by the Tarentines, Locrians, 
and Neapolitans, That the Romans never equipped a fleet of any 
conſequence before this war, or had even any quinqueremes or 
triremes amongſt them, likewiſe farther appears from their being 
totally ignorant of the art of rowing and navigating thoſe veſſels, 
which they found themſelves obliged to learn firſt upon land: nor 
| indeed is it poſſible to conceive, that they ſhould have had any 
* _Afſquadron of note before they had theſe galleys, ſince the chief 
ſtrength of fleets, in the age we are now upon at leaſt, conſiſted in 


(5) Plin nat. hift. l. xiii. c. 3 Anton. Auguſtin arc biepiſc. Tarracon. 
antiquit. Roman. & Hiſpanar. in num. wet dial i p. 5. B. Latine 
oo ap And. Schotto, Auteery 1617. Vide. & Valufiuam Metianum in 


4 aſſe. 


E 2 ſuch 
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coming up with him near the coaſt of Sicily, attacked him, 
with great fury. He had ſcarce begun the attack, when a 
violent ſtorm aroſe, which daſhed many of the Roman veſlels 
in pieces againſt the rocks, they not being ſo capable of riding 
out a ſtorm as the Carthaginian, and did their ſquadron in- 
finite prejudice , inſomuch, that Claudius, finding himſelf en- 
gaged with two enemies at once, was forced to give way. 
He was thcrefore totally defeated, moſt of his ſhips taken, 
others deſtroyed, and he himſelf obliged to retire with great 
difficulty to Rhegium. Hanno, either to pique the Romans 
in point of honour, or to divert them from ſending ſuccours to 
M. luna, reſtored all the veſſels he had taken from Claudius, 
who, when the Carthaginian deputies arrived, was refitting 


his fleet. Theſe deputies, upon their arrival, propoſeda trea- 


ty of peace to the tribune z which being rejected, they had 
ſome warm expoſtulations with the Romans, whom they 
accuſed of a violation of former treaties, declaring, that the 
Carthaginians would never ſuffer the Romans to be maſters of 
the ſtraights betwixt Italy and Sicily, nor even to waſh their 


hands in them. This, ſor the preſent, cut off all hopes of a 


pacification, ſo that Claudius reſumed his military preparati- 
ons with the utmoſt vigour ; which having completed, and 
_ narrowly obſerved when the wind and tide favoured him, he 
weighcd anchor a ſecond time, and, eluding the vigilance of 
the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to intercept them, got ſafe 
into the port of Meſſana. The Mamertines having ſurren- 
_ dered the town to him, Hanno thought proper to retire into the 


Citadel ; but at the defire of Claudius, and the heads of the 


AZaneriines, he had a conference with them, when he was 
per fidiouſly arreſted by one of the legionaries, at the command 
of the Roman general, and detained a conſiderable time pri- 


ſoner. This ſtep greatly intimidated the Carthaginian gari- 


ſon, 


ſuch galleys. The Romgr: therefore might have had a few coaſt- 
ing veſieis, and rude galleys or biremes, of their own, in the times 
preceding the firit Punic war; but they never crofſed the ſeas with 
any ſquadron of quinqueremes or triremes till now, as appears from 
Polybius, Livy, and others. Polybius therefore, in his account of 
the firſt fleet the Romans fitted out, muſt be underſtood as ſpeaking 
of rheſe ſhips only. And indeed that the Romans were totally igno- 
rant of the conſtruction of 2475 ſort of veſſels, and that ey were not 


uied in any part of /:aly before the firſt rupture of the Romans with 
the Carthaginians, may be certainly inferred from the expreſs words 


oi that excellent hiſtorian. (C). 


(6) Pa [i & l. iii. Tuſtin l. vviii. Liv. epit. l. avi. & 


Flor. ii. c. 2. c. 
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* fon, and, with ſome ſucceeding perſuaſions and menaces in- 
” termixed, induced them to ſurrender the citadel to Claudius. 
I Hanno, being afterwards releaſed, went to Carthage, to juſtity 
: his conduct; which having the misfortune not to do to the 
ſatisfaction of the ſenate, he was, by their o1Jer, immediately 
. crucified. Polybius tells us, that his country men ſuſpected 
. him guilty either of cowardice or treachery ; but that he real- 
| ly deſerved ſuch an imputation, does not appear from any 
point of his conduct. On the contrary, the cowardice of 
+ the Carthaginian gariſon, when deprived of their comman- 
I dant, and the pertidiouſneſs of Claudius, ſcem to have been 
the true cauſes of the loſs of the citadel Nothing can be in- 
ferred to his prejudice from the cruel and ignominious death he 
met with, ſince that was a fate conimon to the moſt famous 
Carthagi:ian generals when unſucceſsful f. 

THe Carthaginians, being determined at all events to diſ- The Car- 
lodge the Romans from Mcfſana, raiſed a formidable army, thaginians 
and equipped a powerful fleet, for that purpoſe, appointing 4d Syra- 
another Hanno, the ſon of Hannibal, commander in chief of cuſians. 
theſe forces. This general, linding his troops at Lihbæum, 17 455 _ 
invited Hiero, king of Syracuſe, to enter into an alliance with Ana. 
the Carthaginians, and then marched to Selinus, near which 
city he encamped; from whence at the head of a conſiderable 
detachment, he advanced to Agrigentum, and repaired the for- 
tifications of the citadel there. "The Agrigentines were eaſily 
prevailed upon to declare for the Carthaginians; and Hanno 
upon his return to the camp at Selinus, found embaſladors 
from Hiero, who had orders to concert with him the 
proper meaſures for driving the Romans out of Sicily. 
Purſuant to the plan of operations Hanno and Hiero had laid 
down, thoſe two generals marched with their united forces 
to Meſſana, and immediately inveſted the town. Before 
they beſieged the place in form, they ſummoned the Roman 
gariſon to ſurrender ; which they refuſing to do, Hanno put 

all the Italian ſoldiers in the Carthaginian ſervice to the ſword, 
and thereby rendered an accommodation with the Romans, on 
the part of his nation, impracticable. The Carthaginians 
pitched their tents at Senes (D), a town in the neighbuurhood 


of 


A por ys. ubi ſupra. Vat. Max. I. ii. c. 7. Vide & Jusrix. 
atq ; Diopos. paſſ. | | 5 | | 


(D)The Greek name of this place in Polybius is EHNE!S, in Dio- 
dorus EXNEIE, which Rhodomanus tranſlates cub/lia. Whether the 
word is a proper name, or an appellative emphatically uſed, can- 
not now be determined, fince none of the old geographers have 
| | | taken 
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of Meſſana, and poſted their fleet near the promontory (E 
Pelorus, to prevent any ſupplies coming by ſea 3 whil 
Hiero encamped on the hill Chalcidicus, in order to cut off 
all communication betwixt the beſieged and the neighbouring 
country. The Romans, being appriſed of theſe motions, 
diſpatched the conſul Appius Claudius himſelf, at the head of 


a powerful army to Rhegium; who, upon his arrival there, 


ſent embaſſadors to Hrero, conjuring him, by the antient 


friendſhip betwixt the Romans and him, to deſiſt from the 


ſiege he had undertaken, promiſing at the ſame time, that 
not the leaſt damage ſhould be offered to his territories. Hero 
anſwered, that the Mamertines had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Meſjana in the moſt villainous manner; that they had razed 
the cities of Gela and Camarina, and treated the inhabitants 
with unheard-of cruelty ; that therefore ſuch a neſt of ban- 
ditti ought to be intirely extirpated ; that the Remans could 


not, without a manifeſt deviation from their pretended e- 
quity, take them under their protection; and that in caſe, _. 
con:rary to expectation, this ſhould happen, the world 


talen any notice of a piace known by this name in the neighbour- 
hood of Meſana. However this may be, it is probable, that the 


words uſed by Polybius and Diodorus (7) were originally the ſame, 


thougn afterwards rendered different by the careleſſneſs and-inat- 


| tention of tranſcribers. The great affinity betwixt the letters 
[ZHNEIE EYNEIZ] of which they conſiſt, ſince H is often written 
in MSS N, one tide of which might be eaſily defaced by length of 


time, and the letter thereby miſtaken for a T, and the two initial 
letters in many MSS being nearly the ſame, gives good ground for 
fuch a ſuppoſition.”  _ 


(E It is ſomething ſurpriſing, that ſo learned a man as Rhodo- 
manus, in his Latin verſion of Diodorus, ſhould tranſlate the word 


AKPA here arx, which fignifies a fort or citade] ; whereas it ought 
to have been rendered promontorium, a Cape or promontory. It is 


true, AKPA anſwers to both the fignifications of arx and promonto- 


rium; but that, in this place, it ſhould be confined to the latter, is 


evident from Pelrbius, who intimates, that the Carthaginian fleet 


lay near cape Pelorus or Peloris, and lined the coaſt. That this 


cape or promontory was called Pel/orias, the name Diodorus here 


uſes, appears from Ovid and Solinus ; which proves Diodorus ex- 
actly to correſpond with Polybius. It muſt therefore be allowed, 
that here is a ſecond inſtance produced, to which many others 
might be added, of Rhodomanus's inaccuracy in his above mentioned 
verſion (8). ; 


(7 Pohb & Died Sic. in loc. citat. (8) Idem ibid Solin c. 

& Ovid faſt wer. 479. See likewiſe volume *4i.. p. 619. not. 
(M). EY 
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would naturally conclude, that they were not influenced by 
the maxims of rigid probity and juſtice, as they would have 
mankind believe, but ſwayed by ambition, their aim being 
not to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, but to make themſelves maſters 
of the iſland of Szc:ly 1. 

THE conſul, having received this anſwer, reſolved to paſs 4d are 
over into Sicily with all poſſible expedition; but, to conceal He by 
his deſign, gave out, that he could not venture upon that * conſul | 
enterpriſe, before he had conſulted the ſenate. This ftrata- . 
gem was of ſignal ſervice to him, ſince the Carthaginian © - 
ſquadron poſted to oppoſe his paſſage would undoubtedly have 
been too ſtrong for him, had they been appriſed of his reſolu- 
tion ; but this report reaching their ears, they guarded the 
ſtraights with leſs care and vigilance. In the mean time, 

' Apprus, going on board a (F) galley, built unſkilfully and in 
great haſte, pretended to coaſt along the ſhore in his way to | 
Rome; but, as ſoon as he was out of ſight, he tacked about, | ö 
and, being favoured by a dark night, reached, with ſome 
tranſports, the neareſt coaſts of Sicily, and landed his forces, 
without being perceived by the enemy. He had no ſooner 
landed, but he took a view of both the enemies armies and 
their fleet; and finding them vaſtly ſuperior to his own, that 
they puſhed on the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour, and that, in 
all probability, the town muſt ſoon capitulate, unleſs their 
camps could be forced, which could not be done without a 
great effuſion of blood, he reſolved to make another effort to 
bring about an accommodation between the contending par- 


1PoLys. ubi ſup. Diovor, Sic. in excerpt. Rhodoman. & 
Hœſchelii. GeorG. SYNCELL, in chronograph. p. 275. edit. 
Par. 1652, | | | 


(F) Aurelius Victor intimates, that this Claudius, who was ſur- 
named Caudex, and the brother of Appius Claudius Cæcus, or the 
blind, croſſed the ſtraights firſt in a ſmall fiſher-boat, with a few 
tranſports attending him, in order to diſcover the diſpoſition ef the 
Mamertines, and reconnoitre the enemy; which having done, he 
returned to Rhegium in the ſame veſſel, and had the good luck to 
take a Carthaginian quinquereme, with a body of foot, in his paſ- 

| ſage, on board of which he ſoon after tranſported a Ros an legion to 

Melſana, following himſelf with his whole fleet, and the reſt of the 
land- forces. This general likewiſe is ſaid by the ſame author to 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the Yo/finians ; which doubtleſs 
induced the ſenate to give him the command of the army deſtined 
to act againſt the Carthaginians and their allies in Sicily (9g). 


(o) Aurel. Fi4 five aud. vit. wir. iiluſir. 37. 
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ties, In order to this, he diſpatched miniſters a ſecond tim” 
both to Hiero and the Carthaginians, with freſh propoſals for 
a peace, purely, as it ould ſeem, to amuſe them, till he had 
received a reinforcement f.um Rome, and was able to attack 


them with a better proſpect of ſucceſs ; but the negotiation 


proving ineffectual, and finding, notwiti.fianding the inequa- 
lity of numbers, that he muſt either conquer or die, he firſt 


attacked the Syracufians, and that with ſuch intrepidity, that 


tho' for ſome time they defended themſelves with great bravery, 
putting the Reman cavalry into diſorder, he defeated them, 


and entered Meſſana in a triumphant manner, loaden with 


their ſpoils, Following his blow, he fell immediately upon 
the Carthaginians, whole camp was at ſome diſtance from that 
of the Syracuſiaus, as has been before obſerved ; who, being 
ſurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs of the attack, were put to the 
rout, and, for the moſt part, either cut to pieces, or diſ- 
erſed. The Romans, however, in al! probability, would 
not have bought theſe advantages at ſo cheap a rate, had 


Hanis aud Hiero oppoſzu them with their united forces, as in 


good policy they ought to have done; but Hero, finding 


that the Romans landed their troops without any obſtruction 


from the Cartbaginian fleet, immediately concluded, that 
Hanne kept a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy, and 
therefore was afraid of repoſing too great a confidence in him 
in conſequence of which dittruſt, Hiero decamped haſtily in 


the night after the late advantage Claudius had obtained over 
him, though he was not in the lealt obliged to it, fince the 


Remans could not force his camp. T he enemy had hereby 


thrown into their hands an opportunity of attacking the Car- 


thagiuiuus with their whole ſtrength, and gaining a moſt ſig- 
nal victory over them. This is the account given us by Po- 
lybins ; but Zonaras relates that event differently. According 
to him the Carthaginian camp was fo ſecured by the ſea and 
a morais, that it was acceiivie only by one avenue, which, 


being a narrow paſſage, and fortified by a ſtrong wall, the 


Romans ſound it impollivie to enter. After a furious affault, 
they were braten off by a ſhower of darts, and forced to re- 
tice with gicat loſs. The Cartbaginiaus, thinking themſelves 


now ſure of victory, purſued the lezionaries to the walls of 


the ton; but the latter, having drawn the enemy out of 


their impregnable camp, faced about with great bravery, and 


in their turn repulſed them with ſuch ſlaughter, that they ne- 


ver durſt appear aſterwards, as long as Claudius continued in 


Mieſjaia., Claudius afterwards, finding no enemy to make 


lead againſt lum in the field, ravaged the encmy's territories 
in adreadtul manner, making excurſions to the very gates of 


Syr ac uſe ; 
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Syracuſe; nay, if Zonaras may be credited, he laid ſiege to 


that place, though the Syracuſians defended themſelves with 


ſuch valour, that he had no proſpect of reducing it. They 
cut off abundance of his men in the ſallies they made, and in 


one of them had taken him priſoner, had he not luckily juſt 


before ſed ſome terms of peace to Hiero, which pre- 
vented the gariſon from puſhing matters to the laſt extremity. 
As Hiero was inwardly a well-wiſher to the Romans, he did 
not ſhew himſelf diſpleaſed at the conſul's overtures ; but 
the campaign being almoſt at an end, and Claudius leaving 
the iſland ſoon after, the negotiation was ſuſpended till the 
following year. Thus the Carthaginians not only loſt Meſ- 


| ſana, but almoſt all poſſibility of recovering it. Thoſe of 
them that eſcaped the late carnage took ſhelter in the neigh- 


bouring fortified towns, expecting to be put into a condition 
of acting offenſively the following ſpring. As for Claudius, 
having left a ſtrong gariſon in Mefſana, the ſeaſon being 
far advanced, he paſſed over to Rhegium, and from thence 
purſued his journey to Rome . 

AFTER the conſul's departure, Hiero and the Car- z. Ro. 
thaginians, drawing together a body of regular troops, mans de- 
reduced many towns that had fallen to the enemy. But the zach Hiero 
ſucceeding conſuls, Manius Octacilius Craſſus and Manius from the 
Valerius Flaccus, tranſporting to Sicily two conſular ar- Carthagi- 


mies, conſiſting each of eight thouſand legionaries and nian inte- 


ſix hundred. horſe, with a great number of auxiliaries, upon 77, an 
their arrival recovered moſt of thoſe places. They firſt laid ©” t- 
ſiege to Adranum, and took it by ſtorm. Afterwards they ©. % 

advanced to Centuripe, and encamped before it. Whilſt Re. 

they were making preparations for an attack, there arrived _—_ 
embaſſadors in the camp from the Alzfmnians (G), who de- 
fired to be taken under the protection of the Romans; and 
about ſixty-ſeven other towns followed their example. The 
conſuls, animated by ſuch a rapid progreſs, moved with all their 
forces towards Syracuſe, the capital of the iſland, with an 
intention to form the fiege of that city. Their approach 


Pol vn. & Diopos. ubi ſup. Au. vit. vir. iluſtr. cx. 37. 
& ſeq. Zo AR. l. vin. c. 9. SEX. Jur, FON YIX. ſtat 1. i. c. 4. 


ex 11. Vide etiam EuTRoy, I. ii. Oros, ubi ſup. & 11. 


Ia. I. vi. 


(G) The Greet word, in all the printed and manuſcript copies of 
Polhbius, is AAIZINOl, in which, through the neglect or ignorance 
of tranſcribers, [A] has been omitted. This is ſo apparent, that 
we think it ſufficient juſt to have taken notice of it. | 


Vol. XVII. EE | _ ſcattered 
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ſcattered terror throughout the iſland, and ſo intimidated Hi- 

ero, who now plainly diſcovered the great ſuperiority of the 

Romans in this war, that he began to entertain thoughts of 
renewing the negotiation, which Claudius's ſudden departure 

out of Sicily had broken off towards the cloſe of the laſt 
campaign, As the treaty concluded betwixt the Romans and 

Hiero did not a little contribute to the declenſion of the Car- 

thaginian power, we ſhall beg leave here to touch upon a few 
particulars relating to that remarkable event, as well as to Hier 

himſelf, which have been omitted in all former parts of this 

work f. BY | 1 

Hiero AFTER Pyrrhus's precipitate retreat, the Carthaginians 
1 2 became on a ſudden ſo powerful in Sicily, that the Greek 
ere * cities there thought themſelves in danger of being ſpeedily 
the Ro- Over-run by that nation; nay, Polyenus intimates, that there 
FR was an actual war betwixt theſe two 


advantage over Hiero, This induced Hrero to court the 


| friendſhip of the Romans, looking upon them as the only 


power that could give a check to the towering projects of the 


Carthaginians, and defeat their ambitious deſigns. He 


therefore ſent a ſupply of troops and proviſions to the 


Roman forces then employed in the ſiege of Rhegium, which 


enabled them to reduce that place, and conſi 
them more capable of ſupporting him, whenever he ſhould 


ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance. This was the baſis of that 


good underſtanding, which ſubſiſted for ſo long a time between 
the two powers, though it at firſt met with a ſhort interrup- 


tion. The. Cartbaginians, ever jealous of the neighbouring 


| ſtates, and now particularly fo of the Romans, took umbrage 
at this harmony, as plainly diſcovering the drift of it. In or- 


der therefore to traverſe it, they prevented Hero from poſſeſſ- 


ing himſelf of Meſſana, made it a pretext for a quarrel with 
the Romans, and pretended to take the Mamertines under 
their protection. Aero, finding the Romans not willing to 


aft in favour of the Mamertines, upon the firſt application 
of that people to them, and that the Carthaginians, at the 


ſame time they entered the citadel of Meſſana, expreſſed 
a defire of being upon good terms with him, thought it agree- 
ble to his intereſt to enter into an alliance with the latter; 


which he accordingly did, and, in conjunction with them, 
declared war againſt the Romans. This brought on the action 


Zo Ax. annal. l. viii. e. . Flor. ii. c. 2. Pol r BR. ubi. ſup. 


I. I v. epit. |. xvi, Diobox. Sicut. in excerpt. Rhodoman. I. x xiii, 


Os es. ubi ſup: 5 
on above- 


powers, and that the 
_ Carthaginian admiral, by a ſtratagem, gained a conſiderable. 


ESE SEES AS ITE CE PE YR ET TT 


1 


fo 
them. Claudius, purſuing Hiero to his capital city, beſieged 
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above-mentioned between Hiero and Claudius, wherein the 
former being defeated, fled to Syracuſe, looking upon himſelf 
as betrayed by the Carthaginians, becauſe their fleet had not 
hindered Claudius from landing his troops in Sicily. The Car- 
thaginians could never afterwards make a friend of that prince ; 
an averſion did he, from this period, conceive to 


him therein; which ftill made him more 9 of aban- 
doning the Carthaginians, and which he undoubtedly then 
had done, ſince Claudius propoſed an accommodation to 
him, had not the plague broke out in the Roman army, 
which, together with the famine and the vigorous defence of 
the beſieged, obliged the conſul to draw off, and, as ſhould 
ſeem, precipitately to leave the iſland. However, the next 

matters took another turn : the Romans, in the begin- 
ning of the campaign, conquered a good part of Sicily almoſt 
without oppoſition, advanced, at the head of their legions, 
to the gates of Syracuſe, and inveſted the town. At the 


ſame time, according to Philinus (H), they beſieged Echetla, 


a fortreſs in the dependency of Syracuſe. The Syracufian no- 
bility, having now a proſpect of nothing but a long train of 
calamities, intreated their ſovereign to make overtures for a 
peace to the Roman generals, and thereby prevent the ruin 
that threatened them. Such a deſire falling in with Hiero's 
natural ſentiments, he readily complied with it ; ſo that diſ- 
patching embaſſadors immediately to the Roman camp, a 

treaty of friendſhip and alliance was concluded to the ſatis- 


(H) This Philinus we have already had — to mention a 
a very partial hiſtorian ;. but Polybius likewiſe repreſents him as one 


abſolutely inconſiſtent with himſelf, and guilty of the greateſt ab- 
ſurdities. A certain author, whom we have before taken notice of, 
thinks, from the corrupted proper name Philænius, that he was the 
fame perſon Cornelius Nepos tells us wrote the hiſtory of Hannibal. 
From hence, and ſome MSS. of Nepos, it ſeems to follow, that he 
was called by Cicero, Silenus. But both theſe notions are overthrown 


by Diodorus Siculut, who, in agreement with Polybizs, calls him Phi · 
fp ; and tells us, that he was an Agrigentine, and wrote the hi- 


ſtory of the firſt Punic war, without entering at all into his cha- 


rater. Had this been duly attended to, it might have prevented 


ſome miſtakes i in Hexdreich, Vaoffrus and others (10), 


(10) Univ. hift. vol. xvi . 515, & 517. in not. 000 ſab. fn. Pa. 
Ib. I. i Diad. Sic. xxiii, in excerpt. Hæſch. Cic. de divin. an SF. 
de hiſt. Grec. Hendr. in catal. audtor, Vide & Boſium, 419; nt, Var 
ad. Corn. Nep. dc Hannib p. 604. edit. Lugd. Bat, 1734. 
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faction of both parties. Many things concurred to diſpoſe 
the Romans to facilitate ſo ſalutary a work; but it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve here, that by the concluſion of this 
treaty, they got, according to Eutroprus, two hundred ta- 
lents of ſilver, or, as Diodorus will have it, an hundred and 
forty thouſand drachmas, a plentiful ſupply of proviſions 
through the future courſe of this war, and found themſelves 
enabled to reduce their army in Sicily to two legions. For an 
account of the particular articles of this treaty, we muſt refer 
our readers to the hiſtory of Syracuſe * wh 
THE intereſt both of Fiero and the Romans rendered an 
accommodation neceſſary: the Romans could not have carried 
on the war with any tolerable proſpect of ſucceſs for want of 
proviſions, ſince the Carthaginians, being maſters at ſea, 
could eaſily have intercepted their convoys, and cut off 
all ſupplies, that might have come from the coaſt of 
Italy, as they actually did the laſt year, which reduced the 
Romans to the extremities hinted at above. And, on the other 
hand, Hiero found the Carthaginians not able to protect his 
dominions, nor himſelf in a capacity to make head againſt the 


conſuls. If Livy, Zonaras, Eutropius, and Syncellus, may 


be credited, he received ſeveral overthrows from the Romans 
ſince the breaking out of this war, which, in all probability, 


muſt have intirely exhauſted him. The peace concluded 


at firſt was not perpetual, but only for a term of fourteen 


years. The Carthaginians endeavoured by all poffible means 


to obſtruct the negotiation, but without any effect. With 
this view it was, that Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, 
advanced with a ſtrong body of troops to Xiphonta, giving 
Hiero to underſtand, that he was in a condition to ſup- 
port him; but hearing that every thing was ſettled, he thought 
proper to retire v. | 


Zo AR. ubi. ſup. p. 379, 380. EvTroy. hiſt. Rom. 1. ii. 
Pol #N. ftrat, I. vi. c. 16. ex. 4. LIv. Fox. & Diop. Sic. ubi 


ſup. Pn1L1xvus apud Por YB. I. i. Vide & Univerſ. hiſt, vol. 
Vi. p. 247, be. » Liv. EuTrRoy. & Zon AR. ubi ſup. 


_ Choten t ſollow them (11). | 


GeoR. SYNCEL., in Chronogr. p. 275. Pol 13. & Diop. Sic. 
ubi ſup. — | 1 


(J) Eutropius intimates, that Hiero concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Romans in the third year of this war. But the other au- 
thors we have cited, or at leaſt the majority and beſt of them, have 
placed thac treaty in the ſecond campaign, and therefore we have 


* 


(11) Evxtrop J. ii 


Tur 
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Tux Carthaginians, being thus deſerted by their ally, The Ro- 
found themſelves obliged to bear the whole burden of the mans re- 
war, which yet they believed themſelves capable of doing. Auce ſeve- 
They were ſo far from being diſpirited on this occaſion, that ral co 
they reſolved to exert themſelves in an extraordinary manner, Sicily. 
to drive the Romans out of Sicily, and even to oblige king 
Hiero to renounce his new alliance. They placed numerous 
gariſons in all their frontiers, perfected the works of their 
_ fortified towns, and ſent officers, with large ſums of money, 

to make levies in Liguria, Gaul, and Iberia. The Romans 
in the mean time, marching into the Carthoginian territo- 
ries, laid fiege to Adranon and Macella, which they carried 
on with great vigour, but wererepulſed in all their aſſaults, an 
at laſt forced to riſe from before them. However, they met with 
better ſucceſs at Segeſta (K), which, having been founded by 
Areas, or at leaſt one of his Trojan companions, and conſequent- 
ly related to the Romans, opened its gates to the conſul, after 
having maſſacred the Carthaginiangariſon. The people of Ali- 
ena did the like. Hilara, Tyrita, and Aſcela, were carried ſword 
in hand. As for the Tyndarites, they propoſed ſubmitting upon 
the firſt appearance of the Roman army, had they not been 

prevented by the Carthaginians, who, upon the firſt intelli- 
gence of their deſign, carried off the principal citizens as hoſ- 
tages, and conveyed all the proviſions and military ſtores in 


(K) According to Servius, this city received its name from one 
Aceftes, a Trojan, whom /Eneas left in poſſeſſion of it at his de- 
parture from Sicily. Eunius calls this Aceſtes ÆAncas's hoſt, and con- 

ſequently intimates him to have been one of the Aborigines of Sicily. 
The inhabitants of it, from their firſt acquaintance with the Ra- 
| mans, looked upon them as their kindred and relations, and al- 
ways moſt heartily eſpouſed their intereſt. Before that time, it is 

probable, they had an averſion to the Greeks, as being of Trojay 
ex traction; and therefore might very naturally court the aſſiſtance 
of the Carthaginians on all occaſions, as we find ſometimes they did. 
Afterwards, when they became ſubject to Carthage, they undoubt- 
edly were very faithful to that ſtate ; but, at the commencement 
of this war, preferred the Romans to that nation, for the reaſon 


aVbove aſſigned. That cities frequently, in antient times, were de- 


nominated after great men, is a truth obvious to all perſons mo- 
derately verſed in the knowledge of antiquity (12), 5 


(12) Virg. En. v. ver. 718. & Serv. in he. Cie. in Ver. 4. de fon. 
e. 33. Ennius apud. Lactant. J. i. c. 22. Dio. J. liv. Vide & Velſer. 
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the place to Lilybeum. After this, the conſuls retired to 
Rhegium, where they took up their winter-quarters v. 


They defeat THE next campaign, the Carthaginians appointed Hann | 


the Car- commander in chief of all their forces, who made Agrigentum, 
thaginians 2g being the moſt commodious for that purpoſe by its ſitua- 
and tate tion, a place of arms, and fixed there his principal magazine. 
Arrigen The conſuls L. Poſthumius Megellus and Q. Mamilius Vitu- 
892 tus, being appriſed of this, advanced with a powerful army 
Into the neighbourhood of that city, and, after having blocked 

it up for ſome months, beſieged it in form. As this ſiege hap- 

pened in the middle of harveſt, the Carthaginian garifon, ob- 

| ſerving great numbers of the enemy diſperſed in the fields, 

in order to carry off the corn to their camp, made a vigorous 
fally, cut many of them to pieces, and had almoſt forced their 
intrenchments ; but were at laſt beat back into the town. In 

the mean time, Hannibal, the ſon of Giſco, who commanded 

in the place, finding the Romans to puſh on the ſiege with 

ſuch vigour, that he muſt be obliged to capitulate, unleſs 
ſpedily relieved, diſpatched reiterated expreſſes to Carthage, 


with an account of his diftreſs. Hereupon Hanns received 
orders to attempt raiſing the ſiege ; in order to which, he firſt 
marched to Heraclea, within twenty miles of Agrigentum, 


and from thence to Erbeſſa, where poſting himſelf, he ſo 
ſtreightened the Roman army, that they were in great danger 
of periſhing for want of proviſions, as having no proſpect of 


any ſupply. Though that army at firſt, according to Dieds- 


rus, conſiſted of an hundred thouſand men, moſt of whom 
- were Sicilians, not a fourth part of them now remained fit 


for ſervice ; and the plague at the ſame time breaking out 


amongſt them, they found themſelves in a very melancholy ſi- 
tuation, This induced the conſuls now to think of attack- 
ing Hanno, though they had before declined an engagement, 


when that general had made a motion, as though he intended 


do offer them battle, and even defeated their cavalry. Having 
then plenty of proviſions, and being ſtrongly intrenched, they 


imagined themſelves able to ſtarve the gariſon to a ſurrender ; 


and therefore, as their army, through the great fatigues they 
had undergone during the ſiege, was not near ſo numerous as 


but being now reduced to great diſtreſs, they braved the e- 
nemy; who ſuſpecting ſome: ambuſcade, did not ſhew the 


» Porys. Diop. Sic. Liv. Oros. & ZONAR, ubi ſup. Vide 
& Pour. FEST. in voc. Sefa. Mo 


_ conſiderable 


the Carthaginian, they judged it prudent to avoid a battle; g 


fame diſpoſition to fight. The Romans, however, reaped 


"oe. a th a. a9 ad 
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conſiderable advantage from this conduct; for Hiero, finding 
the Carthaginians ſuperior to his new allies, had delayed ſup- 
porting them in the manner he was obliged to by the laſt 
treaty 3 whereas at this time, ſeeing the tables turned, he ſup- 
plied them in great abundance with all kinds of proviſions. 
Many Sicilian cities likewiſe, animated by the ſame event, 
| ſent deputations to the Romans, and joined them with a good 
body of forces. Hanno, obſerving this, and believing Han- 
nibal, ſallying out of the town in the heat of the action, 
would fall upon the rear of the enemy, advanced ſome time- 
after into a plain near the Roman camp, and drew up his ar- 
my in order of battle. In the mean time, the Roman gene- 
rals, by way of precaution, had poſted proper detachments to 
repulſe any ſally the beſieged might make, and, upon Han- 
no's approach, ſent privately another body to attack the 
Cartbaginian rear. As ſoon as this diſpoſition was made, the 
Roman army moving out of their trenches into the plain, - 
faced the enemy, and towards evening a bloody engagement | 
enſued. But the Romans behaved with ſuch bravery, that, | 
notwithſtanding the obſtinate reſiſtance they met with, they 
carried the day, and intirely routed the Carthaginians, put- 
ting to the ſword vaſt numbers of their men, and killing ſome 
of their elephants, Hannibal, during the engagement, ſalli- 
ed out with the beſt part cf the gariſon; but being repulſed 
by the troops the conſuls had poſted at all the avenues to the 
city, he was obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. Imme- 
diately afterwards making his eſcape, he abandoned the place 
to the Romans ; and Hanno fled, with the broken remains of 
his army, to Heraclea. The ſiege of Azrigentum continued 
| ſeven months, the Romans loſing thirty thouſand foot and five 
hundred and forty horſe before the town *. | 
THe Carthaginians, greatly chagrined at the ill ſucceſs of Proceedings 
their arms the:preceding campaign, attributed it, as uſual, to of the Ro- 
the bad conduct of their general; and therefore not only ex- mans and 
acted an immenſe ſum of money from Hanno, by way of fine, Carthagi- 
but likewiſe deprived him of his commiſiion, appointing Ha- nians ia Si- 
milcar to command the forces in his room. Hannibal, an cily the be. 
officer of good repute, took upon him the command of the gin=ning of 
fleet, and received orders from Hamilcar to ravage the coaſts Ci cam- 
of Italy, that he might draw the conſuls that way, and by ſuch £4g*- 
a diverſion, enable the land-forces to attack more ſucceſsfully 
the Roman conqueſts in Szcity, But the Romans had taken 
ſuch care to guard their coaſts, by polling detachments in 
proper places to prevent the enemy from making a deſcent, 


* Zonar, ubi ſupra. 


that 
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that this deſign was rendered abortive, and the conſul C. 
Duilius landed two legions in Sicily without oppoſition. Up- 
on his arrival there, he advanced to Myttiſtratum (L), and 
laid fiege to that fortreſs ; but, notwithſtanding the large train 
of battering-engines he had with him, was obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege, and retire with great loſs. In the mean time, Hamil- | 


car, ſuſpecting a body of Gallic mercenaries in his army of a 
deſign to deſert to the enemy, becauſe they had lately muti- 


nied for want of their pay, commanded them to ſtorm a town | 


- defended by a Roman gariſon, of which, by means of his ſpies, 
he gave the Romans private intelligence, that they might re- 
ceive them in a proper manner. The Romans, thus inform- 
ed of their approach, laid an ambuſcade for the Gauls; into 
which falling, and not being ſupported by Hamilcar, they 
were all cut off to a man. Frontinus ſeems to relate this 
event differently, intimating, that the Gauls, amounting to 


four thouſand men, were ſent to pillage the country, and 5 


that they ſold their lives at a dear rate. The conſul, being 
ignorant of Hamilcar's view in this point of conduct, looked 


upon the action as a ſignal advantage gained over the enemy, 


and, animated thereby, made preparations with great vigour 


for a freſh attack upon the Carthaginian territories. But 


the Romans receiving now a blow by ſea, he was recalled to 


command the fleet, and conſequently, for ſome time, obliged ; 


to ſuſpend the operations by land 7). | 


| Boodes INE Romans, obſerving that the coaſts of Italy lay expo- 


tates a Ro. ſed to the depredations of the Carthaginian fleets, which made 


man /qua- frequent deſcents upon them, whiltt Africa enjoyed all the 


| 2 of .—4 ſweets of peace, were reſolved to attack the enemy in the moſt 
$34 


No. coping with any the Carthaginians could fit out againſt them. 
2 woo 4 Drop. Sic. & Porr. ubi. ſupra. Zon A R. I. viii. c 10: 


nibal, be Fox. I. ii. c. 2. LI v. in epit. 17. FxonTin, ſtrat. I. iii. c. 16. 


Carthagi- * 3. ; 
nian admi- 12 : g | f | "LY . 
(L) This town Diodorus calls Myſtratus, Polybius Myttiſtratum, 


ral. 


talicus Amaſira. Pliny mentions the Yutuſtratini, which were un- 
doubtedly the inhabitants of it. Both from the name and the ſitua- 

tion aſſigned it by ſome of the above-mentioned authors, the S;cili- 
an town at preſent called 4/iftretta ſeems to anſwer to it (13) 


(13) Diod. Sic 1. xxiii. in excerpt. Rhodoman. Polyb. I. i. Zonar. 


4. viii. c. 11. Steph. Byxant. de urb. in. voc. Plin. I. iii. c. 8. Sil. 
Ital. J. xiv. ver. 267. 


ſenſible part, and, in order to this, to equip a fleet capable of 


Zonaras Mutiftratus, Stephanus Byzantinus Ameſtratus, and Silius I. 
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This was a bold undertaking in a nation, who were al- 
moſt totally ignorant of ſea-affairs, and ſuch a ſtrange phæno- 
menon, that it induced Polybrus, according to his own relati- 
on, to write the hiſtory of the firſt Punic war. We ſhall 
therefore make it our buſineſs here to touch upon all the moſt 
material circumſtances relative to ſuch an extraordinary at- 
tempt, that have hitherto eſcaped us. Hannibal, the Car- 

_ thaginian admiral, being defirous of deſtroying the Roman 
navy in its infancy, by his emiſfaries found means to deco 
Cneius, or, as Polybius calls him, Caius Cornelius Scipio, 
with ſeventeen new-built galleys, ts the port of Lipara. 
Upon his arrival there, the Carthaginians, who had ſent be- 
fore a ſquadron into that harbour under the command of 
Boodes, begged for peace in the moſt ſuppliant manner, pre- 
tending to ſubmit to whatever conditions the Romans ſhould 
think fit to impoſe upon them. At the ſame time they ac- 
quainted him, that the Carthag:nian commodore was fo ex- 
tremely indiſpoſed, that he could not poſſibly come on board his 
galley, or that otherwiſe he would have waited upon him, and 
made the overture in perſon ; and therefore intreated him to 
honour Beodes with his company, in order to ſettle a firm and laſt- 
ing peace between the two nations. The credulous Roman, 
giving ear to this prepofal; was detained priſoner by the perfi- 
dious Carthaginian, and his whole ſquadron taken after a faint. 
reſiſtance. This Roman ſquadron was ſent from the reſt of 
the ſhips to Mana, to reconnoitre the coaſts, and give 
directions there for the reception and ſecurity of the grand 
fleet; of which Hannibal, who was then at Panormus, 
receiving intelligence, immediately detached twenty gal- 

leys, under the command of Boodes, who made themſelves 
maſters of the Roman veſlels in the manner above-mentioned. 
Z onaras tells us, that the Carthaginian comodore at firſt made 
the proper diſpoſitions to attack the Romans ; but finding them 
in a poſture to give him a warm reception, he judged it more 
convenient to have recourſe to the artifice already related. 
The ſame author adds, that the legionary tribunes on board 

the Roman fleet, attending the conſul, were likewiſe taken, 
and all of them ſent priſoners to Carthage ; and that, after 

this, the ſeventeen galleys ſurrendered, without ftriking a 

ſtroke. Soon after Hannibal himſelf committed great rava- 

ges on the coaſts of Italy, whither he had advanced at the head 
of fifty galleys, to take a view of the Roman naval forces 
there; but was attacked in his turn, Joſt the beſt part of 
his ſhips, and with great difficulty made his eſcape. This 
ſomething | raiſed the drooping ſpirits of the Romans, who 
Vor. XVII. | G 57/5 - WE 
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were not a little dejected at the loſs they had before ſuſtain- 


ed . ; 


Dai NoTwiTHSTANDING this defeat, the Cartbaginians, 


con ſul 


being one of the moſt powerful nations of the world by ſea, 


gains ano. entertained ſtill a very contemptible opinion of the Roman 


ther mo 


fleet, which was but in its infancy. The Remans, on the 


| fignal vie- other hand, dreaded the naval force of the Carthaginians, 


tory over 
im 


take upon him the command of the 


though they had gained an advantage over Hannibal, eſpeci- 


ally as they had loſt one of their conſuls, who was an able and 


brave commander. In order therefore to make head againſt 
the enemy upon the watery element, the ſenate ordered the 
remaining conſul, C. Duilius, immediately to leave Sicily, and 
ſquadron then in the 
ſtraights of Rhegium. This he did, and engaging the Car- 
thaginians, by the help of the coruus, a machine which we 


have already deſcribed at large from Polybius, intirely defeated 


them . Some authors intimate, that the manus ferree, or 
harpagones, a grappling inftrument, were a mackine different 
from the corvi b (M), and of great ſervice to the Romans in 


this action. Others maintain, that they were the ſame or at leaſt 
that the former appertained to the latter c. For our part, we 
think it evident from Curtius, Pliny, and others, that the 
manu ferree (N) were more antient than the corvi, and of 


HDyrian 


| z Diop. Ste. Liv. Pot vn & Zen. ubi ſup. PoLy zu. 
Arat. |. vi. c. 16. ex. 5. Vide & Ennium in annal. 6, 7. cum 
not. HI AON. Col uu. accurant. Heſſel. Amſt. 1507, Po- 


1B. LI v. & Fron. ubi ſup. Zowan. |. viii. c. 11. Luc. Aut. 


in lib. memorial. c. 46. Aux ETL. Vicr. five auct. vit. vir. illuſt. 
| ze EuTroy.l. ii. d Prix. l. vii. c. 56. Curr. I. iv. paſl. 


ide & Fae 1nsnem. in Flor. l. ii. c 2 atq; Liv. I. xxx. c. 10. 
e Fron. & aud. vit. vir. illuſt. ubi ſup. S. Jut. Fron r ix. I. ii. 
C 3. ex. 24. | HE 


() To what has been already faid of the corous, we ſhall only 
add, that the chevalier Folard has obliged the world with a 


learned and eurious diſſertation upon it. Dominicus Machaneu:, 


in his ſcholia upon Cornelizs Nepos, likewiſe has given us a mi- 


engagements 
mans ; which ſeems a ſufficient proof, that they were not the 'cor- 


nute deſcription of it, which is extracted chiefly from Polybiz:. 
This we mention putely for the ſake of our curious and inquifitive 


(NW) Zonaras intimates, that the mann, ferree, or 


were fixed to the ends of long poles, and that with them the Re- 
"oy gives us 
much the fame account of them, and tells us, that the Carrbagini, 


mans grappled and brought to the enemy's ſhips. 


likewiſe made uſe of them in their naval with the Ro- 


nen ngen een 
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Tyrian extraction, and conſequently. known to the 4 Cartha- 
ginians themſelves ; though at the ſame time we believe 
they were much improved by the corvi. As the Roman 
veſſels were vaſtly inferior to the Carthaginian in lightneſs 
and activity, the corvus was invented to remedy that defect. 
Hannibal, though he performed the part of a gallant com- 
mander in this action, was obliged to abandon his ſeptireme, 
or admiral galley, to the enemy, and gat off in a ſmall boat. 
The reſt of the Carthaginian galleys ſoon after came up with 


the Romans, but met with the ſame fate the others had dome 


before. The loſs of the Carthaginians in this deuble engage- 
ment 1s variouſly related by the Roman hiſtorians ; but the 
moſt authentic account of it is the inſcription on the baſis of 
the columna raſtrata (O) of Duilius, ſtill preſerved at Rome, 
and which may be ſeen in a former part of this work. As for 
Hannibal, having before fled from Agrigentum, he would 
moſt certainly have been crucified upon his arrival at Carthage, 


had he not, by an inſtance of Punic ſubtilty, avoided the im- 
pending danger. However, the ſenate thought proper to re- 


d Liv. 


ubi ſap, Vide & Scunryen. in Mil. nav. l. xi. 


was, Gnce this was invented by Deiljus. Schefſer thinks that theſe 


manut ferreæ, or harpagones, were iron hooks fixed in the heads of 


_ poles, which, by the aſſiſtance of a chain faſtened to the maſt, were 


thrown down with great force upon the enemies veſſels ; which 


they penetrated in ſuch a manner, that nothing could diſengage 


them; ſo that they hoiſted them up into the air, and then daſhed 
them upon the water with ſo great violence, that they were fre- 
quently funk, The Greek: called this machine a gr, according 
to Heſychius (14). =— An 


(O) The nave; roftrate from whence Duiliur's pillar vas called 


columna roſtrata, were veſſels ſo denominated from the Latin word 
roftra ſiguifying the beaks of ſhips. Theſe beaks, in figure re- 
ſembling thoſe of hirds, conſiſted of braſs, and ſerved not only to 
cut the water in failing, but likewiſe to damage the enemys ſhips 
in an engagement. is is not only apparent from the figure of 
| thele veſſels in the columna roſtrata of Duilius, und on antient coins, 
but likewiſe from Diadorus Siculus and Polybius. The Romans and 
Carthaginians both made uſe of ſuch veſſels. It is likely they were 
of eaſtern extraction. The Carthaginians, as Silius ſeems to in- 


timate, had them from their anceſtors the Tyrians and they from the 


Sidonians (15), 


< (14) Zonar. I. viii. c. 10. Liv. I. xxx.c. 10, Scheffer. ubi jup. 


Heſych. in voc. zowayn. (15) Jfider. J. xix. c. 1. Diod Sic. 


J. xiv. Polyb. I. i. c. 50. Sil Hake. I. xiv. 


G 2 move 
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move him from the command of the ſca-forces. This we 
learn from Oreſius and Zonaras ; but, according to Polybizs, 
he was continued in that poſt, and the ſame campaign cruci 
by his own men, upon their receiving another diſgrace from 
the Romans *. 
Hamilcar ForTUNE, however, did not intircly abandon the Car- 
 furpriſes thaginians. Their arms in Sicily were attended with a good 
the Syra· run of ſucceſs after the departure of Duilius ; for though the 
on Romans, in conſequence of their late victory, obliged the 
22 1 Curthaginians to raiſe the ſiege of Segeſta, which a body of 
keene their troops had formed, and carried the town of Macella by 
Sicily. aſſault; yet Hamilcar, whoſe head- quarters were then at Pa- 
normus, only waited for a favourable opportunity to attack 
them. In the mean time, a diſpute aroſe in the Roman camp 
between the auxiliary troops and the legionaries, which came 
to ſuch a height, that a ſeparation ſeemed inevitable, the for- 
mer having actually marked out a camp for themſelves be- 
tween Paropus and Therme (P). A general, much leſs vigi- 
lant than Hemilcar, would naturally have taken advantage of 
| ſuch a diſſenſion; the Carthaginians therefore, ſurpriſing them 
near the ſpot of ground they had choſen to encamp upon, be- 
fore they could intrench themſelves, put four thouſand, ac- 
. cording to Pelybius, or, as Diodorus will have it, fix thou- 


ſand, of chem to the ſword, and * che reſt. After 


e Avnet. Vier. & Zowan. ubi ſup. Pol v2. abi fop. Uni- 
verſ. hiſt. vol. xii. p. 16. not. (F. Dios. Sic. I. x xiii. in ex- 
cerpt. Hœſchel. „NV e 


(b Salma ſius, depending upon che nity of Mela, Pham, 
and S!rabo, places the city here mentioned by Diodorus in the 
ſouthern, or rather ſouth-weſtern, part of the iſland, in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Selinut. Beſides this, there was another of the ſame 

name, founded by the Cartheginians upon the ruins of Himere, 
which we have already given a deſcription of. That the Termini of 
the modern Sicilians ſtands upon the ſame ſpot of ground, which the 
antient Thermez Himerenſes, or, as Diodorus calls it, Therma, occu- 

| Pied, is evident from Gruter and Marius Aretivs. Cicero likewiſe, 
and Pindar's ſcholiaſt, both nake notice of this laſt city; which 
ve could not intirely paſs over in ſilence. as being of Cartbaginian 

| extraQion (16). 


(16) Strab J. vi. p. 189. P. Mel . u. c. 7. Plin, J. iii. e. 8. 
| Saimaſ” in Solin. e. 5. 5. Fo. Cc. in Ver. ii. c. 35. Scol. in Pind. 
 Olpmp xvii. ſub fin, Diod. Sic. l. xiii. Marius Aretius in chorograph. 

Sicil. & inſeript, apud Gruter. p. 433. 3. 6. — apa Strab. 
ubi ſup. p. 188. 23 4. vi. /ub init. 


this 
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this blow, Hamilcar made himſelf maſter of Camarina and 
Enna, and fortified Drepanum, ſurrounding it with a wall. 
Here he likewiſe depoſited the moſt valuable part of his bags» 
gage and other effects. Then advancing to Eryx, he almoſt 
razed that antient city, leaving only a ſmall part of it ſtanding 
to cover the famous temple of Venus Erycina, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by Zuneas; and carried the inhabitants to 
Drepanum. This he did to prevent the Roman; from taking 
poſt in that fortreſs, in caſe the citizens ſhould be diſpoſed to 
invite them thither. In ſhort, he reduced many cities, partly 
by force, and partly by treachery ; and had made himſelf 
maſter of the whole iſland, had not Florus, the Roman gene- 
ral, after Duilius was gone to Rome, behaved with great vi- 
gilance and bravery. However, this ſucceſs was not laſting, 
as we ſhall ſee immediately r. 5 1 5 
Hannibal, according to Polybius, after the defeat off of Myle, Hannibal 
returned to Carthage; where being reinforced by a good fir eriſed by 
number of galleys, and attended by many officers of great % Ro- 
merit, he put to ſea again, ſteering his courſe for the coaſt of mans, and 
Sardinia, He had not been long in one of the harbours of that cracifedby - 
iſland, probably Calaris, now Cagliari, but he was ſurpriſed bis own 
by the Romans, who carried off many of his ſhips, and took mer. 
great numbers of his men priſoners. This ſo incenſed 
the reft, that they ſeized their admiral, and crucified 
him; but who was his immediate ſucceſſor, does not 
appear. The Romans, however, reaped no other advan- 
tage from this action, than ſhewing their activity, en- 
couraging their allies, and a little diminiſhing the naval power 
of their rival. Had Hannibal eſcaped death for the preſent, 
it is probable he would have met with it at Carthage; ſince 
it was looked upon there as the higheſt crime in a general to 
be unſucceſsful. Nothing further material happened either this 
campaign, or the following, if we will give credit to Poly- 
8 1 | 
Tow ARDs the cloſe of the following campaign, Hamilcar 5 5 

put his troops into winter quarters at Panormus, poſting pro- „ of be 
per detachments at the principal avenues to the city, to pre- 2 
vent a ſurpriſe. In the mean time, C. Aguilius Florus, the Sicily." 
| Roman general, having received a reinforcement, advan ds 


$ into the neighbourhood of Panormus, and offered the enemy 


battle; but finding that they would not ſtir out of the town, 
and that he was not ſtrong enough to undertake the ſiege of 
the place, eſpecially as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, he 


Dion. Sic, & Por vB. ubi ſup. 5 PoLYs, & Zonar, 


moved 


54 


the Romans had twice ineffectua 


open the gates to the Romans. 


and defended by ſo numerous a gariſon, that he could not 
make himſelf maſter of it, till he received a large train of 
battering engines and other ſupplies from king Hiere. After 


the inhabitants in the ſame manner they had done thoſe of 
 Attifiratum. The conſul afterwards ſeized upon Enna by 
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1 with his army to Hippana, and took it by aſſault. 


rom thence he marched to ä a fortreſs which 


beſieged, and fat down 
before it. Florus here made his N ſv ſlowly, either 


through the bad diſpoſition of the ground, or the bravery of 
the Carthaginian gariſon, that he could nat reduce the city 


before the expiration of his office. However early the next 


ſpring, his ſucceſſor, A. Attilius Collatinys, or, as Zonaras 
_ calls him, 4. Attilius Latinus, joining the army before Myt- 


tiſtratum with a ſtrong body of forces, puſhed on the ſiege 
with ſuch vigour, that the Carthaginian gariſon abandoned 
the town in the night, and the wives and children of the ci- 
tirens, by their outcries and lamentations, obliged them to 
The ſoldiers, enraged at the 
obſtinate defence they had made, and their attachment to the 
Carthaginians, at firſt put all they met, without diſtinction, 
to the ſword ; but the conſul cauſing a proclamation to be 
made, that every Roman ſoldier ſhould poſſeſs all the perſons 
and effects of thoſe he took priſoners, the flaughter ceaſed. 


However, the city itſelf was levelled with the ground, and the 
remaining part of the inhabitants ſold for ſlaves. 


next attacked Camarina, and, in his march thither, was near 
being cut off, with his whole. 


The conful 


army, by a ſtratagem 
milcar, as has been already related ; but found it ſo ſtrong, 


theſe arrived, the Romans ſoon carried the town, and treated 


treachery, and maſſacred the Carthaginian gariſon. Sittana 
he took by ſtorm ; and Camicus, a caftle belonging to the 
Agrigentines, was betrayed to him. Other places, of leſs 


importance, ſurrendered of courſe ; ſo that the Carthaginians 


began to loſe ground conſiderably, "notwithſtanding their late 


| ſucceſſes. The Romans, looking upon Camicus as a poſt of 


conſequence, left a' conſiderable party of men to defend it 
and having poſſeſſed themſelves of Erbeſſus, which was de- 
ſerted by in its inhabitants, made preparatiom to ir down . 


| Lipara with all their forces ©, 


b For vn. ubi ſup. Lon a R. I. viii. c. 11. p. 387. Diop. Ste. 


hedoman. Aung 1. VIcr. five auc̃t vit. vir. 


illoftr. in Anil. Collatin. * Liv, epit. I. xvii. Eur kor. ii. 


is 


Ons, I. iv. c. 7. 


of Ha- 
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In the mean time L. Cornelius Scipio, Florus's collegue, 4s like- 

ſailed, with the ſquadron under his command, towards Far- wiſe in 
dinia and Corjica, two iſlands in the Tyrrhenian ſea, ſubject Sardinia 
to Carthage, and ſo neat one another, that, at 4 great diſ- 42 Cot- 
tance, they ſeemed to be but one iſland. The conſul firſt ſica. 
made a deſcent in Corfica, and took Aleria, or, as Zonarns 
calls it, Valeria, by ftorm ; upon ( Q) which the other 

towns 


( Q) About the year 1615, a fone was dug up neat the Porta 
cee in Rome, with the following inſcription upon it, commemo- - 
rating the event here mentioned. This ſtone is five palms four 
inches long, and two palms ten inches broad. 


HON COI NO. PIOIRVME.COSENTIONT. 1 
— SCIPIONE,FILIOST BARBATI) 
CON. CE NSOR.AIDILIS. HIC. FVET. A 


HEC.CEPIT.CORISICA.ALERIAQVE.VRB E 
DEDET. TEMPESTATEBVS.AIDE MERETO 


Hunc plurimi con/entiunt Rome 
Bonorum optimum fuiſſe virum | 
LUCIUM SCIPIONEM. Filius Barbdti, | 
Conſul, cenſor, ædilis hic fuit. | 
Hie cepit Corſicam, Aleriamque wrbem ; 
Dedit Tempeftatibus dem merito, 


Moft people agree; that of all the good men in Rome his LucriusSciyro 
vas the beſt. He vas the ſon of Scipio, ſurnamed Barbatus, as like- 
aviſe conſul, cenſor, and ile He took the city of Aleria, and con- 
gaered Corlica ; and built a ack the — as he had great 


rea/on to do. 


From this moſt remarkable inſcription, which, in in point of anti- 
quity, is fearce inferior to that on the baſe of the columna roſtrata 
of Duilias, ſince the action here referred to happened in the year 
of Rome 494, the year after Duilius got his naval victory, may be 
drawn the following obſervations : 

1. That the L. Scipio mentioned here was not the L. Scipio faid 
by Livy to have been made conſul in Etruria. but another, the ſon 
of Barbatus, who ſubdued Corfica, A. U. C. 494. 

2. That he was the fame perſon with him, who, acraiifiing to 
the Capitoline Tables, triumphed over the Corfi, Sardi, and Car- 

ſthaginians. | 

3. That either the MSS. of Ling, or the Fafti Capitolini, muſt 
be out, when the firſt affirm, that Scipio Barbatus's prænomen was 
Publius, and the Hft,- that Eecins Scipio, who triumphed over the 


Co'f 


are confirmed by the words it contains. | 
10. That; in antient times, ſome letters of the Roman and La- 
7 alphabet, at leaſt, were borrowed from the Etruſcant, ſince and 
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towns ſubmitted, that being the only place of ſtrength in the 
whole iſland. As the Carthaginians had a ſtrong fleet of gal- 


levs 


Corſe, Sardi, and Carthaginians, at the time afore-ſaid, was theſſon 
of L. Scipio. | | 

4. That a vacancy or biatus in the Capitoline Tables may be from 
hence ſupplied ; fince from the inſcription it appears, that this L. 


| Scipio muſt have been, in all probability, Duilizs's collegue in the 


cenſorſhip A. U. C. 495. From whence it follows, that Onuphr:- 
1 Panvinius is gui'ty of 2 miſtake, when he makes Cz, Scipio Af- 


| na to have been Dui/ius's collegue in the cenſorſhip the year above- 
mentioned. | | 


5. That a paſſage in Ovid may be hereby explained, which, be- 
fore the diſcovery of this inſcription, was not underſtoo : 
Te quogue; Tempeſtas, meritam delubra fatemnir, - 
Cum pære oft Corſis obruta claſſis aquis. | 


Some authors im2gined this to point at the tempeſt Clatidius Nero 
the conſul met with in the year of Rome 551, in which, according 
to Livy, his fleet was near being deſtroyed ; others, to one that 


attacked Marcellus; and laſtly, others, to one in which Metellzs's 


ſquadron was almoſt loſt ; whereas it undoubtedly alludes to one, 
that L. Scipio, at the time we are ſpeaking of, met with on the 


coaſt of Corfica, wherein he very narrowly eſcaped deſtruction. 

6. That of courſe L, Scipio was attacked by ſuch a tempeſt on 
the coaſt of Corſica, in which his whole fleet was in the moſt immi- 
nent danger of being loſt ; and that, upon account of his deliver- 
ance therefrom, he built a temple, which he dedicated to the Tem- 
pets, 1, e. to the deities preſiding over them. 


7. That the Remess looked upon tempeſts 2s deities, or at leaſt 


imagined they had deities preſiding over them, and therefore paid 
them divine honours, > | | | 
8. That the name of the principal fortreſs in Corfica, was Aleria, 


and not Valeria, as we find it in all the MSS, of Zonaras ; and that 


therefore theſe MSS. may be emended by this inſcription. 


9. That many obſervations ing to the antient language of 
the Romans and Latins, laid down by Feftus, Quintilian, and others, 


apparently belong to that nation; at leaſt, that the Erruſcam had 
letters in their alphabet, which, in figure, correſponded with ſome 
of the Roman and Latin letters. This is confirmed by the legends 


on ſeveral conſular coins, 


Many other concluſions might be drawn from hence, which we 
have not time at preſent to touch upon. It is not improbable, that 
the ſtone, on Which this inſcription was found, belonged to Scipio's 


7 
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leys on the coaſt of Sardinia, they were in no great pain for 

that iſland. Upon Scipio's moving that way, they detached 
one part of it to reconnoitre him; which immediately retired 

upon his approach. But, upon his entering the port of Olbia, 

the appearance of the whole Carthaginian ſquadron, then 
riding at. anchor there, was ſo terrible, that he thought pro- 

per to ſheer off, without putting his deſign, in execution. A 

further inducement to. him not to undertake the conqueſt of 

Sardinia at this preſent juncture, was his pat having a ſuffici- 
eng body of Jegjonares on board to atack, the Cgrthoginions 
by land. 68 not received proper . intelligence of the 
enemy's ſtrength on that fide, he had, hot taken the neceſſary, 
meaſures to render that expedition ſucceſsful, and therefore 
found himſelf obliged to retreat. in 2 precipitate manner ; but 
ſome authors give us to underſtand, that ſoon after, having 
been furniſhed with a larger body of land-forces, he returned, 
and (R) reduced Clbia. Other places of lefs note, upon the 
reduction of that town, fell to him; but he could not make 
bimſelf maſter of the whole iſland. However, according to 
Eutrapius, he carried off with him a vaſt number both of the 


_ Corſi and Sardi priſoners i, | 
Hamilcar er informed, the year following, that the Ro- The Ro- 
mans had a deſigu upon Lipara, threw a body of forces into mans, by a 

| that town by night, unknown to the conful. This was done Hratagem, 

in ſo private and unexpected a manner, that the citizens, give he 
though ſtrongly inclined to the Remans, found themſelves in- Carthagi- 


nians 


6 ©. Low : 
For vs. LIV. Zona. ubi ſup, Fos. I. ii. c. 2. Ouos Sardinia. 
I. iv. c. 7. EuTroy. 1 ii. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xii. p 17. 


omb, and that he was buried not far from the Porta Capene (17). 


(Ny Hau, who had behaved with fo moch bravery in Sicily, 
commanded" in Olbia, and was killed in one of the attacks. 


(1%) Liv. } x. I. xxx. & alib. paſſ. Ovid fal. J vi. Feſt. Pomp. | 
in vec: Duonum, & woe. Topper, ut & Carm. Saliar. in gu. videre NN 
eff Duonus Ceruſus, i. e. Bonus Creator. M. Fab Quintil. ] i c. 4. 

& 7.1. ix. c. 4. & alib. Vide & Jeſ. Scalig. in Sext. Pomp. Feſt. 
| tb. de verb. fign caftigat. p. 209, 210. Tab. Eugubin. 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5 apud Dempft. de Etrur. regal. vol i. edit. Flaremt. 1723. Phil. 

 Bonarot. ad monum. Etruje. op. Demſt addit. explic. & conject. ſecb. 


41: p. $6—88. ed. Florent, 1726. Anton Fran. Gorii. muſeum. E- 
tuſcum, pa ed. Florent 1737. 5 2 


Vor. XVII. . H : . 


* 
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5 bal's eſcaping puniſhment by a. 
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capable of making any reſiſtance. The conſul, arriving be- 


fore the place, made a vigorous attack ; but was repulſed by 
Hamilcar, at the head of the gariſon, with the laughter of a 
great number of men. At the ſame time Sulpicius, who thenacted 


as admiral, after having hovered ſeveral days about the coaſt of 


Sardinia, made a deſcent there, and completed the reduction of 
that iſland. According to Florus, by razing the city of Caralis, or 
Carala, the capital af the iſland, he ſo terrified the Sard;, that 
they ſubmitted to him. Zonaras informs us, that the contra: 

winds prevented an engagement between Sulpicins and the Car- 
thaginians ; but that afterwards Atilius, who commanded the 


land-forces, found an opportunity of impoſing upon the Car- 


thaginian admiral, by means of ſome deſerters, whom he 
bribed to aſſure him, that the Romans intended to land in 
Africa. Upon this, according to the ſame author, the Car- 
thaginian ſquadron, having been before driven by ſtreſs of 


weather into one of the ports of Sardinia, looſed immediate- 


ly, though in the night, and ſer fail for Africa; but were 
attacked by Sulpicius, who, being appriſed of the intelligence 
given them, had poſted himſelf in a proper place to intercept 
them, and either took or ſunk, by favour of the night, moſt 


of their thips. The good ſucceſs of this ſtratagem encouraged 


the Romans now in good earneſt to prepare for an expedition 
to Africa, as the only means to oblige the enemy to evacuate 


| Sicily, and procure them a peace upon their own terms = ). 


* Zona R. ubi ſup. c. 12, 13. Por rz. Liv. & Flog. ubi ſup. 


(S) Zonaras and Qrofius make Hannibal to have been the Car- 


thaginian admiral at this time, and, if we remember right, are the 
only authors who tell ys, that he had his commiſſion taken from 


him tor the ill ſucceſs he met with in bis engagement with Dui- 
lius. Aurelius Viator indeed agrees with them in relation to Hauni- 

1s e T ttratagem ; but ſays not a word of 
his being deprived of his command, Zona as and Oraſſus therefore 
being modern, in compariſon of Pohbius, whom they contradict in 
this particular, and unſuppoited by any antient writer in what they 
advance as to the point before us, we have choſen to follow the laſt 
hiſtorian, when he affirms, that Hauniba ! was continued in his 
command of the fleet, and crucified ſoon after by his own men. 


| Beſides, it ſeems improbable, that, if he had been diſcarded on 
Account of his ill conduct, or ill ſueceſs, which the ſuperſtitious 
| Carthaginians looked upon as very ominous, the ſenate of Carthage 


ſhould 
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Tus next year, from Zonaras it ſeems probable, that the The Ro- | 
Roman forces in Sicily, under the command of A. Attilius Col- mans and 


latinus, or, as Livy will have it; Calatinus, who, 

account of his great ſervices, was continued general there, 
with the title of proconſul, beſieged Lipara a ſecond 
time, though they had been routed by the Carthaginians 


nians both 
meet with. 
diſaſters in 


this mari- 


towards the cloſe of the laſt campaign. C. Attilius Regu- ine war. 


ut, one of the new conſuls, who had the command of the 
fleet allotted to him, had two naval eiigagements with the 
enemy off the coaſts of Sicily, in the firſt ,of which he Joſt 
nine galleys ; but in the other routed the Carthaginian ſqua- 
dron, finking ten, and taking cight; of their veſſels, with all 
their crews, The other conſul, about the ſame time, laid 
waſte the iſland of Aalta; which is a good proof, that the 
Carthaginians were then in poſſeſſion of it. Theſe advan- 
tages ſtill farther excited the Romans to attack the African 
republic in the very heart of its dominions l. 


As neither of the late actions had been deciſive, both par- They both 
ties made ſuch vaſt and expeditious preparations, that the en- prepare for 
ſuing ſummer, the ninth year of this war, they had collected a deciſive , 
their whole naval force, in order to de:ermine the fate of Si- *ngagement 


_ tily, as well as the dominion of the ſea, and, in conſequence 
thereof, that of Carthage itſelf. The conſuls, L. Manlius 


' Fulſo and C. Attilius Regulus, who were elected purely on 


account of their diſti 


ſtinguiſhed merit, with the Roman fleet 
under their command, conſiſting of three hundred and thirty 
leys of different ſizes; had their rendezvous at Meſſana. 
From thence, ſtretching their line along the coaſt towards 
_ cape Pachynum, after having doubled that cape, they ſailed 
directly to Ecnomes, where they took their land- forces on 
board. About the ſame time the Carthaginian ſquadron, com- 
_ poſed of three hundred and fifty ſail, arrived at Lilzbeum, the 
only place they had left in Sicily, except Panormus, and a 
few towns of leſs note in that neighbourhood. They did not 
ftay long here, but, purſuing their projected courſe, took up 


_ Poi vs. Liv. Zonas. Dio. Sic. Oro. ubi ſup. 


ſhould have afterwards eniployed him, eſpecially as they might 
naturally have ſome apprehenſions of his conduct's being influenced 
dy his reſentment. fZonare: and Orofius therefore ought to give 
way to Polybius in the preſent caſe. Oreſus intimates, that he was 
ſtoned to death by his troops (19). 1 


(19) Aurel. Vie. fooe a2. wit. vir. illafir. in Duil. 37- P 1. 
i. & Zonar. in loc. citat, Orof. I. iv. Nui, Liv. epit. 1, xvii. ali- 


H2 \ their 


11 Roman. hiftoric. 
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their ſtation at Heraclea Minoa, where they made the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions to give the enemy battle =. Me 
Tue Romans, in order either to engage the enemy by ſea, 


tion of their or make a deſcent upon their territories in Africa, had taken 


fleets. 


reſpective ſquadrons, The triarians were drawn 
rear of the whole fleet, parallel to the third legion, the baſe 


tuation for them to be covered from 
enemy. The combined naval and land- force of the Cartha- 


diſpoſed in the form of an out work or tenaille. Hanno, who 
had met with ſuch bad ſucceſs at Agrigentum, commanded on 
the right with the light veſſels, that could attack and retreat 


Mt 


care to put on bor the galleys the very flower of their land- 
forces. The grand ſquadron conlifted of four diviſions, the 
fi:{t of which was called the firſt legion, and the firſt fleet; 
the ſecond and third in Iike manner received a denomination 


from their order; but the fourth went by the name of tria- 


rians, a term peculiarly applied to a certain order of ſoldiers, 
who were always the choiceft troops, and formed the corps de 
reſerve amongſt the Romans. Each galley contained three 
hundred rowers, and an hundred and twenty ſoldiers ; fo that 
the whole united force on board amounted to near an hun- 
dred and forty thouſand men. The firſt diviſion was 

on the right, the ſe ond on the left, and the third in the rear 
of the other two, in ſuch a manner, as with them to form a 
triangle, the vertex of which was the two admiral-galleys, 
wherein were the two conſuls, placed in the front of their 
up in the 


of the aforeſaid triangle, but extended beyond the two angles 
there. The tranſports, with the horſes and baggage on board, 


lay between the two laſt-mentioned lines, that is, between 


the third diviſion and the triarians, this being judged the beſt 
any irruptions of the 


ginians muſt, according to Polybius, have exceeded that of 
the Romans ; ſince he ſeems to inſinuate, that their troops 
including the ſeamen, could not have been leſs:than an hun- 
dred and fiſty-thouſand ſtrong, When the Carthaginians had 
obferved the diſpoſition of the Roman ſquadron, they imme- 
diately ranged their own in order of battle. They divided it 
it four ſmaller ſquadrons, which they drew up into one line. 
he three firſt diviſions, poſted to the right, ſtretched out 


far into the ſea, as though they had an intention to ſurround 


the Romars, pointing their prows directly upon them; the 
ſourth, lying to the left, kept cloſe under the ſhore, being 


with great ſwiftneſs, and row nimbly round the galleys of 
te Romans. Hamilcar, the Carthaginian admiral in the late 


„ por vn. & Eurzor. ubi fup. Dio, Cas. in excerptis Va- 
Action 
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action off of Tyndaris, had the left wing committed to his 
conduct, who, though he had the misfortune to be defeated, 
gave ſufficient proofs of his merit and experience in this en- 
gagement . | + Shes 
Tus conſuls obſerving the Carthaginian line to be very thin 23, Cx. 
in the middle, cauſed it to be vigorouſly attacked in that thayinians 
part by their firſt and ſecond diviſions. The Carthaginians, intirely di- 
at the firſt onſet; purſuant to the orders received from Ha- feated: 
milcar, retired with precipitation, hoping by this means to | 
ſeparate that part of the Roman fleet, with which they were 
engazed, from the other, not doubting but the Romans would 
purſue them with great ardeur, and thereby give the groſs of 
their fleet an opportunity of charging the remaining Raman 
diviſions with great advantage. Accordingly the Romans, 
by their eagerneſs in the purſuit, left their comrades expoſed 
to the efforts of the enemy. The Garthaginians that fled 
_ perceiving this, immediately, upon a ſignal given from Ha- 
milcar's galley, tacked bout, and, with great bravery, made 
head againſt their purſuers z but, after a warm diſpute, the 
Romans, notwithſtanding the lightneſs and activity of the 
_ Carthaginian veſſels, by the affiſtance of their cervi and other 
_ grappling inſtruments, coming to a cloſe engagement with 
them, atid being animated by the example of their officers, 
who expoſed themſelves as much as the meaneſt ſoldiers, 
worſted the enemy, obliging them to ſheer off. In the mean 
time Hanns fell with great fury upon the triarians, whilſt 
that part of the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted on the left un- 
der the ſhore, attacked the tranſports and the third legion. 
Here were three ſea-fights at once, which continued for ſome 
hours with a vaſt effuſion of blood. In tine, Hanno on one 
fide, and the fourth Carthaginian diviſion on the other, re- 
duced the triarians, tranſports, and third legion, to the laſt 
extremity, forced many of them on ſhore, and had totally 
ruined them, had they not been kept in awe by the corvi. 
But at laſt Manlius returning from the chace of the Cartba- 
ginian ſquadron already routed, and Regulus, with the ſe- 
_ cond legion, advancing to the relief of the triarians, the 
enemy were intirely defeated. The Romans loſt only twen- 
ty-ſour galleys in this action; but the Carthaginians had 
thirty ſunk, and ſixty-three taken by the victors. After this 
battle, which happened off of Heraclea Minoa, Hamilcar ſent 
Hanne to make propoſals of peace to the Romans, chiefly 
with a deſign to amuſe the conſuls, and divert them from the 
African expedition they had in view. But the Romans re- 


Fol xs. & Ton AK. in annal, abi ſup. 


jecting 
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jecting theſe propoſals, the war continied with as much fierce- 
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neſs as ever; and the confuls, ſoon after ſerting ſail for 4- 


frica with their whole fleet, and a powerful army on board, 


landed at Ciypea 


without oppoſition o. 
No words can 


expreſs the conſternation the Carthagimans 


mans com Were in, upon advice of the Roman army's landing in Africa. 
1 great They very well knew, that the conſuls might march to Car- 
ravager-in thage without any obſtruction, and lay waſte all the fertile 


Africa. 


country as they advanced, which could not but reduce them 


to the greateſt ſtraights. Zonaras tells us, that the inhabi- 


tants of Clypza or Clupea were ſcized with ſuch impreſſions 
of terror, that they abandoned the city at the approach of 
the Romans; but; accofding to Polybius, it ſtood a ſiege, 
though the Carthaginiens not being in a condition to relieve 
it, the conſuls, without much bloodſhed, made themſelves 
maſters of it. Appian repreſents the Roman navy employed 
in this invaſion as very formidable, telling us, that it in- 


cluded no leſs than three hundred, and fifty ſail, From 


cape Hermeu, where it lay for a ſhort time, it coaſted along 


to Clytca, or, as the Greths call it, Aſprs, where there was 
| very commodious harbour. The 


ſtrong gariſon in the place, to ſecure their ſhipping, and 


keep the adjacent territory in awe, moved with the reſt of 


their army nearer Carthage, and reduced a great number 


of towns, partly by force, and partly by compoſition. 


likewiſe plundered an infinity of villages, laid vaſt numbers 


| Regulus 
Advance: 
ds 


bf noblemen's ſeats in aſhes, took above twenty thouſand 


(Eutropius ſays twenty-ſeven thouſand) priſoners, amongſt 


whom were many Romans, that had fallen into the enemy's 


hands ſince the beginning of this war, with ſeveral deſerters; 


and having ſcoured all the country almoſt to the gates of 


| Carthage; they returned to Clypea, loaden with the immenſe 
booty got in this expedition *. 


HE Cart haginians, ſoon after, receiving intelli . 
that Meanlius was ſet out for Rome with the A telligence, 


troops, and had left Regulus with only forty ſhips, fifteen 


ge. thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, to carry on the war 


in Africa, began to recover from the terrible fright they 
were thrown into by the firſt news of this invaſion, and there- 
fore inſtantly ſet about making the proper diſpoſitions for their 
defence. They appointed Hanno, the ſon of Aſdrubal, and 


| Beftar, generals of their forces, and diſpatched an expreſs to 


Pol vn. Liv. FLok. EuTxoOy. Zonan. Lvetus Aut. 
ubi ſup. Onos. I. iv. C. 7. 


| Hawilcar, 


mans, having left a 


part of the 


P Idemibid. & EuTroy. ubi 
ſup. Ayy1an. in Libyc, ſub. init. Pau. Ones. I. iv. 
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Hamilcar, then at Heraclea, to return home with all expe- 
dition, Hamilcar, in a ſhort time, arrived at Carthage, with 
a reinforcement of five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, 
and was joined with A/drubal and Bgftar in the command of 
the army. The firſt object of their conſultations was, 
how to prevent the incurſions of the Romans at leaſt, if not ta 
diſlodge them from the province, wherein the capital of 4- 
frica was ſeated. On the other hand, Regulus, who had 
taken up his winter-quarters at Clypea, committed great ra- 
vages along the ſea-coaſts, and even penetrated into the very 


heart of the country; but hearing that the Carthaginian ar- 


my was in motion, he likewiſe made a movement with his 
forces, and encamped upon the Ragrada, in the neighbour- 


hood of Carthage. Here with his battering-engines he ſlew 


a ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, which, if Zlius Tubero may 
be believed, found the whole Roman army for ſome time in 
employ. "The Roman hiſtorians have undoubtedly given us 
an hyperbolic deſcription of this monſter, and the effects it 
produced ; but conſidering that 1 Livy, Valerius Maximus, 
Eliut Tubero, Pliny, Zonaras, and others, agree in the 


main in their accounts of it, we cannot help thinking, that a 


ſerpent of an enormous ſize the Romans really killed at the place 

where they were now encamped, eſpecially fince dragons or 

ſerpents immenſely large were pretty common in Mauritania, 
Numidia, Libya, Ethiopia, ke. 


4 Liv. epit. l. xviii. Vat. Max. I. i. c. 8. EL. Turn, apud 


Aul. Gell. in no&. Attic, I. vi. c. 3. Pr rw. nat. hiſt. I. viii. c. 14. 
Zonan. ubi ſup. c. 13. Su. de clement. |. i, c. 25. Fron. 


IT) in proof of what is here advanced, many authors might be 


produced. Megafihene: ſays, that in Iadia there were ſerpents or 


dragons, which could ſwallow at once a ſtag or a bull. Metrodorus 
affirms, that near the river Rbyndacss in Pontus, they were ſo large, 


that they could ſeize upon birds flying at a great height over their 


heads, and devour them. Pliny relates, that a certain ſpecies of 
this animal, called 3 or boie, were of ſuch a magnitude, that a 
whole child had been found in the ſtomach of of them, in the 
_ reign of the emperor Claudivs ; and that at 
do milk, from whence they derived their name. Sexeca, a very 
grave author, intimates, that the ſerpent here mentioned in | 
the river for a vaſt diſtance, deſtroyed the country all round, and 
8 the ſoldiers to death with his breath. , ws tells 
us of a monſtrous ſerpent or dragon, which was brought up by a vir- 
gin at Lexuvizm ; and on ſome old Rowan denarii, we find this 


and (T) ſince it appears 


one 
firſt they lived upon 
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from Megaſthenet * and others, that various inſtances of ſur- 


priſingly huge animals of the ſerpentine kind might be drawn 


from antiquity. C* 

Hamilcar and his collegues, receiving advice of the Reman 
. general's approach, and of his having formed the fiege of 
" Adis, or Adda, a fortreſs of great conſequence to Carthage, 


advanced at the head of their forces to attack him. Upon their 


arrival in the neighbourhood of Adda, they encamped upon 


ſome heights covered with woods, which was a Capital error, 
and 


1 MecasTH. apud Plin. in Joe. n eſtas Pur. in parallel. 
ProPERT. eleg. viii ver. 4. Orks r. Avr. apud Strab. 
I. xv. AcaTH. Cx ID. de mar. Rubr. l. v. apud Phot. in biblioth. 
Gro. CEDREN. hiſt, com- 


mw p. 153. 


virgin repreſented as bringing him meat, with a baſket hanging bs 
her fide. Agatarchides Cuidius, in Photius, mentions ſerpents of 
various kinds of an enormous ſize common in Ethiopie, and afſert:, 


that he himſelf ſaw one thirty cubits long. Ongſicritus, 4ſizpaleus, 


in Strabo, informs us, that dbifarus, an Indian prince, kept two 


dragons or ſerpents, one of which was an hundred and forty cubits 
long, and the other eighty ; N which Alexander greatly deſired to 


ſee. Herodotus tells us, that ſerpents of a ſize exceeding all belief, 
were found upon the banks of the Friton, à river bordering on the 
re, Avicenma, Philofliratus, Solinus, 
Nicephorus Calliftus, Lucian, Arrian, Strabo, Pliny, /Etius, Leo 
Hfricanxs, and others, affirm, that ſerpents of an immenſe ſize were 
produced in Mauritania, Libya, and Etbiogia, Our philoſophical 
tranſactiont ſupply us with inftances of ractle-ſnakes prodigiouſly 
large, which countenances, in ſome meaſure, what the 2 hiſto- 
rians have related about the ſerpent we are diſcourſing of. Lu 
dolphus and father Lobo likewiſe, in their accounts of Ethiopia, add 
ſome weight to what is here advanced, as we ſhall ſee, when we 


come to the hiſtory of that country. It has been imagined by 


ſome, that the animal killed was a crocodile ; but the man- 


| ner in which this was flain, which has been minutely deſcribed by ; 
Ora, as well as the expreſs teſumony of many Roman authors to | 
the contrary, will not permit us to come into this opinion. Be- 


fides, it does not appear from antient hiſtory, that the river Bagra- 
da, or indeed any part of Mica Propria, was formerly infeſted by 


crocodiles ; nor, from the relations of modern traveliers, that they | 


are obſerved 9 Tunis at this day (20). 


i (20) Vide auBtor. jam citat & Hedorot. J. iv. c. 191 Alias in 
bift. anim. paſſ. Ifdor. Avieen. Phileſtr. Solin. Nicepbor. An. 
Strab. Arrian. in peripl, Lucian. Em, Oro). Leon. African, Au 
'guftin. tom. viii. enarrat. in gal. civil. "_— plurim. 
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and occaſioned the defeat of their army]; for by neglecting 
the plains, and taking poſt in rough and inacceſſible places, 
they rendered their elephants and cavalry, in which their 
principal ſtrength conſiſted, incapable of acting. The Ro- 
mans, taking advantage of this miſtake, did not give them 
time to rectify it, but immediately fell upon them with the 
utinolt fury. The attack, which happened in the night, was 
ſo ſudden and unexpected, that many of the / arthagintans 
had their throats cut in bed, and ethers loſt their lives before 
they could lay hold of their arms to defend themſclves. 
However, the mercenaries in the Carthagi ian ſervice behav- . 
ed with great bravery, and not only repulſed the firſt legion, 
but forced them to fly to their camp. But Regulus having, 
at the beginning of the adlion, ordered a detachment to 
wheel about, and attack the enemy's rear, they were here- 
by thrown into confuſion and at laſt forced to abandon 
their camp. A great part of the infantry periſhed, the Ro- 
mans very cloſely purſuing them, and having guarded many 
of the defiles through which they muſt paſs ; but moſt of the 
elephants and cavalry made their eſcape. The Carthaginians 
loſt ſeventeen thouſand, or according to Eutripius, eighteen 
_ thouſand men in the battle ard purſuit ; eighteen elephants were 
taken; five thouſand men made | riſoners, and the reſt diſperſed. 
Regulus, after this action, continued his devaſtations as before 
| burnt all the open places, and reduced the f.rtificd towns. 
Some authors aſſure us, that he took above two hundred 
cities; but as this account ſeems rather to refer to the whole 
number of places plundered or reduced ſince the firſt deſcent, 
we ſhall chuſe to follow Eutropius, who tells us, that the 
conſul conquered ſeventy-three cities. Utica, amongſt the 
reſt, was forced to ſubmit, and Tunes, within nive miles 
of Carthage, ſoon met with the ſame fate. In ſhort, nothing 
now remained but to lay ſiege to Carthage itſelff, 

To complete the misfortunes of the Carthaginians, the TieNam::. 
Numidians, a ſort of Tartars, or at leaſt in their manners gians j,. 
and way of life ſomething reſembling that people, entered the glare a- 
territories of Carthage, where they committed dreadful de- gainſt the 
vaſtations. This drove moſt of the Carthaginian ſubjects Carthagi- 
into Carthage, which, by this means, was filled with ſuch nians. 
numbers of people, that a famine ſeemed inevitable, eſpeci- 
ally as the produce of the earth had been, in a great meaſure, 


deſtroyed, parily by Regulus, and partly by the aforeſaid Nu- 


midians t. 


pol yn ArrIARM. Zonar. EvTRrOy. Flor. Aura, Vict. | 
Oros ubi (up. 1 Pol TR. & ORos, ubi ſup. 
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Regulus Tu African nations likewiſe more immediately ſubject 
makes pro- to okay + being weary of the Carthaginian yoke, declared 
po/als for a for the ns, who now carried every thing before them. 
peace to the This 2 Regulus to imagine, that the Carthaginians 
pong would conclude a peace with him upon any, even the moſt 
po ny - dihonourable, terms. He therefore, according to Polybius, 
offered to treat with them about a peace, being afraid 
that his ſucceſſor would rob him of the glory he had ac-. 
quired, by putting an end to the preſent war, though 
Znnaras tells us, that the Carthaginians themſelves made the 
firſt overtures. Be that as it will, the terms Regulus pre- 
ſcribed them ſeemed ſo intolerable, and incompatible with 
their honour, that they were reſolved to ſuffer all extremities, 
rather than ſubmit to them. As Regulus had met with an 
uninterrupted courſe of proſperity from the beginning of his 
conſulſhip, he ſet no bounds to his arrogance ; and the Ro- 
mans in general being then of the ſame diſpoſition, by reaſon 
of the great ſucceſs their arms were attended with, both b 
ſea and land, it is no wonder, that the Carthaginian: ſhould 
have been treated in ſo imperious a manner. Regulus wrote 
to the ſenate, that the Carthaginians were upon the brink of 
ruin, and that he had taken care to ſeal up their gates with 
fear. All hopes therefore of an accommodation vaniſhing into 
ſmoke, both ſides ſeemed reſolved to refer the deciſion of the 
points at preſent in diſpute betwixt them to the ſword. A 
certain author tells us, that the whole number of priſoners 


taken by the Romans, from their firſt arrival in Africa to this 


time, including thoſe who fell into their hands in the late bat- 


tle amounted to two hundred thouſand. All the riches and 


valuable effects found in the Carthaginian camp, after the laſt 
action, Regulus ſent on board ſome tranſports to Rome ; and 


having laid waſte all the adjacent country, advanced at the 


head of his victorious troops to the Hagnum or great morals, 
on which Carthage ſtood. Here, immediately after the 
rejection of his above-mentioned propoſals, he encamped, 


reſolving without delay to attack the capital of the African 


republic u. 


F Carthaginian officer who had been ſent to Greece, to levy ſol- 
bony of. 

* ries, conſiſting chiefly of Lacedæ menians. This body was 
1 

I commanded by Nantippus tae Lacelgarent ian, a perſon of 

„ie a, great bravery and military fill, who had learned the art of 
Carthage. 

yu 1 n Onros. EvTror. Zoxar, Diop. Sic. 

Au R. Vicr. Fiok. ubi ſup, | 


war 


 WHiLsST matters remained in this melancholy ſituation, a 


diers there, returned hom: wich a body of Greek mercena- 
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war in the ſchool of Sparta, then the moſt renowned of any 
in the world, for the famous generals it produced. As ſoon 
as he had informed himſelf wherein the main ſtrength of the 
Carthaginian forces lay, and of the circumſtances of the late 


defeat, he openly declared, that it was owing to the falſe ſtep 


taken by their generals in encamping upon hills, where their 
cavalry and elephants could not act ; and that, by an oppoſite 
conduct, they might (till retrieve their affairs, and drive the 
enemy out of their dominions. Being prevailed upon by the 
Carthaginian ſenate, people, Hamilcar, and all the other 
officers, to take upon him the command of their forces, he 
_ firſt traineJ them up in the diſcipline of his country: exerci- 
ſing them near the city, he drew them up in order of battle; 
made them advance or retreat upon the firſt ſignal ; file off 
with order and ſwiftneſs; in a word, to form all the evoluti- 
ons and movements of the military art, according to the 
Lacedæmonian manner. As nothing inſpires ſoldiers with a 
greater degree of courage, than a perſuaſion of their gene- 
ral's abilities, the Carthaginian troops, who were before fo 
greatly diſpirited, now thought themſelves invincible under 
the conduct of Xantippus, obſerving how vaſtly he excelled 
their own generals in the military art. As he judged it 
highly 1 improper to permit their ardour to cool, he drew them 
up in battalia in a large plain before the city, and boldly ad- 
vanced towards the Romans. We have alrealy, in a former 
part of this work, deſcribed the diſpoſition of both armies, 


and given an accont of the principal things that paſſed be- 


twixt them previous to the engagement, and therefore ſhall not 
here repeat what was there ſaid ; but only obſcrve, that Xan- 
tippus, being within twelve hundred and fifty paces of the 
enemy, thought proper to call a council of war, in order to 
ſhew a reſpect and deference to the Carthaginian commanders, 
by conſulting them; and that, all joining unanimouſly i in opi- 
nion with him, it was retuly cd to give e tie enemy battle the 
day following w. 


Tat Romans were not a little 0 at the motions of Aud de- 
the Carthaginznarmy, and the new form of diſcipline intro- feats te- 
duced amongſt them; notw.tittanding which, they affected to Romans. 


hold both them and their new general XAantippus in great con- 
tempt, not doubting but they ſhould ſoon be able to give a 
good account of them. One capica! error, according te J. 
[;bius, the Roman general committed in the attangenm it of 


w i in Libyc, ſub init. 8 Liv. Zox AR. F Log. 
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his forces. Though he took a proper precaution to ſuſtain the 
ſhock of the enemy's elephants, he did not provide for the 
inequality of his cavalry, which was vaſtly inferior in number 
to the Carthaginian, but diſpoſed them in dach a manner that 
they were broken almoſt upon the firſt onſet. To which we 
may add from Appian, that the ſame general ought to 
have been deemed guilty of a great and complicated miſtake, 
when, elated with his former ſucceſs, through his great ar- 
dour, he over-fatigued his ſoldiers, led them through ſuch pla- 
ces as expoſed them to the enemy's parties, poſted on eminen- 
Cies to annoy them with miffive weapons in their march ; and, 
to crown all, paſſed a river parting the two armies, by which 
means he cut off a retreat, in caſe of any misfortune. his 
bad conduct of Regul.s proved the total ruin of his army; for 
Aantippus had thereby ſuch an advantage over the enemy 
thrown into his hands, that he intirely defeated them, and 
either put to the ſword, or took priſoners, all of them, ex- 
cept two thouſand, who, after having broken his right wing, 
had drawn themſclves out of the engagement, and made their 
eſczpe o Clypea., Of the Carthaginans eight hundred were 
 Nain in this action; but on the Roman ſide near thirteen 
thouſand muſt have fallen in the battle and purſuit, if Poly- 
bius has given us a juſt account of the number of forces 
Manlius, at his departure for Rome, left with Regulus. Xan- 
tippus took Regulus himſelf, and five hundred of his men, 
_ priſoners in the purſuit, and immediately carried them to 
Carthage, According to Eutropius, thirty thouſand Romans 
loſt their lives in this battle, and fifteen thouſand their li- 
berty ; but this cannot be admitted, except we ſuppoſe, that 
Regulus had either received a ſtrong reinforcement from Rome, 
lince the departure of his collegue, or been joined by a good 
body of Africans in the interval betwixt that event and the 
battle; neither of which ſuppoſitions receives the leaſt coun- 
| ig Polybius, whom, in the main, we chuſe to fol- 

ow *. N | | 
Tl, Car- Tre Carthaginians treated all the Roman priſoners, ex- 
thaginians Cept Regulus, with great humanity, hoping by this conduct to 
treat a engage the Romans to behave with lenity and moderation to 
the Roman the Ca thaginian captives, who were very numerous, in their 
prijoners hands. But as for Regulus, he had inſulted them in ſo outra- 
 withgreat geous a manner, in the height of his proſperity, that they 
humanity, could not forbear {hewinz him the greateſt marks of their re- 
—_— Re ſent ment on this occaſion. According to Zonaras and others, 
Salus. he was thrown into a dungeon, where he had only ſuſtenance 


* Idem ibid. Vide AuxzL, Vicr. in At. reg. 40 
| S, allowed 
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allowed him barely ſufficient to keep him alive; nay, his 
cruel maſters, to heighten his other torments, ordered an 
huge elephant, at the fight of which animal, it ſeems, he was 
greatly terrified, to be conſtantly placed near bim; which pre- 
vented him from enjoying any tranquilicy or repoſe, and ren- 
dered his life a burden to him. When he would have preſcribed 
diſhonourable terms of peace to the Carthaginians, he pre- 
tended, with unparallelled haughtineſs, that every thing he 
ſuffered them to poſſeſs ought to be eſteemed a favour, with 
this further inſult, that they ought either to overcome like brave 
men, or learn to ſubmit to the victor. N wonder therefore 
that fo harſh and diſdainful a treatment f:ould incenſe to the 
higheſt degree a nation naturally proud, as well as cruel and 
implacable, and even, in the point before us, force their in- 
tereſt itſelf to give way to theic reſentment. Zonaras inti- 
mates, that Regulus ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed by Xan- 
tippus, not believing that he would have the courage to at- 
tack him. However this may be, as the Carthaginian army 
did not conſiſt of above ſixteen thouſand men, beſides the 
elephants, this ought to be looked upon as a moſt wonderful | 
victory, eſpecially conſidering the heroic valour of the Ro- To L 
man legions ; and, as Frontinus rightly inſinuates, muſt be | 
almoſt intirely attributed to the conduct and bravery of Xan- 

tippus J. BG : 1 EC 
Tu Carthaginians remained on the field of battle till they Gr ear re- 

had ſtripped the flain, and then entered their metropolis, %’ , 

which was almoſt the only place left them, in great triumph. 8 

The citizens immediately repaired to the temples in crouds, 5 

to return thanks to the immortal gods for ſo ſignal a victory, * 551 | 

and hung up in theſe temples (U), as ſo many trophies, the 18 

arms taken from the enemy. Several days were devoted 

wholly to feſtivities and rejoicings, a ſpirit of joy and glad- 

neſs diffuſing itſelf over the whole city. However, accord- 

ing to ſome authors, they not only ſoon forgot the vaſt obli- 

gation they were under to Xantippus, but even ſhewed them- 


Y ZonaR. ubi ſup. c. 13 p. 391, 392. Cic. de offic. I. iii. 
8. Jur. FrxonTin. ſtrat I. ii. c. 2. ex. 11. & l. ii. c. 3. ex. 10. 
Diop. Sic. I. xxiii. ubi ſup. VALERA. Max. I. i. c. 14. 


() Other nations, as well as the Carthaginians, hung up the 
arms taken from the enemy in the temples of their gods. The 
Gault, and even the Romans themſelves, may be ranked amongſt 

theſe, as we learn from Plalarch, Tacitus, and others (21). 


(21) Plat. in Ce, Tacit, J. xv. de Neron, Strabs, 1. iv, % : -i- q 
„ | telves 1 
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ſelves guilty of moſt ſhocking ingratitude to him, as well ag 
to the whole body of mercenaries, who had delivered them at 
the critical moment. It thele writers may be credited, the 


either actually deſtroyed Xantippus, or attempted his deſtruc- 


tion ; and not only refuſed paying the mereenaries the arrears 


due to them, but ordered the captains of the veſſels, who 


were to carry them home, to leave them expoſed on a deſo- 
late iſland. Theſe horrid inſtances of Carthaginian ingrati- 
tude, we ſay, are atteſted by ſome authors; yet at the ſame 
time we think it our duty, as impartial hiitorians, to obſerve, 
that their authority, in the point betore us, is not to be in- 
tirely depended upon ; for although we ſhould allow, that - 
the Carthaginians were frequently both cruel and ungrateful, 
nay, that they had a natural propenſity to the odious vices of 
cruelty and ingratitude ; yet, in the preſent caſe, what ad- 
vantage or emolument could accrue to them from ſo execrable 
a fact? It could never have buried in oblivion ſo illuſtrious 


an action as the victory Xantippus acquired for them, ſince 


that could not fail of being tranſmitted to poſterity by their 


enemies, in order to deprive them, to whom they bore ſo 


implacable a hatred, of the merit of it; and indeed through | 
this canal it has been conveyed down to us, and yet the au- 
thors, who ſtigmatize the Carthaginians, by acculing them 


of lo enormous a crime, aſſign this as their motive to it; 
nor can any other motive be conceived, except we will ſup- 


poſe, that they did it purely to gratify a barbarous and inhu- 
man diſpoſition; which, wicked as the world is, can ſcarce 
be imagined poſſible. Beſides, Polybius, the beſt author ex- 
tant who has treated of this particular branch of hiſtory, ſays 
not a word of it. Livy alſo, if we may judge of him from 


his epitomizer, paſſes it over in ſilence, as do Florus, Eutro- 


pius, &c. who being Roman hiſtorians, would moſt certainly 
have taken the greateſt pleaſure in relating ſucha ſtory,it founded 
on good authority, as reflecting an eternal ſhame and diſhonour 
upon their moſt avowed and mortal enemies, whom they ne- 
ver failed to treat with the utmoſt freedom on all occaſions. 


We think it therefore but equitable to ſuſpend our belief of 
What Appian and Zonaras have affirmed with regard to the de- 


parture of Aantip us, eſpecially as the icheme theſe authors 


have made the Carthaginians form for the deſtruction of the 


Lace gmonian mercenaries is, in point of policy, fo defec- 
tive and incredible that no ftreſs can be laid upon it ; for, 
according to them, all theſe mercenaries, as well as their ge- 
neral, were to be expoſed to inevitable deſtruction, without 
the loſs of a ſingle Carthaginian, or pretence of even 2 ſtorm, 
to colour the perpetration of ſo horrid a crime. This ow 

| | | 9 tainly 
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tainly ſeems incompatible with that genius for refined policy 
and intrigues, the Carthaginians were in hiſtory ſo famous 
for; and therefore will, with great difficulty, be admitted 
for fact by our impartial and intelligent readers 2. 


As for Regulus, he was a lively inſtance of the great inſta- 
bility of fortune and human affairs. Had he been either in- 


fluenced by the maxims of ſoun.| policy, or touched with the 


leaſt ſenſe of compaſſion for the misfortunes and ſufferings of 
his fellow-creatures, he would have abated ſomething ot the 
rigour he ſhewed the Carthaginians after the laſt defeat piven 
them, and might have concluded a moſt advantageous peace 
for the Romans ; but, giddy with ſucceſs, nothing leſs would 
ſatisfy him than the total ruin of that people, or at leait a re- 
duction of them to a ſtate of ſervitude, which they thought 
equivalent to it. This Providence did not permit him to ac- 
compliſh ; but, on the contrary, by a ſwift revolution, he 
fell from the height of proſperity to the loweſt degree of con- 
tempt, nay, into the extremeſt miſery and deſpair, his ex- 
alted ſtation ſerving only to render his fall the more precipi- 


tate, and the leſs piticd by thoſe he had before inſulted. Ma- 
ny, and even recent, examples might be produced of prin- 


ces, who, by purſuing the fame conduct, have met with the 


| ſame fate, would the limits of our hiſtory permit; but as 


they will not, we muſt beg leave to refer our readers to their 
own obſervations on this head, and to thoſe fine reflections of 
Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, which we could not avoid glanc- 
ing at here | e 


We have, in a former part of this work, given a full 


account of what happened to Regulus in the ſubſequent part 
of his life, and cenſured Hoffman tor diftering from a great 
number of Roman authors in this particular. But our high 
regard to impartiality, a quality effentially neceſſary in an 
hiſtorian, obliges us now to lay before our readers the reaſons, 
that may poſſibly have induced ſome learned men to believe 
the whole relation of Regulus's death, as handed down to us 
by the aforeſaid authors, to be an abſolute fiction b. 

1. ALL the Roman hiſtorians, as Romans, bore an impla- 


cable hatred to the very memory of the Carthaginians, and 
did their utmoſt to make it appear odious in the eyes of all 


mankind. They were intirely void of impartiality when the 
| ſpoke of that nation, as manifeſtly appears from what Polybius 


2 ArTrIAN. & Zona. ubi. ſup. Hora. carm. l. iii. od. 5, 
Vide etiam Poiys. Liv. Flor, Eurxor. Oros, &c. ubi ſup, 
& Univer. hiſt. vol. x'i. p. 28. 2 PoL YB. I. i. Diop. Sic, 
1. x xiii. in exeerp. Valeſii. Þ» Univ, hiſt, ubi ſupra. 
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relates of Fabius Pichor, one of their moſt celebrated writers, 
and the moſt antient of their hiſtorians. 2. All the ſubſe- 
quent Roman hiſtorians muſt have followed Fabius Pictor in 
this particular, fince neither Diodorus Siculus nor Polybius 
have taken the leaſt notice of Regulus's being ſent to Rome, 
and ſuffering death afterwards at Carthage upon his return; 
thouzh, had this been true, they would undoubtedly have 
related it, the Greeks bearing as great an averſion to the Car- 
thaginians, as did the Romans. 3. From a fragment of Dio- 
dorus Siculus in the excerpta (W) of Valeſius, it appears, that 
Regulus's ſons, at the inſtigation of their mother, treated 
Hamilcar and Boſtar, two Carthaginian generals, taken pri- 
ſoners, and delivered into her hands to exchange for her huſ- 


(W) The paſſage referred to imports in ſubſtance, that Regulus's 
widow, hearing of his death at Carthage, and ſuppoſing him to 
have died through want of neceſſities, inſtigated her ſons to uſe 
Hamilcar and Boftar, two Carthaginian generals, taken priſoners, 
and delivered into their hands by the ſenate, in order to exchange 
for their father, with the utmoſt inhumanity. They were con- 
fined in ſo ſtraight a room, that they could not move, and kept 
without meat for five days together; inſomuch that Boſtar died of 
grief and hunger. Hamilcar, in order to move her compaſſion, 


| told her, that he had taken al! poſſible care of her huſband, who 


was commited to his cuſtody at Carthage, But this not availing, 
ſhe extended her barbarity ſo far, as to cauſe him to be ſhut up five 
days with the dead body of Boftar, allowing him all that time only 
ſuitenance barely ſufficient to keep him alive. Being ready to ex- 
pire through the ſtench of the dead body, and the other miſeries 
he laboured under, this barbarous treatment was rumoured abroad 
by the meaner ſervants ; which reaching the ears of the tribunes 
of the people, they had like to have cauſed the young men to be 
put to death for ſo execrable a fact, which diſgraced the Roman 
name. They were therefore obliged, by way of atonement for 
the perpetration of ſo heinous a crime, to burn the body of Bo/tar, 
and ſend his aſhes to Carthage, as likewiſe to treat Hamilcar with 
lenity during the remainder of his confinement. Tuditanus in Gel- 
lius, in order to take off the odium of this barbarous action, and 
ſuit it more to the Roman taſte, tells us, that Regulus died for want 
of ſleep, which the Carthaginians, by various methods, deptived 
him of: and that this reaching Rome, his ſons uied ſome noble 
Carthaginian captives, delivered to them by the ſenate, in the 
ſame manner. This relation, partial and diſguiſed as it is, gives 
great weight to the va.uable fragment of Diodorus referred to, and 


at the ſame time renders Palmerius's notion of this affair not a litile 
Probable (22). | 8 I 


22 Diod Sic. in loc citat. Tuditan. aud Gell. abi ſup. ut & 
Do vinic. Machan, & Palmer. ubi ſup. laudat. 


band, 
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band, with the utmoſt cruelty ; inſomuch, that one of them 

died. She was prompted to this, according to the ſame 

fragment, by a perſuaſion, that her huſband died at Carthage 

for want of a proper care being taken of him, upon the news 

ſhe received of his death there. This evidently ſuppoſes Re- 

gulus to have died in th.t city, without any other torture 

than what the want of neceſſaries occaſioned. 4. Palmerius 

has accounted for the whole ſtory, as related by the Roman 

writers, and the Greeks attached to the Roman intereſt, in 

ſuch a manner, as to give ſome reaſon- to believe, that they 

are neither of them to he intirely relied upon in their accounts 

of the ſufferings an] death of Regulus, Beſides the authors 

cited in the twelfth volume of this work, it will be neceſſary 

to conſult thoſe referred to in the margin, in order to have 

an adequate idea, according to the Roman tradition, of the 

point we are now upon e. | ” 5 
THE Carthaginiars, now forgetting all former misfortunes, % . 

began to talk in a very high ſtrain, threatening even /zaly Carchagi- 

itſelf with an invaſion. The Romans, being informed of nians 4:4 

this, placed ſtrong gariſons in all the maritime towns that ze Ro- 

lay moſt expoſed, and fitted out a new flect, with a ſtrong mans we: 


body of land-forces on board, not only to divert the enemy wich many 


from executing the deſign they pretended to have formed, «:/afers. 
but alſo to retrieve their broken affairs in Africa. In the 
mean time the Carthavginians befieged Clypca and Utica in 
vain, being obliged to riſe from before thoſe places by the ap- 
proach of the Roman ſquadron, which had already plundered 
the iſland of Corſura, and left a gariſon there. Having equipped 
a fleet of two hundred ſail, they put to ſea, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from making a ſecond deſcent ; and com- 
ing up with them off cape Hermea, engaged them ; but be- 
ing routed, the Romans landed without oppolition at Clypea, 
defeated the Carthaginians in a pitched battle near that 
place; and carrying off the remains of Regulus's army, ſteered 
for Sicily. However, notwithſtanding theſe victories, the 


Diop. St. I. xxiv. in excerpt. Valeſ. Vide & ParmEx. apud 
Gronov. in Appian. Libyc. p. 5, 6. C1c. orat. in Piſon. de fin. L 
v. ſub fin. & alib. Au L. Ger. noct. Attic. l. vi. c. 4. Prur. in 
lib. de Herodot. malign. Ho AT. ubi ſup. & carm. I. 1. od. 12. 
LI. epit. I. xviii. Su 1b. in PY e FLox. I. ii. c 2. Dio. 
Cass. 811. ILAI. I. vi. VAL. MA x. I. ix. c. 2. TIER TUI. ad 
martyr. c. 4. Aug. Vicr. de vir illuſtr. ubi ſup. SEN EC. de tran- 
quil. anim i. c. 15. EL Tu BER. apud Gell. ubi ſup. Eur ROT 
I. ii. TupiTanvs apud Gell. ubi ſup. Auc usr. de civ. Dei, l. 
1. c. 15. & c. 24. Ar IAM. in Libyc. ſub init. & Dou ix. 
Macuan. in auctor. vit. viror. illuſtr. &c. | 
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Romans were greatly weakened. In the naval engagement 
they had been worſted; had not the two thouſand men left at 
Clypea attacked the enemy's rear unexpectedly, which obliged 
them to give way. In their paſſage to Sicily, they met with 
ſo dreadful a tempeſt; that out of three hundred and ſeventy 
odd veſſcls, of which their fleet was compoſed, eighty only 
eſcaped. Diodorus Siculus ſays, they loft three hundred and 
forty galleys, beſides about three hundred tranſports. Eutro- 
pou afirms only cighty galleys to have remained out of four 
undred and fixty-four ; inſomuch, that all the ſea-coaſts, 
from ( amarina to Pachynum, were ſtrewed with the dead 
bodies of men and horſes, as well as the wrecks of ſhips. Im- 
mcdiat-ly after this diſaſter, Carthalo, a Carthagintan com- 
mander, advancing to Agrigentum, laid fiege to it, and ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of it. The town he laid in aſhes, and 
demoliſhed the walls, obliging the inhabitants to fly to Olym- 
pieum. The Carthaginians, appriſed of this, immediately 
ient Aſdrubal to Sicily, with a large reinforcement of troops 
and an hundred and fifty elephants. They likewiſe fitted out 
a ſquadron, with which they retook the iſland of Corſura; 
and though they had loſt nine thouſand men in the laſt action, 
beſides five thouſand in the naval engagement, they marched 
a ſtrong body of forces, under the command of Hamilcar, 
into Mauritania and Numidia, to puniſh the people of thoſe 
countries r ſhewing a diſpoſition to join the Romans. Ha- 


milcar treated them with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, 


cauſing all their chiefs to be crucified, putting great numbers 
of the poorer ſort to the ſword, and exacting from the reſt a 
thouſand talents of filver, beſides twenty thouſand head of 
cattle, In Szcily, the conſuls poſſeſſed themſelves of Cepha- 
liedium by treachery ;3 but Carthals forced them to raiſe the 
ſiege of Drepanum, and retire with great loſs. The Cartha- 


ginians, however, ſoon after found themſelves obliged to 


abandon eta, as likewiſe the territories of the Selinuntines, Pe- 
trinians, Enatterinians, and Tyndarites. The Romans, land- 


ing afterwards an army in Szcely, laid ſiege (X) to Panormus, the 


capital 


(X) Panormus, according to Diodorus, derived its name from its 
port or haven, which was the fineſt in Sicily. The Phanicians pro- 
bably called it Labtin, or Leptin, from labt an harbour or ſtation 


for hips. Polybius tells us, that it was the capital of the Cartbagi- 
nian dominions in Szcily ; and if we may credit Thucydides, it was 
either of Punic or Phenician extraction, being built in very early 


times either by the Phæniciam, who traded with the Aborigines of 
Sicily, or their poſterity, the moſt antient Carthaginians, That it 
in Sicily, at 

leaſt 
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capital of the Carthaginian dominions there; and making them+ 
ſelves maſters of a fort or tower by the ſea- ſide, carried that 
part of the city called the New Town ; but the inhabitants 
defending themſelves with great bravery, they could not im- 
mediately reduce the other. However, forming the blockade 
of the place, they at laſt forced both it and the citadel to ſur- 

render for want of proviſions, The Carthaginian fleet, poſted 

to obſerve the enemy's motions, fell in with one of their 

ſquadrons, and carried off many of their ſhips Jaden with 

money and other valuable effects. Both parties ſoon after put 

an end to the operations of the campaign, the conſuls retur- 

ning to Rome, and the Carthaginians retiring into winter-_ 
quarters; ſo that we hear of no hoſtilities bet wixt them till the 

following ſpring 4. 

THE Carthaginians, notwithſtanding all their diſaſters, The 8 
ſuffered leſs at ſea than the Remans. The prodigious loſſes thaginians 
the laſt nation had ſuſtained on that element, made them en- become once 

| tertain thoughts of declining all preparations for the future a- more h 
gainſt the Carthaginians there. The next year, loſing above #7: at. ſea. 
an hundred and fifty galleys more on the coaſts of Sicthy, they 
care to a reſolution to lay aſide all naval operations, and con- 
ſequently left the Carthagimans maſters of the fea. I his was 
not their only misfortune; for, in the late battle with Regu- 
lus, the elephants had made ſ..ch havock amongſt them, that, 
for the two ſucceeding years, the Roman ſoldiers in Sicily 


d Dior. Sic. l. xxiii. in excerpt. Rhodoman. & Hcaſchel. 
For Ys. ubi ſup. Zox AR. ubi pes, c. 14. Okos, J. iv. c. 9. 
Eu rROr. I. ii. | 

* | 
leaſt for a conſiderable period of time and the mot reſorted 
to, if not for the moſt part inhabited, by that nation, is evident 
from the great number of coins belonging to it, with Punic legends 
upon them. Paruta ard others exhibit many of theſe to our view, 
which ſerve to confirm the authorities above-mentioned. Some 
Sicilian writers will have the Phenicians and Damaſcenes to hive 
founded it in the time of Iſaac. In ſuppert of waich notion they 
produce two Hebrew inſcriptions, found at that place in the reign of 

William the ſecond king of Sicily, importing, that ſome colonies of 
thoſe nations ſettled there at that time, and called the place Parer- 


EE mus, But as few, if any, Hebrew inſcriptions of that date are ge- 
" F nuane, and as Panormus is a Greek not a Hebreaw name, we mult | be 
i excuſed from . to their 1 (23. 


* 
2 
f 
t 
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ſt 


(23) Thucyd. I. vi. Pohb. J. 1. Died Sic. I. x ii. in exc. pl. 
Rhodoman. Beochart. Chan. I. i. c. 24, 27. Vide etiam. Tho, Fuel. 
ds re Sic, & ͤ*— in lib. de Panorm, |. vi. | 
K 2 dart 
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durſt not approach thoſe furious animals. within five or 
ſix ſtadia. This prevented the war from being carried on 
with any vigour during that term. The Romans, howe- 
ver, wreſted Lipara, Himera, and Therme, out of the hands 
of the Carthaginians ; but were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Erfa. So ſlow a progreſs induced them to attempt making 


a figure once more by ſea, hoping by this means to compenſate 


for the terror, with which the elephants had ſtruck their le- 
ions e. 
, Aſdrubal, the Carthagin:an general in S:cily, perceiving 
how much afraid the Remans were of his elephants, marched 
out of Lihhhæum, and advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Pauermus, in order to draw the enemy to a battle. Cæcilius, 
who commanded the Roman forces in the town, ſcemed to 
be afraid of him, till he had paſſed the river running cloſe by 
the city, when, having a great advantage over him, he at- 
tacked him with incredible fury. The fight was very obſti- 
nate for ſome time, and the Romans were even repulſed 
by the violence of the elephants ; but at laſt the dart-men 


wounded theſe boiſterous animals in ſuch a manner, that 


they fell foul upon their own troops, and threw them into 


confuſion. This being obſerved by the Roman general, he 


ſallied with a body of freſh forces out of the town, and at- 


tacking the enemy in flank, gave them a total defeat. The 


| Carthaginians loft a vaſt number of men in this action, it 


being one of the greateſt overthrows they ever received in Si- 
cily, beſides many elephants, which were either killed or taken, 
and amongſt the reſt ten with their (V) Mudian leaders. The 

Carthaginian 


* Liv. Zox AR. Diop. Sic. Por vB. & Onos. ubi ſup. 


(Y From the paſſage of Pæhhbius here referred to, it is evident, 


that the Carthavinians, before the thirteenth year of the firſt Punic 


War, had an intercourſe with India, as receiving elephants, and 
P-t1on3 to manage and train them up, from thence. This greatly 
ſtrengthens what Pliny intimates, viz. that the Carthaginians car- 
ried on a trade with the Indians, and imported from India many 
carhuncles of an ineſtimable value. This they muſt either have 
done by means of caravans going through the interior parts of 


Africa to the Arabic gulf, if not through Egypt to Perfia and India, 


or by their own veſſels trading to thoſe parts, or laſtly, by their 


communication with Tz>e, The paſſage we are now conſidering 


ſeems likewiſe clearly to prove, that the Carthaginians trafficked 


with tie Per ſfaus, ſince all caravans coming intirely by land from 


Tuaic to Carthage mult neceſſarily paſs through part of Perſia; and 
we know, that the Per fans dealt much in theſe animals. But that 


the 
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Carthaginian elephants could never after this battle make any 
impreſſion upon the Roman troops; on which account the vic- 
tory might juſtly have been looked upon as of vaſt conſequence 
to them. According to Zonaras, the Carthaginian fleet, by 
being then in port, completed the ruin of the land-forces ; 
for vaſt numbers of Aſdrubal's ſoldiers, endeavouring to make 
their eſcape on board the galleys, fell into the ſea and were 
drowned. Diodorus intimates, that Aſdrubal was, in a man- 
ner, compelled by his own troops to venture an engagement 
with the enemy ; that advancing to Panormus, he paſſed the river 
above-mentioned with great temerity, not taking the leaſt 
precaution to ſecure himſelf againſt any attempts of the Ro- 
mans ; and that ſome merchants having brought a large quan- 


the Carthaginians were well known to the Perſians in very early 
times, which we cannot well conceive to have been in any other 
manner than by trading with them, is evident from Cambyſes's in- 
tention to attack them, and from the embaſſy Der:as ſent them to- 
wards the cloſe of his reign, already mentioned. Beſides that they 
were acquainted with the Perfian gulf, is probable from what 
Pliny relates of one of their ſea commanders, who ſteered his courſe 
that way, in order to make diſcoveries in very early times. If they 
traded with theſe remote nations by carayans, they might likewiſe 

have gone through part of the country of the Garamantes and Ethis- 
pia; which that they did, appears probable from Pliny and Strabo, 
who tell us, that the Indian, Garamantican, and Ethiopian car- 


buncles, by reaſon of their great plenty at Carthage, were called 


Carchedonian carbuncles ; and that the Carthaginians received them 
from the Garamantes. After having weighed all theſe parti- 


culars, we cannot help thinking, that the Cart haginians ſent cara- 


vans to the country of the Garamantes, Ethiopia, and Perſia, as 
well as ſhips to the Red-ſea, rather than that they had a commu- 
nication with thoſe parts of the world by means of the Tyrians. 
As a further proof of this, it may be conſidered, that Hanno, who 
is ſuppoſed to have written the perip/us going under his name, one 
of their admirals, failed to the remoteſt coaſts of Arabia from Ca- 


dix, long before the age we are now treating of; and that Pliny 
intimates their commerce to have been ſo much more extenſive than 


that of any other nation, that merchandiſe was ſaid to be the inven- 
tion of the Pæni, not of the Phæniciann. Dalecampius, in his notes 


on Plim, receives a great acceſſion of ſtrength from this paſſage of 


Polybius, and on his part illuſtrates this laſt- mentioned author, as 
well as Pliny. We ſhall reſerve what we have to ſay of elephants, 


and thoſe nations, who firſt uſed them in war, for a future note 


(24). 


(24) Polyb. in loc. citat. Plin. 1. xxxwii. c. 7. & Dalecamp. in 
_ Strab. I, xvii. Herodot. I. iii. Tuff l. xix. Plin, I. ii. 
e. 67. 5 
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tity of wine into the camp. the Celtes got drunk, filling all 


| Py with noiſe, diſorder and confuſion ; ; which Cæcilius ob- 


The Ro- 
mans be- 


erving, ſallied out of the town, put the Carthaginian army 


to the rout, and either killed or took priſoners a vaſt number 


of men. Sixty elephants, according to the ſame author, that 
fell into the hands of the Romans, were ſent to Rome as a 
great curioſity. It may not be improper to remark, that this 
exploit concluded the thirteenth year of the firſt Punic war f. 


Tux beginning of the following year, the Cartbaginians 


received intelligence, that the Romans intended to form the 


ſiege of Lihbæum, imagining, that the reduction of that place 


would put an end to this tedious and bloody war. As they 
looked upon the preſervation of Lilyt gum, which was the on- 
ly city they now poſlefſed in Sicrly, except Drepanum, to be 


of the utmoſt conſequence to them, they reinforced the gari- 
ſon with a large body of choſen troops, and finiſned the "for 
tifications in ſuch a manner, as to render the place almoſt 


 Impregnable. Notwithſtanding which, the two conſuls, Man- 


lius and Attilius, inveſted the place; and, after having open- 
ed trenches before it, carried on the ſiege with great vigour. 


The Carthaginians, ſome time before the beginning of this 
ſiege, had razcd the city of Selinys, and tranſplanted the in- 


| habitants to Lihlæum; ſo that this laſt place was very popu- 


lous when the Roman army appeared before it. The gariſon 
was alſo very numerous, conſiſting ef ten thouſand mercena- 
Ty Gauls and Greeks, beſides a large detachment of Cartha- 


ginian forces, commanded by Hamilcar, an officer of great 


experience and bravery. Though the Romans ſoon demoliſh- 


| ed ſeveral of the outworks, . even made their approaches 
Cloſe to the body of the place, yet Hamilcar defended it with 


an intrepidity and reſolution worthy of himſelf. He rebuilt, 
as it were in a moment, many forts, which the enemy had 
deſtroyed with their battering- engines; poſted to every part 
of the town to give the neceſſary orders, prevent confuſion, 
and animate the troops, as well as the citizens, by his pre- 
ſence; and laſtly, made frequent, as well as vigorous, ſallies, 
upon the beſiegers. According to Diodorus, in one of theſe 
ſallies he killed ten thouſand Romans upon the ſpot, put a great 


part of their army to flight, burnt many of their rams, baliſtæ, 
and catapults, and then entered triumphan o the town. 

The Carthaginians in the mean time, Gang het eral of 

no ſervice in the defence of the place, ſent them t Drepa- 


num. Soon after the laſt diſaſter, a famine began to rage in 


f PolL vB. ee EuTroy. & Oxos. ibid. Liv. epit l. xix. 
PII. I. viü. c. 6. S. Jur. Frox TIN, firat, 1. ii. c. 5. ex. 4. 


the 
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the Roman camp, which in a ſhort time introduced the plague 
there, by which, in a very few days, above ten thouſand men 
were carrried off. In fine, the beſiegers, by ſuch a train of 
calamities, coming, as it were, one upon the neck of another, 
loſt more men than they could well have done in ſeveral pitch- 
ed battles. This ſo greatly weakened, and at the ſame time 
diſpirited them, that had they not received an immediate ſup- 
ply both of troops and proviſions from king Hiero, they muſt 
have been infallibly obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

Bur what the Romans could not effect by force, they at- 
tempted to accompliſh by treachery. In order to which, they „ aries en- 
fo far corrupted ſome of the leaders of the mercenaries, that u into a 
they decoyed them into their camp, to concert with them conſpiracy 
the proper meaſures for having the place delivered into their 70 deliver 
hands. This might have proved fatal to the Carthaginians, the place 
had not one Alexon, an Achaian, diſcovered the whole con- into the 

piracy to Hamilcar ; who, aſſembling all the remaining mer- Band of 
cenary officers, acquainted them with the particulars of the the Ro- 
horrid deſign, and, by his ſingular addreſs, engaged them to ans. 
perſevere in their fidelity to the Carthaginians. Having ſecured 
this point, he prevailed upon them next to endeavour at in- 
ſpiring the ſoldiers under their command with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. He likewiſe ſent one Hannibal, the ſon of the ad- 

miral of that name, who was crucified by his own men at 

Sulci in Sardinia, to keep the Gauls, with whom he was ve- 
ry popular, firm in the Carthaginian intereſt ; whilſt Alexon 
went to hinder the Greeks, amongſt whom he was extremely 
beloved, from entering into the enemy's meaſures. Theſe 
ſalutary precautions had the deſired effect; for the mercenary 
chiefs, returning ſoon after from the Reman camp, found 
their men ſo far from liſtening to their ſuggeſtions, that they 
drove them out of the place with the utmoſt fury (Z). Zo- 

naras 


The mer- 


Diop. Sic. I. xxiv. in excerpt. Rhodoman. Pol v fl. I. i. Liv. 
epit. |. xix. Oros. ubi ſup. c. 10. Zox AR. ubi ſup. c. 15. Univerſ. 
hiſt. vol. xii. p. 41. &œõ . 


(Z) Zonaras inſinuates, that tho Hamilcar was appriſed of the 
conſpiracy, he did not judge it expedient to take any notice of it, 
for fear of an open and public defection of the mercenaries ; but 

that having ſecured the fidelity of the officers, by paying them their 
arrears, and calmed the minds of the ſoldiery, by promiſing them 
ſpeedy payment, which the Carthaginians enabled him to do, by 
ſending him immediately a large ſum of money for that purpoſe, be, 
by this means, avoided the danger that threatened him, The ſame 
author moreover relates, that the Roman; received the commande:s 
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naras ſays, that the length of the ſiege, and a want of pay, 

induced the mercenaries to entertain thoughts of betraying the 

eity to the Romans; of which Hamilcar being appriſed, he 

paid the officers their arrears, and appeaſed the minds of the 

ſoldiery by large promiſes ; by which means all the ſparks of 
diſcontent- and ſedition were extinguiſhed. This impending 

ſtor a being blown over, Hamilcar rewarded Alexon for his 

fidelity, and continued his fallies upon the Romans with the 

uſual ſucceſs h. | 5 | 

Th gari- Tas Carthaginians being informed, that the Romans had 
fon receives received a reinforcement from Fiero, though they could 


4 rein. have no intelligence from the pariſon, concluded that the Ro- 
forcement mans puſhed on the fiege with vigour, and that conſequently 
of ten Hamilcar wanted ſome relief. They therefore ſent one Han- 


thouſand nibal with a ſupply of ten thouſand men, who putting in at 
men fam the iſland of Eguſa, was obliged to ſtay there ſome time, in 


Carthage. ex pectation of a fair wind. He was not detained long here, 


bur ſoon happily made his way into the town. Having land- 
ed his troops, he paſſed in the night by the enemy's camp to 


Drepanum, where he had a conference with his friend Adher-_ 
bal, who commanded in that place. The ſubject of this 


conference undoubtedly was, how to open a communication 


betwixt Lihlæum and Drepanum. In conſequence, as it is 
probable, of the meaſures there concerted, Hannibal, ſur- 


named the Rhodian, was pitched upon to execute the plan 
formed by the two commanders above-mentioned. This he 
very luckily did for fome time, and thereby greatly contribut- 


ed to the ſu»port of the gariſon of Lilzbeum, as well as the 
ſervice of the Curthaginian ſtate in general; but was at laſt 
taken by ſome galleys detached from the Roman fleet, in the 


manner by us already related \. | | 
Aud burn ALL communication betwixt Lilhbæum and the other Car- 


in a /ally Hag inian territories being thus cut off, the gariſon was reduc- _ 
the befie- ( to ſome extremitics. However at laſt a ſtorm aroſe, which 


Zers batter- 
ig engines 


Liv. Oxos. ubi ſup. Univerſ. hiſt. ubi ſupra. 


of the mercenaries, who were expelled 7 city by their own troops, 
with great kindneſs, . gave them lands in Sicily, and other valuable 


effects, to compenſate the loſs they had ſuſtained for their affection 
to them. This laſt particular is likely enough to be true; but as 


to the firſt, ſince it contradicts Polyb;us, we think no degree of cre- 
dit is due to it (25). e | 


| : - (25) Zonar, abi fup. e. 15. 


k PoLys. & Zonar. ubi ſup. Por vB. Diov, Sie- 
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broke and rendered uſeleſs all the Roman battering-engines, 
and overturned many of the towers they had erected to faci- 
litatethe reduction of the town. This unexpected event prompt- 
ed the Greek troops in gariſon to attempt the deſtruction 

of the machines, which eſcaped the fury of the tempeſt; 
which they eaſily effected, and put a great number of Romans 
to the ſword. The conſuls, upon this unexpected blow, de- 
ſiſted from the attack of the town, turning the ſiege into a 
. blockade, and drawing a line round the place, to prevent any 


ſuccours being thrown into it, The beſieged, on the other 


hand, repaired all the breaches made by the enemy, ſtrength- 
ened the fortifications with ſome new works, and receiving 
a freſh flow of ſpirits from the great ſuceeſs they had met 


with, were determined to defend the town to the laſt drop of 
blood k. 


Soon after this diſaſter, which greatly alarmed the Romans, Claudius 


$1 


Claudius the conſul put to ſea with a powerful fleet, having ally 


a deſign of ſurpriſing Drepanum. Upon his approach to that ,onted by 
place, Adberbal, the commander there, was not a little a- Aſdrubal 
mazed to ſee a formidable ſquadron entering the port, eſpe- in a ſea- 


cially conſidering the blow the Romans had lately received. fight. 


However, he ſoon reſumed his uſual preſence of mind, and, 
aſſembling his troops, madt a pathetic ſpecch to them, ex- 
patiating upon the hardſhips of a fiege, which they muſt ine- 
vitably undergo, if they ſuffered the enemy to enter their harbour 


unattacked, and at the ſame time aſſuring them, that no doubt 


could be entertained of their vanquiſhing the Romans, conſider- 
ing the many advantages they had over them in point of ſituati- 
on, provided they fell upon them immediately, and did their 


duty. The ſoldiers and ſeamen, greatly animated 1 Fran 


ſpeech, required to be led inſtantly againſt the enemy. Upon 
which Alberbal, drawing up his ſquadron in line of battle 
near the rocks that lay on the coaſt, boldly advanced againſt 

Claudius, who was now entering the port. The engage- 


ment immediately began, and the fight was, for ſome time, 


obſtinate and dubious ; but at laſt the Carthaginians, by the 
lightneſs and activity of their veſſels, by the diſadvantageous 


| ſituation of the Romans, who, through Claudius's imprudence, 


were poſted near the ſhore; and laſtly, by reaſon of the Ro- 


man galleys being incapabable, on account of their clumſy: 
make, of charging the enemy in flank or rear, as occaſion 


ſhould require, obtained a complete victory. Ninety-three 
of the Roman galleys, if we may give credit to Polybius, with 


the greateſt part of their crews, fell into the hands of the 


 k por rn. & Diopos, ibid. Univerſ. hiſt. ubi ſup. | 
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Carthaginians, who, it is ſaid, did not loſe a ſingle man or 
ealiey in this glorious action. According to Diodorus, Clau- 
dius lofi an hundred and ſeventeen ſhips, and twenty thouſand 
men. Eutrepius affirms ninety galleys to have been taken, and 
ninety, with all the troops on board, ſunk in this fatal battle. 
And laſtly, Orzs/ius relates eight thouſand men to have been 
killed or drowned, and twenty thouſand taken priſoners. 
Claudius, with thirty veſſels, made his eſcape (A) out of the 
light to the camp at Lilybaun, bringing thither to the con- 


ſuls the news (B) of his defeat ; which was the greateſt blow 


the Remans had received by ſea ſince the commencement of 


Carthalo, 
by his con- 
duct, ccca- 
foams @ mu- 
tiny iu the 


Carthagi-; 
nian army, 
ad ts 
therefore 
recalled to 

Carthage. 


this war . 

NoTHING was now celebrated at Carthage but the praiſes 
of Adberbal, who, at this juncture, was eſteemed, both on 
account of his conſummate prudence and perſonal valour, as 
one of tlie greateſt heroes Carthage had ever produced: and 
indeed ſuch an intire overthrow, given to a moſt proud and 
inſulting enemy, could not but be in the higheſt degree grate- 
ful to all orders of men in that metropolis, and conſequently 
render the general, to whom it was chiefly owing, greatly 


acceptable to all his fellow- citizens. As the Romans had 


amuſſed a vaſt quantity of proviiwns on board their fleet, Ad- 


Lerbal furniſhed Lihlæum with a moſt plentiful ſupply, and 
filled all his magazines at Drepanum. In the mean time, 


Hamilcar found himſelf inſpired with new vigour, not only 


by the unexpected ſucceſs of Adberbal, but by his having de- 


itroved all the enemy's works and military engines, in the 


ally abovementioned, wherein he was not a little favourcd 


by the violent guſt of wind, which rendered unquenchable 
tie Pames his Greek mercenarics had kindled amongſt them. 
he Carthaginiaus likewile at this junclure, by ravaging the 
coai's of taly and Sicily, reduced the natives to the extremeſt 


Jem ibid. Oxos. & Zona. ubi ſup. EuTroy. I. ii. Prox. 
J. 1. c. 2. fub fn. S. Jul. FronTin. ſtrat. I. ii. c. 13. ex. 9. VAI. 
MAx. I. i. c. 4. ex. 3. & l. viii. c. 1. ex. 4. 


(A) F, »niints tells us, that Claudius made his eſcape with twenty 
ſv, wich he udorned in à triumphal manner, and by that means 
poiled by ſome of the enemy's guard-ſhips without hurt, the Car- 
t/cr7/,,1c725 on boatd believing him to have beerviforious (266. 

n) We think it not improper to acquaint our readers here, that 
they will find this raſh man's character drawn at full length by 
Decacrus vicuiis, in one of his fragmeuts publiſned by Falefrus (27). 
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(27) Died. Sic. J. xxiv. 
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averty. Soon after, Hanno, a Carthaginian officer, in a 
quinquereme, fell into the hands of Junius the conſul, as he 
was ſteering with a new fleet for L:ilybeum. However, this 
loſs was ſoon repaired; for Adberbal, detaching Cartbalo with 
an hundred galleys to obſerve the Roman ſquadrons and con- 
voys ſent to the relief of the camp before Lilybzum, gained 
ſeveral advantages over them, and at laſt had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing them totally deſtroyed by a ſtorm. Beſides many othec 
places, Carthals reduced Ægythalus, a ſtrong caſtle the Ro- 
mans had poſſeſſed themſelves of. Diodorus tells us, that in 
the firſt ſea-fight with Carthalo, the Romans had thirty-five 
thouſand men killed, and as many taken priſoners ; but this 
is ſcarce credible. Notwithſtanding all the loſſes the Romans 
had ſuſtained, they continued the blockade of Lihlæum with 
great firmneſs, cantoning all their troops in the neighhour- 
hood, being determined, if poſſible, to carry the place. 
Carthalo, by ſome indiſereet actions, became ſo unpopular 


amongſt the troops, that he had like to have occaſioned an 


univerſal defection; which obliged the ſenate to recal him to 
Carthage. The Romans, being greatly dejected by their late 
frequent misfortunes at ſea, reſolved once more to lay aſide 
all thoughts of oppoſing their rival upon the watery element. 
This revived the drooping ſpirits of the Carthaginians, and 
encouraged them to entertain hopes of coping with tlicir for- 


midable enemy once more by land. In order to which, they 


appointed Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, the head of the Bar- 
can faction in Carthage, general of their forces. This extra- 
ordinary perſon, by his future conduct both in Sicihh, Africa, 
and Spain, demonſtrated himſelf to be the greateſt general, 
excepting his fon Hannibal, who indeed outſhined him, 
that ever appeared at the head of the Carthaginian armies w. 


Hamilcar (C), reciving a charte blanche from the ſenate, Hamilox 
| | to fards tu 
Sicily, ard 


m rer vn. D1ov. Ste. Liv. From. Eurror Oz os. Zox ax. 


ubi ſup. VaL. Max. I. i. c. 4. ex. 3. Vide & Univerſ. Hiſt. ubi ſup, 


& p. 42, Ke. 


(C) The ſurname of this famous general the Greet authors write 
Barcas ; but the Latin, Barca. It was common tor the Greeks to 
terminate the ſame proper name in at, that the Latizs did in a, and 
even ſuch proper names as were of African extraction; witnels 
NMicipſas, Micipſa, &. Acgording to Szlius and others, this was 
the ſurname of a family, which was the nobleſt in Carthage, being 
lineally deſcended from the antient kings of Tyre. The party io 
Carthage, that adhered to this Hami/car, was from him called the 


Barg hine or Barcan faction, of which Liny takes particular notice. 
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to act as he ſhould think proper for the ſervice of the republic 
of Carthage, ſet ſail from Carthage in the eighteenth year of 
this war. According to Cornelius Nepos, he was a perfect 
youth, when he took upon him the command of the army ; 
which, conſidering the bad ſituation of the Carthaginian af- 
fairs, adds no ſmall luſtre to his firſt gallant atchievements. 
Having put to death all the ringleaders and moſt guilty of the 
mutineers, he ravaged the coaſts of the Locrians and Brutians, 
and then made a deſcent near Panormus with all his forces. 
Pres Upon his landing, he marked out a camp betwixt Panormus 
8 and Eryx ; which was of itſelf a ſufficient proof of his great 
military capacity, ſince the ſpot of ground pitched upon 
ſcems, from the deſcription given us of it by Polybius, to 
have been the moſt commodious for the end propoſed, that 
could poſſibly be conceived. Soon after his encampment 
here, he detached ſome galleys, with a body of land-forces on 
board, to pillage the Roman allies. Theſe executed their or- 
ders with great ſeverity, making excurſions as far as Cume, 
and Jaying the county waſte where-ever they moved. Upon 
their return, he marched with his army to the very walls of 
Panormus, though the enemy lay encamped but eight hundred 
paces from that city, and afterwards returned to his former 
camp. For ſome time the generals on both ſides made it 
their whole buſineſs to obſerve each, others motions. In ſhort, 
by marches and counter-marches, by rencounters and ambuſ- 
cades, by military falſifications, and ſtratagems of all kinds, 
Hamilcar and the conſuls trove who ſhould ſhew the great- 
eſt ſki] and dexterity ; which, though it greatly fatigued the 
ſoldiers, trained them up in military diſcipline, and formed 
them for action in the moſt perfect manner. But ſuch a va- 
riety of motions, as was the reſult of this conduct, being too 
tedious for an hiſtorian to deſcribe, Polybius has, in a great 
meaſure, omitted it n. 


" Diop. Sic. I. xxiv. in excerpt. Hech Por vs. I. i. ubi 
ſup. Corn. NE r. in vit. Hamilc. ſub init. 


Servius in direet terms aſſerts this name to appertain to a family; |} 
and Plutarch mentions one Maberbal, or Adberbal (who intimated 
to Hannibal, that he did not know ſo well how to make a proper 
nſe of a victory, as to get one, as a member of it. We may 
poſſibly have occaſion | to ſpeak further of this ns in the next 
ſection (28). 


(28) Sid. Ital. J. vi. Serv. in E iv. ver. 632. Liu. I. xi. c. 2, 
3. Plut. in Fab. p. 184. Cra. Nep. in vit. Hamilc. Hppian. Meric. p. 
„. 428. Vide Reinec. bift. Tul. vol. ii. & * in diſſert. ad 
Malelam . 88 , 89, Oc. edit. Oxan. 1691, 

Boer 
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Born the Carthaginian and Roman camps were, by art Neither 
and nature, rendered impregnable ; ſo that neither fide could fide could 
force the other to a battle. The military operations there- force the 
fore, for a conſiderable period of time, conſiſted in ren- other to a 
counters betwixt parties, who, on both fidcs, behaved with battle. 


very great bravery. The ſucceſs of theſe ſkirmiſhes was du- 
bious, ſometimes one party being victorious, and ſometimes 
the other. The Carthaginians, however, in general, from 
what we find in Polybius, ſeem rather to have had the advan- 
tage, eſpecially as Diodorus intimates, that Familcer took a 
caſtle of * * ſtrength in the territory of Catana, 
before he advanced to Eryx. If ſo, this ought undoubtedly 
to be aſcribed to the incomparable conduct of Hamilcar; 
ſince, from the time he became their general, they performed 
feats, of which before they might juſtly have been thought 
incapable o. | | 


InE Romans had, for ſome time paſt, deſiſted from all 73, Ro 
naval preparations, being deterred from them by the terrible mans eg 
diſaſters they had met with at ſea; and confined themſelves 2 priva- 


wholly to a land-war, thinking their land-forces much more beer /que- 
dron, 


than a match for thoſe of Carthage. But finding themſelves 


greatly miſtaken in their views, by the excellent conduct of 
Hamilcar, and that, inſtead of carrying their point in Sicily, 


they were even themſelves reduced to ſome extremities there 
by the enemy, they began to think of annoying them again by 


ſea. In order to this, a fleet was firſt equipped by private 


perſons. This privateer-ſquadron of galleys was of conſi- 


derable force, and fitted out chicfly with a view of plunder- 
ing the enemy's territories, and inuring the Romans to the ſea, 
to which they were now, in a manner, ſtrangers. They com- 
mitted great depredations on the coaſts of Africa ; and en- 
tering the port of Hippo, notwithſtanding the citizens had en- 
deavoured to hinder their entrance, by ſhutting up the mouth 
of the harbour with a large and ſtrong chain thrown acroſs it, 
they laid the greateſt part of the town, together with the 
ſhipping, in aſhes. Having filled their veſſels with ſpoils, they 
returned to Panermus, near which place they gave a conſide- 
rable defeat tothe enemy. In the mean time, one of the con- 
ſuls puſhed on the ſiege of Lilybeum, and the other that of Dre- 
panum. The Romans likewiſe diſlodged the Carthaginiars 


from the iſland of Columbaria ; 3 in vain at- 


tempted to retake. Fabius, who carfied on the ſiege of 
Drepanum, afterwards, with incredible labour, joined this 
illand to the continent, which greatly facilitated his approaches. 


© Tdem ibid, ns 
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Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the brave Hamilcar terri- 
bly harraſſed the enemy, not only making incurſions into the 
very heart of the iſland, but plundering trequently the coaſts 


of Italy, that lay oppoſite to Sicily. Nothing conſiderable, 


Hamilcar 
tales E- 
g yx. 


for ſome time, happened after this, except that a cartel was 
ſettled betwixt both parties for an exchange of priſoners. 


They were exchanged man for man; but the Carthaginian 
' Priſoners being by far moſt numerous, many of them were 


redeemed by money out of the hands of the Romans f. 


ABOUT three years after Hamilcar's arrival in Sicily, he 


made himſelf maſter of Eryx by ſurpriſe. The” town was ſi- 


tuate on the declivity of a mountain of the ſFme name, and 


had fallen again to the Romans ſince the reduction of it by 
Carthals above-mentioned. What rendered this action the 
more remarkable was, that the Romans had not only a body 
of troops in the town, whom they might eafily have ſuppor- 
ted, and the ſupport of whom was of the higheſt conſequence 
to them, but were likewiſe in poſſeſſion both of the top and 


foot of the mountain, where they had forts defended by ſtrong 


gariſons, By the poſſeſſion of this poſt, the Romans on the 
ſummit of the mountain laboured under all the hardſhips and 
inconveniencies of a place cloſely befieged ; notwithſtanding 
which, they bore all their calamities with wonderful pati- 
ence, as well as behaved with incredible bravery and reſoluti- 
on. Hamilcar maintained himſelf in the advantageous poſt 
he had gained with equal bravery. However, as the Romans 
were maſters of the open country, he found himſelf ſome- 
times ſtraightened for want of proviſions, and with no ſmall 
difficulty preſerved the avenue, keeping open a communicati- 
on with thę ſca, by means of which he, from time to time, 
received ſupplies. Fabius repreſents both parties as finking 
under the miſeries they then endured; but Polybius, with 


greater juſtice, and more agreeable to the faith of hiſtory, as 


The Ro- 
mans . 
ont a uc 


feet. 


triumphing over them. Both ſides continued in this melan- 


choly ſituation for the ſpace of two years. The Romans, 


notwithſtanding the difficulties they were reduced to, ftill 
continued the blockade of Lihbæum 1, 
As theprivateer-ſquadron was only a prelude to the figure 


the Romans intended to make by ſea, in the conſulate of C. 


Lutatius Catulus and A. Poſfhumius, they fitted out another 


flect of two hundred ſail, which wes likewiſe, in a great mea- | 
ſure, equipped at the expence of private perſons. The com- 
mand of this armument was given to C. Lutat:us, with an in- 


Ft. o. I. it c. 2. ſub fin. Zox ar. ubi. ſup. c. 16. J Po- 
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tention to ſtrike a home- ſtroke, and force fortune to give a 
coup de grace to the Carthaginians. In the firſt place the 
conſul poſſeſſed himſelf of the port of Drepanum and all the 
other harbours in the neighbourhood of Lihbæum. After- 
wards he took care to exerciſe his ſoldiers ad ſeamen with 
the utmoſt diligence, that they might be able to look the enem 

in the face, as firmly believing, that a deciſive action by ſea 
muſt put an end to this long and burdenſome war. Soon after 
their entrance into the haven of Drepanum, the Romans at- 


97 


tempted to ſtorm the town, and might have ſucceeded in their 


attempt, had not the conſul been wounded ; which occaſion- 
ed ſome confuſion, and gave the enemy an opportunity of re- 
pulſing them. Zonaras obſerves, that when the troops on 
both ſides were drawn up in order of battle before the fight 
off the iſlands called Ægates, the place of rendezvous for the 
Carthaginian fleet, a blazing ſtar or comet appeared, to the 
great terror of both parties; but ſeemed to point directly at 
the Carthaginians. Though the wind proved unfavourable 
to Lutatius when he came in ſight of the enemy's fleet, yet 
he reſolvedto attack them, ſince they expected every moment 
to be joined by Hamilcar, whoſe name was become terrible 
to the Romans. The Carthaginians, intending now to make 
their laſt effort by ſea, had collected their whole naval power, 
conſiſting of four hundred fail. The Romans on this occaſion, 


according to Polybius, fitted out two hundred gallies as above 


obſerved ; but Eutropius and Oreſius make them to have been 
three keaked. Both fleets, coming in fight of each other, 


made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for an engagement, which 


was to determine the fate of S:cuy x. 
TaouvGH the galleys, of which the Carthaginian arma- 


Which, ; in- 


ment was compoſed, in number greatly exceedeed thoſe of tirely de- 
the Romans, yet, in many reſpects, the Roman ſquadron was dcfeats that 
vaitly ſuperior to the Carthaginian ; ; for whereas the forces of the Car- 


on board the latter conſiſted, for the molt part, of new levies, 
intircly raw and andiſciplined; Lutatius had taken care to 
man the former with choice troops and able ſeamen, 
trained up in the moſt perfect manner. Beſides, as his veſ- & 
{cls were built after the model of the galley taken from Han- 
nibal the Rhedian, in lightneſs and activity they far excelled 
thoſe of the enemy, To which we may add, that the Car- 


thaginians had the naval power of the Romans in the higheſt 


thaginians 
near the 
iflands A- 


gates. 


contempt, as having ee for ſome years, been maſters ; 


at ſea; and theretore, upon the firſt advice of the enemy's 


1 Pau ys. LI v. Fron. Dion. Sac. ubi. ſup. Zonar. ubi, 
ſup. c. 17. Eurer. J. . Onas: L iv. c. 10. 


motions 


1 
| 
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motions, they, being vaſtly ſurpriſed, put to ſea a fleet fitted 
out in haſte, manned only with mcrcenaries, who had neither 
courage, experience, nor zeal for the ſtate, in whoſe ſervice 
they were engaged. Hanus therefore made but a faint re- 
ſiltance, his forces being routed at the firſt onſet. Florus 
ſays, that the Carthaginian fleet was ſo heavy laden with 


troops, baggage, arms, proviſions, &c. that the whole city of fut 
Carthage ſeemed to have been on board, and that the veſſels tha 
could not move with any freedom ; which greatly contributed 1 
to Hanno's defeat. The loſs of the Carthaginians on this tha 
melancholy occaſion ſeems greatly to be exaggerated by Eu- Vn 
tropius, who tells us, that they had ſeventy- three ſhips taken, 7a. 
an hundred twenty-five ſunk, thirty-two thouſand men made rec 
priſoners, thirteen thouſand killed or drowned, and that an the 
immenſe quantity of gold and ſilver fell into the victors aff 
hands. Oroſius differs not much from him. But Polybius, who wh 
undoubtedly comes nearer the truth, affirms, that the Romans the 
(D) ſunk only fifty of the Carthaginian veſſels, and took ſe- Ca 
venty with their crews, the reſt making off in great confuſi- tre 
on to the iſle of Hiera. Lutatius following his blow advan- the 
ced to the city of Eryx ; where engaging the Carthaginians, in 
he cut off two thouſand men. This laſt action concluded = 0 
— the operations of the firſt Punic war l. i 
Whichis TE Romans, naturally inſolent in proſperity, were ſo e- ſur 
followed lated with their victory, that Lutatius inſiſted upon Hamil- my .. 
by @ peace, car's delivering up his arms to him ; but this haughty demand t. 
was rejected with the ſcorn and indignation it deſerved, that the 
great captain proteſting, That be would ſuffer all extremities, 55 
rather than give up thoſe arms to his country's cnemtes, with do- 
_ which he had been entruſted for its preſervatien. The conſul, th, 
however, underſtanding, that Hamilcar was inveſted with 2. 
tull powers to fign a treaty with him, and being deſirous of os 
| | 8 | N 
( Idem ibid, ut. & Lucius. Aur EL. in lib. memorial. c. 46. an 
mi 
(D] According to Diodorus, the Roman fleet, ſhips of war and 2 
tranſports, amounted to a thouſand fail, and the Carthaginian on- ty 
ly to two hundred and fifty. But this contradicts all other authors, the 
and is highly improbable. The leſs credit is to be given to Diado- 2 
rus in this particular, as he depends intirely upon Philiuus, a writer 1 
of ſuch partiality, that his authority is not to be regarded. The P, 
ſame author affirms that the Romans Joſt eighty ſhips, and had ſix 1 
thouſand men taken priſoners in this action; which, conſidering at 
the relation of it given us by other hiſtorians, ſeems abſolutely im- 
poſſible (28). | : 
| | in 
128) Diod. Sic. I. xxiv. in excert. Rl odman. 1. 


* 


having 
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having the honour of putting an end to a war, which had coft 
both republics ſuch an immenſe quantity of blood and treaſure, 
before the expiration of his office, he concluded a peace with 
that general, provided the ſenate and people of Rome would 
ratify it, upon the following terms : That the Carthaginians 
ſhould immediately evacuate Sicily; that they ſhould never for the 
future make war upon Hiero, or any other ally of the Romans 
that the; ſhould reſtore all the Roman priſoners in their cuſlody 
without ranſom, but redeem their own with money; and laſtly, 
that, within twenty years, they ſhould pay the Romans two thou- 


ſand two hundred Euboic talents of the pureſt ſiluert. Zona- 


ras intimates, that the ſenate of Carthage ſent a deputation di- 
rectly to Lutatius to ſue for peace; but he muſt give way to 


the ſuperior authority of Polybius and Cornelius Nepos, Who 


affirm, that Hamilcar Barcas had the management of the 


whole tranſaction. The people of Rome, greatly puffed-up with 


their unexpected ſucceſs, and looking upon the republic of 
Carthage as now lying at their mercy, refuſed to ratify the 
treaty, till they had ſent ten deputies to Sicily, to inform 
themſelves thoroughly of the ſituation of affairs there, who, 
in conjunction with the conſul, agreed to the ratification of it, 
upon condition the four following additional articles were inſerted 
in it: That the Carthaginians ſhould increaſe the above-tipulated 
ſum with twa hundred talents ; that a thouſand talents ſhould be 
Paid immediately, and the remaining ſum in ten years time; that 
the Carthaginians ſhould not approach with their long ſhips either 


the coaſts of Italy, or any territories belonging to the allies of 


the Romans; that they ſhould not make levies either in the 


dominions of the Romans, or thoſe of their allies ; and laſtly, 


that they ſhould abandon all the little iflands betwixt Sicily 
and the coaſt of Italy. As theſe hard conditions were extorted 


from Hamilcar by the Romans, becauſe they ſaw him not in a 


ſituation to refuſe them, he, from this moment, conceived 
an implacable hatred to that nation. In fine, he was deter- 
mined to conclude a peace with them upon any terms, to give 
his country time to breath, that he might have an opportuni- 
ty of hereaftey chaſtiſing them far the unparallelled inſolence 


they had beenFuilty of through the whole courſe, and more 


particularly at the concluſion, of this war. Authors are 
not entirely agreed about the preciſe duration of the firſt 


Punic war. Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Zonaras, ſay, 


it continued twenty-four years; whereas Oraſius, Eutropius, 


Por v. Corn, Ney,Zonar, ubi ſup. ALrenus. Varvus. 

in lib digeſt. 34. & conjectan. 2. apud Aul, Gel), in noct. Attic, 

I. vi. c. 5. & Ox os. ubi ſup. c. 11. | 3 
Vor. XVII. | M | : Srncel/uc» 
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Fyncellus, and others, affirm it to have laſted twenty-three 
years only, with whom Gellius, as he makes it to have com- 
menced A. U. C. 490. ſeems to agree. Be this as it will, 
both ſides ſuffered extremely by it, the Romans having loſt, 
ſince their firſt putting to ſea, ſeven hundred ſhips, and the 
Carthaginians five hundred. We ſhall not here tranſcribe 
the reſſections Polybius makes upon the power of both ſtates 
in this war, ſince our readers may ſo eaſily have recourſe to 
that excellent hiſtorian ; but content ourſelves with obſerving, 
that though, in his opinion, the Reman ſoldiers were far ſu- 
perior to the Carthaginian in valour and reſolution, yet he 
allows Hamilcar, for his conduct and bravery, to have bee 
the greateſt captain of the age v. 7 
The Liby- Tus Carthaginians were no ſooner got out of this bloody 
an wer. and expenſive war, than they found themſelves engaged in 
| another, which had like to have proved fatal to them. 
The mercenary troops, that had ſerved under Hamilcar, in 
Sicily, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly on all occaſions, 
upon their return to Africa, found the ſtate of Carthage ſo 
drained, thaty far from being able to give them the lar- 
geſſes and rewards promiſed by Hamilcur, it could not pay 
them their arrears. This, with ſome other concurring cauſes, 
occaſioned a war (E), which, for three years and an half, 
preyed upon the very vitals of the republic, and was attended 
with ſuch inſtances of cruelty and barbarity, as are ſcarce 
to be parallelled in hiſtory. The antient hiſtorians call it 
the Libyan or African war, and ſometimes the war with the 
mercenaries. As many ſalutary inſtructions may be drawn 
from thence, of great ſervice to ſome ſtates in all ages, for 
the better regulation of their conduct in ſeveral important 
particulars, which is one of the great ends of hiſtory, Poly- 
þius has tranſmitted to poſterity a full and minute account of 


0 pol vn. Diop. Ste. Liv. Corn. Ne Pp. Zo. OR os. Eu- 


TROP ubi ſup SYNCEL. in chronograph. p. 275. Au l. GEII. 
in noct. Artic. I. xvii. c. 21. ſub fin. | 


(E) Diodorus Siculus in this point differs from Polybius ; for he 
tells us, that this bioody war continued four years and four months. 
But as this is aſſerted in one of his fragments, all of which are 
greatly corrupted, and conſequently ſtand in need of many emen- 
dations, we ſhall not ſeruple giving the preference to Polybius, who 
_ affirms, that this war iaſted three years and an half n 


(30% Died. Ses 


S005 J. xxv. fub init. in excerpt, Rhodrman. & 
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it. For the fame reaſon we think it incumbent upon us, in 
this part of our work, to inſert the ſubſtance of what has 
been laid down by that noble author relating to ſo remarka- 
ble a tranſaction, aſſuring our readers, at the ſame time, that 
nothing of moment ſhall be omitted, that we can be ſupplied 
with from other antient hiſtorians v. Wo 
As ſoon as Hamilcar had put the laſt hand to the treaty % „er- 

abovementioned, he retired, with the forces which were in cnary 
Eryx, to Lilybeum, and there reſigned his commiſſion, leav- troops of 
ing to Gi/co,the commandant of that place, the care of tranſ- the Car- 
porting them to Africa. Giſco, being an officer of great thaginians 
penetration, as though he had foreſeen what would happen, greatly diſ- 
did not ſhip them off all at once, but in ſmall and ſeparate C Hd. on 
parties, that thoſe who came firſt might be paid off, and ſeni E - 
home, before the arrival of the reſt. The Carthaginians at? s wx 
home, however, did not a& with the ſame forecaſt and pre- full 
caution. As they were almoſt intirely exhauſted by the lait pay 
war, and the immenſe ſum of money, in conſe juence of the 
peace, paid to the Romans, they judged it would be a lauda- 
dle action to fave ſomething to the public, not conſidering 

the injuſtice, as well as imprudence, of the meaſure they 
were going to purſue in order to this. They therefore did 
not pay the mercenaries in proportion as they arrived thinking 
it more proper to wait till they all came together, with a 
view of obtaining from the whole body a remiſſion ot ſome - 
part of their arrears ; but being ſoon made ſenſible of their 
wrong conduct on this occaſion, by the frequent diſorders 
theſe barbarians committed in the city, they, with ſome 
difficulty, prevailed upon the officers to take up their quarters 

at Sicca, and canton their troops in that neighbourhood, giving 
them a ſum of money for their preſent ſubſiſtence, and pro- 
miſing to adjuſt their pretenſions, when the reſt of their 
comrades came from Sicily. For ſome time they refuſed to 
begin their march, becauſe the Carthaginians were not diſpoſ- 
ed to permit their wives and children to ſtay in Carthage, 
as they deſired, believing that this would be an inducement to 
the ſoldiers to return often to Carthage, and conſequently de- 
| prive them of the benefits they had propoſed to themſelves 

from their departure. However, this difficulty was at laſt 
got over; and all the mercenarics already arrived in Africa, 
with their wives, children, and baggage, marched to S:cca. 
Holybius looks upon this ſtep as an overſight in the Cartha- 
gintans, ſince, had the women and children remained in Car- 


Vide Por vB. I. i, p. 65—839, Diop. Sic. I. xxv. in excerpt. 
| M2 | thage, 
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thage, they would have been as ſo many hoſtages for the fu- 
ture good behaviour of the ſoldiers : and indeed that ſuch an 


advantage would have more than counterbalanced the incon- 
venience ariſing from an oppoſite conduct, hinted at by the 
ſame author, notwithſtanding the fierceneſs of the African 
troops, required no uncommon degree of ſa gacity to ap- 
prehend *. 5 | | 

BEING now wholly immerſed in idleneſs, to which they 
had long been ſtrangers, a neglect of diſcipline enſued, and of 


their diſ- courſe a petulant and licentious ſpirit immediately took place. 


They were now determined not to acquieſce in receiving 
their bare pay, but to inſiſt upon the rewards Hamilcar had 
promiſed them, and even to compel the ſtate of Carthage to 


comply with their demands by force of arms. The ſenate, 
being appriſed of the mutinous diſpoſition of the ſoldiery, 


diſpatched Hanno, one of the ſuffetes, to pacify them. Up- 
on his arrival at Sicca, he behaved in a very prepoſterous and 
imprudent manner. He expatiated largely upon the poverty 
of the ſtate, and the heavy taxes with which the citizens of 
Carthage were loaded ; and therefore, inſtead of anſwering 


their high expectations, he deſired them to be ſatisfied with 


receiving part of their pay, and remit the remainder to ſerve 


the preſſing exigencies of the republic J. 


NoTHING could have been more impolitic than this con- 


hich they duct of Hanno, excepting that of the Carthaginians, in em- 


advance in ploying a perſon ſo unqualified for the buſineſs he went up- 
« body te on. In the firſt place, he expoſed his country's weakneſs to 
the contempt of the mercenaries, and then farther inflamed 
them againſt it, by refuſing to comply with their juſt preten- 


Tunes. 


ſions, when they ſeemed determined to inſiſt upon a com- 
pliance with the moſt extravagant. But this perſon's con- 
duct was all of a piece, both in his civil and military capa- 
city, as will appear in the courſe of this war: ſo that Car- 
thage muſt have been ruined, had ſhe not had ſo able a cap- 
tain as Hamilcar to ſupport her in the time of this her great 


diſtreſs. In fine, the mercenaries being highly exaſperated, 
that neither Hamilcar, nor any other of the principal officers, 


who commanded them in Sicily, and who were the beſt judges 


of their merit, appeared on this occaſion, but only this Han- 


uo, a perſon utterly unknown, and above all others diſagreeable 


to them, had immediately recourſe to arms. Aſſembling there- 
tore in a body, to the number of twenty thouſand men, they | 


pol vn, ubi ſup. | ? dem ibid, & APPIAN, in Libyc. p. | 
7. edit, Tolin, Amit, 167e, | | 
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advanced to Tunes, and immediately encamped before that 
City * 

* Polybius's hiſtory is interſperſed throughout with the 
fineſt political maxims and reflections, fo ſcarce any part of it 
abounds more with them than that deſcribing the beginning of 
the Libyan war. It is ſuperfluous to give theſe at large, be- 
cauſe the author is in every one's hands; and therefore we 

ſhall only obſerve, that though, in ſume reſpects, he approves of 
the Carthaginian practice of making up their armies chiefly of 
mercenaries, yet in the main he condemns that practice, and de- 
monſtrates, from the breaking out of this war, as well as from 
the nature of the thing, that an'obſervance of the fundamental 
axiom on which they proceeded, might ſometimes produce 
diſmal effects. They imagined, that by drawing their forces 
from different nations, who did not underſtand one another, 
they ſhould prevent all conſpiracies, intrigues, and combina- 
tions, againſt the ſtate ; and undoubtedly this had a tendenc 
to the end propoſed. But what Ariſtotle has obſerved of - their | 
conſtitution in general, viz. that it was more wiſely framed 
to prevent inconveniencies than remedy them, may be applied 
to this particular cuſtom ; for though the evil guarded againſt 
by it was frequently by this means prevented, yet when it 
happened, the conſequence cod ſcarce fail of being deplora- 
ble, ſince it was next to in po | for any officers to perſuade 
a ſoldiery, compoſed of ſo many ations, in any tongue, to 
liſten to the dictates of reaſun. As Pchybius has ſet this point 
in a ſtrong light, we ſhall roller our readers to him, and now | 
return to the hiſtory ?. 
Taz Carthaginians, being greatly e at the 8 The meree- 
of ſo formidable a body to Tunes, made large conceſſions to naries 
the mercenaries, in order to bring them back to their duty. break out | 
They ordered them ſupplies of proviſions at their own prices, into an opex 
and ſent a deputation of even ſenators themſelves to confer 7*belliox. 
with their chiefs, and, if poſſivle, to ſatisfy them, Far from - 
being ſoftened, they grew more infolent upon theſe con- 
ceſſions, taking them for the effects of fear and weakneſs in 
the Cartbaginians. As this powerful corps conſiſted of Iberi- 
ans, Gauls, Ligurians, natives of the Balearic iſlands, Greeks, 
and Africans, who were ſtrangers tc one another's language, 
the Carthaginians found it next 20 impoſſible to treat with 
them. Many of them likewiſe being ſlaves and deſerters, and 
_ conſequently expecting capital puniſhment, either for this re- 
bellion, or ſome other enormous crime, did their utmoſt to 


For vg. ubi fu. + Idem ibid, Als. de rep. li. 
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prevent all friendly intercourſe with the ſtate of Carthage. 
They moreover conſidered that republic as deſtitute of troops, 


and themſelves as the beſt ſoldiers in the world, having per- 
formed many notable exploits in Sicily, and being trained up 


there in the art of war by the moſt celebrated captain of the 
age. Theſe conſiderations, for ſome time, made them intirely 
averſe to all thoughts of an accommodation. They roſe in 
their demands, without the leaſt regard to reaſon, juitice, or 
moderation. They practiſed every knaviſh art that could be 
thought of to extort money from their maſters. When one 
point was gained, they immediately had recourſe to a new ar- 
tifice, on which to ground ſome treſh pretenſion. Was their 
pay ſettled beyond the agreement made with them; they ſtill 
would be reimburſed for the loſſes, which they pretended to 
have ſuſtained, either (E) by the death of horſes, the ex- 
ceſſive price they had, at certain times, paid fer their bread- 
corn, or their ſhort allowance of proviſions at thoſe ſeaſons. 
Tney infiſted alſo upon the recompence due to their merit, ſo 


often promiſed ; and that, in all theſe points they ſhould have 
immediate ſatisfaction given them. The Carthaginians, 
finding themſelves obliged to make a virtue of neceſlity, 
 ſhewed a diſpoſition to ſatisfy them in all points, how unrea- 


ſonable ſoever, and agreed to refer themſelves to the opinion 
of ſome general in Sicily, who had commanded them there, 
as they all along deſired, leaving the choice of ſuch com- 
mander intirely to them. Accordingly they pitched upon 
Gijſco, a perſon greatly beloved by them, to mediate this 
affair, believing Hamilcar to have been a principal cauſe of 


the ill treatment they had met with, ſince he never appeared 


amongſt them, and, according to the general opinion, had 
voluntarily reſigned his commiſſion. Ciſco ſoon arrived at 


Tunes with money to pay the troops ; and after conferring 
with the officers, and the ſeveral nations apart, he harangued 
them in a mild and inſinuating manner, put them in mind of 
the lonz time they had been in the Carthaginian ſervice, the 
conſiderable ſums they had received from the republic; and, 
in ſhort, gave them to underſtand, that their reaſonable de- 
mands would be complied with; at the ſame time deſiring 


(E) According to Diodorus Siculus, the mercenaries inſiſted upon 


being paid for every one of their body who fell in Szcily, as well 


as for the loſs of their horſes here mentioned; which that 


hiſtorian looked upon as a very unjuſt und unreaſonable de- 
mand 30,. 1 „ 9 5 


(39) Died. Sic. in loc jam. leudat. 
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them to recede from all exorbitant claims, and reſt ſatisfied 
with their pay. This made ſuch an impreſſion upon the 
minds of the ſoldiery, tHat a treaty was upon the point of 
being concluded, when Spendius and Mathos, two of the 
principal mutineers, occaſioned a tumult in every part of the 
camp. Spendius was by nation a Campanian, who had been 
a ſlave at Rome, and fled to the Carthaginians., He was a 
ſtrong, luſty, and extremely bold, fellow. The apprehenſions 
he was under of being delivered into the hands of his old 
maſter, by whom he was ſure to be hanged or crucihed, his crime 
meriting capital puniſhment by the Roman laws, if a pacifica- 
tioa took place, prompted him to break off the accommoda- 
tion. Mathos was an African, and free- born; but as he had 
been active in raiſing the rebellion, and was well acquainted 
with the implacable diſpoſition of the Carthaginians, he knew, 
that a peace muſt infallibly prove his ruin. He therefore 
very warmly eſpouſed the intereſts of Spendius, and infinua- ! 
ting to the Africans the danger of concluding a treaty at that | 
juncture, as this could not but leave them fingly expoſed to 
the rage of the Carthaginians. The Gauls, Tberians, Liguri- 4 
ans, and Greeks, ſaid he, after having received their arrears, 6 
will be diſmiſſed, and from thenceforth enjoy an uninterrupted : 
repoſe amongſt their countrymen at home; whereas you, being 
left alone, will have the whole guilt of the rebellion imputed to A | 
you, and, deſtitute of ſupport, fall an eafiy ſacrifice to the re- 
ſentment of your imperious maſters. This gave a new turn to | 
affairs, and ſo incenſed the Africans, who were much more 
nuncrous than the troops of any other nation, that they im- 
mediately aſſembled in a tumultuous m— foreigners 
| ſoon joined them, being inſpired by Spendius with an equal 
degree of fury. Nothing now was heard amongſt them, but 
the moſt bitter oaths and horrid imprecations uttered againſt 
Giſco and the Carthaginians. Whoever offered to make any 
remonſtrance, or lend an ear to temperate counſels, was 
ſtoned to death by the enraged multitude ; nay, many per- 
ſons loſt their lives, barely for preſuming to ſpeak, betore | 
the purport of their diſcourſe could be known, or any one | 
could from thence with certainty infer, whether they were in 
the intereſt of the Carthaginians or Spendius. As the ſtate . 
of Carthage had very impoliticly ſupplied the malecontents | | 
with plenty of wine, and all kinds of proviſions, they indulged 
_ themſelves with great freedom; and being at this very junc- 
ture heated (F) with wine, which they had drunk to great 
N l exceſs, 
(F) We learn from Pohænus, that the Libyans or Agicans were 
much addicted to drunkenneſs ; which Himilco, a Carthagir 
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exceſs, they gave a full vent to their rage and inſolence, 


threatenigg the Hrican public with utter d.ftruction. In 


fine, no one having the garage to open his mouth in favour 
of peace, the troops made choice of Spendius and Mathos to 
head them in the intended expedition b. 

In the midſt of theſs commotions, G:/co behaved with 
great firmneſs and intrepidity. That general had too much 
courage, and too great a regard for his country's welfare, to 
deſiſt from all poſh le actempis to reduce the mutineers to rea- 
ſon, notwichſtanding his preſent dangerous ſituation, He left 
no methods untried to ſoften the officers, and calm the minds 
of the ſoldiery, though at the ſame time he kept up an air of 


dignity and command, giving them to underſtand, that Car- 


thage was not in ſuch low circumſtances as they imagined. But 
the many falſe fteps the Carthaginians had been guilty of 


ſince the commencement of theſe troubles, as well as be- 


fore, defeated his good intentions, and rendered ineffectual 


all his endeavours. The torrent of ſedition was now be- 
come fo ſtrong and rapid, that there was no poſſibility of 
ſtemming it, or keeping it within any bounds. A ſcarcity 


of proviſions ſucceeding their late plenty and profuſion, 
the troops, in an inſolent manner, demanded of Gi/co an 
immediate ſupply, who, to reprove their inſolence, bade 
them go to Mathos, their captain, for it. Such an accident 


as this, conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the malecon- 
tents, could not but ſet the whole camp in a flame. Shall be 


with impunity, ſaid they, not only refuſe redreſſing our juſt 


grievances and complaints, but turn even our wants and ne- 


b PoLyB. & APPIAN. ubi ſup. Diop. Sic. I. xxv. in ex- 


cerpt. Valeſ. 


neral, being appriſed of, found an opportunity of intoxicating their 
troops in a war the Carthagimians had with that people, and, by 
this ſtratagem, gained a ſignal advantage over them. Poſſibly the 


Cart haginian might have ſomething of that kind in view at this 
time, when they ſupplied the mercenaries with ſuch quantities of 


wine. If they had not, they were in the higheſt degree impolitic 


to furniſh their enemies with wine at this juncture, as well as all 
forts of proviſions. Be this as it will, they ſeem to have been infa- 
tuated, their conduct, from the concluſion of the firſt Panic war, 
having been nothing but a ſeries of b unders and miſtakes. We ſhall 
not, however, here expatiate upon this topic, but refer our curi- 


ous readers to Polybias, whole judicious reflections and obſcrvations 
cannot fail of giving them ample ſat is faction (31). 


31) Polyen. firat, I. v. c. 10 ex, 1. 
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ceſſities into ridicule? In a moment therefore they ſeized upon the 
military cheſt, dividing the money amongſt themſelves in part 
of their arrears, put the perſon of G:/co under arreſt, and 
treated him, as well as all his attendants, with the utmoſt in- 
digaitics. AZathos and Spend:us, to deſtroy the remoteſt hopes 
of a reconciliation with Carthage, applauded the courage and 
reſolution of their men, loaded the unhappy Gz/co, and his 
followers, with irons, and formally declared war againſt the 
Carthaginians. All the cities of Africa, to whom they had 
ſent deputies, to exhort them to recover their liberty, ſoon 
came over to them, except Utica and Hippo Dyarrhytus, or, 
as Polhbius calls it, Hippacra. By this means their army be- 
ing greatly increaſed, they divided it into two bodies; with 
one of which they moved towards Utzca, whilſt the other 
marched to Hippo, in order to beſiege both thoſe places. The 
Carthaginians in the mean time found themſelves ready to ſink 
under the preſſure of their misfortunes, their city having ne- | 
ver before been expoſed to ſuch imminent danger. Every 
thing at preſent ſeemed to conſpire to their ruin. After they | k 
had been harraſſed four-and-twenty years by a moſt cruel and 
deſtructive foreign war, they entertained hopes of enjoying 
ſome repoſe, and re-eſtabliſhing their affairs; inſtead of which 
a numerous army ariſes out of their own bowels, threatening 
them with immediate deſtruction. All the citizens of Car- 
thage drew their particular ſubſiſtance from the rents or reve- 
nues of their lands, and the public expences from the tribute 
paid from Africa ; all which they were not only deprived of 
at once, but, what is much worſe, had it turned intirely a- 
gainſt them. They were deſtitute of arms and forces either 
for ſea or land; of all neceſſary preparations for the ſuſtain- 
ing of a ſiege, or the equipping of a fleet. They ſuffered 
all the calamities incident to the moſt ruinous civil war, 
and to complete their miſery, had not the leaſt proſpect 
of receiving aſſiſtance from any foreign friend or ally e. 
Such was the preſent melancholy fituation of affairs at 7 „ 
Carthage, which the Carthaginians had, in a great meaſure, 1 7 [ 
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> : | 5 of 
themſelves occaſioned, by their numerous inſtances of cruelty, , . 


injuſtice, and ill conduct. During the laſt war, they had moſt 7% 
tyrannically oppreſſed all the African nations ſubject to them, 
by impoſing exceflive tributes upon them, in the exaction 
of which no allowance was made for poverty, or the ex- 
tremes of miſery. They never ſent ſuch governors into the | A 
provinces as were likely to win the affections of the people e 
by their lenity and moderation, but ſuch only as would moſt | 


polB. & Die pon. ubi ſupra, 
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fleece them, in order to fit out fleets, and raiſe-armies, and 
and by that means the moſt adminiſter to the ambition of the 
republic, where Hanne at that time governed with almoſt an 
abſolute ſway. This being conſidered, it cannot certainly 
appear ſtrange, that the Africans were ſo eaſily prevailed upon 
to engaze in this rebellion. At the very firſt fignal that was 
made, it broke out, and in a moment became general. The 


women, who had often, with the deepeſt affliction, ſeen their 


huſbands and fathers dragged to priſon for non-payment of the 
moſt unreaſonable taxes and impoſts, as likewiſe ſuffering 
_ cruel deaths for the ſlighteſt crimes, ſhewed themſelves every- 
where extremely active in forwarding a revolt. They not 
only entered into an aſſociation to annoy, by all poſſible me- 
thods, ſo barbarous and inhuman an enemy, but likewiſe with 

_ pleaſure gave up all their ornaments to contribute towards 
the expences of the war. Mathos and Spendius therefore, by 


ſuch ſeaſonable and large ſupplies, found themſelves enabled; 
not only to animate their ſoldiers by a prompt payment of the 


ſums promiſed them, but likewiſe to ſettle a ſufficient fund 
for all the future exigencies of the army; in which, ſays Po- 


Iybius, they acted like wiſe men, who do not only look to 
the preſent occaſion, but likewiſe extend their views to fu- 


turity d, 


The Car- THE Carthag inians, notwithtznding their deplorable cir- 


thaginians cumſtances, did not deſpond, but purſued all the meaſures 


make pre- 
parations 


ee, Hanns had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in their ſervice, by 


reaſon, their forces. Troops they levied both for land and ſea- 
ſervice, horſe as well-as foot. All citizens, capable of bear- 
ing arms, were muſtered ; the horſe exerciſed with great dili- 


| gence and application; mercenaries invited from all parts; | 


many new gallies built, and all the old ones refitted. In ſhort, 


the moſt extraordinary efforts were made, . not only to repel 


*% all the attempts of the mutineers, but even to reduce them to 


_ Treaſon by force of arms e. 5 5 

Ils the mean time, Mathos and Spendius, having an army 
of ſeventy thouſand men at their devotion, began the military 
operations. They laid ſiege to Utica and Hippacra at one 
1 and the ſame time, and puſhed on both thoſe ſieges with the 


© Ge Un utmoſt vigour. But as they were carried on by detachments 


= ad drawn from the army for that purpoſe, they remained with 


ee the main body of their forces at Tunes, and thereby 
— « PoGYs, ubi ſupra, em ibid, 


time. | 


cut 
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| riod, ſince hiſtory could not have omitted taking notice of ſo for- 
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cut off all communication bet wixt Carthage and the continent 
of Africa. This greatly ſtraightened the Carthaginiant, 
whole capital was thereby held in a kind of blockade. The 
Africans likewiſe harraſſed them by perpetual alarms, advanc- 
ing to the very walls of Carthage by day, as well as by night, 
and treating with the utmoſt cruelty every Carthaginian that 
fell into their hands f. 

Hanno, a general more to be efteemed for his diligence in Hanno 
making military preparations, than his conduct in time of /entagain/ 
action, notwithſtanding the reputation he had acquired b them, who 
the conqueſt abovementioned, marched to the relief of Utica behaves 
with, a good body of forces, an hundred elepliants, and a „ „ 
large train of battering engines. Having taken a view of the g 
enemy, he immediately attacked their entrenchments, and, 
after an obſtinate diſpute, by the help of his elephants, 
forced them, and made himſelf? maſter of their camp. As 
the (G) elephants did great execution, the mercenaries loſt a — i 

vaſt 4 


F f Porr. ubi ſupra. 


(G) If we remember right no mention is made by the antient 
hiſtorians of the Cartbaginiant uſing elephants in war, till the time 
of the firſt Punic war. It is certain Plutarch takes no notice of 

them, when he gives us a deſcription of the arrangement of the 
Carthaginian forces juſt before the battle on the banks of the Cri- 
meſus ; nor Diodorus, when he deſcribes the diſpoſitions of the 
Carthaginian armies before their various engagements with Die- 
ny/ius and Agathocles. This countenances Gr/bertus Cuperuss opi- 
nion, who aſſerts, that elephants never formed part of an army 
in Europe, till after the time of Alexander the Great, who took 
many of thoſe animals from Porus, an Indian king; which oc- 
caſioned their being known and uſed by his ſucceſſors afterwards in 
Greece ; for if their military uſe had been known by the Sicilians 
before, or even at that period of time, that people would moſt cer 
tainly have joined them with their other forces in ſome of the 

_ earlieft wars they were engaged in; which, from the filence 
of all hiſtorians mentioning the Sicilian wars, it is plain they never 
did. It follows therefore, that they were not uſed in Sicily before 
the interval abovementioned, which was the moſt likely pait of 
Europe for them to be known in, by reaſon of its vicinity to Libya, 
which produced them. It ſeems to follow likewiſe, that the Ca- 
thaginians did not intermix them with their troops before that pe- 


midable a part of their armies, had they been a part of them; eſ- 
pecially as we find aſterwards, that almoſt in all battles wherein 
they were concerned, they were, in a manner, the ſole cauſe of 
victory. We cannot help _ remarking, that, unleſs we are 
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vaſt number of men in the action, and conſequently the ad- 
vantage gained was ſo conſiderable, that it might have proved 
| | deciſive, 


greatly deceived, no mention js made of armed chariot: aiter the 
introduction of elephants into military engagements, nor of ele- 
phants before the laſt time armed chariots are mentioned in any 
battles the Carthaginians had with their enemies. This, if true, 
as we perſuade ourſelves it is, will point out to us the interval, in 
which chariots were firſt diſuſed, and elephants introduced, amongſt 
the Carthaginians, viz betwixt the year before Chriſt 309, when 
Azathocles defeated Hanno and Bomilcar, the laſt time we hear of 
chariots in the Carthaginian armies, and the year 262, before the 
chriſtian æra, when the Romans routed Hanno before Agrigentum, 
the firſt time we find elephants mentioned in them; and not only 


ſo, but likewiſe fully prove, that the cuſtom of fighting with ele- 


phants was adopted by the people under conſideration in the room 
of that which before prevailed of engaging with chariots. What 
ſtrengthens this is, that thoſe nations, who, it is probable, knew 
nothing of elephants, as the Brizons, Gau!s, &c. had chariots in uſe | 
amongſt them, till they were conquered by the Romans, 2s is evi- 
Pyrrhus was the firit who 
brought them into 7:aly ; and that the Romans had little or no 
knowledge of them for a conſiderable time after that prince's 


death, appears from the defeat Regulus received from Xantippus, 
_ occaſioned, in a great meaſure, by the Carthaginian elephants, of 
which the Romans were ſo much afraid, that for two years after- 
wards, they durſt not look the enemy in the face in Sicily. It 


likewiſe further appears from the overthrow Cæcilius gave Ajdrubal 
near Pans mus, when he took moſt of the enemy's elephants, and 
ſent them to Rene, as a great curiolity According to Pauſanias, 
the Indi ans in ¶ fa, and the Libyans in Africa, were the firſt nations 
tnat uſed elephaats in battles, others only eſteeming them on ac- 
count of the ivory they produced. The Perfrans, Lydians, and 
neighbouring nations, antiently intermixed camels with their 


troops, as in after: ages they did elephants. Though from Hero- 


avius, Plato, and others, it is iuficientiy evident, that Egypt pro- 
duced elephants, particu'ar!ly that part of it bordering upon Ethig- 
pia; vet they were not known in that country as military aniinals, 
till che time of the Prelemies, From Egypt, it is probable, the 
practicz pf f:-hting with them tpread into Cyrenaica, the people of 

which region, in all like.thood, might communicate it to their 
neighbours the Ca-, ha inians. Neither the Fews, Myrians, Baby- 
lonians, Phe can, Arabi, Ethispians, nor even the Medes and 

Pe Hans, ever brought elephants into the field before the reign of 
Hlexander the Great, King Fuba in Philoftratus intimates, that the 
Aces and Libyans, in very early times, fought with elephants ; 
Which notion ſeems likewiſe to be countenanced by lian. Lu- 
cretius arms the Carthaginians to have invented this method of 


fighting ; 
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deciſive, had Hanno made a proper uſe of it. But not en- 
tertaining a right idea of che ſe veteran troops, WhO had 
learned, 


fighting ; but as ſuch an opinion runs counter to the whole * 
of antiquity, we ſhall pay no regard to it { 32). 

According to Dr. Hyde, the moſt uſual name of the elephant in 
India is Bari or bri ; from whence, it is probable, the Latin words 
barrus, barritus, ebur, Ic. were derived  Tfidore adds ſome weight 
to this, when he tells us, that, in the Iadian language, an clephant 
is called barro, Martinius makes the elephant to be named in the 
Chaldee beira; which probably was like w ſe the Erhiopic name, or 


nearly related to it, ſince there is a great affinity betwixt the Ethiopic 


and the Chaldze ; and, in confirmation of this ſentiment, Hrace's 
ſcholiaſt interprets the word barri of the elephants of Erhiopra. 
The animal under confideration went likewiſe aſmoſt all over rhe 
eaſt by the appellation phil or pil, and even in Egypt and Ethiopia; 
though, in the laſt country, that animal is now called nage, and by 
the Ces delphinas. In ſome parts of Iadia the e ephants were 
named bſare, according to Arrian ; in others, if a may be 


credited, prafii and taxilz, from the names of the paces where 


they were produced. The Moors and Carthaginians ſtyled an ele- 


phant cæſar. as we learn from Spartian and Servias Some derive. 


the word elephas or ixipa; from phil, with the A abie article a/ pre- 
fixed ; others from the Hebrew verb alapb, he learned, tne e ep ant, 


according to Pliny, Arrian, and others, being an animal of ſu pri- 


finz docility; and laftly, others from the Höre aleph or elepb, 

ſignifying an ox, @ leader, or indeed any large quilruned—Heſy- 

chius uſes the words piriſſas and elephas as ſynonymous terms. 8 
much for the name (33). 


rn, (32) Univerſ. Hift. Vol. xwi. . 654, in not B Dicd ie. 
I. iv. p. 209. Cæſ. de bell. Gal. l. iv. Dio Cafſ | lxii. / pou in 
Ner & alib. ed. Haney, 1606. Polyb JI. i. Pauſan I i. S Jul. 
Frontin. ſtrat |. ii. c. 4. ex. 12. Kenoph in Cyroped | wii Po- 
lyen. ſtrae. I. wii. c. 2. Herodot. l. ii, Plat. in crit. Xenoph, 


ubi ſup. I. wi. paſſ. lian. de animal. l. xvii. c. 36 Exech G. 


æxxv. ver. 5. Rex Fuba apud Philoſtrat. in vita Apollon Tran 1. 
ii. c. G. lian. war. bift. l. xii. c. 55, Lucret. I vo Vide Bo- 
chart. Phal. 1. iv. c. 26 & Gitbert. Cuper. de elephan tis, in num. 
obv. exercitat. edit. ab Albert Henric de Sallengre, in nov. * 
antiguit at. Romanar. tom iii. Hage-Comit 1719. 

(33) 7 hom. Hyde in lib. de luais orientabli. p 93 If der. in orig. 
J. xii. Matth. Martin. lex philolog. in voce Elephas Schol. in Hor. 
epod xii. Sidon. Apollinar. carm 23. Pomp. Feſt in voc. Barrire. 
Arrian. de reb. Indic. Plin, l. viii c. 7. Cic epiſt fam. 1. vit. 
Schind. pentaglot. p. 1428. lian. in hist. animal | xiii. c. 12. 
Spartian in l Ver Serv. in An. i ide etiam Arrian in pe- 
ripl. mar. Erythr, Bochart, hieroxoic. part. prior. c. 23, 24, &c. &S 
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learned, under the conduct of Hamilcar in Sicily, to fly be- 
fore a an enemy, face about, and attack their purſuers, in one 
and 


The Carthaginians generally poſted theſe animals in front, in 
order to ſtrike the greater terror into the enemy, as we learn Gam 
the manner in which Xantippus, Hannibal, Mago, &c. drew up their 
armies. This ſeems a farther proof, that they immediately ſucceeded 
armed chariots, which had the ſame fituation affigned them in the 
Carthaginian armies. Sometimes, however, they were diſtributed 
in both wings, as appears from Livy. The elephants made uſe of 


| by the Carthaginians in battle were generally, if not always, Indian 
celephante, which much exceed2d the Libyan in ſtrengtu and magni- 
tude, Each of theſe had a wooden tower faſtened 10 his back, with 


twenty*two warriors in it, and an Indian to manage the beat, which 


he did with the utmoſt dexterity. Ihe Libyan elephants were not 


able to carry above fix or ſeven men, as Geſrer and Aldrovandus 
have proved from Livy, Pliny, and Solinus In the nit book of the 


| Alacraters, Antiochus Eupater is ſaid to have brought againſt the 


Fews ſeveral Indian elephants, with towers on their backs, con- 


taining thirty-two men a piece, with an Indian guide Philsfiratus 


fays, that an Indian elephant as much exceeded in ſize one of Libya, 
as this laſt did a Ny/zcan horſe ; and Pliny tells us, that the African 


elephants were ſo much afraid of the Iadian, that they could not 


bear the fight of them; which is confirmed by Livy and Polybius, 
who intimate, that the Libyes elephants could neicher bear the noiſe 
nor ſmell of the Indian Theſe laſt animals, according to lian, 


were nine cubits high, and five broad. The Romans called the ele- 
phant bh Luca, or bos Lucara, becauſe they firſt ſaw that creature 


in Lucania, and uſed the word bos to denote any great animal, That 


nation firſt placed elephants in their armies in the year of Rome 


555. in the conſulate of P. Suſpicius Galba and C. Aurelius Cotta. 
As the Carthaginian ſoldiers were exerciſed by their officers, ſo 


their elephants were trained up and exerciſed by the Indian guides. 
By their monſtrous ſize, filthy ſmell, terrible noiſe, and prodi gious 
ſtrength, as we las the efforts of the gariſons on their backs, they 


generally threw the enemy into confuſion, and made great havock 


amongſt them. The Indians, that managed them. appeared in a 


dreſs the molt proper to heighten the conſternation of the eneniy, 
and began the fight with the utmoſt fury. No horſes but the Nu- 


zidiar, which were acculomed to them, couid approach the /naias. 


elephants ; and therefore the enemy's cavalry was ſoon put to the 
rout by them. Sometimes, by being pierced with darts, they be- 
came ſo enraged, as to turn upon their owy men, treading vaſt 
numbers of the ſoldiers to death, which was their common method 
of deſtroying thoſe they attacked ; ; though ometimes with their 
trunk or proboſcis they diſpatched them. The Romans alſo ſome- 
times, by firing the cafties on their backs, forced them to recoil 
upon their own troops, which, in ſuch a caſe, they dia not fail of 
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and the ſame day, as occafion ſhould require, he imagined 
himſelf to have routed a body of raw, undiſciplined, Africans 
and Numidians, who, upon any defeat, generally retired in- 
to the heart of the country ; and therefore entering the town. 
lay there in great ſecurity, his troops in the mean time, or- 
dered to guard the camp, being every-where off their duty. 
The mercenaries, who, after Hauno's victory, had rallicd 
their ſhattered forces upon a neighbouring eminence, ſtrong 
by its ſituation, and covered with a wood, where they had 
_ Poſted themſelves, being informed of this, poured down upon 
them, cut many of them off, forced the reft to fly into the 
town, retook and plundered the camp, and ſeized upon al! 


the proviſions, military ſtores, &c. brought from Carthage 
to the relief of the beſieged. Nor was this the only error 
committed by Hanno; another inſtance of his military inca- 


pacity ſoon diſcovered itſelf. Notwithſtanding he lay en- 
camped in the moſt advantageous manner near a town called 
Gorza (H), at which place he twice overthrew the enemy, 

35 and 


putting into diſorder. When this happened. the Carthaginians 
themſelves were obliged to kill them ; which they did very expe- 


ditiouſly, by a method A/druba/ diſ:overed; and which we find 
deſcribed by Livy. Theſe are the principal points relating to the 


manner of fighting with elephants, particularly amongſt the Cartha- 
| £imians, as far as we can collect from the authors, who have been 
the moſt explicit on this ſubject. The natural hiſtory of the ele. 

phant our readers may expect from us in another note 34), 


(H) It may be colleQed from Polybius, that the town of Gorza 
was ſituated in the neighbourhood of Utica, and not far from the 


iſthmus or neck of land joining the peninſula, on which Carthage 


ſtood, to the continent of Africa, though the fituation of it cannot 
be preciſely determined. It is probable the Panic name was Goza or 


Gaza, ſince the Greels frequently inſerted the letter R or P in ſuch 
proper names, as appears from Bochart; and Gaza er Goxa (a per- 


mutation of vowels eſpecially O and A, being very common in the 


| Hebrew and Phenician proper names, when written and pronounced 
(34) Polyb. Died. Sic. Liv. &e. pap. Veget. de re militar. Iii. 


c. 24. 1 Maceab. c. viii. ver. 6. Hornius ad Sulpit ever. J ii 
Gefmer. & Aldrowand. de eleph Pbiloſtrat. in vit. Apollon | ii. c. 
6. Pin. | viii c. 9. Liu. I xxxvil. Polyb. J. v. 85. Alias 
de animal. I. xiii, c. 8. Verginius apud Varron | vi Veget ubi 


ſup. c. 24. Modeftus in lib. de wocab. rei militar. Em framment. 
ed. Amſt. I 707. p. 305. Sil Ital J. ix. & alib Aopian. tn Libre. 
Curt. I. viii. Hirt. ia Sell. Hic. Plut, in Fir, Marcel. & 
Harmb. | | 
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and had in his power to have totally ruined them, he yet ne- 
glected to improve thoſe advantages, and even ſuffered the 
mercenaries to poſſeſs themſelves of the iſthmus, which joined 
tlie peninſula, on which Carthage ſtood, to the continent of 
Africa . 

SUCH repeated miftakes, which had almoſt proved fatal 
to the republic, highly diſpicaſed the Carthuginians, and in- 


duced them once more to place Hamilcar Barcas at the head 


of the forces. This could not but be extremely mortifying 
to H m7, who had always been an inveterate enemy to the 


| Barchine taction, and of courſe infuſe new life into Hami.- 


car and his adherents, who undoubtedly, during Hanno's in- 
fluence, were excluded from all poſts in the adminiftration. 


Hamilcar, in all reſpects, anſwered the high idea his country- 


men had entertained of him. He marched againſt the enemy 


with an army of about ten thouſand men, horſe and foot, 
and ſeventy elephants, all the troops the Carthaginians could 


at that time aſſemble for their defence; which is a full proof 
ol thic great extremities to which they were then reduced. 

As Maths, after he had made himſelf maſter of the iſthmus, 
had poſted proper detachments in two paſſes on two hills fac- 


ing the continent, and guarded the bridge over the Bagrada, 


which, through Hauno's neglect, he had taken, Hamilcar 


ſaw little probability of engaging him upon cqual terms, or 
indeed of coming at him. "He was therefore obliged to have 


recourſe to a ſtratagem at this critical conſuncture, eſpecially 
as Mathos lay encamped with bis army at a village near the 
bridge, and watched the enemy's motions with the utmoſt 
vigilance, Obſerving, that, upon the blowing of certain 
winds, the mouth of the river was choaked up with ſand, which 
formed a kind of bar, and rendered the river paſſable, tho' 

with no ſmall difficulty, as ng as thoſe winds continued, he 


wi PoLYB. abi ſup. 


by the Greeks) was the Carthaginian name of a town in Sicily,as well 


as the Phenician name of a tortreſs in Paleſtine, or, as the prophet 


. calls it, Peleſeth. Be this as it will, that not only Gaza or Gozz, 


but likewiſe Chorſa or Gorza, is the Punic proper name of a piace, 


cannot be denied, ter a peruſal of Bochart. No author, either 
antient or modern, if we remember right, except Polybjus in this 
paſſage, has ſo much as mentioned it (35). | 


(350 Bochart. Chan. I. i. c. 29, 31. & / &.- 12. Steph. + ub. 
in Tag. Arrian. l. ii. Q Curt I. iv. lai. c. xiv ver. 29, 31. 
i Sam. c. Vi, ver, 17, & alib. Bochart, Chan, I. i. c. 44. ſub init. . 
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| halted for ſome time at the river's mouth, without communi- 
cating to any perſon his deſign. As ſoon as the wind favoured 
his intended project, he paſſed the river privately by night, 
without the leaſt oppoſition, neither his own men, nor the 
mercenaries, dreaming of any ſuch attempt. Immediately 
after his paſſage, he drew up the troops in order of battle, and 


advancing into the plain, where his elephants were capable 


of acting, moved towards Mathos, who was poſted at the 
village near the bridge. This action greatly redounded to 
Hamilcar's glory, being of ſo daring a nature, that it equally 
 furpriſed the malecontents and the Carthaginians +. 
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THE Africans being informed, that Hamilcar ſucceeded 420 de- 
Hanno in the command of the Carthaginian army, that he feats the 
had already paſſed the Bagrada, and was marching at the VerccH- 
head of his forces to attack their camp, were thrown into“. 


the utmoſt conſternation. They very well knew, that they 
had now to deal not with a man of Hanno's genius, but 
with the greateſt captain of the age; a captain, from whom 


they themſelves had learned the art of war, and who was 


infinitely ſuperior to all their generals in every branch of 
it. However, Spendius, receiving intelligence of the ene- 
my's motions, drew a body of ten thouſand men out cf Ma- 
thos's camp, with which he attended {HHamilcar on one fide, 
and ordered fiſtcen thouſand from Utica to obſerve him 
on the other, thinking by this means to ſurround the 
Cartbaginians, and cut off both their army and general 
at one fing!- ſtroke. Hamilcar in the mean time ad- 
vanced with great in:repidity, his troops being ranged in the 


following manner: the elephants were poſted in front, then 


came the cavalry, and after them the l:ght-armed infantry, 
being ſupported by the targetcers, who brought up tle rear. 

But obſerving the mercenaries to approach him with great 
temerity, though at the ſame time with reſolution, and as 
much confidence as if they had been ſure of victory, he chang- 


ed his order of battle in a precipitate manner, ftill retiring 
before the enemy, as though he was afraid of them. This 


motion anſwered the end propoſed; for the mercenaries, look- 
ing upon it as the effect of fear, and conſequently as a tacit 
acknowledgment of their valour aud ſuperiority, fell upon 
him with great fury, but without any diſcipline or order. 
Hamilcar therefore facing about in an inſtant, and his horſe 
behaving with extraordinary bravery, the enemy were ſoon 
put to flight; when meeting a body of their own men com- 
ing to their relief, and miſtaking them for the Carihapinians, 
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they engaged them; upon which a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. 


In fine, Hamilcar gave the malecontents a total overthrow, 
in which they had ſix thouſand men killed, and two thouſand 
taken priſoners. The reſt fled, ſome to the town at the 
bridge, and others to the camp at Utica. Hamilcar did not 
give the enemy time to recover from their defeat, as Hanne 
before had done, but purſued them with great ardour to the 
village near the bridge befere-mentioned ; which he entered 
without oppoſition, the mercenaries flying in great confuſion 
to Tunes, Many towns, which had revolted to the enemy, 
terrified by this defeat, ſubmitted to the Carthaginians; others 
Hamilcar reduced by force. In ſhort, the Carthaginiuns, 
finding that Hamilcar had ſeized many of the enemy's advan- 
tageous poſts, were greatly animated by his conduct, and doubt- 
ed not but he would ſoon put a happy concluſion to this de- 
ſtructive war f. | 

NoTWITHSTANDING theſe diſaſters, Aſathos puſhed on 


afſited by the ſiege of Hippo with great vigour, and appointed Spendius 
Naravaſus and Autaritus, commander of the Gauls, with a ſtrong body 


of troops, to obſerve the motions of Hamilcar, ad viſing them 
above all things to guard againſt a ſurpriſe ; which, conſider- 
ing the abilities of that general, as well as his ſuperiority in 


horſe and elephants, was a very wholeſome admonition. At 
the ſame time, he ſolicited the Numidians and neighbouring 


Africans to ſend him a proper number of recruits, exhorting 


them to make their utmoſt efforts at the preſent junCture, 


which ſeemed to be the only opportunity left them of recover- 
ing their liberty, to aſſert their indcpendency, and throw off 
the yoke of the Carthaginians. Spendius and Autaritus there- 
fore, at the head of à choice detachment of fix thouſand men, 


drawn out of the camp at Tunes, and two thouſand Gallic 


horſe, attended Hamilcar, approaching him as near as the 

could with ſafety, and kceping cloſe to the ſkirts of the moun- 
tains, as they had been adviſed. At laſt Spendius, having re- 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement of Africans, and Numidians, 
and pollefling himſelf of all the heights ſurrounding the plain, 


un which Hamilcar lay incamped, reſolved not to let ſlip ſo 


tavourable an opportunity of attacking him. Accordingly 
he placed the Numidians in the rear and the Africans in front, 
whilſt he himſelt, with his firſt detachment, was reſolved to 
charge the enemy in flank ; and having made this diſpoſition, 
bollly advanced towards the Carthaginians. Had a battle 
enſued, Hamilcar and his whole army muft, in all human 
probability, have becu totally ruined ; but here his good for- 
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tune interpoſing, ſaved them both. It happened, that at that 
time one Naravaſus, a young Numidian nobleman, eminent 
for his perſonal merit, commanded a body of Numidians in 
the enemy's army. This nobleman, before the breaking out 
of the preſent war, had been a great promoter of the Cartha- 
ginian intereſt, on account of the friendſhip, that had ſub- 
ſiſted many years betwixt his father and that nation ; and, 
being now charmed with the great worth of Hamilcar, was 
determined to renew his former good underſtanding with Car- 
thage, and not ſuffer ſo brave a man to be ſacrificed. He 
therefore, with an hundred Numidian horſe, approached the 
Carthaginian lines, acquainting one of their advanced guards, 
that he had ſomething of importance to communicate to the 
general. As the Carthaginiant ſhewed themſelves a little 

diſfident of him, he immediately diſmounted, and leaving his 
horſe and arms with the' guard that eſcorted him, wen di- 
realy to Hamilcar's tent, without the leaſt diſtruſt or ſuſ- 
picion. He then informed Hamilcar, that he was well diſ- 
poſed towards the Carthaginian nation in general, but that to 
contract a friendſhip with him, for whom he had the moſt 
profound veneration and eſteem, was the height of his ambi- 
tion. Hamilcar, greatly admiring ſo generous, polite, and 
gallant, an action, made him an equal return of gallantry, 
politeneſs, and generoſity. He made him his abſolute confi- 
dent in all points whatſoever. He took him for his compa- 
nion, imparting to him his moſt ſecret deſigns ; and, to crown 


all, afterwards gave him his daughter in marriage. Upon the 


fame of this event, two thouſand Nmidians came over in a 


body to Hamilcar, who, ſtrengthened by ſuch a ſeaſonable 
reinforcement, found himſelf in a condition to give Spendius 
and Autaritus battle. The fight was obſtinate and bloody, 
and the victory for a long time in ſuſpence ; but, the young 
Numidian moſt eminently diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and the Car- 
| thaginian elephants bearing down all before them, the mer- 
cenaries were at laſt intirely overthrown. Spendius and Au- 
taritus eſcaped by flight, but left ten thouſand of their men 
dead upon the ſpot, beſides four thouſand taken priſoners. All 
the priſoners, who were willing to take on in the Carthagi- 
nian ſervice, Hamilcar received amongſt his troops, ſupply- 
ing them with the arms of the ſoldiers, who had fallen in the 
engagement. To the reſt he gave free liberty to go where- 
ever they pleaſed, on condition that they ſnould never for the 
future bear arms againſt the Carthaginians, However, he 
thought proper to acquaint them, that as many violator: of 
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this agreement, as ſhould hereafter fall into his hands, muſt 


The chiefs 
of the mer- 
Cenartes 
guilty of 
great cru- 


elty. 


expect to ſuffer de th without mercy ®. 

Mathos, Spendius, and Autaritus, the chiefs of the male- 
contents, fearing that this affected lenity of Hamilcar, might 
occaſion a defection among their troops, thought the only 


expedient left them to prevent it would be, to put them upon 


ſome action ſo execrable and ſhocking in its own nature, as 
ſhould deprive them of all hopes of ever being reconciled to 
the enemy. Accordingly, having aſſembled them in a for- 


mal manner, as though ſomething of moment was to have 


been imparted to them, a meſſenger, as had been before con- 


certed, appeared with fictitious letters from the mercenar es 


in Sardinia, who had followed the example of the Africans, 
giving them advice of a ſecret deſign formed by ſome of their 


comrades, in conjunction with Gz/co, to reſcue that general, 


and all his attendants out of priſon at Tunes, where they had been 
ſo long detained. Spendius on this occaſion made a ſpeech to the 
ſoldiers, wherein he exhorted them not to be impoſed upon by 
Hamilcar's pretended clemency, ſince this was only intended for 
a bait to decoy their whole body into his hands, that he might take 

vengeance of them all at once. He further adviſed them to 
have a narrow eye upon Giſco, infinuating, that the eſcape of 


an officer of ſuch influence and capacity might be attended 


diately to be put to death. Autaritus, being very popular 


with the moſt fatal conſequences. He had ſcarce finiſhed, 
when another courier arrived, as was given out, from Tunes, 


intimating, that the plot was upon the point of being carried 


into execution, Hereupon Autaritus, addreflingyhimſclf to 
the ſoldiery, moved, in ſupport of what Spendius had advan- 
ced, that whoever ſhould ſhew any diſpoſition to repoſe the 
leaft confidence in the Carthag:nian promiſes or inſinuations, 
ſhould be dcemcd : traitor ; and in fine gave it as his opinion, 


that Ge, and all the Carthaginlans with him, ought imme- 


in the army, and ſuppoſed to have a perfect knowledge of the 
_ Carthaginians, as having reſided long amongſt them, and being 


a perfect maſter of their language, was liſtened to with great 
attention. His ſpeech in fine made ſuch an impreſſion, that 


the whole aſſembly expreſſed themſelves of the ſame ſentiments, 
though ſome of every nation joined in a petition, that as Gi/- 
ce had been 2 common friend and benefactor to them all, he 


might be difpatched without any torture; but the groſs of 


the armv being compoſed of ſuch a variety of nations, and 


nut unverfanding the matter of the petition, no regard was 


paid ty it, In conformity therefore to that ſavage bruta- 
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lity ſo natural to them, the mercenaries firſt ſtoned to death 
all the priſoners they had taken from the Carthaginians in the 
late engagements, who were ſoon after interred by their re- 
lations ; and then, at the command of Spendius, executed 
Gijco, and ſeven hundred Carthaginians with him, as the vil- 
eſt malefators. Their heads were cut off, their bodies 
diſmembered, and after wards thrown breathing into a 
hole prepared for them. The Carthaginians, being ap- 
priſed of theſe inhuman cruelties, were moſt ſenſibly touched 
with them, and ordered their generals to retaliate them upon 
the murderers with the utmoſt ſeverity. In the mean time Ha- 
milcar, ſending an herald to demand the remains of his country- 
men in order to pay them the laſt ſad office, received for an- 
ſwcr, that whoever preſumed hereafter to Wie upon that 
errand, ſhould meet with Gz/co's fate. They moreo- 
ver came to an immediate reſolution to treat all ſuch Car- 
tha ginians as ſhould fall into their hands with the ſame bar- 
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barity. As for their countrymen in the Carthaginian ſervice, 


who ſhould happen to be taken priſoners, they paſſed a de- 


cree, firſt to cut off their hands, and then ſend them to Car- 


thage ; which bloody reſolution they executed with great ri- 
gour and punctuality, Such infernal practices as theſe, ſo 
_ contrary to the laws of nature and all nations, can never be 
ſufficiently deteſted. However, as they are on one fide ſuf- 
ficient proofs of the more than ſerine diſpoſition of the fri- 
cans, they may on the other likewiſe be conſidered as ſtrong 
intimations of Carthaginian oppreſſion, ſince human nature, 
wicked as it is, ſeems ſcarce capable of ſuch cruelties, except 
it be in the higheſt degree irritated and inflamed. This re- 
flection ſo naturally occurring to us from what has been juſt 
related, we could not avoid. As for others, a large field for 
which muſt neceſſarily open itſelf to all our curious and intel- 
ligent readers, we are obliged to paſs them by untouched ; 
at the ſame time obſerving, that a peruſal of Polyb:us, in the 
point before us, will in a good meaſure ſupply our deficiency 
in this particular vx. 

| Hamilcar, being determined to revenge the barbarous treat- 
ment of his countrymen, ordered Hanno, who, it ſeems, at 
that time commanded a ſeparate body, to join him, that they 

might act with the greater vigour againſt the enemy. In or- 
der to deter the malecontents from ſuch enormous proceed- 
ings for the future, he threw all the priſoners, that fell into 
his hands, to wild beaſts, to be devoured by them, being 
convinced, that compaſſion ſerved only to render them more 
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fierce and untractable. And now, when the Carthagiatans 
were juſt beginning, as it were, to breath, and recover their 
ſpirits, ſeveral unlucky accidents concurred again to dep: cis 
them. By reaſon of a miſunderſtanding betwixt the gene- 
ral, nothing could be undertaken againſt rhe enemy; a great 
ſupply of proviſions and military ſtores, of which they were 
in extreme neceſſity, coming to them trom Emporium di ſea, 
were all caſt away in a ſtorm; Sardinia, which had always 
ſerved them as a magazine in their greateſt ſtraights, was to- 
tally loſt, as we mall hereaſter have occaſion io obſe ve; and, 
to complete all their other misſortunes, they received intel- 
ligence of the defection of Utica and Hippacra, the two only 
Cities which, till then, had preſerved their allegiance, and al- 
ways adhered inviolably to the republic, even when Agatbo- 
cles and the Romans made their deſcents in Africa, The ci- 
tizens, not ſatisfied with entering into an alliance with Ma- 
thos and Spendius, maſſacred the Carthaginian gariſon, con- 
fiſting of five hundred men, throwing their bodies over the 
Walls; nay, to imitate their goed allies in all their amiable 
% qualities, they refuſed them burial, though the Carthagini- 
ans, by their embaſſadors, in moſt pre ſſing terms defired this 
favour of them. The mercenaries, animated by ſuch ſuc- _ 
ceſs, advanced to the very walls of Carthage, with an inten- 
tion to lay ſiege to that city i. IT 
i liero a TE Cartbaginians, being appriſed of the diviſion betwixt 
ffs the their generals, and ſeeing the fatal effects of it, reſolved to 
Carthagi- ſeparate them, but left the determination of this point intirely 
xians. to the army, who having had long experience of the great 
merit of Hamilcar, continued him in his command ; upon 
which Hanno was recalled a ſecond time to Carthage, and 
Hannibal, an officer more agreeable to Hamilcar, ſent to ſup- 
ply his place. Upon Hannibal's arrival in the camp, affairs 
ſoon began to take a happy turn. There being now a per- 
fect harmony betwixt the commanders, the operations were 
not clogged as formerly; they ſent out detachments to plun- 
der and lay waſte the country, in order to 0 off all ſub- 
liſtence from the enemy; which they happily effected, de- 
ſtroying or carrying off all the forage and proviſions. This, 
however, did not intirely relieve the gariſon of Carthage, 
which was reduced to great extremities. The Carthaginians 
taerefore were obliged to have recourſe to their friends, and 
particularly to Hero king of Syracuſe ; who granted what was 
demanded of him, both now and throughout the whole courſe 
or this war. That prince, as Polybius obſerves, acted ac- 
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cording to the maxims of true policy on this occaſion ; ſince, 
if Carthage had been now deſtroyed, Rome would have had 
no rival to contend with in any future times, and therefore he 
himſelf might ſoon have lain at the mercy of the Romans, 
without a poſſibility of being relieved by any neighbouring 

wer k. 1 

THEy alſo applied to the Romans for aſſiſtance at this 
critical juncture, though they had, ſince the concluſion of 
the laſt treaty, diſobliged them. At the beginning of this 
war, they ſeized upon ſeveral Roman veſſels trading to the 
coaſts of Africa, for ſupplying the enemy with military ſtores 
and proviſions, and detained the crews, conſiſting of five 
hundred men, in cuſtody. The Romans, being incenſed at 
this treatment, threatened the Carthaginians with their re- 
ſentment, if they did not releaſe the priſoners, and reſtore 
them their ſhips. The Carthaginians, either out of a prin- 
ciple of fear or generoſity, immediately ſent both the men 
and ſhips to Rome, and that in ſo handſome a manner, as 
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gave the Romans entire ſatisfaction. The Romans therefore, 


not to be behind-hand with them in point of politeneſs, at 


this time Tent them all the priſoners that ſtill remaincd in their 


hands ſince the late war, without ranſom, ordered their 
merchants to aſſiſt Carthage with what it wanted, and pro- 


hibited all manner of commerce with the Africans. At the 


ſame time both the malecontents of 4/7:ica and Sardinia of- 
fered to ſubmit to them, and to put them into the immediate 


poſſeſſion both of Sardinia and the town of Utica, which 


overture they refuſed. Theſe inſtances of ſucceſs animating 
the Carthaginians, they bore the fatigues of the ſiege with 
great alacrity. In fine, Mathos and Spendius, being ex- 
tremely harraſſed by Hamilcar, who, by ſtratagems and ren- 
counters, daily cut off great numbers of their men, and ſo 
ſtraightened for want of proviitons, that they apprehended a 
ſpeedy famine, found themſelves obliged to abandon the 
ſiege |, 1 | : | 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING this diſgrace, the generals of the 
malecontents took the field with an army of fifty thouſand ef- 
fective men, having been joined by one Zarxas, the head of 


Strange 
viciſſitude: 
of fortux:. 


an African hord or canton, with all his people capable of 


bearing arms. They watched Hamilcar's motions, but kept 
on the hills, carefully avoiding coming down into the plains, 
on account of Naravaſus's Numidian hoiſe and the Carthagi, 
nian elephants. Hamilcar, being much ſuperior to any of 
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their generals in every branch of the military art, frequently 
outwitted them; ſometimes diſpoſſeſſing them of their advan- 


tageous poſts ; at other times drawing them into ambuſcades; 


and often defeating them in rencounters, by which means he 
cut off abundance of their men. If any of their ſoldiers 
ſtraggled ever ſo little from the main body of the army, they 


certainly fell into his hands, and were thrown by him to wild 
| beaſts, that he might, in ſome meaſure, retaliate the inhu- 
man cruclty of Spendius. In ſhort, he harraſſed them a thou- 


ſand ways; which as it greatly dejected them, ſo it inſpired 
his own troops with freſh courage and vigour. At laſt, he 
ſurpriſed them when they leaſt expected it, and ſhut them up 


in a poſt, which was ſo ſituated, that it was impoſſible for 


them to get out of it. Here he kept them ftraightly beſieg- 


ed, lying at eaſe in his camp, and being plentifully ſupplied 


with all kinds of neceſſaries. The mercenaries, not * 
to venture a battle, and finding themſelves not able to get off, 


began to fortify their camp, and ſurround it with ditches and 


entrenchments. Conſcious of their enormous guilt, they de- 


ſpaired of mercy, and therefore concluded it would be to no 


purpoſe to make any overtures to Hamilcar. They were ſoon 


ſo ſorely preſſed by famine, that they were obliged to eat one 


another; Divine Providence, ſays Polybius, thus avenging 


upon themſelves the inhumanity they had exerciſed on others. 


As they could not entertain the leaſt thought of peace, or of 


coming to an accommodation, after having been ſo deeply 


concerned in ſuch bloody ſcenes, and knew what puniſhments 


would be inflicted upon them, in caſe they fell alive into the 
hands of the enemy, they ſaw they had no reſource left, 


and therefore prepared themſelves for the meaſures deſpair 
ſhould dictate to them. The forces they looked for from 
Tunes came not to their aid as was expected, and the famine 
made daily large ſtrides amongſt them. They firſt found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of eating their priſoners, then 
their ſlaves, and laſt of all their comrades. Prompted there- 
fore to it by the extremity of miſery they ſuffered, they in- 
i:{ted, that Spendius, Autaritus, and Zarxas, their leaders, 
ſhould in perſon make propoſals to Hamilcar, and to that end 


| have a conference with him. Accordingly, having obtained a 
ſafe conduct from him, a treaty was agreed upon, and peace 
concluded, upon the following terms : That ten of the ring- 


leaders of the malecontents ſhould be left intirely to the mercy 
of the Carthaginians ; and that the troops ſhould all be diſarmed, 
every man retiring only in a ſingle coat. The treaty was no ſoon- 
er concluded, than Hamilcar ſeized upon the negotiators them- 
ſelves, by virtue of the firſt article, which ſavoured not a little of 
Punic 
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Punic ſubtlety. The army being informed, that their chiefs 


were under arreſt, and at the ſame time ignorant of the arti- 
cles of the treaty, had immediately recourſe to arms, ſuſpect- 
Ing that they were betrayed ; but Hamilcar, drawing out his 
army in order of battle, immediately ſurrounded them, and 
either cut them to pieces, or trod them to death with his ele- 
phants. The place, where this bloody tragedy was acted, was 


called Prion (I). The number of the wretches, who periſhed, 
amounted to oh forty thouſand m. 


AFTER this complete victory, Hamilcar, Hannibal, and Mfatho: 
Naravaſus, ſcoured the country, and many of the revolted antes Hp. 
towns returned to their obedience. According to the plin of niva! pri. 
operations, Hamilcar immediately inveſted Tunes, into which aner, au 
place Mathos (K) retired with all his remaining forces. ian ν wh lf 


» < 


quarter Was on the road leading [0 Carthage, 23911 Finm:! 23 5 h:m. 


4408. > 


m PoLYB. ubi fop. 
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(I) Polybizs ſays this place was c called P, ian. from the ſimi! rade 
its figure bore to that of a ſaw, the Greek word af u, prioz, ti 
ing that inſtrument. But this notion, at firſt fight, appear fi: 
imp obable, not to ſay r:diculous ; ior, to owt the abſurdity of 
ſuppoling this particular {pot to reſemble a ſuw, __ w can it enter 
into any perion's head, that the'Cartharinians ſhauld give Greek 
names to theigg towns and villages ? Ail the other name: 8 „nens 
this author mentions here, are apparcnt'y Panic or Phornicizn ; and 
therefore it is but rea able. nay natural, to conclude, that this 
muſt be ſo too The word v D F. * or 7. fruit, is und zonder 
the original from whence P92 is to be d duced, fince Hochært h. 
demoniirated ſome names of places rear c 4” clave, to have been FR 
rived from thence, and ſince many antient authors conſpire to evince a 
that this country abounded with ſpots of gion: d iurpriſi. igly fruſt- 
ful. Add to this, that the ra: Din. al wou i” "> [ron ſiguiſits a 
garden; which, no doubt, is fo (aud by W ins, ON account 
of its fruit fu neſs or fertility. Wie cannot t 
ho near exaftiy this place was to | IP Lage: bat, according to 
Poll bius, it mel have been in the moarhood of Tu: 225 4355 

(K) Sir „ aer Ra: g, M. Ret lit, = call thi. aii icon captain 
Matho ; whereas his true name is 27 555, 


ſince the original word 
in Po/ybius is D. So FOE, the p: oper name of a mountain 


in Mace: a in Latin and the modern 13 nguages is Athos. Many 


other eanples might be e to Gn WHAT is here ad- 
vanced (37 _ 


„e upon us to af m 


(39) Bachart. Clan. I i e. 24, Val. Schiad. + 
14. 76. Vac Pal;b J. 1 4. 82 £5 
& Liv. I. xxx. c. 62. 
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on the oppoſite ſide. The army was no ſooner encamped 
than Hamilcar cauſed Spendius, and the reſt ot the priſoners, 
to be led cut in view of the beſieged, and crucified near the 
walls. Mathos, by this, was appriſed of the fate he muſt 
expect to meet with, and therefore undoubtedly rendered 
much more attentive to his own defence. Obſerving, that 
Hannibal did not keep ſo good a guard as he ought, he made 
a ſally, attacked his quarters, killed many of his men, took 
ſeveral priſoners, among whom was Hannibal himſelf, and 
plundered his camp. Taking the body of Spendius from the 
croſs on Which it was fixed, he ſubſtituted Hannibal there 
in its place; and thirty Carthaginian priſoners of diſtinction, 
who all expired in exquiſite torture, were crucified round 
him; fortune, as Polybius expreſſes it, giving both ſides an 
opportunity of vying with each other in point of cruelty. 
Hamilcar being at ſome diſtance from his collegue, it was 
ſome time before his misfortune reached him, and the road 
betwixt them being impaſſable, had he received earlier 
intelligence of the ſituation of affairs on that fide, he 
could not have moved with any expedition to his aſſiſtance. 
He therefore immediately decamped, and poſted himſelf along 
the ſea-coaſt, near the mouth of the river Bagrada u. 


THe Carthaginians were greatly terrified at this laſt diſ- 


after ; however, they omitted no means neeeflary for their 
preſervation. They ſent thirty ſenators, with Hanne at the 
head of them, to conſult with Hamilcar about the proper 
meaſures to be taken for ſpeedily terminating this cruel and 
unnatural war, conjuring in the moſt preſſing manner Hanno 
to be reconciled to Hamilcar, and to ſacrifice his private 
reſentment to the public welfare. This, with ſome difficulty, 

was complied with, and the two generals came to a full reſo- 
lution to act in concert for the good of the republic. The 
ſenate at the ſame time ordered all the youth capable of 

bearing arms to be preſſed into the ſervice, by which 
means a ftrong reinforcement being ſent to Hamilcar, he 
ſoon found himielf in a condition to act offenſively ; ſo that 
the Carthaginian affairs began to have a better aſpet. Ha- 
milcar defeated the enemy in all his rencounters with them, 
drew Mathes into frequent ambuſcades, and gave him one 
notable overthrew near Leptis, This reduced him to the ne- 
ceſſit) of hazarding a deciſive battle with the Carthaginians, 
which proved ſatal to him. The leaders on both fides ani- 
mated their troops, as going to decide their reſpeRive fates; 
upon Which an engagement immediately enſued, Victory 


9 Idem ibid. 
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was not long in ſuſpence, the mercenaries flying almoſt upon 
the firſt onſet. Moſt of their army fell upon the field of 
battle, and in the purſuit, Mathos, with a few eſcaping to a 
neighbouring town, where he was taken, and carried alive 
to Carthage. All the revolted towns, except Utica and 
Hippo, which had behaved in ſuch a manner, as to exclude 
themſelves from all hopes of mercy, returned to their duty 
upon this defeat. Hamilcar, utting down before thoſe cities, 
ſoon reduced them, and thereby concluded this war. Ma- 
thos, having adorned the public triumph, was led to execu- 
tion, and finiſhed, by a painful and ignominious death, a 
life, that had been polluted with the blackeſt treaſons and un- 
parallelled barbarities. From the exceſſes of cruelty com- 
mitted in it, Polybius tells us, that this war generally went 
amongſt the Greeks by the name of the inexpiable war, The 
ſame excellent author from hence remarks, that thoſe ſtates 
muſt be expoſed to the greateſt dangers, which hire for their 


defence a body of foreigners, who are not attached to them 

either by intereſt or affection o. | 5 5 

_ DuRinG the Libyan war, the mercenaries in Sardinia de- The Ro- 
clared againſt the Carthaginiant, excited thereto by the ex- Mans er- 


ample of Mathos and Spendius in Africa. They ſeized upon Sardi- 


the perſon of Boftar, who commanded in the citadel of 2'* 4 4 = 


Olbia, and maſſacred both him and the Carthaginian gariſon. 72 ge 

The ſenate, appriſed of this, ſent one Hauo, with a firong on Z 
reinforcement of troops, to bring the mutineers to reaſon. nians. if 

Hanno, upon his arrival, was abandoned by his men, who 

Joined the mercenaries, and ſoon after not only crucified 

him, but put to the ſword'all the Carthaginians they could 

meet with in the iſland, and poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 

ſtrong places there, though, in a ſhort time they were expel- 

led from thence by the natives, and forced to take ſhelter in 

Italy. The Romans, notwithſtanding the friendſhip they had 

lately expreſſed for the Cartbaginians, gave countenance and 
proteCtion to theſe fugitives, and thereby greatly deviated 

from thoſe maxims of juſtice and honour their own writers 

celebrate them ſo much for. In fine, they ſent the conſul 


1 Sempronius, on trifling pretences, with a fleet, to reinſtite 


thoſe malecontents, and take poſſeſſion of Sardinia ; which 
the Carthaginians, being now in a manner exhauſted, were 
obliged to cede to them. Not content with this iniquitous 
act, they obliged the Carthaginians to defray the expence of 
their armament, and beſides extorted from them a ſum of 
twelve hundred talents. Such a perfidious conduct as this 


© Idem ibid. Diop. 810. 1. xxv. in excerpt. Valeſ. 
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could not ſail of heightening the averſion Hamilcar had al- 
rea y CO.,ccived to them, and did not a little contribute to 
the f ond Punic war, and to thoſe dreadful devaſtations, which 
Hann bul atterwards committed in Italy F. 


Piybius tells us, that when the Carthaginians made pre- 


eſs de. ug parations to reduce Sardinia, the Romans pretended to be un- 


1 


4 * 


Lage, 


der terrigle apprehenſions of their power, as though theſe 


» Car preparations had been intended to ſubvert their republic and 


theretore from hence took occaſion to declare war againſt 
them. This plainly demonſtrates, that the Romans at that 
tine were determined to ſtick at nothing, in order to gratify 
Li: ambition, and that they had then a refined genius for 


Vviilainy, The motives that prompted them to act in a friendly 
manner towards Carthage, when that ftate was in danger of 


being overturned by its rebellious ſubjects, were undoubtedly 
{ar different from the ſpecious pretext they ofter.d to impoſe 
upon the world, viz. a principle of honour. They proba- 
bly conſidered that if the Carihagintans were reduced to the 
latt gaſp by the barbarians, with whom they were then en- 
gaged in war, they would, by a little kindneſs, be induced 


to ſubmit to them at ſo critical a conjuncture. They likewiſe, 


Some 7 - 


ul 
Fehden 
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in all probability, were afraid, that the mercenaries would 
ſind their way again into Sicily, where they had behaved with 
tuch bravery, could they have made themſclves maſters of 
Carthage, and have diſlodged them from thence ; both or 


either of which conſiderations were ſufficient to determine 


their conduct a; above related. Be this as it will, that the 
friendly offices the Romans did the Carthaginians in the 


Une of their great diſtreſs were the reſult of political views, 


and did not proceed from any noble or generous ſentiments, 
is abuncantly evident, not only from their ſubſequent conduct, 
but even from ſeveral hints given us by their owa prejudiced 
hittorians 4. | 

Is order, no doubt, palliate the conduct of the Romans on 
this occaſion, we are-told by ſome of their writers, that by the 
ticaty concludedat the end of the firſt Punic war, the Cartha- 
ginians madęa ceſſion of Sardinia, as well as Sicily, to the 
Romens. But, notwithſtanding the authority of theſe writers, 
is utterly improbable ; for, if ſo, why. did not the Kc. 
mans take immediate poſtvſſion of it, fince the Carthaginians 
weie too weak to oppoſe them, otherwiſe they would not 


? PoLYB. ubi ſup. LI. I. xxi. Oxos. I. iv. © 11. 1 
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have made peace upon ſuch diſadvantageous terms ? And that 
they did not take poſſeſſion of it, is evident from Pohbius, an 
author infinitely ſuperior to thoſe here * at, when he aſ- 
ſures us, that the mercenary troops in that iſland rebelled 
againſt their maſters the Carthaginians. But what ſerves ſuf- 
ficiently to explain the diſpoſition of the Romans towards the 
\ Carthaginians, is an incident that happened ſoon after, viz. 
the rebellion of the Corſi, Sard:, and Ligurians, which the 
Romans pretended to have been fomented by the Cartha- 
ginians, in order to have an opportunity of picking a 
| quarrel] with that nation, though Hanno, a young Cartha- 
ginian lord, by his great ſpirit and vivacity, parried the blow. 
However, ſome time after, without any tolerable colour er 
_ pretext, they aſſumed to themſelves the power of preſcribing 
limits to the Carthaginian conquelts in Spain, obliging A/- 
drubal to engage himſelf by treaty not to paſs the IJberus. 
Such points of conduct need no comment ; they render moſt 
glaring the motives the juſt and upright Romans acted upon r. 
Hamiicar, by the happy concluſion of the Libyan war, Hamilcar 
did not only reſtore tranguility to the republic, but greatly ma hes in- 
extended the Carthaginian conqueſts in Africa. Finding his to Spain. 
country not in a condition to enter into an immediate war | 
with Rome, he formed a ſcheme to put it upon a level 
with that imperious republic, which was, to make an intire 
conqueſt of Spain, that the Carthaginians might have troops 
capable of coping with the Romans. In order to facilitate 
the execution of this icheme, he inſpired both his ſon-in-law 
Aſdrubal and his ſon Hannibal with an implacable averſion 
to the Romans, the great blaiters of his and his country's 
grandeur. A/drubal did not live to be a ſcourge to the Ro- 
mans ; but Hannibal brought that proud nation to the ver 
brink of deſtruction, Immediately after the troubles in Afri- 
ca were appeaſed, the ſenate ſent Hamilcar upon an expe- 
dition againſt the Numidians, notwithſtanding his ſon-in- 
law Naravaſus was of that nation; which renders it pro- 
pable, that the Carthaginians had an intention to puniſh them 
for joining their diſcontented mercenaries. Be that as it 
will, Hamilcar gave freth prools of his courage and abilities 
in this expedition, fince, by his viJour and conduct, he finiſhed 
ir ſo much to the ſatistaction of the republic, that the com- 


r Liv. & Oros. ubi jup. EuTRore. I. ti. e. 2. PoLys. & 
Joa. ubi ſup. Ar I Ax. in Iberic. Aux ET. Vier. in C. Lutat. 
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mand of the army deſtined to act againſt Spain was given him. 
Hannibal his ſon, at that tive cut nine years of age, beg- 
geil, with the utmoſt importunity, to attend him on ds 
occation, for that purpoſe employing all the ſoothing arts 10 
common to children of his age, and which have ſo much 
power over a loving father. Hamilcar therefore granted his 
requeſt ; but ordered him to put his hand upon the altar, 
and ſwear, that he would be an irreconcileable enemy to the 
Romans, and act as ſuch as foon as his age would permit mim. 
He likewiſe took with him Aſdrubal,after he had beſtowed his 
daughter in marriage upon him. Nepos intimates, that he 
was obliged to this ſtep, becauſe the cenſor took Aſdrubal 
from him, upon a report that he was more familiar with that 


pow than was conſiſtent with modeſty. However, that 


iographer at the ſame time inſinuates this report to have 


been a calumny, and tells us, that, by the Carthaginian laws, 
it was not permitted any perſon to ſeparate the ſon-in-law from 


the father-in-law. The military preparations being completed 


 Hamilcar advanced with a powerful army to Ahl (L), and 


croſſing the ftraights of Hercules, landed in Spain without 
oppoſition. He began the operations by incurſions into the 
enemy's country, fixing his head-quarters at Gades, now 
Caaiz, the capital of the Carthaginian acquiſitions in Spain. 
According to Appian and Polybius, he had two views in this 
war; firſt, to put Carthage in a ſituation to revenge the in- 


dignities received from the Romans; and ſecondly, to have an 


opportunity of being abſent from home, the Carthaginian 
ſtate being at that time miſerably diſtracted by two potent 


factions, over one of which preſided Hanne, Hamilcar's in- 
veterate enemy. However, by the great ſucceſs he met 
with, and the vaſt reputation he had already acquired, he 


animated his friends at home, enabling them to carry every 
point there, and would undoubtedly have come ſoon to blows 


(9 5, the pillar of Hercules on the 4f+ican fide, is oppoſite 
to the other in Spain called Calpe. They are both conſiderable 


mountains, and have a narrow ſea betwixt them, called antienly 


Fretum Herculeum, the ſtraigbts of Hercules, but, by the moderns, 
the flraights of Gibraltar. Marcianus, Heracleota,Silius Italicus, and 
Others, take particular notice of them (38). pI 


(38) Marcian. Heraclzot. p. 36. Sil. Tal. I. i. wer. 199. Vide & 
Cellar. geogr, ant. l. iv. c. 7. 5. 930. edit, Lip. 1732. 
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with the Romans, had not death prevented his deſign from tak- 
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ing effect (M). 


(M) According to Diodoras Siculus, after his landing in Spain, he 
reduced the city of Tarteſſus, and gave a memorab'e defeat to Ho- 
latiut, general of the Celtes and Therians, putting a great number of 

his men, together with himſelf and his brother, to the ſword. 
Many of the Cz//ic nobility likewiſe periſhed in the action. Out 
of the priſoners Hamilcar ſelected three thouſand, whom he in- 
corporated with his own troops. But Indortes, one of the Celtic or 
Iberian general officers, collecting the remains of the army, and 
receiving a conſiderable reinforcement, aſſembled a body ot fifty 

thouiand men, with which he intended to give Hamilcar battle. 
However, his men conſiſting partly of veterans terrified by the 


lait overthrow, and partly of new-raiſed levies, fled upon the firſt 
appearance of the enemy, to a neigabouring eminence, where the 


Carthaginians ſurrounded them, aud for ſome time cloſely beſieged 
them Urndortes, by a ſtratagem and by the favour of the night, 
found means to make his eſcape ; but the greateſt part of his 


army was either cut off, or ob'iged to ſurrender at diſcretion. At 


laſt Indo tes himſelf fel into Hamilcar's hands, who, according 
to the {ame author, firit put out his eyes, and then, after many 
inſults, crucified him. Bu: this we can ſcarcely give credit to, ſince 
it is ſo inconſiftent with the character of that general, as given us 
by Polybius, except we will ſuppoſe, that this Iadortes had been 
guilty of ſome monſt: ous. piece of crue'ty towards the Cartbagi- 
nian, Ten thouſand Celtic and Iberian priſoners, that would not 
take on in the Cartheginian ſervice, Diodorus likewiſe tells us, Ha- 
milcar ſet at liberty without ranſom; which countenances the 
ſuppoſition juſt hinted at Many cities he a ſo reduced, partly by 
force, and partly by compoſition ; and had probably made a vait 
| progreſs, had he not rece:ved an expreſs from Carthage, with ad- 
vice, that a part of Numidia had rebelled againſt the Corthagi- 
nians This obliged him to weaken his army, by ſending a ftrong 
detachment, under his ſon- in law A/qubal, to reduce the rebels. 
Ad ubal ſoon obliged them to return to their duty, af er having 
put eight thouſand of them to the ſword, and taken two thouſand 


priſoners. In the mean time, Hamilcar made himſelf matter of 


ieveral towns, and built a large city, from its ſituation called by 
the Greeks Acra Leuca, or the White citadel. Some time afterwards he 


laid fiege to Helice with part of his army, puteing the reſt into winte: - | 


quarters, at Acra Leuca. Orifſon, prince of the country, being in 
_ tormed tha: Hamilcar had ſent the beſt part of bi, army. a id all his 
e ephants, to Je Leaca, advanced wich his forces towards the Car: 

9 | | |  teogintans, 
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OvR hero commanded in Spain nine years, and, during that 
many gal- interval, ſubdued many warlike nations there. In the courſe 


Book III. 


of ſo long a war, conſidering how rich a country Spain was, 
an immenſe quantity of treaſure muſt neceſſarily fall into 
his hands. This he diſtributed in the moſt politic man- 
ner, partly amongſt the troops, and partly amongſt the 

reat men at "arthage ; by which means he ſecured his in- 
tereſt with both thoſe powerful bodies. We have received no 


particular detail of the actions he was concerned in, during 


the term above-mentioned, to be depended upon, only an ac- 
count of that wherein he fell. The Vettones or Vectones, a 
nation of Luſitania, being incenſed at the devaſtations com- 
mitted in their country by the Carthaginians, drew out all 


their forces, with an intention to give Hamilcar battle. 


They were joined by many other petty nations, with their 
reguli at the head of them, who had been plundered and 
laid under contribution in the ſame manner. To compaſs 


their end, they made uſe of the following ſtratagem : they 


ſent before them a vaſt number of waggons filled with faſcines, 


pitch, ſulphur, and other ſuch- like combuſtible materials, and 


drawn by oxen, their troops following under arms, and 
marching in battle-array. The Carthaginians at firſt ridi- 


thaginians, pretending that he came with a deſign to join them, 
and thereby facilitate the conqueſt of the remaining part of the 
country. Hamilcar, giving too much credit to him, was ſurpriſed, 


his body of troops before the town utterly ruined, himſelf obliged 
to fly one way, and his ſons Aſdrubal and Hannibal another, that 
they might not all fall into the enmy's hands. The two laſt arrived 


at Acra Leuca, Hamilcar only being purſued by Ori/or ; but the 


| Purſuit was ſo hot, that he was obliged to attempt paſling a rapid 


river, in the midſt of which, by the violence of the ſtream, he 
was forced from his horſe and drowned, 


ble particulars, and is fo contradictory to the character of that ex- 
cellent general, as given us even by that author himſelf, that no 
great ſtreſs is to be laid upon it, However, we muſt deſire our 
readers to obſerve, that the fragments of this uſeful and excel - 
lent author are not, for the moſt part, of equal authority with 
that part of the body of his hiſtory preſerved to us, being much 


more corrupted, and conſequently ſtanding in need of many more 
emendations. That this is true of the fragment we have here 


given our readers a tranſlation of, will appear from an atten— 
uve peruſal of it, ſince its parts do not hang together in a proper 
manner (Za). | - | Om. 


(590) Diod. Sic. l. xxv. in excerpt. Rhedoman. 


culed 


This is the account 
given by Diodorus Siculus, which abounds with ſo many improba- 
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culed this ſeemingly coarſe ftratagem ? but at laſt the 
Spaniards, upon their approaching Hamilcar ſet fire to 
theſe vehicles, driving the beaſts amongſt the enemy, 
who ſoon found themſelves obliged to quit their ranks. 
The Vettones and their allies, obſerving this, charged them 
with ſuch bravery, that they ſoon put them to flight, 
killing many upon the ſpot, amongſt whom was the general 
himfelf. This relation we have extracted from Appian, Ne- 
pos, Frontin:s, and Zonaras; but muſt own, that moſt, if 
not all, the circumſtances of it are omitted by Polybins. That 
excellent hiſtorian only tells us in general, that Hamilcar 
came to an end worthy his exalted character, dying glorioufly 
in the field of battle at the head of his troops. And indeed 


was not Polybizs's authority ſufficient to ſupport him in the 


point before us, yet the nature of the thing plainly enough 
confutes the other writers; for is it poſſible to imagine, that 
ſo expert and famed a general as Hamilcar, a general who 
was ſo perfect a maſter of the military art, who, by an infini- 
ty of the molt refined ſtratagems, had ſo frequently outwit- 
ted the greateſt captains of the age, ſhould at laſt be over- 
reached by fo mean an artifice ? This, we ſay, is incompati- 
ble with the character of that commandar, as given us by 
Polhbius, Diodorus Siculus, and even theſe very authors 
themſelves ; for which reaſon we muſt caution our readers, 
not to be over-haſty in giving their aſſent to it. Upon 
 Hamilcar's death, the army elected his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, 

then the Carthaginian admiral, to ſucceed him © (N ). 


: Liv. PotyB. Diod. Sic- AyP1an. Corn. Nev. EvTroy. 
Fox TI OROS. & Zo a R. ubi. ſup. Lucius AmyEL1vs. in lib. 
memor. c. 36. AuRT IL. Càss 10D. in chron. Vide & in eum 
Joan. CusP1n1an, comment, p. 217. edit. Baſ. 1553. 


N) Diogorus Siculus ſays, that 4/drubal built two cities in Spain, 


and endeavoured to make a greater figure than even his father-in- 
law Hamilcar had done. Upon the firſt advice of that general's 
death, continues our author, he advanced with an army of fifty 
thouſand foot, all veteran troops, ſi x thouſand horſe, . and two hun- 


dred elephants, to attack Orion, whom, after a bloody conteſt, he 


intirely defeated, cutting to pieces a great part of his forces. 


Twelve cities, in conſequence of this victory, immediately ſurren- 
dered to him, and ſoon after all the others in Spain, that remained 


unſubdued. Having had ſuch a happy run of ſucceſs, to crown all, 
he married a Spaniſb prince's daughter; which ſecured his con- 
queſts to him. The ſame author adds, that, after he had command- 
r e 
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Tus ſenate, being appriſed of the choice the army had 


choſen to made, after they had confirmed it, ſent a ſtrong reinforce- 


progreſs of 
Aſdrubal 


in Spain 7s 


ment ot troops to A/drubal, to enable him not only to pre- 
ſerve, but to extend their conqueſts. As the new general had 
been trained up in the art of war by Hamilcar, under whom 
he had ſerved ſo many campaigns, the people in general enter- 
tained a high idea of him, though Hanno and his adherents 
did their utmoſt to depreciate his merit. Aſdrubal anſwer- 
ed their expectations, behaving with ſuch wiſdom and ad- 
dreſs, as enabled him to ſupport Hamilcar's friends both at 
Carthage and in the army. To ſecure his predeceſſor's acqui- 
ſitions, he built a city, which, by the advantage of its ſituati- 
on, the commodiouſneſs of its harbours, its fortifications, 
and flow of wealth, which its great commerce produced, be- 
came afterwards one of the moſt conſiderable cities in the 
world. Some people, at that time, called it the New city, others 
Carthage, nothing being more common in that age, as well 
as many of the preceding than to denominate new-built 
Citi:s after the names of thoſe to which their founders be- 
longed. It is known at this day by the name of Carthagena, 
from whence one of the principal fortreſſes of the Spaniards 
in the 1/:/2-Indies at preſent is ſo called ». | 
THE Romans, receiving intelligence of the great progreſs 
the Carthaginians made in Spain, began to have a watchful 
eye over them. They could not but imagine, that both Ha- 
milcar and Aſdrubal had ſomething more grand in view than 


y the reduction of Spain, and had formed a remote deſign, vaſt 


in its nature, which they propoſed gradually putting in execu- 
tion. They were not long at a Joſs to find out whom 
this muſt be levelled at, as eaſily diſcovering, that their repub- 
lic was, of all other ſtates the moſt diametrically oppoſite in 
point of views and intereſt to that of the Carthaginians. As 
they took for granted, that their rivals never loſt fight of 


1 Loo: Pol vn. Diop. Sic. & ArrI AN. ubi. ſup. 


ed nine years in Spain, he was aſſaſſinated by one of his own ſer- 
vants ; and intimates, that at, or near, the time of his death, the 
Carthaginian army conſiſted of fixty thouſand foot, eight thouſand 
horſe, and two hundred elephants. As this fragment is a continu- 
ation of the preceding, {ome particulars in i: are of a very dubious 
authority; and indeed our readers themſelves will eaſily perceive 
this, upon their peruſal of it, thoagh others, that agree with the 
moſt approved authors, will, without any icruple, be admitted (40). 


(40) Died. Sic, ubi ſup. 
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their grand ſcheme, though the execution of it might be at a 


great diſtance, they began to reproach themſelves for their in- 
dolence and floth, which had thrown them into a kind of 
lethargy, eſpecially as the Carthaginians now, with the ut- 
moſt rapidity, puſhed on their conqueſts in Spain, which 

might one day be turned againſt them. They however, at 
this s juncture, ſeemed afraid of coming to an open rupture with 


them, on account of the apprehenſions they were under of an 


invaſien from the Gauls, who, according to common fame, 


were advancing with a formidable army to the very gates of 


Rome. At preſent therefore they judged it expedient to have 


recourſe to milder methods; and, in conformity to their plan, 
partly by menaces, and partly by perſuaſion, prevailed upon 


Aſdrubal to conclude a new treaty with them. The arti- 
Cles of it were, 1. That the Carthaginians ſhould not paſs the 


Iberus. 2. That Saguntum, a colony of Zacynthians, and 
2 city between the Fberus and that part of Spain ſubject to the 


Car thaginians, as well as the other Gree# colonies there, 
ſhould enjoy their antient rights and privileges. The Sa- 


guntines afforded the Romans ſomething of a pretext for this 
unjuſtifiable procedure, ſince they implored the protection of 


Rome, which republic, they heard, was ſuperior in power to 
that of Carthage, and kept a curb upon it. Zonaras intimates, 


that about this time the Carthaginians had formed a deſign of 
attacking the Romans, but were by that pcople terrified into 
a pacific diſpoſition. Aſdrubal took care not to paſs beyond 


the limits ſtipulated by the treaty, though he fill puſhed on 


his conqueſts, and made himſelf maſter of all that part of 
Spain extending from the weſtern ocean to the Jberus, with- 
in five days journey of the Pyrenees. He made it his endea- 


vour to render himſelf we amongſt the reguli of Spoin, 
by his engaging addreſs and affable deportment. His endca- 


vours were not unſucceſsful ; for, by his perſuaſive methods, 


he brought over more efectual] y thoſe reguli to the intereſt of 
Carthage, than he could have done by force of arms. He did 
not fail, however, exerting himſelf ſometimes in a military 
way, tho the other was, in the main, the moſt effectual. 


Having governed the Cartbaginian dominions in pain eight 


years, he was treacherouſly murdered by a Gaul, whoſe mal- 
ter he had put to death. The murder was perpetrated in 


public; and the aſſaſſin, being ſeized by the guards, and put 
to the torture, expreſſed fo ſtrong a ſatisfaction in the thoughts 
of his having executed his revenge ſo ſucceſsfully, that he 


ſcemed to inſult all the terror of his torments. This, howe- 
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ver, notwithſtanding the youth of Hannibal, occaſioned no 
revolution in the ſtate of affairs v. 

Aſdrubal, three years before his death, had written to Car- 
thage, to deſire, that Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, 
might be ſent to him. Hanno, the inveterate enemy of the 


* Barchine family, oppoſed this with all his might, tepreſenting, 


in a moſt ill · natured ſpeech to the ſenate, handed down to us 
by Livy, that this was intirely improper. The ſubſtance of 
it was, that though Aſdrubal's requeſt ſeemed in itſelf reaſon- 
able, yet he could, by no means, give his conſent to it. 
Aſdrubal, ſaid he, accompanied Hamilcar in his expeditions, 
ſpent the flower of his youth with him; and was abuſed by him; 


and now he would have young Hannibal in the ſame manner 


ſubſervient to him. This ought not to be granted. Be- 
ſides, added he, this young man has all the pride and thirſt af- 
ter arbitrary power of the Barchine family transfuſed into him. 
Inſtead therefore of putting him at the head of the army, 
where he will be, in a manner, maſter of all our properties, 
he ought to be kept under the eye of the magiſtrates, and the 

wer of the laws, that he may learn obedience, and a mode(- 


ty, which ſhould teach him to look upon himſelf as on a le- 


vel with other men. He concluded with obſerving, that this 
ſpark might one day riſe to a conflagration, which would oc- 
caſin the ruin of the republic. However, the Barchine facti- 
on prevailed, and Hannibal was ſent to the army in Spain x. 


Hannibal Hannibal, upon his hiſt arrival in the camp, diſcovered in- 


very popu- 


dications of an extraordinary courage and greatneſs of mind. 


lar amen He drew upon himſelf the eyes of the whole army, who fanci- 


4 


the } op. ed they ſaw Hamilcar his father ſurvive in him. From his 


firſt appearance in the army, every one perceived, that he 
meditated a war againſt the Romans, which was conſide red 
as the effect of his father's diſpoſition. The great reſemblance 


he bore to Hamilcar rendered him extremely agreeable to the 


army; but his perſonal good qualities endeared him ſtill more 


to them. Every talent and qualification he ſeemed to poſſeſs, 


that can contribute towards conſtituting the great man. His 


patience in labour was invincible, his temperance ſurpriſing, 


his courage in the greateſt dangers intrepid, his preſence ot 
mind in the heat of battle admirable, and his diſpoſition equally 
ſuited to command or obey. This could not but render him 
the darling both of the officers and ſoldiers. Under A/drubal 
he made three campaigns, that general always employing him in 
enterpriſes of the greateſt importance, as thinking him the 


» Idem ibid. ut & Zonan. ubi. ſup. c. 19. * Idem ibid. 
Coax. NE. in Hannib. c. 3. 2 
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beſt qualified for the execution of them. The ſoldiers likewiſe 
repaſ:d the utmoſt confidence in him, eſtee ning him ſuperior 
to all the other commanders in conduct and perlonal bravexy, 
though he was then but in tne twenty third year of his age. 

In ſhort, after Aſdrubal's death, the army immediately ſalut- 
ed him general, with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy, and 
the ſincereſt attachment to his perſon ; and the ſenate, as well 
az people of Carthage, confirmed this election, in a man- 
ner that ſhewed them to have been intirely at his devotion ; 
though it muſt be owned, Hanns and his faction were ſecret- 
ly averſe to him. He had no ſooner taken upon him the 
command of the troops, being then in the twenty-ſixth year 


of his age, than he made the proper diſpoſitions to proſecute 
the war with vigour, having the pleaſure to find all the offi- 


cers approve of the plan of operations he propoſed to them J. 
As the ſuffrages, both of the army and republic, concur- 
red to raiſe Hannibal to the ſupreme command upon the death 
of 4ſdruba!, he muſt, of courſe, have been extremely popu- 
lar at Carthage. It is therefore probable, that about the time 
of his being elected general, or ſoon after, to heighten his 
credit and authority, he was advanced to the firſt dignity of 
the ſtate, that of one of the ſuffetes, which was ſometimes 
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conferred upon generals. In ſupport of this notion, Cornelius 


' Nepes informs us, that Hannibal was choſen prætor of Car- 


thage, upon the concluſion of the ſecond Punic war, twenty 


two years after he had been nominated king there; which brings 


that event pretty near the period we are now upon *. 
Hannibal had no ſooner taken upon him the command of 
the torces, than he put himſelf in motion. As though Italy, 
had been the province allotted him, and he had been appoint- 
ed to make war upon the Romans, he turned ſecretly his 
whole views to that country, and loſt no time, for fear of be- 


Hannibal 


COnguer's 


the Age 


ing prevented by death, as his father and brother-in-law had 
been. Though he was determined to attack Saguntum, he 


thought it at preſent more expedient not to ſeem to have an 


eye directly upon that place, but to reduce ſome provinces, 


that would facilitate the conqueſt of it, . believing the Roman: 
could not from thence penetrate his deſigns. Accordingly he 


marched againſt the Olcades, a nation not far diſtant from the 
Iberus, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of A/thza, their capi- 


tal ; upon which all their other towns immediately ſubmitted. 


All the plunder taken in this . he diſtributed amongſt 


Y Liv. Por rn. AuR EL. Vicrt. & Conn. Nx ubi ſup & 
Univerl. hiſt. vol. xii. p. 76. lidem ibid. Vide & Univerſ. 
kiſt. ubi ſup. p. 76. | 
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the troops, which greatly animated them, and then retired 
to new Carthage, where he put them into winter-quarters. 
Here he ſoon after paid the army all their arrears ; by which 
the ſoldiers became in ſuch u manner attached to him, that 
they were abſolutely at his devotion. This firft inſtance of 
ſucceſs rendered his name terrible to the neighbouring nations 
of Spain, who were not in a ſtate of amity with Carthage *. 
And the THE next campaign he opened with he ſiege of Salman- 
Vacczi, lica, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of it. "Then he advanced to 
Arbucala, which heing a place of great ſtrength, very popu- 
lous, and defended by a numerous gariſon, made a vigorous 
reſiſtance, but was at laſt forced to ſurrender. Soon after this 
event, ſome fugitives, who had made their eſcape out of Sal- 
mantica, before it wis obliged to capitulate, joining a body 
of the Oleades, excited the Carpetani, one of the moſt pow- 
criul nations in Spain, to declare againſt the Carthaginians. 
Their army amounted to an hundred thouſand fighting men, 
with which they propoſed to attack Hannibal in his return 
from the country of the Vaccæi, which, it ſeems, he ſubdu- 
ed this campaign, drawing gradually nearer the point he had 
in view ©. ! | . N 
Hannibal, being informed of the enemies deſign, and 
ehe Spani- knowing himſelf to be mach inferior to them, was determin- 
ards agrees ed to avoid a battle, which he had great reaſon to imagine 
overthrow Wld prove fatal to him. In order to this, he moved with 
| and ſubdues the utmoſt prudence and circumſpection, covering himſelf 
the Carpe- with th: Tagus in ſuch a manner, that the Spaniards could 
tani. not come at him. At laſt he paſſed it in the dead time of 
| the night with his whole army, the enemy not entertaining 
the lea ſuſpicion of ſuch an attempt. The Spaniards inter- 
preted this as a flight, and therefore, looking upon themſelves 
as invincible, they immediately reſolved to purſu: lum, and, 
in con{-quence of this reſolution, paſſed the river without 
any order of diſcipline. This was what Hannibal wanted; 
and, as he had foreſeen it, he diſpoſed his army in a proper 
manner to fall upon them when in the midft of the river. 
Forty elephants hc poſted on the bank, and prdered his horſe 
to charge the Spaniſh infantry, as ſoon as they were advanced 
into the middle of the ſtream. The Carthaginian cavalry, 
being well mounted, kept their poſt firm, notwithſtanding 
the rapidity of the torrent; whereas the enemy's foot were 
born down by it, and beſides, entering the water in a ſtrag- 
gling diſorderly manner, they were incapable of making any 
reſiſtance. Great numbers of them therefore were cut to 


Pol YB. . iii. Liv, 1. xx i. ſub. init. b Tidem ibid 
pieces 
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Pieces in the water, without oppoſition, by Hannibal's horſe, 
and others, that landed, trod to death by his elephants. Moſt 
of thoſe who collected themſelves into a body upon this diſ- 


aſter, and ſtrove to gain the oppoſite bank, were charged by 
Hannibal himſelf, at the head of his Carthaginian phalanx, 


with which he had entered the water for that purpoſe, and, 


for the moſt part, either cut to pieces, or drowned. Han- 
_ nibal, after this, laid waſte the whole country of the Carpe- 
tani, who, terrified by ſo great a defeat, thought proper to 
ſubmit to the conqueror. Nothing now remained but Sa- 
guntum, to give any obſtruction to the Carthagiuian arms c. 
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Tax Carthaginian general, however, thought the ſeaſon And meai- 
was not yet come for him to lay ſiege to that city, and there- . the 


fore did not, for ſome time, approach it, carefully avoiding 
every thing that might occaſion a rupture with the Romans. 
His intention was to furniſh himſelf with all things neceſſary 
for ſo important an enterpriſe before he entered upon it, ac- 
- cording to the advice he had received from his brother-in- 
law A/drubal. In conſequence of which, he puſhed on his 
conqueſts, in a manner, to the very gates of Saguntum, and, 
by his ſingular addreſs, took care to ſecure theſe conqueſts, 
before he gave the Romans an opportunity of declaring war a- 
gainſt the Carthaginians d. | 


In the mean time, the Saguntines, being greatly alarmed The Sa- 
at the continued ſucceſſes of Hannibal, did not know how to guntines 
avoid the impending ftorm, any otherwiſe than by appriſing «ppl to the = 


feege of 


guntum. 


the Romans of what had happened in Spain, and applying to Romans 


them for ſpeedy relief. They therefore diſpatched deputies in Ver relief. 


all haſte to Rome, to inform the ſenate of the great progreſs 
made by Hannibal in Spain, and to deſire immediate ſuccours 


againſt him. What induced them chiefly to take this ſtep 


was, an attempt Hannibal made to embroil them with their 
neighbours the Turdetani, or, according to Appian, the Tor- 


boletæ, that, by eſpouſing the intereſt of that people, he might 


be enabled to pick a quarrel with them. Appian intimates, 


that the Torbaletæ made excurſions upon the Saguntine ter- 
ritories, where they committed great depredations. As ſoon 
as the Saguntine deputies arrived at Rome, and communicated 
their meſſage to the ſenate, all the members of that illuſtri- 
ous aſſembly expreſſed a prodigious concern for their SpA 
allies, and came to a reſolution tv ſend embaſſadors to Hau- 
nibal, to expoſtulate with him about his conduct, with orders 
in caſe he did not give car to their complaints to proceed 
directly to Carthage, and inſiſt upon that republic's withiraw- 


« lidem ibid, idem ibid. 
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ing its troops trom the territories of their confederates in Spain. 
Bui tus reſolution not being preſently executed, hilſt the 


Romans were amuſing themſelves with frivolous conlultations, 


advice: was brouglu, that Hannibal had not only paſſed the 
Iberus, out actually inveſted Saguntum. The ſenators were 


divided in their ſentiments on this occaſion : ſome were for 


coming to a vigorous reſolution, and ſending one of the con- 
fuls, with a powerful army, to Africa, and the other to Spain; 
others were for employing the whole force of the republic in 
driving Hannibal out of Spain; and laſtly, others gave it as 
their opinion, that nothing ſhould be undertaken againſt Car- 
thage, till all pacific methods had been tried, and no redreſs 
could be had but by force of arms. This motion being the 


moſt ſafe, as well as rational and equitable, prevailed ; and 


| Hannibal 
| Gefieges 


accordingly P. Valerius Flaccus and Q. Bæbius Tampbilus 
were diſpatched with all poſſible expedition to the Carthagi- 
nian camp before Saguntum *. 

Ix the mean time, Hannibal puſhed on the ſiege of Sa- 
guntum, promiſing himſelf great advantages from the reduc- 
tion of that place. He was convinced, that this would ena- 


ble him to put his favourite ſcheme in execution, and even 
accompliſh it;, that he ſhould deprive the Romans of all means 


of carrying the war into Spain; that this new conqueſt would 


ſerve as a barrier to the old ones; that no enemy would be 
Teft behind him, a circumſtance which would render him 

much more ſecure and unmoleſted; that he ſhould there find 
_ treaſure ſufficient to defray the expence of his projected war 


with the Romans ; that the plunder of the city would inſpire 


his ſoldiers with greater ardour, and make them follow him 
with the utmoſt alacrity ; and that, laſtly, thereby he ſhould 
win the people of Carthage over to his intereſt. Theſe con- 


fiderations had ſuch an effe& upon him, that he was preſent at 
all the works, conducted every particular meaſure in the ſiege, 
and expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers, as much as the 
meaneſt ſoldier. With the commencement of this ſiege we 


ſhall conclude this ſection, and begin our next with an ac- 


count of the reduction of Saguntum, which was the immedi- 


ate cauſe of the ſecond Punic war f. 


Liv. ubi ſup. ArPlan. in Iberic. AvnsL. Vicr. in 


Hannib. 42. fLIv. & PoLYs, ubi ſup, Oxos. ubi ſup, 


c. 14. EuTroe. I. iii. e. 7. = 
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SECT. VI. 


De lliftory of the Carthaginians, from the beginning of 
the ſecond Punic war, to the deſtruction of Carthage by 
A milianus. 2 | | 


HE conſul Lutatius, at the concluſion of the firſt 2 1 
Punic war, had behaved with ſuch inſolee to 64 ,F 
BB Hamilcar Barcas, when, for ſome time, he inſiſted, % ſecond 
that the Carthaginian troops, under his command, Punic xcas 
ſhould deliver up their arms to the Roman:, and even paſs un- 
der the jugum, that the Carthaginian general, fiom that mo- 
ment probably, conceived an averſion to him and his whole 
nation. Nothing could have been more inconſiſtent with 
true magnanimity and greatneſs of foul, than ſuch a con- 
duct, and conſequently more dilagreeable to a perſon of he- 
roic and generous ſentiments. Hamilcar therefore could not 
but deeply reſent an action ſo infamous in its nature, and look 
upon the people countenancing it as void of honour, as ſtran- 
gers to all thoſe amiable qualities, from which military vir- 
tue is inſeparable. That this notion is founded upon truth 
ſufficiently appears from Cornelius Nepos, who tells us, that 
Hamilcar profeſſed he would rather die than return home 
loaded with the ignominy a compliance with ſuch a propoſal 
muſt fix upon him. We may therefore conclude this to have 
been a remote cauſe of the ſecond Punic war-. 
| Hamilcar likewiſe condemned himſelf for having ſo tamely _ 
given up Sicily to the Roms. Being endued with that 
greatneſs of ſoul ſo natural to a true lover of his country, he 
reflected, with the utmoit regret, upon that action, which, in 
every light, he conſidered as diſhonourable and too precip - 
tate. This undoubtedly excited him to mcditate revenze 
upon that nation, which occaſtoned fo falſe a ſtep, and con- 
ſequently determine] him to embrace the firſt opportunity 
that offered of attacking the Remans d. . 
Bur what the moſt effectually contributed to the war, we 
are going to enter upon, was the injuſtice of the Romans, 
who, taking advantage of the weakneſs of the Carthaginians, 


» Corn. Nev. in Hamile. Zonan, in annal, I. viii. c. 17. 
d Pol YB. I. iii. LIV. I. xxi. ſob init. N 
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after the Libyan war was terminated, diſpoſſeſſed that nation 
o Sardinia, "and extorteil a vaſt 2 of ny from them. 
ne great ſucceſs of the Carthggini ans in Spain likewiſe 
heightened the animolity betwixt the two ſtates, and conſe- 
g ently diſpoſed both of them to a rupture. The train there- 


foce for a bloody conteſt betwixt them was Jaid before the 


nege of Saguntum e. 

Tut ceſſion of Sardinia to the Romans, and the payment 
of vaſt ſums to that rapacious nation, in compliance with 
their unjuſt demands, after Carthage had been ſo drained by 


the Lilyan war, incenſed Hamilcar Barcas, or, as ſome call 


him, Beccor, to the laſt degree. He ſaw that there was no 
end of ſuch extortions, and therefore came to a full reſolu- 
tion, not only to endeavour at ſecuring his country from ſuch 
depredations for the future, but even to take ample vengeance 
of the Romans for their perfidious conduct in this particular. 
He therefore inſpired his four ſons, A/drubel, Hannibal, Ha- 
milcar, and Mago, with an implacable hatred to that proud 
republic, which was the object of his averſion, declaring pub- 
licly, that he looked upon them as four lions whelps brought 
up for the deſtruction of the Remans. Hannibal only ſur- 


vived nearly to execute the vaſt project his father had formed, 
and probably was the only one of them endued with a genius 


fit for the execution of it. From hence it appears, that the 


grand ſpring, which ſet Carthage in motion againſt Rome at 


this juncture, was the diſpoſition Hamilcar had transfuſed 


into his family, as well as the majority of the citizens of 


Carthage d. 


Hamilcar's reſentment therefore may be looked upon as 


the chief impulſive cauſe of the ſecond Punic war. That 
great general was of too heroic a ſpirit, and too ſtrongly at- 
tached to the intereſt of his country, not to make uſe of all 
proper means to reſtore it to its former grandeur. As this 
could not be done without humbling the Romans, it is no 
wonder, eſpecially conſidering the affronts he had in perſon 


receives from them, that he ſhould bend all his thoughts that 
way. In fine, after his great atchievements had raiſed his 


reputation to ſo high a pitch at Carthage, that he was looked 
pon there as a ſecond Mars, it is no wonder he ſhould have 


Ince enoy: 2h to lay the foundations of a ſecond war with 
the Rgamans © | 


e Jdem ibid. d Zox AR. I. viii. c. 21. PoLys. & Liv. 


ubi ſup. Varer Max. I ix c. 3, Lucius AurEL1vs in lib. 
memorial. c. 36. Liv. & POLYB. ubi ſup. 
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Tre great ſucceſs the Carthaginians had in Spain, we may, 


with Polybius, likewiſe look upon as a concurring impulſive 


cauſe of the ſecond Punic war ; for this did not only increaſe 
the jealouſy of the Romans, and ſtrongly excite them to a 
rupture, but alſo diſpoſe the Carthaginians thereto, as it fur- 


niſhed them with ſuch copious ſupplies both of men and mo- 


ney, which enabled them to put their favourite ſcheme in exe- 
cution. The Greek writers frequently call this the Hanniba- 
lic war. The interval betwixt it and the firſt Punic war con- 
ſiſted of twenty-three years. 


long ſtanding in Spain, though they ſoon grew immenſely 
rich there, the province in which they were ſeated being ex- 
tremely fertile. Their city was ſituated on the Carthaginian 
fide of the Iberus, about a mile from the ſea, near a ridge of 
mountains, that ſeparated Spain from Celtiberia, and in a 
country where, by the late treaty, the Carthaginians were 
permitted to make war, though this city was exprefly 


Bo r to return to our hiſtory : The Snguntines were a co- The Car- 

lony, partly of the Zacynthians, and partly of the Rutuli from thaginians 
the city of Ardea. According to Livy, they were not of hu’ by 
the Sagun- 


tines. 


excepted from all hoſtilities by that treaty. As ſoon as 


Hannibal approached their frontiers, he detached a party to 

lay waſte the territory adjacent to the city, and then made a 
diſpoſition to attack it in three places at once, With his bat- 
tering engines he made the utmoſt efforts to beat down the 
wall, whilſt his troops were in reudineſs to ſtorm the 


city upon the firſt breach made. The Sag untines defended 


themſelves with inexpremole bravery, making frequent ſal- 
lies upon the beſiegers, and deſtroping many of their men, 
though they were ſcarce ſenſible of this Joſs, ſince Hanuibal's 


army conſiſted of a hundred and fifty thouſand foot and twen- 


ty tnouſand horſe. The beſieged, however, ſuffered extreme- 
ly in theſe actions, loſing as many men as the Carthaginians ; 
which rendered their condition almoſt deſperate. Hovrcrer, 


their fate was for ſome time reſpited, by a wound Hannibal 


received in his thigh from a javelin, as he was viewing ſome 
of the works; which occaſioned ſuch a conſternation amongſt 
his troops, that the enemy were upun the point of making 
themſelves maſters of all his works and military machines, 
Till the wound was cured a fort of ceſſation or arms en- 
ſuzd, though the beſtegers ſtill maintained their poſts, car- 
ried on their approaches, and perfected their works. After 


Hannibals recovery, hoſtilities recommenced with double 
fury, the Saguntines oppoſing the enemy with undaunted reſo- 


lution, and Hannibal puſhing on his attacks with the utmoſt 
vigour. At laſt the beliegers, after having laid & great 
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part of the wall level with the ground, and demoliſhed 


three towers, by which the body of the place lay entirely 


expoſed, made an aſſault with unparallelled bravery, think- 
ing that now a fair opportunity offered of taking the 
town (ſword in hand. The beſieged, on the other hand, con- 
ſidering that every thing valuable to them lay at ſtake, ex- 
erted themſelves in an extraordinary manner. They drew up 
their forces in order of battle in the ſpace betwixt the ruins 
of the walls and the town, and diſputed every inch of ground 
with ſuch incredible valour, that the place where the engage- 
ment happened was covered with dead bodies. In ſhort, hope 
and deſpair ſo animated both parties, that the greateſt efforts 
were made on each fide. However, at laſt deſpair prevailed, 


the Saguntines forcing the Carthaginians not only to abandon 


the breach, but to flee to their camp with prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter. Levy tells us, that a kind of dart or miſſive weapon, 


called ſalarica (A), was of fingular ſervice to the Saguntines 
on this occaſion f. | 


* 
f Idem ibid. Eu rROr. I. iii. c. 7, Sit. Ir AT l. i. Prur. 
& Aux. Vier. in Hannib. | 2 


(A) The deſcription of the falarica, as it may be collected from 
Livy, and other authors, is as follows: The falarica was a kind 
of large dart, or miſſive weapon, diſcharged by the parties poſted 


in wooden towers, upon the enemy. Theſe wooden towers were 


called falæ, as we learn from Juvenal, Serwius, and others; ſo 
that the weapon undoubtedly derived its name from thoſe ma- 
chines. It hid an oblong ſhaft, roand and even every-where, but 
towards the end, where it had a ſquare piece of iron, bound about 
with tow, beſmeared with pitch. The iron head reſembling that 


of the Roman pilum, or javelin, was three foot long, that it might 


be capable of penetrating the ſtrongeſt armour, and, through it, of 
doing execution, which it frequently did. As the combuſtible part 
of it was ſet on fire before it was thrown upon the enemy, and this 


fire muſt have been greatly increaſed by the air fanning it in its 


motion, in caſe it killed not the perſon it fixed upon, but only 
ſtuck in his armour, it could not fail of throwing him into the 
greateſt conſternation ; fince, in order to preſerve himſeif from 


the flames, he muſt have lain under the neceſſity of diſarming him- 


ſelf, and conſequen ly of leaving himſelf intirely expoſed to the 
future efforts of the enemy. To render this weapon the more ter- 
rible, by making the fire inextinguiſhable, the tow, according to 
Pomponius, Sabinus, and Fegetius, was anointed or beſrieared like- 
wile with ſuiphur, reſin, bitumen, and burning oil. This dart was 
ſometimes diſcharged out of the Bala, with an inconceivable 
lorce, and did not only deſtroy men in the manner juſt mentioned, 


but 
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Ir appears from Zanaras and others, that, in purſuance of The Ro- 


the reſolution above-racntioned, the Romans (ent deputies to Mans ex- 


paſtulate 
avith Han- 


but likewiſe frequently conſumed the enemies wooden towers, a- nibal ang 


gainſt which it was levelled. The falarice was either magna or 


the Car- 


parwa, as we have before obſerved of the balifa. From the par- thaginians 
ticulars already laid down, it cannot but appear probable, that this upon their 


weapon was of oriental extraction; and therefore it can by no 
means be deemed abſurd to deduce the name itſelf from the eaſt. 
Feftus, as hinted above, intimates, that the dart, here deſcribed, 

derives its name from the towers called fale, from whence it was 
diſcharged ; and that fale, in the E!ruſcan language, fignified high. 
We may therefore either deduce it from the verb 895 phala, mi- 
rabilis, excelſus, arduus, excellent fuit ; or from y alah, aſcen- 
dit, altas, elevatus fuit, with a completive van prefixed, which will 
make it y! vealab or phalah. That the eaſtern nations, par- 
ticularly the Hebreaus and Arabs, uſed van and fe, or phe, ſome- 


times in ſuch a manner, without apy fignification annexed to it, 


may be proved by many inſtances ; ſo that there is nothing forced 
or unnatural in the latter etymon, if the firſt ſhou!d not ſatisfy our 
readers. From one or both of theſe words (for it is very poſſi- 
ble, that the former may have been originally formed from the 

latter), the Greek Cax®-, criſta. eminens in mari petra, ornamentum 
in ſummitate galee, Fc. is to be drawn. Feflus and others farther 
_ countenance this notion, by calling the wooden towers we are now 


upon loci extructi. By adding to either of the verbs above - men- 


tioned any of the following radixes, viz N harag, interfecit, 


In Parag, motus fuit, III hharac, uſt, TR @rac, longus 


5 fuit, from whence N N arica, longa, may be formed the word 
falarica ;; ; in which caie the name will aptly enough anſwer to the 
nature and office of the weapon here deſcribed. It is probable, 


that the Saguntines either leained the uſe of the /a/arica from their 


neighbours the Carthaginians, or the Pheniciar colonies ſettled an- 
tiently in Spain, We ſhall only further obſerve upon this head, 


that the falarica is called 7:96- dx, a kind or ſpecies of lance, 
by Heſycbixs (1)- 


'4 1) Liv. 1 xxi. Emnius apud Fit in voc. folarica, Nor. Aa- 
"af in voc. Virg. E ix. & Serv. in loc. in En v. Pop, 
Sabin. annotat. in Virg. Ax. v. Juvenal. apud der. ubi fup, 
Ammian. Marcellin. — Pamp. Sabin. ubi ſub. Fegrt, de re milit. 
. i. . 1. Ifdvr. J. xviil. c. 7. Hejſzch im voc. Gaia, 


* 


Joan. Brita. in Juvenal ſat. vi. Suid. in doc. SD. Hat. 


Martin. in voc. falæ Schind pent. þ 454. 1317, 1319, 1320. 


1321, 1322, 1323 — 1443, 1444. Dempſt. de Etrur. regal. J. 


111. . 88. 


Hannibal, 


proceedi ngs 
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Hannibal at his camp before Saguntum (B), who arrived there 
about the time we are now upon. According to theſe au- 
thors, Hannibal avoided giving them an audience, and that 
in a refined politic manner. He employed certain Spaniards, 
whom he could confide in, to meet the Roman miniſters at 
ſome diſtance from the camp, and, accoſting them as friends, 
to aſſure them, that it would on no account be ſafe to ap- 
proach nearer the camp, ſince the general himſelf was abſent, 
and the barbarous nations, which formed the Carthaginian 


army, had ſuch an antipathy to the Romans, that they would 


undoubtedly maſſacre them, if an opportunity offered. Livy 
intimates, that Hannibal diſpatched meſſengers to the ſea - ſide 
to meet the deputies above-mentioned, and acquaint them 
in his name, that it was by no means proper for them to truſt 
their perſons with thoſe fierce nations, of which his army was 
compoſed ; and that the multiplicity of his affairs would not 
permit him then to hear their propoſals. Polybius, on the 
other hand, aſſerts, that the Roman deputation found Hanni 
bal in his winter-quarters at New Carthage, a little before he 


had formed the ſiege of Saguntum; and that, being admitted 


to an audience, they adviſed him not to attack the Saguntines, 


whom the Romans had taken under their protection; nor in- 


(B) Saguntum being firſt built and peopled by a colony of Za- 
exnthians, it is no difficult matter to account for its name. It was 
probab'y called by the citizens ZAK TN OE or ZAKYNOON, Za- 
cynthus, or Zacynthon, which in old Latin was Sacuntus, Sacuntum, 


or Saguntus, Saguntum, the antient Latins uſing C in the ſame 


manner as thoſe of the claſſic period of time did G, as we learn 
from Terentianus, the columna roftrata of Duilius, Quintilian, &c. 
In confirmation of this notion it may be further obſerved, that 
ſome of the oldeſt editions of Aurelius Victor, for Saguntum have 
Zagunthus ; which reading receives ſome ſtrength from Priſcian. 


S. lius Italicus likewiſe calls it Sagunthos ; which word approaches 


very near what we would have the original name. According to 
Appian, after Hannibal had taken it, he brought thither a colony 
from Carthage, and called it Spartagene. There ſeem to have been, 
in antient times, two cities of this name in Spain, on the ruins of 
one of which at preſent ſtands Siguenza, a city of New Caſtile, ſi- 
tuate upon the river Henares. The inhabitants of Saguntum are 
greatly celebrated, for their conſtancy and fidelity to the Romans, 
by woit of the Roman hiſtorians (2). | 1 5 | 


(2) Qyixtil. Terentian. Priſcian. c. Vide etiam Foſ. Scalig. 
enimadvers in Euſeb. Jul. Cef. Scalig. de ling. Lat. alio/y; mult. 
Strab I. iii. Lucan l. iii. Sil. Tal. I. i. & ii. Appian, in Tberic. 
Flor. Eat, op. Oroſ. Sc. | 
A fringe 
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fringe the late treaty concluded 2 by paſſing the 
Iberus. Hannibal, according to the ſame hiſtorian, being then 
ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, fired with ambition, and mor- 


tally hating the Romans, with ſome emotion, replied, that the 


Romans themſelves had already given juſt grounds for a rupture, 
by oppreſſing ſeveral of the principal inhabitants of Saguntum, 
after the citizens had applied to them, upon the breaking out 


of a ſedition in the city, to make up all differences between 


the contending parties by a juſt and impartial arbitration; and 
that as the Carthaginians, in imitation of their anceſtors, al- 
ways thought it incumbent upon them to ſuccour the o 

preſſed, he would revenge ſo perfidious an action, unleſs the 
Romans gave immediate ſatisfaction to the perſuns injured. 


At tlie ſame time, he diſpatched an expreſs to Carthoge, in- 


forming the ſenate, that the Saguntines, grown inſolent by 
their alliance with Rome, and ſpirited up by their allies, made 
irruptions into the Carthaginian territorics, deſiring inſtruc- 
ti uns how to act in ſo critical a ſituation. Livy ſays, that the 
Roman deputies, being denied acceſs to Hannibal, ſailed di- 


realy to Carthage, to demand ſatisfaction there; but that 


Hannibal took care to fend advice to the leaders of the Bar- 


chine faction of what had happened, and to prepare their 


minds for giving the Romans ſuch a reception as he deſired; 
in conſequence of which, they were diſmiſſed from Carthage, 
without any fatisfaQory anſwer. Whether any of theſe jar- 
ring relations be true, or which of them is ſo, we {hall not 
take upon us at preſent to determine. However, we cannot 
avoid obſerving, that Polybius has probability on his ſide ; 
for it is much more likely, that a general, ſo famed for polite- 
neſs and addreſs as Hannibal was, ſhould confer with the Re- 
man deputation, in his turn expultuiate with them, and im- 
pute the approaching rupture to their princ pals, as is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the practice of civilizcd ſtates at this day, 


than to behave in fo rude and ſavage a manner towards then, 


as the Roman hiſtorians, and their adherents, ſuggeſt. Cer- 
tain it is that theſe laſt authors deferve very little credit, 
when they deliver any thing that affects the character either of 
Hannibal, or his enemy Hanno, ſince it is their conſtant 


endeavour to paint the former in the blackeſt colours, and 
to repreſent the latter, with lis partizans, as the only viitu- 
ous members of the ſtate of Carthage, They were fo 

greatly obliged to Hanne for his kind diſpoſition towards 
them, or at leaſt his averſion to their enemies, and re- 


ceived ſo much of the treatment they deſerved from H.n- 
nibal, that it is no wonder they ſhould labour ſo heartily to 
| depreciate the one, and exto] the other, thopgh this was done 


at 
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at the expence of truth, as well as of their own reputation, 
ſince many of their infinuations relating to the characters of 
both theſe Carthaginians are abſolut ly inconſiſtent with the 
accounts of their actions, which they themſelves have handed 
down to us. As we cannot therefore but look upon Polybins 
as he moſt impartial and unpredudiced, as well as the moſt ra- 
tional and probable, hiſtorian, we ſhall ſupercede that tedious 


declematory harangue of Hauno to the ſenate of Carthage, in 


order t'» prejudice "them againſt Hannibal, and the Barchine 


fene, giv-n us by Livy ; notwithſtanding which, in order 


to przlerve conſiſtency, and render our hiſtory uniform 


Hannibal 
carries on 
briſely the 
Hege of 

N 


throughout, we muſt follow this laſt hiſtorian with reſpect 
to order of time, and ſuppoſe the Roman deputies to have 
foun\i Hannibal employed in the ſiege at preſent under con- 
ficicration, The majority of the ſenate and people being 
cloſely attached to Hannibal, neither the Roman faction in 
Carthage, nor the deputies ſent from Rome to put them in mo- 
Lion, could prevent the deſtruction of Saguntum 8. 

Bo r to return to the military operations: After the late 
repulſe, Hannibal, finding his troops greatly fatigued, re- 
maine] for ſome days in a ſtate of inaction, but diſpoſed 
guards in proper places to defend his works and machines 
from al! attempts of the enemy. In the mean time, in a 
ſpeech ne made to his ſoldiers, he endeavoured to raiſe their 
courage, by inſpiring them with a deteſtation of the enemy, 


by promiſing them great rewards, if they did their duty, and 


laſtly, by ailuring them of the plunder of the place, in caſe 


it was taken by ſtorm. Ihe garifon likewiſe kept quiet 


within the town, an | took the opportunity of this ceſſation 


of arms to buill a counter wall oppoſite to the breach the 


Carthagiman: had made, Hiunibal's troops greatly animated 
by the hopes of thuring the plun ler of the town, made a vi- 
gorous attack, being encouraged by their general, who had 


placed bimſclt on the top of a moveable tower, overlooking 


all the works of the beſieged, and the whole city. In fine, 


Hannibal, having cleared the breach of the ſoldiers poſted 


there for its detence, and demoliſned the new wall, by the 


aſſiſtancg of fiue hundred A/ricans appointed to e 3 


entered the town without oppoſition; and poflefling himſelf 


of an eminence near the citadel, drew a line of circumvalla- 


tion round it, and planted his artillery againſt it. The Sa- 
giulines however dd all that could be "expected from men 
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animated by deſpair ; they erected a new wall to ſupport that 
part of the city, which the enemy had not yet made them- 
ſelves maſters of ; they diſputed every inch of ground with 
the utmoſt bravery ; and repulſed the behegers in many at- 
tacks. However, being not a little ſtraightened for want of 
proviſions, they found themſelves reduced to great extremi- 
ties, eſpecially as they had no proſpect of foreign aid, the 
Romans ſeeming to have intirely deſerted them. But they 
were, for the preſent, relieved by an expedition Hannibal 
undertook againſt the Carpetani and Oretani, who ſhewed a 
diſpoſition to ſhake off the Carthaginian yoke, The beſieged 
however did not reap any great advantages from this expedi- 
tion, ſince Maherbal, the ſon of Himilco, whom Hannibal 
left to command the forces before Saguntum in his abſence, 
puſhed on the ſiege with as much vigour as Hannibal himſelf 
could have done. Battering the new wall inceſſantly with 
his rams, he made ſuch a breach in it, that Hannibal return- 
ing ſooner than was expected, having quaſhed the conſpi- 
racy of the aforeſaid nations in embryo, immediately ſtormed 
the citadel, after a warm diſpute, Hannibal, making a lodg- 
ment, poſſeſſed himſelf of part of it, the Saguntines, with no 
ſmall difficulty, maintaining themſelves in the other b. 
WuHEiLsT affairs were in this melancholy ſituation, one % fate 
Alcon, a Saguntine, went privately by night, unknown to his ,. 
countrymen, to the Carthaginian camp, where by his tears 
and ſupplications he endeavoured to move Hannibal's compaſ- 
ſion towards the unhappy citizens of Saguntum. He could 
however make no impreſſion upon that general. The con- 
ditions he inſiſted upon were; that they ſhould give ample 
ſatisfaction to the Turdetani; that they ſhould deliver up all 
their treaſure to the Carthaginians ; and that they ſhould re- 
tire, with only their cloaths upon their backs, to the place 
the Cartbaginians ſhould aſſign them for their habitation. 
Theſe conditions appeared ſo intolerable to Alcon, that he 
durſt not propoſe them to the gariſon of Saguntum ; and 
therefore remained in Hannibals camp. But one Alorcus, 
a Spaniard, then in the Carthaginian ſervice, though expreſ- 
ſing a great regard and eſteem for the miſerable inhabitants 
of that unfortunate city, undertook to convey the Curthagi- 
nian general's propoſals to them. This he did, endeavouring 
at the ſame time to prevail upon that unhappy people to em- 
brace them; but they were ſo harſh, that the Saguntines 
could not ſo much as think of accepting them. Before they 
gave their final anſwer, the priacipal ſenators, bringing their 
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gold and filver, and that of the public treaſury, into the 
market-place, threw both into a fire lighted for that purpoſe, 
and after wards themſelves. At the ſame time a tower, which 
| Had been battered by Hannibal's rams, falling with a dread- 
ful noiſe, the Carthaginians entered the town by the breach, 
ſoon made themſelves maſters of it and the citadel, and cut 
to pieces all the inhabitants, who were of age to bear arms. 
Livy relates, that vaſt numbers of the Saguntines, without 
diſtinction of ſex or age, were maſlacred ; and that many, 
taken priſoners, became the property of the ſoldiery. Ac- 
cording to Frontinus, Hannibal, by a ſtratagem, drew the 
gariſon out of the town, and put them all to the ſword. Ze- 
naras tells us, that Hannibal took the city in the following 
manner : He applied a machine to. the wall, which overtop- 
ped it, and was filled with armed men, ſome of whom were 
in ſight, and others concealed. Whilſt the Saguntines warm- 
ly engaged thoſe in ſight, the others concealed undermined 
che wall ; which falling, gave the Carthaginians an oppor- 
tunity of advancing into the town, and threw the Saguntines 
into ſuch a conſternation, that they immediately retired into 
the citadel, Upon their application to Hannibal, finding 
him averſe to moderation, and themſelves deſtitute of any 
proſpect of aſſiſtance from the Romans, they deſired ſome 
days to deliberate upon the meaſures they were to take ; which 
being granted, in that interval they committed every thing 
valuable to the flames ; perſuaded the poor helpleſs people 
to lay violent hands on themſelves; and then, making a ſal- 
ly on the beſiegers, were all put to the ſword i, | 
K 04 NorwirusrAx DING the fire above-mentioned, the 
rear „%% Carthaginians got a very rich booty. Hannibal did not re- 
* beeilt ſerve to himſelf any part of this; but applied it ſolely to the 
: carrying on of his enterpriſes. Polybius remarks, that the 
taking of Saguntum was of ſignal ſcrvice to him in the exe- 
- Cution of the ſcheme he had formed, as it ſtimulated his ſol- 
diers to further conqueſts by the ſight of ſo much booty, and 
a prolpect of more; as likewiſe by engaging the principal per- 
ſons of Carthage to ſecond his views; which the large pre- 
ſents he was enabled to make them from ſueh rich ſpoils could 
not fail of doing. He alſo from hence laid the foundations 
of a future fund to ſupply all his exigencies in the ac- 
compliſhment of the vaſt project he had ſo long been intent 
upon, 6 ca 
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Cray. 27: The Hiffery of the Carthaginians?. 
THe news of the taking of Saguntum had ſcarce reached The Ro- 

Carthage, when embaſſadors arrived there from Rome, de- mans ſend 

manding of the ſenate and people, whether the Spaniſh ex- Vel am. 

_  pedition had been undertaken by their order, or Hannibal, baſſadors 


contrary to their approbation, had been the ſole author of it. 
One of the Carthaginian ſenators; the beſt qualified for this 
purpoſe, by order of the ſenate, endeavoured to vindicate 
Hannibal's conduct, or rather that of the republic, on this 
occaſion. He made very flight mention of the laſt treaty 
Aſdrubal had concluded with the Romans, only endeavour- 
ing to draw a parallel betwixt it and the peace granted the 
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to Car- 


thage, 


Carthaginians, by the conſul Lutativs, after the battle off 


of the iſlands gates. He inſiſted, that as the ſenate and 
_ people,of Rame had taken the liberty to inſert ſome additional 
articles in that treaty, ſo the Carthaginian ſenate and people 
had an equal right to make what alterations they thought pro- 
per in that A/drubal had concluded with the Romans. He 
further acquainted them, that the Carthaginians were not 
ſtrangers to the ambitious deſigns of their republic; and that 
they might enter upon the execution of them as ſoon as they 
pleaſed, without giving any concern or uneaſineſs to his ſtate, 


In ſhort, he gave them to underſtand, that the ſenate and 


people, notwithſtanding the efforts of Hanno and his faction, 


were of the ſame ſentiments with Hannibal, in relation to 


the affair of-Saguntum, and intirely approved of what he had 
done. Upon which 9. Fabius, the ſenior of the embaſſy, 
declared war againſt the Carthaginians, in the manner al- 
ready related by us in a former part of this hiſtory x. 
IN order to give our readers an adequate idea of the juſtica 
with which this war was entered upon, we muſt beg leave 


tos ran'ry 


* * 
2 . 
8 5 


obſerve, that the Carthaginians had, in reality, a right: 


call the Romans to an account for their former inſtances © 
oppreſſion; but made uſe of a pretended motive, not ſo con- 
ſiſtent with the dictates of equity, to vindicate, or at leaſt to 
palliate, their conduct on the preſent occaſion. The iniqui- 
tous conqueſt of Sardinia, and perfidious exaction of the im- 
menſe ſum above-mentioned from the Carthaginians, un- 
doubtedly authorized that nation to make repriſals upon the 
Romans, whenever they found themſelves in a capacity of ſo 
doing ; and the Romans, by intermeddling with the affairs of 
Spain, without any other cauſe, than to give a check to the 
Cartbaginian conqueſts there, did, with reaſon, highly irri- 
tate the ſtate of Carthage, But then, on the other hand, it 
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muſt be allowed, that no juſt parallel could be drawn betwixt 
the treaty of peace concluded by the Romans with Aſdrubal, 
and that granted the Carthaginians by Lutatius. In the former, 
no mention was made of the ſenate and people of Carthage; 
but Aſdrubal acted, as tho' he had been inveſted with full powers 


to ſign whatever articles he ſhould judge proper for the good of 


the republic; which afterwards gave a ſort of ſanction to 


what he had done, by an acquieſcence in it; whereas to the 


latter, Lutatius expreſly added a clauſe, importing, that 
the treaty ſhould be valid, provided the ſenate and people of 
Rome thought proper to ratify it. Here therefore with Poly- 
bins, we cannot but acknowledge, that the Carthaginian pre- 
text was mere chicane, void of the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon or 
juſtice to ſupport it. But with regard to one of the articles 
of the treaty of Lutatius, which the Romans urged as a con- 
dem nation of the deſtruction of Saguntum, we own ourſelves 
not ſo intirely of that author's ſentiments. The article was to 
this effect; That neither party ſhould injure or moleſt the allies 
of the other ; which he extends to all thoſe with whom an al- 
liance might be contracted in any future times, though, in our 
opinion, no neceſſity appears for admitting ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
at leaſt except ſuch an alliance had been contracted by the 


mutual conſent of, both parties; for otherwiſe, each nation 


might have entered into a confederacy with the declared ene- 


mies of the other, and then, by virtue of this article, have 


forced their old friends to make peace with their new confede- 


derates; which would undoubtedly have been contrary to the 


true intent and meaning of it, as well as the general tenor of 
the treaty ; ſince it would have given the more formidable 
power an opportunity of extorting a compliance with the moſt 
ruinous conditions from the other. It is probable, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſilence of the Roman hiſtorians on this head, that 


the article we are now upon furniſhed the Romans with a 
pretext to countenance the Sardinian rebels above-mentioned, 
and eſpouſe their intereſt, in order to make themſelves maſ- 
ters of Sardinia; ſince it appears from Livy, that they under- 
ſtood it in the ſenſe of Po/ybius, which ſeems to authorize ſuch 


an action. It is certain, the perfidious conduct they were 


guilty of towards the Carthaginians at that time, givesground 

to ſuſpect them capable of wreſting the treaty of Lutatius in 
ſuch a manner, to ſerve ſo villainous a purpoſe ; and there- 

fore juſtifies our not intirely agreeing with Polybius in the a- 

bove- mentioned particular. Be that as it will, as the t 

of Lutatius was infringed by the reduction of Sardinia, the 

Romans had no reaſon to condemn. any ſubſequent conduct of 

the Carthaginians for its not ſquaring with the articles of that 


treaty. 
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treaty. Beſides, as the Sicilian peace bore nd relation to the 
Carthaginian conqueſts in Spain, which were made long after- 
wards, they had no right to preſcribe limits to thoſe conqueſts, 
which they did, by obliging A/drubal not to paſs the Iberus. 
Add to this, that it does not appear from hiſtory, that the Car- 


6 thaginians ever ratified with an oath, the articles A/drubal 


ſigned by kis own authority, but only concealed their diſap- 


probation of that action, till a proper opportunity of diſcover- 


ing it offered ; and therefore the Carthaginians could not, 
with ſo much juſtice, be charged with perjury, by concurring 
with Hannibal in the deſtruction of Saguntum, as the Romans 
with a ſecond violation of the treaty of Lutatius, by extorting 
a compliance with ſuch hard terms from Aſdrubal, when the 
neceſſity of his affairs would not permit him to refufe it; In 
confirmation of what has been advanced, it may be farther ob- 
ſerved, that the Romans had not obliged themſelves, by any 
implicit covenant prior to the pretended treaty with Aſdrubal, 
to fix the Jherus as a boundary to any future acquiſitions or 
diſcoveries they might make in Spain; beſides which, nothing 
could have the leaft tendency te palliate their treatment of the 
Carthaginians on that occaſion, However, it muſt be own- 
ed, that the Carthaginians would have ated more generouſly, 


by affigning the unjuſt ceſſion they found themſelves forced 
to make of Sardinia, and the immenſe ſum of money at the 
ſame time iniquitouſly exacted from them, as the chief mo- 


tives that prompted them to deſire a rupture with the Romans. 


But they were doubtleſs hindered from this by ſome political 


views, which, they thought, it might be for their intereſt to 


keep concealed ; than which ſcarce any practice has been 


more common in all ages ; and we have had recent inſtances 
of princes publiſhing a manifeſto, immediately before a decla- 
ration of war, filled with frivolous pretexts, rather than the 
real cauſes, of their hoſtile intentions . 


 Appian ſeems to intimate, that Hannibal, in order to pro- Hannibal 


vide for his own ſafety, was obliged to attack the Saguntines, undertales 


and come to blows with the Romans. Notwithſtanding he his war 


vas elected general by the army after the death of Aſdrubal, te prevent 

©" his election confirmed by the ſenate and people of civil di 
Carthage, yet, according to this author, Hanno's faction, ſenſion, af 

taking advantage of his youth, endeavoured to inſpire the home, ar 
giddy populace with ſentiments to his prejudice. His friends, ©” ding te 


perceiving the wicked ſuggeſtions of that faction beginning in Apptan. 


a ſhort time to take ſome effect, appriſed him of it, deſiring 


him by no means to forget them, but to exert himſelf in 


" Vide. Liv. & Fol v. ubi- ſupra. 


order 
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order to promote tneir intereſt, and conſequently his own. 
This, ad 1s the ſame author, Hannibal had foreſeen; and be- 
ing ſenſible, that whatever attacks ſeemed levelled at his friends, 
were principally intended agairift him, notwithſtauding the 
great ſervices his family had done the ſtate of Carthage, 
he thought, that tne only expedient to prevent civil diſſenſi- 
ons, and hinder Hazns's inſinuations from making any im- 


preſſion upon the minds of the populace to his diſadvantage, 


would be te enter upon a war with Rome. An enterpriſe of 


ſuch importance as this, he very well knew, would engage 


all the public attention, and of courſe greatly contribute to- 
wards ſtifling the cabals and ſchemes, that might have been 


formed againſt him, eſpecially as the generality, both of the 


ſenate and people, were. eagerly bent upon ſuch a war. Be- 
ſides, the fears and anxieties ariſing in their minds for the ſuc- 
ceſs of an Italian expedition, would naturally render them 
cautious of changing hands at home. Appian, we ſay, men- 


tions this as one of the motives that induced Hannibal to lay 


ſiege to Saguntum ; which may poſſibly be true. But we 
muſt own, that neither Polybius nor Livy takes any notice 
of it. That another motive, as the firſt author relates, was 
a deſire to immortalize his name, will be granted by all, who 
conſider the genius of that general, as deſcribed to us by the 
beſt writers. But whatever might prompt him to the fie 

above-mentioned, he met with a courage and reſolution in 
the Saguntines worthy of himſelf. After a moſt gallant de- 
fence, they fell in the manner already related, the very wo- 
men from the ramparts, with aſtoniſhing intrepidity, behold- 
ing the ſlaughter of their huſbands and relations, and maſſacring 


all the children, that had eſcaped the flames, to prevetmt their 
falling into the enemy's hands. Some writers inſinuate, that, 


before the laſt ſally, the Saguntines melted lead with their 
gold and filver, imagining, that ſuch a mixed maſs could not 


| be of any great ſervice to the Carthaginians ; and that Hanni- 
bal would have found it more difficult ſtill to have carried the 


place, had not the citizens been reduced to the laſt extremity 
by famine. The Carthaginian general did not think proper 


to raze the city, but tranſplanted thither a colony from 
Carthage. Thus the Saguntines, after a fiege of eight months, 
fell a ſacrifice to Hannibal's reſentment, being marked out 


for deſtruction, on account of their ſingular fidelity and at- 


tachment to the Romans m. 
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Tux Carthaginians, or at leaſt the Barchine faction, re- The Ro- 
ceived the Roman declaration of war from Fabius with great mans ar- 
joy and acclamations, aſſuring him they would carry it on tempt to 

with the utmoſt vigour, and alacrity, and make all poſſiole 4 draw the 


efforts to revenge the repeated extortions, the ſiniſter deſigns, 5 


the unjuſt invaſions, and the haugity behaviour of his repub- 


lic. In conſequence of this ſtep, Fabius, and his compani- * 


ons returned home; taking Spain in their way, as they had „ 


been ordered by the ſenate. Upon their arrival there, they; but is 


endeavoured to draw the Spaniards ſubject to Carthage from 


their allegiance, to detach the allies of that ſtate there from 
its intereſt, and to enter into an alliance with as many of the 
Spaniſh nations, as were diſpoſed to accept either the friendſhip 
or protection of the Roman republic, purſuant to the inſtruc- 
tions they had received before their departure from Rome. 
The Barguſii being deſirous of ſhaking off the Carthaginian 


| Yoke, gave th: Roman embaſſadors a kind reception; which 
not a little influenced many other neighbouring cantons. But 


this ſucceſs was not laſting ; for the Volſciani, upon Fabius's 
application to them, made him this ſmart reply: Ft what 


face can you, Romans, offer to ſolicit us to prefer your friend- 
ſhip, te that of the Carthaginians, ſince your treachery to the 


brave Saguntines, who did ſo, exceeded even the cruelty of that 
barbarous enenty, who deſtroyed them? Seek for allies, where 
the fate of Saguntum is not known. The dęſtruction of that 

city will ſerve for a lively leſſon to the people of Spain, to take | 
care how they ever repoſe any confidence in the Romans. After 
which, the embaſſadors, being commanded to leave the terri- 
tories of the Volſciani, found themſelves obliged to retire out 
of Spain, without accompliſhing their deſign. Neither did 
they meet with any better ſucceſs in Gaul; for when the 
deſired the Gauls to refuſe the Cartbaginians a paſlage through 
their country into Italy, they could by no means prevail upon 


them to grant their requeſt, Hannibal had before prepoſſeſſed 
them in favour of the Carthaginians ; which he found it no 


difficult matter to do, they having, on various accounta, con- 
ceived an averſion to the Romans u. 

AFTER the reduction of Sopuntum, Hannibal AN his 
African troops into winter-quarters at New Carthage ; but 
permitted the Spaniards, in order to gain their affcQion, 
to retire to their reſpective habitations. During the win- a fo 


ter, he remained in a ſtate of ination, but made ſeveral _ 


very wiſe regulations for the ſecurity of the Carthagini- 
an dominions both in Spain and Africa. He tranſported 
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into Africa, for the defence of that country, a body of 
Spaniards, conſi ſting of Therſite, Maftiani, and Olcades, 
amounting to twelve hundred horſe, and thirteen thouſand 
eight hundred and fifty foot, to which were added ſome com- 
panies raiſed in the Balegric iſlands. Theſe it was thought 
proper to place, for the moſt part, in the provinces of Meta- 
gonum, and city of Carthage. He poſted four thouſaud Me- 
fagonite likewiſe in Carthage, not only to defend that me- 
tropolis, in caſe of need, but likewiſe to ſerve as hoſtages for 
the good behaviour of their countrymen. Hannibal ap- 


pointed his brother Aſdrubal to command in Spain, leaving 
bim, beſides a ſufficient naval force, a powerful army, to 
preſerve the Carthaginian acquiſitions there. The African 


corps, deſtined to act in Spain under the command of A/dru- 
bal, was compoſed of four hundred and fifty African and 
Libyphenician cavalry, eleven thouſand eight hundred and 
fifty Maſſylian, Maſſeſylian, Macian, and Mauritanian foot, 


beſides three hundred (C) Lorgite, eighteen hundred Numid:- 
ens, three hundred Ligurians, five hundred Balearic lingers, 
and above twenty elephants. Theſe particulars, Polybius 


tells us, he extracted from ſome tables or records of copper, 
engraved by Hannibal himſelf when in Italy, and left by him 


at Lacinium (D). After ſuch a prudent diſpoſition, _— 


=” 
c It is evident from Livy, that Polyiar's text here Hands in 
need of an emendation. We find in no author the word Lor giiæ. 


[AOPTITAI] as the name of a people; but the lergetes, whom 


Livy takes notice of here, and whom Polybius had mentioned juſt 
before, were a people of Spain, frequently deſcribed by antient 
writers. In the room therefore of AOPTITAI, we ought to ſubſti- 
tate IANYPTHTOI, nothing being more eaſy, than for ſome letters, 
and parts of letters, to be defaced by time, or a variety of con- 
tingencies. As Livy cloſely followed Pelybius, we doubt not but 
IAOYPTHTOI is the true reading (3). ; 
(D) The Lacinizm, here mentioned by Polybius, muſt, we ap- 


prehend, have been the name of a town near the Lacinian pro- 
montory in Calabria, taken notice of by ſeveral authors. From 


this curious paſſage of Polybius, as well as from Livy, it ſeems to 
1 „that Hannibal left behind him an account of the principal, 


ii not all, the tranſactions he was concerned in there. But here 


a queſtion may ariſe, In what language was this account left writ- 


ten or engraved ? To which we muſt beg leave to anſwer, that our 
readers may determine for themſelves, when they have conſidered 


(3) Liv. & Pohb. in loc. citar. 


be 
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had a natural tendency to render both Spain and Africa in- 
tirely dependent on Carthage, as well as more cloſely to 
cement the people of thoſe countries by mutual bonds of 


| friendſhip, he made the neceſſary preparations to paſs the 


the principal arguments that may be offered in favour both of the 
Greek and Carthaginian languages, which we ſhall here lay down 
for their peruſal, In behalf of the Greet it may be urged, firſt, 
that Hannibal intended his tables ſhould be underſtood by the na- 
tives of the country wherein they were left. Now the Greek was 
the tongue of Magna Grecia, and conſequently of the Brutii, in 
whoſe territory Laciniam was fituated. Secondly, Hannibal under- 


ſtood Greek, having been taught it by Sofilus the Lacedemonian, and 


compoſed ſome pieces himſelf in that language. Thirdly, Seſlu- 
attended Hannibal in his expeditions, and wrote a hiſtory of 
them in Greet, from whence, it is probable, the inſcriptions, on 


theſe tables of copper, mentioned by Polybius, were taken. 


Fourthly, as Pohbius, underſtood theſe inſcriptions, and made ex- 
tracts from them, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that they muſt have 
been in Greek. On the other hand, it may be ſaid, firſt, that the 


| Greek language had been expelled Carthage, before Hanniba/'s 
time; and that the Carthaginians ever retained ſuch an averſion 


to the Greeks, that it cannot be ſuppoſed the language of that 


nation ſhould afterwards have been introduced amongſt them. Se- 


condly, that though Hannibal, for his own private amuſement, 


ſtudied the Greek tongue, he was too wiſe ſo far to thwart the ge- 


nius of his countrymen, as to leave a journal or hiſtory of his 
Ttalian wars in it, eſpecially as he had a faction againſt him at 
Carthage. Thirdly, that the Carthaginian and Etruſcan languages 
muſt have been related, the Err»ſcans being deſcended from the 
Pelaſgi and Phaeniciens ; and it is well known, that the Erruſcar 
was the antient language of Magna Grecia, that country having 

been antiently a part of Etruria Fourthly, the Carthaginians 
had, for many generations, an intercourſe with the people of Mag- 
na Grecia ; and ſeveral coins of that country, particularly of the 


Thurians, have characters upon them reſembling the Etruſcan, and 


even the Cartbaginian. From hence it is probable, the inhabitants 
of Magna Grecia underſtood ſomething of the Carthagrinian tongue; 
which renders it likely, that the language of Harnibal's tables 
muſt have been the Carthaginian. But this we leave our readers to 
decide (4). FD ES e 


(4) Pehl. J. i. c. 56. Liv. I. xxviii. fub fin. Corn, Nep. in Han- 


nib. Tuſtin. I. xx. c 5. Diod Sic. paſſ. Stilling fl. in orig. Scip. Maff. 


in ant. Etruſc. & Latin. Died. Sic. J. v. Liv. |. i. & v. Jul. Phi- 

largyr. ad Virg. georg. I. ii. ver. 534. Varro apud Jul. Philargrr. 

- ſup. Serv. in Virg. loc. jam laudat. Vide & Dempft, de Etr. regal. 
J. Tc. . . 3, 9 
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Therus. But before he attempted this, he judged it expedient 
to win the Ciſalpine Gauls over to his intereſt, that he might 
not only have a free paſſage through their country, but like- 
wiſe receive a reinforcement from them when there. This. 
he effected, partly by diſtributing ſome gold amongſt their 

chiefs, and partly by heightening their averſion to the Ro- 
mans. Having received intelligence, that the Gauls were 
ready to join him, and before diſcharged his vows made to 
Hercules at Gades, as well as engaged himſelf by new ones, 
provided ſucceſs attended his arms in the enſuing expedition, 
he immediately put himſelf in motion. As bis cmiſſaries, 


arrived from Gaul, informed him, that, though tle paſlage of 


the Alps was difficult, it was far from being impiacticable, 
he began to look upon the Cartbaginians as already maſters of 
Italy o. | 
HAvING therefore completed his military preparations, 
and got every thing in readineſs for the intended expedition, 
early in the ſpring he moved out of his winter-quarters, ad- 


vancing at the head of all his forces to Etouiſſa, and from 


thence to the Iberus. Here, we are told, Hannibal had a 


remarkable dream, which gave him great hopes of ſucceſs 


in the enterpriſe he was going to enter upon. That gene- 
ral, according to the authors referred to, imagined. himſelf, 
in his ſleep, ſummoned to a council of the gods, who com- 
manded him to begin his march for Italy without delay. At 
the ſame time, there appeared to him a youth incircled with 
glory, who ſaid, that Jupiter had appointed him his guide, 
with orders to conduct him and his troops to /taly, ſtrictly 

injoining him never to draw his eyes from off him; which 

injunction he, for ſome time, obeyed : but at laſt, having the 


curioſity to look hehind him, he ſaw a ſerpent of a mon- 


ſtrous ſize moving with great celerity, overthrowing all the 


trees, ſhrubs, c. in its way, and attended by a dreadful 


tempeſt, with violent claps of thunder. He then aſked his 
guide, What ſueh a prodigy could portend ? who told him, 
it preſaged the dreadful devaſtations, that ſhould be commit- 


ted in /taly by his troops, deſiring him to purſue his journey, 


and not to be too inquiſitive, nor pry too deeply into what the 
fates had decreed. Upon his paſſing the Jberus, ſeveral beaſts, 
of a ſpecies utterly unknown, likewiſe appeared to him, 


| ſeeming to ſhew the way to his troops. The Romans, about 


the ſame time, were as greatly diſpirited by bad omens, as 


o Iidem ibid. 
Hannibal 


RJ 
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Hannibal found himſelf animated by good ones, An ox ſpoke 
audibly with a human voice at Rome, juſt before the com- 
mencement of this war ; another threw itſelf from the top 
of a houſe into the Tiber, and was drowned, during the pub- 
lic diverſions ; many places were ftruck with lightning ; 
blood flowed from many ſtatues, and from the ſhield of one 
of the legionaries, and laſtly a woolf carried off a ſword out 
of the camp. Whether theſe occurrences are to be eſteemed 
as ſo many fictions, intirely owing to that credulity and ſu- 
perſtition, to which both the Romans and Carthaginians were 
ſo much addicted, or as real events, intended by Providence as 

| Preſages of thoſe dreadful convulſions, which afterwards hap- 

pened in the Roman and Carthaginian ſtates, we ſhall not 
take upon us to determine; but only obſerve, that many 
arguments may be offered in ſupport of each opinion. How- 
ever, as the hiſtories of almoſt all nations are interſperſed 
with ſuch relations, as Scripture itſelf gives countenance to 
ſome of them, and as the authors cited here are of no mean 
authority, we doubt not but our curious readers will at leaſt 
Excuſe what has been inſerted in this place *, es | 
Brok Hannibal began the operations of the campaign, xp, aßen 
he thought it incumbent on him to inſpire life and vigour into , Iberus. 
the ſoldiery, nothing but that being now wanting, ſince the 
ſenate and people of Carthage, at the inſtigation of Aſdrubal, 
had given him an unlimited commiſſion, which left him in 
full power to act as he ſhould think fit for the good of the 
republic. In an harangue therefore be acquainted the army, 
that ſuch was the inſolence of the Romans, that they inſiſted 
upon having him, and all the general officers, delivered up to 
them; that Ttaly was one of the moſt fertile and delicious 
countries in the world ; that he had juſt concluded a treaty 
with the Ciſalpine Gauls, through whoſe countries they muſt 
Paſs, who would not only ſupply them with all neceſſaries, 
Ke join thera with a good body of troops, bearing a mortal 
hatred to the Romans; ſo that they ought to look upon them- 
| ſelves as morally certain of ſucceſs. The ſoldiers, animated 
by this ſpeech, loudly-proclaimed their confidence in his con- 
duct, at the ſame time declaring themſelves ready to follow 
him whitherſoever he ſhould think proper to lead them, and 
to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in executing the project 
he had formed. Finding it therefore time to enter upon 
action, he took a revicw of his army, conſiſting of ninety 


? Liv. ubi 6 Zox Ax. I. viii. c. 22. p. 407, 408, 409. VAI. 
Max. I. i. c. 7. Gen. c. xxxvii. ver. 5, 6, 7. Dan. c. ii. ver. 
2 1 35 
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thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, of various nations, 
beſides a good number of elephants; and then, without the 
leaſt obſtruction, paſſed the [berus 4+ 5 
And fab- THe Ilergetes and Bargufii were the firſt cantons he oblig- 
dues all the ed to ſubmit to the Carthaginians, and ſoon after the Ærenaſii 


| thouſand foot and nine thouſand horſe, all veteran troops, 


and the beſt in the world. As they had left all their heavy 

baggage with Hanno, and were light-armed, Hannibal eaſily 

crofled the Pyrenees, paſſed by Ruſcino, the Rouſſillon of the 

moderns, a frontier town of the Gauls, and arrived on the 

banks of the Rhone without oppoſition *. Trae Sox 

He 1 Fox ſome time, however, he was retarded in his march by 
ces to the 

Rhone end Carthaginia army, then encamped at /lliberis, a city of 

paſſer * Vallia Narbonenſis, had reduced the country immediately 

9 beyond the Pyrenees and left ſtrong gariſons there to keep 


text of invading Italy. But upon his decamping ſpeedily from 
Illiberis, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his amicable 


reguli, they permitted him to continue his route without the 


1 Liv. Pol TB. & Zon ax, ubi ſup, + Liv, & Foirs, 
ubi ſupra. , 8 e «4 9 — 5 8 


the jealouſy of the Gauls ; for that nation, hearing that the 


the natives in awe, entertained vehement ſuſpicions, that 
Hannibal had a deſign upon them, notwithſtanding his pre- 


intentions towards them, and making a few preſents to their 


leaſt moleſtation. Upon his approaching the banks of the 


Rhone, ; 
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Rhone, the greateſt part of the Volce (E), a nation inhabit- 
ing the tract contiguous to that river, withdrew, with all 


their effects, to the oppoſite bank, the other neighbouring 
Gault being his friends, and giving him all the aſſiſtance they 


were able. The Gauls, on the other fide, taking umbrage at 


the approach of ſo formidable a power, had aſſembled all ther 
forces, with an intent to diſpute the paſſage of the river; 
which Hannibal perceiving, and finding it no-where fordable 
In fight of the enemy, he began to be in pain for the ſucceſs 
of the expedition; but his good fortune ſtill attending him, he 

at laſt carried his point by a ſtratagem, and diſperſed the Gal- 
lic forces in the manner by us already related. But, after 
all, the greateſt difficulty was how to waft over the elephants. 
Some affirm this to have been done in the following manner : 
a float of timber, two hundred foot long and fifty broad, was 
thrown from the bank of the river, being fixed thereto, by 
large ropes, and quite covered over with earth ; ſo that the 
elephants, deceived with this appearance, thought themſclves 
upon firm ground. From the firſt float they proceeded to a 
ſecond, which was built in the ſame form, but only an hun- 
dred foot long, and faſtened to the former by chains, that 
were eaſily looſened. The female elephants were put upon 

the firſt float, and the males followed. As ſoon as they got 
upon the ſecond float, it was looſened from the firſt, and by 
the-help of ſmall boats, towed to the oppoſite ſhore. After 
this, it was ſent back to fetch thoſe which were left behind. 
Some threw their guides, and fell into the water, but they at 


laſt got ſafe to ihore ; fo that out of forty-eight, not a ſingle 
elephant was drowned. Others ſay, that Hannibal ordered 


them all to be drawn together on the bank of the'river, when 
one of the guides, by his direction, having irritated the fierc- 


eſt of them, leaped into the river, and ſwam to the oppoſite 


fide, being hotly puiſued by the enraged beaſt, that imme- 
Giately ruſhed i into the (FJ water after him with the utmoſt 


fury; Yo f 
00 The 7 olce, or 4 olce Aricomici, according to Strabs, were a 


nation, that inhabited the country contiguous to one ſide of the 
Rhodanus or the Rhene; but had nothing to do on the other, as 


Livy here aſſerts, Nemauſus, the Niſmes of the moderns, was their 
* Mela, Pliny, and Proleny, take particular notice of them | 


5% ) But this, with Livy, we cannot help thinking improbable ; 'Y 
eſpecially ſince it is remarked by Pohbius, that elephants were 


(5) Strab, | iii þ . Mel Plin. & Pol, in Gal. 
| Erne 
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days in paſſing the river, though vait numbers of the Gaus, 
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fury; upon which all the reſt followed. Hannibal ſpent five 
by 


exceedingly afraid of the water ; inſomuch, that though they were 


taught an exact obedience to their guides, yet theſe could never 
prevail upon them to go into the water without the utmoſt difficul- 


That excellent author adds, that, on the preſent occaſion, 


| theſe beaſts were at firſt ſo terrified, that they ran from one fide of 


the float to the other; but ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded with water, 
the fear of that element kept them in order. However, ſome of 


them, he tells us, were ſo extremely ſcared, that, being in the 


midd'e of the ſtream, they leaped into it, though breathing freely, 
and diicharging their ſtomachs of the water taken in, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of their trunks, which they held above water, they were there- 


by preſerved. 


Though, according to Polybins here, the elephant is afraid of 
paſſing deep and rapid waters, yet, if Ælian may be credited, that 
animal takes delight in the maithes, being, for the moſt part, in 


moiſt places, The Indians therefore, employed in taking their 
whelps (for vaſt numbers of theſe they train up for uſe), generally 


go to ſuch places, where they ſeldom fail of finding them. In ſum- 
mer time the elephant covers himſe f with mud, to avoid the heat, 


receiving more refieſhment from hence, than from being in the 


ſhade +. | 
In confirmation of what Po/ybius aſſerts, it may be obſerved, 


that, 2ccording to naturaliſts, the elephant is a vaſt animal, of a 
m'ke .ntire y unfic for ſwimming, He drinks much, Ariſtotle aſ. 
ſuring us, that there have been {ome elephants, that have been ſeen 
to drink fourteen amphoras of the Macedonian meaſure, that is, if 

we will believe Budeur, about one eighth part of a Paris hogſhead. 


Tt is remarkable, that this animal always diſturbs the water before 
he drinks, as if this Was a way to make it more nouriſhing, or to 
add a certain taſte to it, and take away the ſweetneſs of it, which is 


not ſufficiently pungent to his tongue. lian intimates, that the 


ſight of the ſea terrifies the elephant; and that, in order to get him 


on ſhipboard, recourſe is ſometimes had to ſuch an artifice as that 
here mentioned ; which notion he undoubtediy received from the 


very paſſage of Po/;b:us we are now upon (6 


The wild elephant chiefly feed: upon ruſhes, ivy, the tender tops 
of palms, the young ſhoots of other trees, plants, Wc. We are 
told, that when wild elephants find themſelves neceſſitated to paſs 


a river, that is not extreme'y deep, the younger ſwim over firſt, 


after which the others ford it, the females carrying their young on 


their trunks. Theſe animals herd together in great numbers in 


+ Peljb in he citat. lian de animal. J. iv. c. 24, & 1 xiii. e. 
$8 Six. c. 56, (6) lian. I. x, Plin. I. viii. Ariftot. hift. ani- 
mal. c 9. - . . 36, ; 
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by their aſſiſtance, facilitated the execution of the plan he had 
formed. The elephants were not wafted over, till the day 


aſter 


 Tndia, and are hunted by the Indians, partly on account of the 
ivory they produce, and partly for other reaſons. We find a full 
and particular deſcription of the Indian manner of hunting them in 
Agatharc ides Cnidius, and lian (7). 


Of all quadrupeds the e ephant is the largeſt ; the male is much 


higher and ſtronger than the female, being ſometimes in India nine 
cubits high, and capable of carrying a tower on his back with 
thirty. tO warriors in it. With one ſtroke of his trunk he kills a 
camel or a horſe, and has been known to draw two caſt cannons 
faſtened together with cables, and weighing each three thouſand 
pounds, five hundred paces, with his teeth. The Indian elephants 


are either black, or of a moule-colour ; but ſome white ones are 


found in Ethiopia. According to Prolemy, all the Erhiopian ele- 
phants were formerly of that colour. Some few were likewiſe pro- 
duced in India, and looked upon as great curiolities by the princes 


of that country. It is remarkable, that this animal has a particular 


averſion to a ſow. The grunting of that creature, as well as the 
ſqueaking of a young pig, ſtrikes him with terror. A ram like- 
wiſe he has an antipathy to. But his two worſt enemies are the 
dragon and the rhinoceros ; the latter frequently worſting him in 


combat, and the former as often deſtroying him by ſucking all the 


blood out of his veins. lian tells us, that theſe dragons ftrangle 
the elephant firſt. However, the blood, that they imbibe, kills 
them. Some authors affirm, that, the female elephant goes two 
years with her young, and that the elephant is reckoned in his 


prime at fixty years of age. Some elephants have been known to 


live above two hundred, three hundred and fifty, and even four 
hundred years ; for which reaſon that animal was a ſymbol of 
eternity amongſt the antients, and, as ſuch, may be ſeen on the 

reverſes of ſeveral antique coins (8). P 
Though the elephant is naturally a quiet and inoffenſive animal, 


vyet he is terrible when provoked : nothing can ſtand before him; 


he overſets trees, houſes, and walls; he tramples under foot every 


(7) Elien. I. wii. c.6 & I. x. c. 17. & I. vii. c. 15. Agathar- 


cides Cnidius apud Phot. in biblioth. p. 1354. (8) Ariftot. bift. 
animal. I. ix. c. 46. Plin. nat. hiſt l. viii. c. 1. Auctor incert. 
apud Pit bæum. Lotichius ad Petron. Arb. Piol. in A ic. c. 9g. Alias. 


de animal. J. i. c. 38. & alib. pal. Polven. in ſtrat l. iv. c. 6. n 


3. Plin. ubi ſup. & c. 11. Died Sic. I. iii. Agatharcides Cuidius 
wbi ſup. p. 1362, Solin. e. 30. Philoftrat. apud Phot. in biblioth. p. 


1019 & in wit. Apollon. J. xi. c. 6. Spanhem. de uf. præſt. num. 


ent, dif. iv. p. 169, 170. Conr. Geſn. de elephant. & Gizh. Caper. 
de elephant. in num. invent. exercitat. in nov, theſaur. Rom, ant. con- 


get. ab Alb, Hen, de Sallengre, tom. iii, edit. Hagæ Com. 1719. 
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after the defeat of the. Gauls, who attempted to diſpute 
his paſſage. The particulars here laid down, added to thoſe 
. already 


thing that comes in his way; he overthrows whole ſquadrons. 
His arms are his trunk, and his teeth his horns, for ſo ſome of the 


antients call them, His trunk is a long, hollow cartilage, like a 


large trumpet, hanging between his teeth, and frequently ſerves 
him for hands. His teech are the ivory ſo weil known to us, being 
of the nature of horn, and may be ſoftened. There have been ele- 
phants teeth ſeen as large as a man's thigh, and a fathom in length, 


Then they quarrel amongſt themſelves, they ſtrike one anot her 


with their teeth, as balls do with their horns. However, the ele- 


phant never uſes his ſtrength, but when compelled to it. He cre- 


ates no terror in other creatures. If he is obliged to paſs through 
a herd of other beaſts, he puts them gent!y out of his way with his 
trunk, to make way for him. He feeds in the fields and meadows ; 
and the weakeſt and tameſt animals, with impunity, play before 
him. If lian may be credited, the elephant is quite raviſhed 
and tranſported at the fight ofa beautiful woman He takes great 
delight likewiſe, according to the ſame author, in beautifu lowers, 
particularly thoſe that emit fragrant odours, which are exceeding 
grateful to him (9). | 5 1 0 | 
Of all animals the elephant comes neareſt to man in ſagacity, 
docility, addreſs, clemency, prudence, equity, and, actording to 
ſome authors, even religion. His modeſty, fidelity, chaſtity, &c. 
are likewiſe greatly celebrated by the antients. He underſtands 


the language of his guide and of che country where he is produced, 


Pliny mentions one that underſtood Greek, and could write that lan- 
guage. lian tells us he ſaw another that wrote Latin, and, whilſt 


writing, behaved with great attention, In Hadrian's time, Arrian 
ſaw an elephant playing on a cymbal, and others dancing about him. 


That they worſhip the ſun, moon, and ftars, and even are not void 
of ſome ſenſe of moral duties, is atteſted by ſeveral good authors. 


In ſhort, ſo many things of this kind are related of them, as would 
| ſeem fabulous, were they not delivered by grave writers. The an- 
tients gave them both names and ſurnames 


The names were ge- 
nerally ſuch as great warriors had gone by, wiz. Patroclus, Ajax, &c. 
They frequently bore a ſingular affection to their guides, of which 
we are ſupplied with ſome ſurpriſing inſtances by antiquity (10). 
The natural parts of the elephant are under his bel'y, like thoſe 
of a horſe ; but his teſticles lie concealed in his loins. The female 


elephant receives the male lying upon her back, contrary to the 


(9) Ariftor lian Plin. ubi ſup & alib. (10) Plia I. viii. 
c. I, 3, 4, 5, Sc. LElian. de anim. I. wii. c. 44. & |. iv. c. 10. 
Plut. de folert anim. Apollon. apud Phileftir l. ic. 7. Dio. Caf. I. 


axxix Arrian in Ind Conr Geſn ubi ſup. Pierius in bieroglyph. 


J. ti. c. 18. & Hier. Oſor. I. ix. de geſt. Eman. reg. 
GED? | nts nature 
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already related in a former part of our hiſtory, make up a 

full and ample deſcription of this remarkable atchievement f. 
WuIIs t 


t Por v8. |. iii. e. 46, 47. Lv. I. xxi. c. 31, 32. Univerſ. hiſt. 
vol. xii. p. 48, ſeq. Zon 4 k. I. viii. c. 23. p. 409, 410. 


nature of other beaſts ; and he never courts her as long as any one 
appears in fight, When he is heated with luſt, he beats down 
trees, walls, and every thing that approaches him, butting with 
his forehead like a ram. We are told he copulates but once in his 
whole life, and that about the twentieth year of his age. Others 
ſay, that the male is capable of propagating his ſpecies at ten years 
old, and the female at five ; and that the male covers the female 
once every three years. The females bring forth only one at a 
time, which immediately ſucks the dam with its mouth, and not 
the trunk. The elephant fleeps in an ereQ poſture, and, when he 
is tired, leans againſt a tree, which being cut in two, he falls to 
the ground, and cannot riſe, and by this means is ſometimes taken 
by the Indians and Ethiopians, Wild elephants are likewiſe caught 
ſometimes by the help of a female elephant, which is ready for the 
male, and put into ſome narrow place between barricade*, where 
the elephant engages himſelf, and is taken, They are alſo taken 
in deep ditches, dug particularly for that purpoſe, and covered 
with a little earth ſcattered over hurdles, which cloſe the open part 
of them. A nation inhabiting that part of Erhiopza to the welt of 
the Nile, and not far from the line, uſed formerly to tat great 
numbers of thoſe they took; for which reaſon they were called Ele- 
hentephagi by Agatharcides Caidius and others. To what has 
en before mentioned, with regard to the eleph int's food, we 
may add, that ſome of them couid eat at once nine Macedonian 
medimni of barley, befides a great quantity of leaves and young 
branches of trees. They feed likewiſe upon legumes, hay, herbs, 
c. as the tameſt animals. They drink a vaſt quantity of liquor 
at once, as has been obſerved ; but, to make amends for this, they 
can go eight days, without taking any liquid whatſoever. Though 
the wild elephants drank only water, thoſe that were trained up 
for war had either wine mixed with their water, or a liquor com- 
poſed of water, rice, ſugar, c. which infuled new life and vi- 
gour into them, and made them exert themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, that nothing could ſtand before them. We read in the Mac- 
cabees, that the elephants of Antiochus Eupator's army had the 
blood of grapes and mulberries ſhewn them, that thereby they 
might be animated to the combat, to accultom them, as it were, 
to the ſight of blood; as likewiſe that it was uſual to intoxicate 
them, by giving them wine mixed with incenſe, or with parcels of 
incenſe ; which parcels were dipped in the wine, in order to make 
the fumes of it the ſtronger. and conſequently more proper to in- 
oxicate the elephants, lian ſays, that he only parts of the 
Vol. XVII. U elephant 
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WHrilsT the elephants were croſſing over, Hannibal de- 
tached five hundred Numidian horſe to get intelligence of the 
enemy, who, he was informed, approached the banks of the 
Rhone with a powerful army, in order to give him battle. 
Theſe, falling in with a party of three hundred Roman and 
Gallic horſe, ſent out by Scipio upon the ſame deſign, a ren- 


counter immediately enſued, which, after a briſk diſpute, end- 


ed in favour of the Romans, though the loſs was pretty equal 
on both ſides. As Hannibal had drawn up his troops. in or- 
der of battle, and the Reman detachment purſued his cavalry 
to the camp, Scipio was ſoon acquainted with the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Carthbaginian army; which encouraged him to 


elephant uſed for food by the Elephantophagi, were his proboſcis, 
his lips, and the marrow of his horns. The ſame author affirms 
the fat of the elephant to be a preſervative againft all venomous 
animals, which will not approach any thing anointed with it. We 
read in Philoſtratus of bulls and oxen reſembling the elephant in 


ſize, ſkin, and colour, common in Ethiopia (11), 


Hidory affords us ſurpriſing inſtances of the dexterity of the ele- 
phant : in the public theatres at Rome, elephants danced upon ropes. 
They ſat down in a formal manner to a feaſt, helping themſelves, 
in a decent manner, to what they wanted, with their trunks. For- 


ty of them carried lamps or torches before Julius Cæſar to the ca- 


pitol. and from thence home, a repreſentation of which we have upon 
an antient coin taken notice of by Spanbeim. Some authors tell us, 
that, notwithſtanding the antipathy betwixt ſwine and the elephant, 
Pork cures that animal of ulcers and other diſorders, and that the 
tiger. a potent enemy, is frequently too hard fof him, Thus we have 
enumerated the principal qualities and properties of the elephant ; 
which is ſuſſicient to give our readers a general idea of that creature, 
and coniequent'y anſwers our purpoſe; though we might fill a volume 
by :ereating What has been laid down by various authors on this 
ſubject. We ſhall conclude the whole by obſerving, that an ele- 
phant is called ill in the e tongue, and ph in the 7 wrkiſh , 
and that Reland ſeems to derive the word bars or barro above- men- 
tioned from the Perfic barou, which ſignifies a _ tower, bul- 


watk, Sc. 12). 
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move with all poſſible expedition towards Hannibal, in order 
to attack him. That general was, for ſome time, in ſuſ- 
penſe, whether he ſhould engage the Romans, or continue 
his march for Italy; but was ſoon determined to the latter, 
by the arrival of Aaxilus, a prince of the Boii, who brought 
rich preſents with him, and offered to conduct the Cartha- 
giniaus over the Alps. In conſequence of the reſolution he 
had taken, the next day he decamped, commanding his horſe 
to move towards the ſea-coaſt, in order to prevent any ſud- 
den irruption from thence; the foot followed at ſome diſ- 
tance, whilſt he himſelf waited for the coming up of the ele- 
phaats, and the guides that conducted them. That his troops 
might bear the fatigues of ſo long and painful a march with 
the greater alacrity, Hannibal, the day before he began it, 
in the preſence of them all, gave an audience to Migilus, 
who aſſured him by an interpreter, that his ſubjects ardently 
deſired to ſee him; that both they and the neighbouring 
Gauls were ready to join him upon his firſt arrival amongſt 
them; that he himſelf would take care to conduct his army 
through places where they ſhould meet with a plentiful ſup- 
ply of proviſions; and that he would ſoon bring them ſafe to 
Italy, which was one of the fineſt countries in the world. 
And then, after the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal in à 
ſpeech to them, magnified extremely this deputation from 
the Boii; extolled, with juſt praiſes, the bravery which his 
forces had hitherto 3 ; and exhorted them to ſuſtain, to 
the laſt, their reputation and glory. The ſoldiers, greatly 
animated hereby, proteſted they were ready to execute all 
his meaſures. Nothing could have happened more favourable 
to Hannibal's affairs, than the arrival of Magilus, ſince there 
was no room to doubt the ſincerity of his intentions, the 
Boii bearing an implacable hatred to the Romans, and having 
even come to an open rupture with them, upon the fiiſt 
news, that Italy was threatened with an Invaſion from the 
Carthaginians *, 

For four days Hannibal continued TR march, croſſing Aud ar- 
through the midſt of Gaul, and moving We eee with his rivs al 
horſe and elephants poſted i in the rear; not becauſe this was tc foot of 

| _ the ſhorteſt way to the A ps, but becauſe it kept him at a the Alps. 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſei, and conſequently enabled 
him to avoid Scipio, with whom he choſe to decline an en- 
gagement, in purſuance of the advice given him by Ma- 
gilus, that he might march his army, without any diminu- 
tion, into {zaly. Advancing towards the country of tue ii 
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Izbroges, he found two brothers diſputing about the ſovereign- 
ty of a territory where he encamped. Brancus, the elder 
brother, was driven from his throne by the younger part of 
his ſubjects, who eſpouſed his younger brother's intereſt. 
Hannibal, being made arbiter of this diſpute, reinſtated 
Brancus in the poſſeſſion of his dominions ; who theugupon, 
out of a ſenſe of gratitude, ſupplied his troops with every 
thing they wanted, particularly arms, of which they then 
ſtood in great need, their old ones being, in a manner, worn 
out by long ſervice ; which was, as Polybius obſerves, the 
ſame thing as furniſhing him with a proper number of re- 
cruits. He likewiſe eſcorted him through the countries of 
the Tricaſtini, Vocontii, and Tricorii, as far as the river 
Druentia, now the Durance; from whence he reached the 
foot of the Alps without oppoſition u. | 
As, in a former part of this work, we have given a large 
account of Hannibal's paſſing the Alps, we ſhall have no oc- 
caſion to expatiate upon that head here. Nothing further is 
requiſite to be done, than to inſert all the moſt material cir- 
cumſtances and occurrences, relative to ſo famous a tranſac- 
tion, that have been hitherto omitted. This we ſhall do 
from thoſe writers, whoſe authority is the moſt eſteemed, 
and who have been the moſt particular in their defcriptions 


of it; which, we hope, will not be unacceptable to our 
readers vx. | | | 


NoTWwiTHSTANDING moſt, if not all, of the barbarous 


the ſummit nations, through whom Hannibal was to paſs, had a mortal 


mountains. 


averſion to the Romans, yet, as they were incapable of friend- 
ſhip or fidelity, he frequently found both himſelf and his ar- 
my in the moſt imminen; danger of being cut off, and parti- 
cularly at his beginning to aſcend the Alps, ſoon after his 
eſcorte had left him. Being, however, informed, that the 
enemy only kept guard in the day-time, he found means to 
encamp not far from them; and, about the firſt watch of 
the night, ordering a great number of fires to be made in his 
camp, as though all his troops remained there, he moved, at 
the head of a choice detachment, to ſome paſſes in the neigh- 
bourheod, which the enemy had abandoned, their main 
body always retiring at night to a town at ſome diſtance, 
Theſe he immediately ſeized upon, and ſoon after gave 
them a defeat, killing vaſt numbers of them upon the 
ſpot ; upon which, advancing to the town, he found it 
* Liv. & Porr. ubi furra 2 
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deſerted by the inhabitants. Here he met with plenty of 
cattle and other proviſions, with which, for three days toge- 
ther, he refreſhed his forces. Continuing his march to the 
ſummit of the Alps, he encountered with many other difficul- 
ties. The ſight of theſe mountains, which ſeemed to touch 


the ſkies, that were all covered with ſnow, and where no- 
thing appeared to the eye but a few tottering cottages, ſcat- 
tered here and there on the ſharp tops of inacceſſible rocks; 
nothing but meagre 


flocks almoſt periſhed with cold, and 


hairy men of a ſavage and fiery aſpect ; this diſmal ſpeQacle, 


we ſay, renewed the terror, which the diftant proſpect of 
this ridge of mountains had raifed, and ſtruck a prodigious 
damp on the hearts of the ſoldiery. Beſides which, the 
whole army was brought upon the verge of deſtruction by 


the pertidy of a Gallic nation, who, under the ſpecious ap- 


pearance of friends, perſuaded Hannibal to commit himſelf 


to their conduct, promiſing to ſhew him the beſt and moſt 


expeditious way to the ſummit of the Ape. But theſe faith- 


leſs guides, having led him into a ſteep paſs, out of which 


they thought it would be impoſſible for him to make his eſ- 
cape, facing about on aſudden, charged him with great fury, 
being ſupported by vaſt numbers of their countrymen, who, 


till that time, had kept themſclves concealed, but now ruſhed 


out from an eminence, that commanded this paſs, where they 


had placed an ambuſcade. However Hannibal, by the wiſe 


diſpoſition of his forces, as well as the aſſiſtance of his ele- 
phants, and bravery of his infantr,, who greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, at laſt diſperſed them; 
and, having ſurmounted all other difficulties, the ninth day 
from his beginning the aſcent, arrived at the top of the moun- 
tains. It muſt be obſerved, that Hannibal was in a great 


meaſure, obliged to the elephants for his eſcaping all the diſ- 


aſters the enemy threatened him with, ſince, where-ever 


| theſe huge animals appeared, the Gault were ſtruck with 


ſuch terror, that they immediately took to their heels ; by 
which means the Carthaginian general gained the ſummit of 
the Alps with the leſs moleſtation *. 

HRE Hannibal halted for two days, to refreſh-his wearied 
troops, which were greatly diſheartened by the ſnow that had 
lately fallen. In order to animate them to make another 
effort with alacrity, from one of the higheſt hills he gave 
them a proſpect of the fruitful plains watered by the Po, the 
day before he decamped, He likewiſe pointed towards the 
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place where Rome ſtood, which, he aſſured them, a battle or 
two would make them maſters of, and conſequently put a 
glorious period to all their toils. This inſpired them with 
ſuch vigour that they ſeemed to have forgot all the fatigues 


they bad undergone, and to think of nothing but taking 
poſſeſſion of that haughty city, whoſe conduct towards 


their ſtate had been nothing but one continued ſeries 


of intults ſince the concluſion of the Sicilian war ?. 

THEY therefore purſued their march; but the difficulty 
and danger increaſed, in proportion as they approached nearer 
the end of the delcent. We are told, that, about this time 


Hannibal meditated a return home ; but, from the main con- 


duct and genius of that general, this ſeems highly improbable. 
To omit many particulars, they came at laſt to a path natu- 
rally very ſteep and craggy, which being made more ſo by the 


late falling in of the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice 


above a thouſand foot deep. In fine, Hannibal found it 
would be impoſſible for him to accompliſh his deſign without 
cutting a way into the rock itſelf, through which his men, 
horſes, and elephants, might paſs ; which, with immenſe la- 
bour, he effected. Approaching therefore gradually the In- 
ſubrian foot of the Alps, he detached ſome parties of his 
horſe. to forage, there appearing now ſome ſpots of paſture, 
where the ground was not covered with ſnow. Livy in- 


forms us, that, in order to open and inlarge the path above- 
mentioned, all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and pi- 


led round the rock, after which fire was ſet to them. The 
wind, by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame 
ſoon broke out; ſo that the rock glowed like the very 


coals with which it was ſurrounded. Then Hanuibal, ac- 


cording to the ſame author, cauſed a great quantity of vie 
negar to be poured on the rock ; which piercing into the veins 
of it, that were now cracked by the intenſe heat of the fire, 
calcined and ſoftened it. In this manner, takipg a large com- 
paſs about, in order that the deſcent_ might be eaſier, he 


cut a way along the rock, Which opened a free paſſage to 
the forces, baggage, and elephants, as above obſerved. 


As Polylius has paſted over in filence the 2 Hannibal made 
of vinegar on this occaſion, many reject that incident as ficti- 


tious. However, Pliny mentions one extraordinary quality 
of vineger, viz. its being able to break rocks and ſtones, af- 
ter fire had been applied to them, and found ineffectual. And 


that the walls, or at lcaſt a ſtrong tower, of the city of Eleu- 
thera in Crete, after a continued operation for ſeveral nights, 


J Liv. & bans. ubi ſup, 
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were thrown down by the force of vinegar, is aſſerted by 
Die. Appian likewiſe and Ammianus Marcellinus atteſt the 
fact we have, from Livy, here taken notice of. But, ad- 
mitting this acid to be endued with ſuch a quality, it ſeems 


difficult to conceive how Hannibal could procure a quantity 


of it ſufficient ſor his * in ſo mountainous and barren a 
country 3. 

THREE days after this, Honltel gained the fruitful plains 
of Inſubria, where, taking a review of his army, he found, 
that, in five months and a half's march (for ſo long was it 
ſince he had ſet out from New Carthage), he had loſt, by ſick- 


in Inſubria 


neſs, deſertion, fatigue and various engagements, thirty thou- 


ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; ſo that it amounted at 
preſent to no (G) more than twenty-ſix thouſand effective 
men. Of the ſoldiers miſſing, above twenty thouſand had 
periſhed ſince his departure from the Rhodanus. And here, 


that we may have a clearer idea of Hannibal's march, it will 


be proper to give the names and diſtances of ſome of the prin- 
cipal places, through which that general paſſed in his way to 
Ttaly ; which we ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe from Polhybius. 


From Neu) Carthage to the Therus were computed two thou- 
ſand fix hundred ftadia ; from the {berus to Emporium, a ſmall 


maritime town, which ſeparated Spain from the Gauls, ac- 


cording to Strabo, ſixteen bundred ſtadia ; from E mporium 


2 Liv. ubi ſup. Puts. nat. hift. I. xxiii. c. 1. ſub fin. Amman. 
MarcELLivw. I. xv. p. 427. edit. Genev. Dio. Cass. I. Xxxvi. 
ſub init. Juv. ſat. 10. Corn. NS r. ubi ſup. 


(G) We have followed Polybius i in this particular, ſince he tells us, 


he extracted this account from the column at Lacinium, which ſpe- 
Cified the number of forces here mentioned. It is highly proba- 


ble, as Livy followed Polybius in moſt points, that this columſ is 


the altar, that author tells us, Hannibal erected in the temple of 
Juno Lacinia, whereon he engraved the general account of his 


great atchievements in Greek and Punic letters. We do not learn | 


from this teſtimony of Livy, in what language theſe memoirs were 
written; but as either the Greet or Punic, or rather both, bids 


the faireſt for it, Licy's authority confirms what we have lately 


| ſuggeſted on that head. Polybius, it is certain, has been intirely 
filent as to this particular ; and therefore Lew s authority is not 


decifive. However, with what we have lately advanced, it is 


nearly, if not abſolutely ſo (13). 


(13) Polyb. in loc. citat. Liv. l. xxvi i. /ub fox. Ui ver. Bit. wol. 
xvii. þ. 144. not. (D). 
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to the banks of the Rhodanus, ſixteen hundred ſtadia; from 
the Rhodanws to the Alps, fourteen hundred ſtadia; from the 
Alps to the plains of Inſubria, twelve hundred ſtadia. In all 
eight thouſand four hundred ftadia, making much about a 
thouſand Engliſh miles *. 

Uron Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he, for ſome time, en- 


Taurinum camped at the foot of the mountains, in order to give his 


troops ſome reſt, they having ſuffered extremely in their 
paſſage over the Alps. He firſt took care to refreſh them, 
and afterwards to recruit his cavalry, that he might be ready 
to enter upon action. He then ſolicited the Taurini, who 


were at war with the Inſubres, to enter into an alliance with 


vances to- 
ward the 
Romans. 


ubi ſup. 


him. Upon their refuſal to conclude a treaty with him, he 
entered their territories in a hoſtile manner ; and fitting down 
before Taurinum, their capital city, after a ſiege of three 
days, took it by ſtorm, putting all, that made any reſiſtance, 


to the ſword. This ſtruck all the neighbouring Gault with 


fuch terror, that, coming in to him as one man, they ſur- 


rendered at diſcretion. By this firſt inſtance &f ſuccefs, he 


had not only his army plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 
proviſions, but likewiſe ſtrongly reinforced by great numbers 
of theſe Gauls, who took on in the Carthaginian ſervice, 
The reſt of the Gault would, in all probability, have done 
the ſame thing, had they not been awed by the terror of the 
Roman arms, which were now approaching. Hannibal there- 
fore thought his wiſeſt courſe would be to march up directly 
into their country without loſs of time, and make ſome im- 
portant attempt; ſuch as might encourage thoſe, who ſhewed 


2 diſpoſition to join him, to put themſelves under his pro- 


ion b. | 
_ the mean time, Hannibal received intelligence, that 
Scipio had paſſed the Po with his legions, and was advancing, 
with all poſlible celerity, to give him battle. This, at firſt, 
he could ſcarcely believe, thinking it impoſſible, that he ſhould 
return from Gaul to Italy, croſs Etruria, paſs the Po, and be 
ready to receive him, in ſo ſhort a time. What gave him 
this notion was, an information from thoſe he could confide 
in, that the paſſage from Maſſilia, now Marſeilles, to Etruria 
by ſea, was extremely difficult and tedious; and the way to the 
laſt place from the Alps, by land, almoſt impractable. Scipio, 
on his ſide, was as much ſurpriſed at Hannibal's expeditious 
march and rapid progreſs. The news of his arrival in Italy, 
and the conqueſts he had already made there, fo alarmed the 
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people at Rome, that they diſpatched an expreſs to Sempronius 
at Lilybeum, to repair, with the utmoſt expedition, to the 
relief of his diſtreſſed country. Having received an ac unt ” 
of the poſture of affairs, he imbarqued immediately for Ro ome 
with he naval 2 AE 1 with the reſpecti ve tri- 
bunes to draw to ecther py troops they could out of 
their ſeveral * fixing a day for N to rendezvous at 
Arininum, now Rimini, a town ſituated near the coaſt of the 
Adriatic, on the edge of the plains watered by the Po on the 
ſouth. Hannibal, beſides the method made uſe of to animate 
his ſoldiers formerly mentioned, in a ſet ſpeech, put them in 
| — of their glorious archievements, and of the great difficul- 
ties they had, ſurmounted. He told them, the Romans 
| never yet engaged men acted by deſpair, nor ſuch 
warriors as themſelves, who had marched from the pillars of 
ercules, through the fierceſt nations, into the very heart of 
ſraly. His own ſuperiority to Scipio in military experience 
and exploits, he infinuated, they were not ſtrangers to. They 
could not but be ſenſible, be went on, that he was almoſt 
born, . at leaft educated, in his father Hamilcar's tent; that he 
was the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of the 
| Alps, and, what is ſtill more, of the Alps themſelves ; that, . I 
by a little bravery, they would make themſelves maſters of . 
* and conſequently of all the Roman acquiſitions in Sicily, — 
of which that ambitious republic had deprived their anceſtors. {4 
Laſtly; he rouſed their indignation againſt the inſolence of the | 
Romans, who had had the aſſurance to demand, that both he, 
and the other officers employed in the reduction of Seuntwm, 
ſhould be delivered into their hands, in order to be put to the 
moſt exquiſite torture; endeavouring to inſpire them with a 
juſt abhorrence and deteſtation of ſuch a proud and imperi- 
ous people, who imagined, that all taings ought to obey them, 
and that they had a right to give laws to the whole worlde, 
In the mean time, Scipio, advancing to the Ticinus, threw He defiars 
2 bridge over that river, and immediately erected a fort to 25% Ro- 
defend it againſt all attempts of the enemy. It is not mans near 
improbable, that he called it Ticinum, after the name of the ze Tici- 
river, and that this was the original of the city of Pavia, nus. 
which, in the moſt antient authors, is called Ticinum. | : 
Whilſt the Romans were employed in railing this fort, Hanni- | | 1 
bal detached Maberbal, with a body of five hundred Numi- 
dian horſe, to lay waſte the territories of thoſe nations, that 
were in alliance with Rome ; but gave him orders to ſpare the 
Gault, and excite the various princes of that . if poſſi- 


ö < Idem ibid. 2 
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ble, to a revolt. The Roman army, having paſſed the Ticinus, 


advanced to a village of Inſubria, five miles from the fort they 
had built, and there encamped upon ſome heights, in ſight of 
the Carthaginians. Hannibal, upon this motion, called in 


the Numidian detachment under Maberbal, and made the 


proper diſpoſitions to attack the enemy. Before the ſignal 


was viven, he thought it requifite to animate his troops with 


freſh promiſes ; which having done, cleaving with a ſtone the 
Kull of the lamb he was ſacrificing, he prayed Jupiter to 
dath to pieces his head in like manner, in caſe he did not give 
his ſoldiers the rewards he had promiſed them. This render- 
ed his troops impatient to come to blows with the enemy, 
eſp-ciaily as two ill omens had juſt filled their army with ter- 
ror and conſternation. In the firſt place, a wolf had ſtolen 
into the Reman camp, and cruelly mangled ſome of the ſoldi- 


ers, without receiving the leaſt harm from thoſe who endea- 


voured to kill it; and ſecondly, a ſwarm of bees had pitched 
upon a tree near the frætorium, or general's tent. However, 


Scipio moved at the head of his forces into the plain, where 
Hannibal had drawn up his troops in order of battle; and 
advancing with his dartmen and cavalry to take a view of the 


number and poſture of the enemy, fell in with the whole bo- 
dy ofthe Carthaginian horſe, commanded by Hannibal him 


ſelf; upon which the fight immediately began. As we have 


already given a full account of this battle, it will be unneceſ- 
ſary to be prolix here in our deſcription of it. We ſhall 


therefore only obſerve, that Hannibal poſted in the centre of 
his cavalry the troopers who rode with bridles, and the Nu- 


midian horſe on the wings, in order to ſurround the enemy; 


that the action was very hot and bloody, victory continuing, 


for a long time, in ſuſpenſe ; that many troopers on both ſides, 
in the heat of the action, diſmounted, and fought on foot; but 
that at laſt the Numidians charged the Romans-in flank with 
ſuch fury, that they broke them, put their centre in- 


to diſorder, and wounded the conſul himſelf ; which obliged 


the Romans, after having loſt the greateſt part of their army, 
to betake themſelves to a precipitate flight. The immediate 


conſequence of which victory was, that Scipio repaſſed the Ti- 


c1nus in great confuſion, broke down the bridge he had lately 
thrown croſs. that river, and left ſix hundred men in the fort 
to the mercy of the enemy, who ſurrendered at diſcretion to 
Hannibal upon his approach. It is agreed, that Hannibal ow- 
ed this firſt victory to his ſuperiority in cavalry, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the ground where the engagement happened, no place 

| being 
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being more proper for ſuch troops to act in, than thoſe large 
open plains lying between the Po and the Alps a 


Hannibal, having thus driven the enemy out of the field, 44 pur 
purſued them as far as the bridge above-mentioned ; but find- ſues ther 
ing it broke down, he marched up the river for two days, as far as 
till he came to the banks of the Po. Here he diſpatched Ma- e Tre- 
go, with the light Spaniſh horſe, to move after the Romans; bia. 


who, having rallied their ſhattered forces, and repaſſed the 
Po, were encamped at Placentia, Aſdrubal immediately 


_ Croſſed that river on a bridge of boats, and was followed by 


Hannibal with the groſs' of the army, after he had given an 
audience to the deputies that came to him from ſeveral Gallic 
nations. Theſe nations, immediately upon Scipio's defeat, 
entering into an alliance with Hannibal, not only reinforced 
the Carthaginians by inlifting in their army, but ſupplied 
them plentifully with all ſorts of neceſſaries. Having given 
a moſt kind reception to the deputies above-mentioned, and 
concluded a treaty with them, he purſued his march with 
great expedition, ſoon joining Migo, who had advanced a day's 
march, beyond the Po, towards Placentia, where he halted, 
till Hannibal came up. Upon the junction of their forces, 
the two Carthaginian generals advanced to Placentia, and of- 
fered the Romans battle. But they judging it proper to de- 
cline accepting the challenge, the Carthaginians encamped 
ten miles from them, where a body of Gallic deſerters from 
the conſul's army came over to them, after they had cut to 
pieces a good number of the Romans. As the Boi likewiſe, 
about the ſame time, were guilty of an action equally black 
and perfidious, Scipio feared a general inſurrection of the Gauls ; 
and thercfore, removing from the neighbourhood of their 
country, he paſſed the Trebia, a ſmall river which falls into 
the Po, taking poſt on an eminence near that river, on the 
frontiers of his allies. Here he encamped, being determined 


to remain in a ſtate of inaction, till the arrival of his collegue | 


Sempronius with the forces from Sicily e. 

Hannibal, being appriſed of the conſul's departure from 
Placentia, ſent the * horſe to harraſs him in his march, 
himſelf moving, with the main body of the army, to ſupport 
them, in caſe of need. The Numidians, finding the Roman 
camp deſerted, ſet fire toit; ; which gave the conſul an oppor- 


tunity of making his retreat without any Joſs : whereas, had 


not the Numidians ſpent their time ia ſo trifling an act ion, 


d Tidem ibid. Corn. Nev. From. Avazr. Vier. EuTroy. 


Oros, Zonar. ubi. * Univerſ. hiſt, vol. zii. p. 92, & ſeq. 
idem ibid. | | 
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they might have cut off a great part of the Roman army. 
However, they made ſuch ſpeed, that they arrived upon the 


banks of the Trebia, before the rear of the Romans had intirely 


paſſed that river, and put to the ſword, or made priſoners, 
all the ſtragglers they found upon their arrival there. 


Soon after, Hannibal coming up, encamped in fight of the 


Roman army, on the oppolite bank ; and having, by his 
ſpies, ſoon learned the charaQter of Sempronious, who had 
joined Scipio, and, during the diſorder that general laboured 
under by reaſon of his wound, had the ſole command of the 


| Roman force, formed a ſcheme to intrap him. In fine, 
| Sempronius, being of a raſh, though ambitious, diſpoſition, 
_ contrary to the ſentiments of Scipio, was reſolved, at all e- 


vents, to ventuie an engagement with Hannibal. To this he 
was father exciced by the ſcarcity of proviſions prevailing in 
the Roman camp; whiilt the Caribaginians enjoyed the great- 


eſt pleuty and affluence, Hannibal having lately ſeized the 
principal Roman magazine at Claſtidium, a city betrayed to 


him by Publius a Brunduſian. As a body of Numidians, by 


Hannibal's orders, were ravaging the country of the Gaul 


in alliance with the Romans, he detached his cavalry in 
queſt of them, who, coming up with them, gained an incon- 
ſiderable advantage over them; which ſo puffed up the con- 
ſul, that, notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, it being 


now about the winter ſolſtice, he commanded his troops to be 


ready at an hour's warning to paſs the river, and attack the 


Carihaginian camp. Hannibal, in the mean time, poſted Ma- 
ge, with a detachment of two thouſand horſe and foot in 


a:nbuſcade, on the ſteep banks of a rivulet running between 
the two camps; and then detached a body of Numidian caval- 


ry to pats the Trebia, and inſult the enemy, with orders to 


repaſs it upon the firſt motion of their army, and, if poſſible, 
to draw the Romans after them. This ſtratagem had the de- 


fired effect; tor Sempronius, not being able to bear ſecing 
himſelf braved in this manner, diſpatched all his horſe, ſup- 
ported by his dart-men, after the Numidians, himſelf follow- 
ing wich the reſt of the army. Upon this motion, a battle 


enſ.cl, wherein, partly by the wiſe diſpoſition of the Car- 
Haginian forces Hannibal had made, partly through the great 
nprudenge of Sempriuius, and partly by the bravery of his 
troops (H). Hznribal intirely defeated the Romans, in the 


manner 


AW. are told by the Roman authors, that the Carthaginians, 
at Ha ziba command, mon ed heir iodes with oil before the 


engage ment began, making ule of this expedient as a preſervative 
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manner by us already related. Almoſt the whole Roman ar- 
my, befides a body of ten thouſand men, who made their 
retreat to Placentia, were either ſlain, or taken priſoners. 
The Gauls, in the Carthaginian ſervice, ſuffered pretty much 
in the action; but the Carthaginians ſuſtained no conſiderable 


| loſs, except that of their horſes and elephants, all of which 


lait, but one, periſhed by the cold and in the battle. The 

Roman army conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand legionaries, twenty 

thouſand auxiliary forces, ſome companies of the Cenomani, 

and four thouſand Roman horſe ; Hannibal's of twenty thou- 

ſand Gallic, Spaniſh and African intantry, eight thouſand 

Spaniſh and Balearic lingers, and ten thouſand Gallic and 

Numidian cavalty. The Carthaginians purſued the routed 
enemy, with great ardour, as far as the Trebia ; but did not 
think proper to paſs that river immediately, on account of 
the exceſſive cold. The next night Scipio decamped, and re- 

tired likewiſe with great precipitation to Placentia f. 

f Por ys. ubiſupra, c. 72. Liv I Xi e. 55. Arran de bell!“ 
Hannib. Fros. I. ii c. 6. For In. ſtrat l. ii. c. 5. ex. 23. Eu- 
TROP. |. iii. c. 9. Os os. |. iv. c. 14. Zona. I. viii. c. 24, Corn. 
Nr. & Ausz. Vier. ubi ſup. Univerſ. hiſt, vol. xii. p. 
96, &. ps „„ 
againſt the cold, a vaſt quantity of ſnow having fallen the day be- 
fore. In like manner Xenophor tells us, that Cyrus's troops anoint- 


ed themſelves with oil before large fires, when ſnow two cubits 


deep had fallen in Armenia. Frontinus infinuates, that, on ſuch oc- 


caſions, the antients ſometimes uſed oil and wine mixed. It ap- 


pears from Virgil. Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenfis, &c. that wreſtlers in- 
creaſed their ſtrength and vigour, by appiying.oil to their bodies in 
the manner above mentioned. In alluſion to which cuſtom, the 
antient chriſtian writers ſometime calied the Holy Spirit AAEINTHE, 
or The Anointer ; becauie he ſupplies good chriſtians with an ample 
degree of courage and power in their {piritual warfare. The paſ- 
tors of the chriſtian church have hkewiſe that name given them 
by ſome of the Greet fathers, on account of the aſſiſtance they 
afford the flocks committed to their care, in their ſtruggle with 


their ſpiritual enemies That the antient Romans, as well as the 


Carthaginians, uſed oil for the ends juſt hinted at, is evident from 


many authors. Pliny relates, that when a perſon aſked Augu/ius in 


his extreme old age, how he came to pre ſerve ſuch vigour of body 
and mind ſo long? he anſwered, Intus mulſo, foris oleo, i. e. By 


 pefreſhing myſelf inwardly with wine, and outwardly with oil (14. 


(14) Liv. I. xxi. c 53, 84 Polyb. I. iii. c. 71. Flor J ii. c. 6. 
Frontin. J. ii. c. 5. ex. 23. & I. i. c. 4 ex. 7. Xenoph. in exped Gr. 


minor. I iv p. 224, Virg. An. v ver. 135 Dion, Halicar dict. 


ecclefiaſt. Naxianx. orat. xviii. de Cyprian. exul Cic, x ii. Attic ep. 
6. Plat. in Alex. Senec. ep. 80. Plin: |. xxiii. c. 24. 1 
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One cauſe IT is evident, that what principally contributed to the de- 
of the de. feat of the Roman ariny, was their inferjority in horſe ; for 
fea: of the Carthaginian cavalry amounted. to ten thouſand, whereas 
Semproni- that of the Romans did not exceed four thouſand ; and this 


uu was 


5 body, ſmall as it was, could not act with vigour, being ſoon 
weakneſs thrown into confuſion by the enemy's elephants. The horſes 
in bore. could neither bear the fight nor ſmell of thoſe monſtrous a- 

nimals, and therefore were, in the higheſt degree, terrified 
upon their approach. Scipis undoubtedly had acquainted 
empronius with the danger he was in from the enemy's ſupe- 
_ riority in horſe, ſince he had loſt the battle of Ticinus juſt 
before by the weakneſs of his cavalry, and urged this among 
other topics, as a reaſon for him to decline an engagement. 
But Sempronus, being infatuated by his raſhnefs, as well as 
ambition, was deaf to all falutary admonitions, and, in con- 
ſequence of this infatuation, brought upon the Komans the 
ſignal loſs and diſgrace above-mentioned *, 
The Car- Tre Carthbaginians, upon Fabius's declaration of war, 
tnaginians propoſed to act by ſea as well as land, againſt the Romans and 


operati9;:s their allies; and therefore, beſides all their military prepara- 


by jes, tions above-mentioned, fitted out twenty galleys, with a 
thouſand ſoldiers on board, to ravage the coaſt of Italy. Nine 


of theſe ſeized upon the iſlands of Lipari, and eight upon the 
iſland of Fulcanzs, the other three not being able to approach 
| the ſhore, by reaſon of the tide's being againſt them. They 
likewife equipped a fleet of thirty-five quinqueremes, with a 
ſufficient land- force on board, to poſſeſs themiclves of Lilybe- _ 


um. This laſt attempt, however, miſcarried, the Carthagi- 
mans being defeated by the Romans, and lofing ſeven of their 
veſſels, together with ſeventeen hundred of their men taken 
priſoners, amongſt whom were three Carthaginian noblemen. 
From the coaſt of Sieiiy, Sempronius, with the Roman and 
Syracufian ſquadrons, failed to Melita, now Malta, and had 


the iſland, together with the Carthaginian forces in it, ſur- 


rendered to him by HamilcarzFthe ſon of Gijfcs, the gover- 


nor. From Melita the conſul ſteered his courſe to the iſland 


of Vulcania, thinking to meet with the Carthaginian fleet; 
but he was diſappointed in his expectation, the Carthaginians 


having before ſailed to the coaſts of Ttaly, and plundered the 
territory of the city of Vile, threatening at the ſame time to 
attack that city itſelf ; which the conſul being appriſcd of 
when he returned to Sicily, and likewiſe receiving letters 
from Rome by an expreis, notifying to him Hannibal's arri- 
val in taly, with orders to return home with all poſſible ex- 
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pedition, he found himſelf obliged to alter his meaſures. He 

immediately therefore diſpatched Sextus Pomponius, with 

twenty-five long ſhips, to protect the maritime coaſts of Italy 

from the inſults of the Cartbaginian ſquadron ; and haſtened 

himſelf to 4riminum, from whence he proceeded to the Trebia, 

where he met with the misfortune above related bh. 1 

WriLsT Hannibal was puſhing on his conqueſts in Italy The tran/- 

Hanno, who commanded in Spain, received intelligence, 9/07" n 

that the Romans, under the command of Cncius Scipio, had Spain li 

advanced as far as the Iberus, and reduced all the country <P: 

betwixt that river and the Pyrences. Upon this advice, Han- 

no aſſembled his forces, and marched to the city of Ciſa, 

where he encamped in fight of the Romans. The vicinity of 

the two armies ſoon brought on a general action, wherein 

the Carthaginians were totally routed. Hanno himſelf was 

taken priſoner, together with Indibilis, a Spaniſh prince, in- 

tirely devoted to the Carthaginiaus. Their camp was forced, 

fix thouſand of them flain, and two thouſand taken prifoners. 

All the heavy baggage, Hannibal left with Hanno before his 

departure for Itah, fell a prey to the Remans ; and many of 

the Spaniſh nations concluded an offenſive and defenſive al- 

Hance with Scipis upon this defeat. However, this did not 

diſcourage the Carthaginians; for Aſdrubal, another Cartha- 

ginian commander, hearing that the Roman ſeamen and ma- 

rines had diſperſed themſelves about the country, without 

any order or diſcipline, immediately paſſed the [berus with a 

body of eight thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, fell upon 

them unexpectedly, and put the greateſt part of them to the 

ſword, purſuing the reſt to their leet. Nothing of moment 

happened afterwards this campaign in Spain, Ajdrubal taking 

up his winter-quarters at New Carthage, as foon as he had 

ended this expedition; and the Romans theirs at Tarraco, af- 

ter Scipio had divided the booty got from the Carthaginians 

by the late victory amongſt his troops i. | | | 
Tun Romans, having received an accocnt of the two ter- Hanni- 

rible blows given them by Hannibal upon the Ticinus and the bal's po/iy 

Trebia, were ſtruck with the utmoſt terror and contiternation. e es 

However, they made vigorous preparations to continue the Ve” 9 b 

war. In the mean time, Scipio removed trom Placenti s to #felt ohh 
Cremma, where he put his troops into winter-quarters, Hin- lie, Hie 

nibal, after the action upon the Trebia, or lore the Numidi- Cen as. 

ans, Celtiberians, aud Ln/itanians, to mace? curious into 


* Liv. OH Ayptan. in Libyc. Zona, |. vii. 
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the Roman territories, where they committed great depreda- 


tions: and not contented with this, he formed a deſign to 
make himſelf maiter of a Roman fortreſs in the neighbourhvod 


of Placentia ; but miſcarried in the attempt. He likewiſe 
reduced Victunvi a, making the gariſon priſoners ot war, 
which concluded the operations of this campaign. But during 
his ſtate of inaction, he took care to refreſh his troops, and 
win the affections of the Gault, as well as the allies of the 
Romans. He therefore declared to the Gallic and Italian 
priſoners he had taken, that he had no intention to make war 
upon their nations, being determined to reſtore them to their 


liberty, and protect them againſt the Romans. To confirm 
them in the idea he was deſirous they ſhould entertain of 
him, he diſmiſſed them, without demanding the leaſt ran- 


ſom k. 


Hemarches DURING the winter, Hannibal's troops were reinforc- 
into Etru- ed by a conſiderable body of Gauls, Ligurians, and Etruſ- 


_ ria, 


Hud a ad. 
Dances to 
_ Aretium, 


cans, who, for various reaſons, thought proper to aban- 
don the Romans. Hannibal, however, repoſed rio great 


truſt in his auxiliaries, but rather entertained a ſuſpicion 


of them ; on which account he diſguiſed himſelf this win- 
ter, in the manner already related. He was the better 


enabled to do this by the variety of lafiguages he under- 


ſtood, amongſt which Zonaras mentions the Latin. By 


this conduct he found, that the moſt effectual way for him 


to ſecure himſelf, was to change the theatre of the war, 
and · march into Etruria. This he did, after a briſk rencoun- 
ter with Sempronius, wherein many fell on both ſides, as 

we have already obſerved in a former part of this hiſtory l. 


Hannibal having, to the great ſurpriſe of all, croſſed the 


Abenni nes, and penetrated into Etruria, n intelligence, 
that the new conſul Flaminius lay encamped, with the Roman 
army, under he walls of Aretium. Purſuant to the plan of 


operations laid down, he moved directly that way, in order 
to inform himſelf of the Roman general's capacity and 


deſigns, as well as the courſe and ſituation of the country. 


As his troops had been greatly harraſſed by the late fatiguing = 
march, he halted ſome time in the neighbourhood of Feſule | 
to refreſh them. Here he learned the true character of Fla- 
minius, that he was a good orator, but intirely ignorant of 
the military art: in fine, that he was raſh, proud, and of 


* Pol vB. ibid. c. 2 Liv. ibid. c. 57. 1 Liv. Potys. 


4 Zowan. ubi ſup. S. Jul. Fuori. I. i. c. 5, ex. 28. Conn: 
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| a fierce diſpoſition. This gave Hannibal no ſmall encourage- 

ment, not doubting, but he ſhould ſoon be able to bring 
him to a battle. Hannibal, in the firſt ſtep he took, ſays 
Polybius, acted like a wiſe commander, ſince it ought to be 


the chief ſtudy of a general to diſcover the genius of his 


antagoniſt, in order to take advantage of his foible. To 
inflame the impetuous ſpirit of Flaminius, the Carth.ginitan 
general advanced towards Aretium, taking the way to Kome, 
and leaving the Roman army behind him, deſtroying all the 
country, through which he moved, with fire and ſword. As 


that part of Etruria abounded with corn, cattle, all forts of 


proviſions, in fine, with all the elegancies, as well as ne- 
ceſſaries, of life, being one of the richeſt and moſt fertile 
ſpots of ground in Italy, the Romans and their allies ſuſtained 
an incredible loſs on this occaſion. | 


169 


70 


Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in his Pig minius 
camp, though Hannibal ſhould have lain ſtill, and given pur/ues 
him no provocation; but when he beheld the territories of Hannibal. 


the allies of Rome ravaged in fo dreadful a manner, he loſt 


all patience, thinking it would reflect the greateſt diſhonour 


upon him, ſhould he permit Hannibal to continue his de- 


vaſtations with impunity, and even advance to the very walls 


of Rome without oppoſition. He reſolved thereſore immedi- 
ately to attack the Carthagizians ; and fo furiouſly was he 
bent upon this, that when the officers of the army, in a 


council of war, endeavoured to prevail upon him to wait the 


arrival of his collegue, he ruſhed out of the council in a rage, 
giving orders to the army inſtantly to begin their march. 
Yes truly, ſaid he, we ought to fit flill Lefore the walls of A- 


retium, ſince this is our native country, and here are cur habi- 


tations ! Me ought to let Hannibal eſcape out of our hands, and 
deſtroy all the country, to the very walls of Rome, with fire 


and ſword ! We ought by no means to move from hence, till 
the conſcript fathers ſend for C. Flaminius from Aretium, as 


they formerly did for Camillus from Vcii ! He mounted his 
horſe in ſuch a hurry, that he fell from him; which was 


| Conſidered as a bad omen. This, however, made no impreſ- 
fion upon him. Immediately after this, a meſſenger came to 


acquaint him, that the enfigns ſtuck ſo faſt in the ground, 


that the ſoldiers could not pull them out. Upon which, 
turning towards him, Deſt thou bring me a letter likewiſe, 
ſaid he, from the ſenate, prohibiting me ta att againſt the 
Carthaginians? G tell them they may dig the enjigns up, if 
their hands are ſo benumbed with fear, that they cannot pull 

them out. As though therefore he had been certain of vic- 
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tory, he immediately decamped, approaching Hannibal with 


the utmoſt temerity, in order to attack him n. 

In the mean time, Hannibal kept on ill advancing to- 
wards Rome, having Cortona on the left-hand, and the lake 
Thraſymenus on the right. At laſt, obſerving the diſpoſition 


of the ground to be very commodious for his purpoſe, he put 
himſelf into a poſture to receive Flaminius, who was upon 


the point of coming up with him. The lake Thraſymenus 


and the mountains 'of Cortena form a very narrow defile, 
which leads into a large valley, lined on both ſides with hills 


of a conſiderable height, and cloſed at the outlet by a ſteep 


hill of difficult acceſs. Upon this hill Hannibal encamped 


with his Spaniſh and African troops, poſting the Baleares 
and light-armed infantry, which were drawn up in one lon 


line, in ambuſcade, at the foot of the hills on the right fide 


of the valley, and lining with the Gaz/:c cavalry the left-fide 
of it, in ſuch manner, that they extended as far as the en- 
trance of the defile. Hannibal, having thus in the night 


ſurrounded the valley with his forces, lay ſtill, as though ne 


had no intention to engage. This farther excited the conſul 


to fall upon the Carthaginians as ſoon as poſſible ; for which 
end he ſo eagerly purſued them, that the following night he 
advanced to the valley, and entered it the next morning, 
moving with his van-guard at a ſmall diſtance from the Jake 
Thraſymenus above-mentioned. Hannibal, now obſervin 


that the greateſt part of Flaminius's troops marched in diſ- 


a paſſage with their ſwords through the midſt of the enemy ; 


time fought with unparallelled bravery ; but Flaminius him- 


order, and were ſo near him, that his men could not fail of | 
doing great execution amongſt them, provided they inſtant- 
ly charged them with "vigour, ordered them to be attacked 


in front, in rear, and in flank, at the ſame time. As the 


Roman officers could not ſee which way to lead their men, 


nor diſcover the enemy that charged them, by reaſon of a 
thick fog from the Jake, the conſular army was in a mo- 
ment thrown into confuſion, Flaminius, however, did his 
utmoſt to animate his men, exhorting them to cut themſelves 


but the tumult, which reigned every-where, the dreadful 
{ſhouts of the enemy, and the fog that was riſen prevented 
his being ſeen or heard. However, the Romans ſeeing the 
impoſſibility of ſaving themſelves by fight, and a little reco- 
vering theinſelves upon the diflipation of the fog, for ſome 


ſelf " flain * an Inſubrian, they began to give ground, 


= Pol vB. l. ili. c. 77—-78—8;. Liv. 1. xx, 6. 7. Ar- 


FIAN, de bell. Hannib. Zonas, ubi. ſup. c. 25. 
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and at laſt betook themſelves to a precipitate flight. The 
Roman army, according to Appian, conſiſted of thirty thou- 
ſand foot and three thouſand horſe ; of which fifteen thouſand 
(twenty thouſand, ſays Appian) fell upon the field of battle, 
and fix thouſand, that retreated to a town in Etruria, ſur- 

rendered the next day at diſcretion to Maherbal. Accord- 
ing to Valerius Maximus, Eutropius, and Orofius, five-and- 
twenty thouſand Romans periſhed in this action. Hannibal 
Joſt only fifteen hundred men on this occaſion, moſt of whom 

were Gauls, though great numbers, both of his ſoldiers and 
the Romans, died afterwards of their wounds, He command- 
ed the ſtrifteſt ſearch to be made for the body of Flaminius, 
in order to give it a decent interment ; but it could not be 
found. He likewiſe ſolemnized the funerals of thirty of bis 
Chief officers, who had been lain in the action; but was 
at a loſs how to diſpatch a courier to Carthage, with an ac- 
count of the glorious victory he had gained. All the other 
principal particulars relating to the defeat of the Romans 
4 the lake Thraſymenus, our readers will find in a proper 
place. 
Hannibal, being informed that the conſul 1 had de- Maherbal 
tached a body of four, or, according to Appian, eight thou- rours Cen- 
ſand, horſe from Ariminum, to reinforce his coliegue in £- tenius. 
truria, ſent out Maherbal, with all the cavalry and ſome of 
the infantry, to attack him. The Roman detachment con- 
liſted of choſen men, and was commanded by (I) Centenius a 

_ Patrician. Afaberbal had the good fortune to meet with him, 

and, after a ſhort diſpute, intirely defeated him. Two thou- 
fand of the Romans were laid dead upon the ſpot, the 

reſt retiring to a neighbouring eminence, where being ſur- 


rounded by MAaherbal, they were obliged the next day to ſur- 


— 
—4 
— 


0 


( We cannot forbear * our ſurpriſe, that 1/aac Caſun- 
bon, in his Latin verſion of Polybius ſhould prefer the name Centro- 
wins to Centenius, ſince in the original it is Cextenius. That very 

learned man might have been convinced by Sigonius, in his exce]- 
lent ſcholia upon Livy, that, tho' ſgme antient copies of this laſt 
author have in one place Centronius, Centenius was the name of the 
general here mentioned. To what Sigonius has ſaid, we ſhall only 
beg leave to add, that Appian and Zonaras both call this pro- 


Prætor Centenius ; which is a confirmation of that great man's 
opinion (15), - | 


(15) Car. Kren ſchol. in Liv. I. xxii. c. 8.  Hppian. in bell. Hat. 
5. 553. cit. Tellii, Auf. 1670. Zonar, I. vill, c. 25. 
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render at diſcretion. This blow, happening within a few 
days _ the defeat at the lake Thraſymenus, almoſt gave 
a finiſhing ſtroke to the Roman affaits. Appian tells us, 


that the people in Rome were ſo alarmed on this occaſion, 
that they expected an immediate viſit from Hannibal; and 


therefore not only poſted great numbers of dart - men on the 


ramparts to defend them, but likewiſe armed even the old 
men with the arms taken from their enemies in former wars, 
and hung up as trophies in their temples. Hannibal, how- 


erer, now thinking himſelf ſo much ſuperior to the — 
2. S pe 


that they would not be able hereafter to make head againſt 
him, did not advance to Rome, but moved towards the terri- 
tory of Adria, taking his route through Umbria and Picenum. 
As ſe plundered all the country through which he marched, 
upon his arrival in the territory of Adria, he was loaded with 


booty. Spoletum he attacked in his march; but wass 


repulſed with great loſs. From thence approaching the 
frontiers of Apulia, he ravaged the adjacent territories, viz. 
the country of the Marſi, Marrucini, Peligni, together 

with the diſtricts of Arpi and Luceria. The conſul Cn. 
Servilius did nothing memorable this campaign. He had onl 

a few flight ſkirmiſhes wich the Gauls, and made himſelf 
maſter of an inconfiderable town. However, he thought 


proper to move towards Rome, to cover that capital from 


any attempts of the Carthaginians. Polybius tells us, that 


Hannibal treated the allies of the Romans with the utmoſt 
cruelty in this expedition, which that author attributes to the 


invincible averſion be had been inſpired with by his father | 
Hamilcar to the Roman. 


Hannibal THE Carthaginian army at this time was very ſickly, —— 


arms his 


| ing troubled with a ſcorbutic diſordet, called by the Greeks Lemop- 


ſe 'diers af ſoros. This ſeemed owing to the unwholſome encampments 
ter the Ro- they had been obliged to make, and their march through ſo 


man an- 


e 


many moraſſes. As both the horſes and men were infected 


with it, Hannibal found it abſolutely neceſſary to repoſe 


his troops for ſome time in the territory of Adria, which 
was a molt pleaſant and fruisful country. In his various en- 
gagements with the Romans, he had taken a great number of 


their arms, with which he now * his men after the Roman 
manner. Being now likewiſe ma 


er of that part of the coun- 
try bordering on the fea, he found means to ſend an expreſs 


to Carthage, with the news of the glorious progreſs of his 


arms. The Carthaginians received this news with the moſt 


joyful acclamations, at the ſame time coming to a reſolution 


to reinforce, with a proper number of troops, their armies 
both in Italy and Spur, Vhey allo had frequent conſultations 
bow 
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how they might ſend them a plentiful ſupply of all neceſſaries 


with the utmoſt expedition, being determined to proſecute 
the war with all poſhble vigour *. 


Hannibal, having refreſhed his army, and over-run the 4 
territory of the Pretutii, Ferentani, Daunii, Maſſapii, and, marches 
in fine, the whole province of Apulia, encamped near Iboni- into Cam- 
um. In the mean time, Fabizs, for his fingular virtue and pania. 


abilities ſurnamed Maximus, was elected dictator at Rome, 
and had the abſolute command of the Roman army given him. 
Fabius ordered the conſul Servilius to watch the motions of 
the Carthaginians by ſea, whilſt he, with the legions and his 
general of the horſe, advanced to Age, to have an eye upon 
Hannibal. The cunning Carthaginian made a great variety 
of movements, and had recourſe to an infinity of ſtratagems, 
in order to draw the Roman general to a battle, which it was 
his higheſt intereſt to do; but all his endeavours proved in- 
effectual. Hannibal, therefore, having before ravaged all the 


country bordering on the Adriatic, croſſed the Apennines, and 


entered into Samnium, where he likewiſe committed great de- 


vaſtations. He plundered the territory of Beneventum, took 


the ſtrong city of Venuſia, and laid ſiege to Telefia, a town 


at the foot of the Apennines. Fabius ſtill kept pace with 
him, though he did not think proper to approach the Cartha- | 


ginians nearer than a day's march, being determined to decline 
an engagement. Hannibal, being convinced, that a ſtate of 


inaction muſt prove fatal to him, in order to draw Fabius to 


a battle, marched his army into Campania, by the advice of 
ſome of the Italian priſoners, he had diſmiſsed after the late 
battle, and who now had joined him. Accordingly he or- 


dered his guides to conduct him to the territory of Caſinum, 


being informed, that, if he could make himſelf maſter of 
this, he ſhould cut off all communication betwixt the Romans 
and their allies on that fide. Livy tells us, that Hannibal, 
not having the true pronunciation of the Latin, named 
Cofilinum, inſtead of Caſinum, to his guides; who there- 
upon purſued a different route, leading him through the 
diſtricts of Allife, Calatia, and Cales, into that of Stella, 
where finding himſelf ſurrqunded on all fides by mountains 


and rivers, he enquired in what part of the world he was ; 


and received for anſwer from his guides, that he ſhould lodge 
that night at Cafilinum ; when diſcovering the miſtake, he put 
to death the principal of them, and detached Maherbal, with 


n Iidem ibid. Vide & Fox. Corn. Nee. Avazzr.. Vier. 
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a body of horſe to plunder the territory of Falernum. That 
neral, penetrating as far as the waters of Sinueſſa, de- 
royed all the country, as he advanced, with fire and ſword, 
the Numidians making a terrible laughter of the poor country 
people. However, the Campanians continued firm in their 
obedience to the Romans. Hannibal, afterwards encamping 


on the Yulturnus, ravaged the whole province in a moſt dread- 
ful manner, Fabius not offering to ſtir, though he beheld 


theſe devaſtations from the top of mount Maſſicus, where ha 


had poſted, himſelf to obſerve the motions of the Carthaginian | 
army. This greatly incenſed both the e troops, and 
his general of the horſe, againſt him. | 

ALL methods had been now tried in vain by Hannibal to 
bring Fabius to a battle. He had at firſt advanced to his v ery 
intrenchments at Age, and braved him; he had upbraid 
him and his troops with having loſt the 'valour of their an- 
ceſtors, though at the ſame time he inwardly fretted to find 
himſelf engaged with a general of ſo different a genius from 


| Sempronius and Flaminius. ; he had endeavoured to rouze him 


by frequent removals from place to by laying waſte the 
lands, plundering the cities, and N and 
towns. He, at one time, would decamp with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and at another quite ſtop ſhort in ſome remote 
valley, to ſee whether he could not ruſh out and ſurpriſe him in 
the plain; but, notwithſtanding all his artifices, all his 
marches, countermarches, and fineſſes, the dictator inflexibly 


' adhered to his firſt reſolution, and thereby gave the crafty 


Heretires 
from Cam- 
pania. 


Carthaginian to underſtand, that the Romans, inſtructed by 


their defeats, had at laſt made choice of a general capable of 
oppoſing Hannibal ?. 

As Campania was 2 country more l to the eye, 
than proper for the ſubſiſtence of an army, and the Cartha- 
ginians would have been forced to have taken up their win- 

ter-quarters amongſt moraſſes, rocks, and ſands, had they 
remained any conſiderable time longer "there, Hannibal began 
to thigk of eva By To this he was farther excited by 
an apprehenſion, that the Romans would receive plentiful 
ſupplies from Capua and the richeſt countries in Italy. That 
he might not therefore conſume idly the proviſions he had 


amaſſed for the winter ſeaſon, nor loſe the immenſely rich 


ſpoils gottenin the provinces he had ravaged, he began his 


zu annal. xii, apud Var. de poet. lidem ibid. 4 Iidemibid, 


march out of Campania towards the decline of ſummer, and 
| purſued i! it for ſome time with great expedition J. 


„Liv. Pol vB. ArrI AX. Zoxan.ubi ſapr. prur. in Fab. Eav. 
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Ir being natural to ſuppoſe, that Hannibal would return Aud with 
the ſame way he came, and Fabius being appriſed of this by great dif- 
his ſpies, the Roman general ordered a detachment of four ficulty ar- 
thouſand men to advance, and poſſeſs themſelves of the paſs 77ves 0 
on mount Eribanus, exhorting them to behave with bravery, . _ 
when an opportunity of engaging the Carthaginians offered. — 
After this, Fabius, that he might the more eaſily annoy un 
Hannibal in his march, threw another body of troops into 


.. 99 leerer * G 
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Cafilinum, a ſmall town ſituated on the Yulturnus, which ſe- 


parated the territories of Falernum from thoſe of Capua, and 


at the ſame time took poſt with the main body of his army 


on mount Callicula. From hence he ſent a party of four 
- hundred horſe, under the command of L. Hoftilins Mancinus, 


to reconnoitre the enemy, with orders to retire upon the firſt 

news of their approach. Mancinus, paying no regard to his 

orders, ſkirmiſhed with ſeveral ſtraggling parties of Numidi- 

ans, who, retiring before him, drew him on by degrees 
nearer the Carthaginian camp; which Cartalo, general of 

the Carthaginian cavalry, obſerving, purſued him, at the 
head of a good body of horſe, five miles, and at laſt com- 
ing up with him cut him off, with the greateſt part of his 
men. The reſt fled to Cales, from whence, through ſeveral 
by-paths, they made their eſcape to Fabius, bringing him the 
melancholy news of the diſaſter that had befallen them *, 


Hannibal, with his forces, ſoon arrived at the foot of the H. flratas 
mountains, where he encamped. Soon after, an action hap- gem to ef- 
pened between him and Fabius, wherein he loft eight hun- fe# this. 


dred men, and the Romans two hundred. But here he found 


himſelf involved in great difficulties, being pent up in ſuch 


a manner, by reaſon of the Romans having ſeized upon Cafi- 
linum and Callicula, that it ſeemed impoſſible for him to make 
his eſcape. Now he found, that his own arts were put in 
practice againſt him, and that he had fallen into much the 
ſame ſnare he had laid for Flaminius at the lake Thrafyme- 
nus. Fabius, in the mean time, thinking he had his enemy 
in his power, was making the proper diſpoſitions for an at- 
tack the next morning. At this critical conjuncture, Han- 
nibal, by the aſſiſtance of two thouſand wild and tame oxen, 
with torches, fagzots, and dry vine- branches, tied to their 
horns, and driven with great violence, in the dead of the 
night, to the top of the hills where the Romans lay encamped, 
found means to gain the paſs abovementioned, which opened 
a way for him to Allie. We are told, that, before he 


communicated this ſtratagem to his general officers, he maſ- 


7 Poly». Lav, Arvian, abi ſupra. : 
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ſacred five thouſand Italian priſoners, to prevent its taking 
air by their means, as well as to hinder their joining 
the enemy, if his deſign ſhould miſcarry. By this ſingle 
contrivance, Hannibal eluded all the efforts of Fabius, and 
preſerved both himſelf and his army, when they were upon 
the very brink of deſtruction. It is certainly glorious for 
a general to turn his very errors to his advantage, and 
make them ſubſervient to his fame. For the particulars of 


this ſtratagem we muſt refer our readers to the Roman hiſ- 


tory \, 


As ſoon as day-light appeared, Hannibal obſerved, that 


his light-armed troops were advanced to the ſummit of the 


mountain, on which was the defile he had forced the Romans 


to abandon by the ſtratagem above-mentioned. Here they 
met with a ſtrong body of the Romans, who had aſcended the 
hill in the night ; ſo that they were in danger of being all 


cut to pieces, eſpecially as the enemy had found means to 
ſurround them. Upon this Hannibal detached a party of 


Spaniards to bring them off, which he imagined them capa- 
ble of doing, as they were more uſed to cr rocks and 
precipices, as well as more active and nimble, than the Ro- 


mans. Accordingly, the Spaniards charged the Romans with 
ſo much bravery, that they put them to flight, killed a thou- | 


ſand of them upon the ſpot, and covered the retreat of their 


companions in ſuch a manner, that ſcarce a man was loſt on 


this occaſion *. 


Hannibal, upon his arrival near the confines of Samnium, 


encamps at made a motion, as tho' his intention had been to paſs through 
Serunium that province towards Rome; but, wheeling about on a ſud- 


den, he fell into the country of the Peligni, which he ra- 


vaged a ſecond time. From thence he retired ints Apulia, 


and took poſſeſſion of a defenceleſs town, called Gerion; 


which the inhabitants abandoned upon his approach. This is 


Livy's account. But, according to Polybius, who calls the 


place (K) Gerunium, making it about twenty-five miles diſ- 


Idem ibid. Pr ur. ubi ſup. Zona R. ubi ſupra. c. 26. Fron- 
ix. ſtrat. I. i. c. 5, ex. 28. Univerſ. hiſt. ubi ſup. p. 106, 107, 
4 PoLys. I. iii. c. 92. Liv. I. xxu. c. 15. | 


(T) We believe, with Gronovius, that the true name of this 
town was Gerunium, and conſequently that Liwy's text ought to bg 
emended. This ſeems to appear, not only from the ſuperior au- 


thority of Polybius, but likewiſe from Peutinger's table, in which 
the place under conſideration is called Gerozium Other reaſons 


might be offered, were there any occaſion for them (16). 
116) Vide Poiyb. l. Ni. c. 104, Cl. v. c. 108, 
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tant from Luceria, it ſtood a ſiege, and was at laſt taken by 
ſtorm. Hannibal, if we chuſe to follow the ſame author, 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword ; but made granaries of 
the houſes, lodged his troops under the walls, and fortified 
his camp with a retrenchment. From hence he ſent two 
thirds of his army to gather in the corn of the province, which 
was extremely fertile, ordering them by turns to relieve dai- 
ly the other third part that remained with him. This he had 
always drawn up in battalia, not only to protect the others, 
but likewiſe to prevent the enemy from making __ attempt 
upon his camp. In the mean time Fabius being ſent for ta 
Rome, left the command of the army to Minucius, his gene- 
ral of the horſe, with orders to obſerve the motions of Han- 
nibal at a proper diſtance ; but by no means to engage him v. ; 
| Minucius, being of a contrary diſpoſition to Fabius, re- Miaucius 
ſolyed not to keep in the path, which that general had chalked en 7. 
out for him. Being therefore informed, that the greateſt flight ad- 
part of the Carthaginian army was diſperſed over the territory vantage 
of Gerunium, in order to forage, and that Hannibal himſelf gyer Han- 
lay encamped with the other part under the walls of that nibal. 
place, he took poſt on an eminence called Calela, in the 
neighbourhood of Larinum, not far from Hannibal's camp. 
Hannibal, receiving intelligence of the enemy's approach, 
recalled part of his foragers, and poſſeſſed himſelf of an aſcent 
about two miles from Gerunium, imagining, that this poſt 
would enable him to ſecure his other foragers from all inſults. 
The night after his arrival here, he ſent two thoufand of bis 
light · armed troops to ſeize upon a riſing ground cloſe by the 
Roman camp; which they effected without oppoſition. But, 
the next morning, Minucius detached a body of his light- 
armed forces to diſlodge them from thence ; which, after a | bo 
briſk action, they did, putting many of them to the ſword, 
and diſperſing the reſt. Animated by this firſt inſtance of | 
ſucceſs, Minucius attacked the Carthaginian foragers, cut 
many of them to pieces, and, in a rencounter, had the ad- 
vantage over Hannibal, Theſe things being known at Rome, 
greatly ſunk the credit of Fabius, and occaſioned there a ge- 
neral condemnation of his conduct ; nay, as Hannibal had 
artfully ſpared his lands in the general devaſtation, ſome be- 
gan to entertain a ſuſpicion of his having kept a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the Carthaginians. The people and ſenate 
of Rome, however, did not take the cummand of the ariny 


| » PoLys. I. iii. c. 101, 102, Kc. Lav. I. xxii, c. 28, 29. 
30, Ke. Prur. in Fab. Oxgs.1. iv. c. 15. ſub fin. Cic. de offic. 
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abſolutely from him; but gave Minucius an equal authority 
with the dictator. After Fabius's return to the army, the 
two generals agreed to divide the forces, that each of them 
might have his ſeparate corps; Fabius, on aceount of his ſu- 
perior ſkill in the military art, and that he might be able to 
preſerve at leaſt one part of the army, not being diſpoſed to 
give his conſent to an alternate command . | 

Fabinspre- NoTHING could be more agreeable to Hannibal, than to 

vents Han- hear of the diſgrace of Fabius, whoſe meaſures he ſo much 


mbal from dreaded. He flattered himſelt that the diſſenſion between 


cutting off the two commanders, and the raſhneſs of Minucius, would 
bis collegut throw an opportunity into his hands of embarraſfing the Roman 
affairs more than ever. He reſolved therefore to lay a ſnare 

for Minucius ; which fortune ſoon pointed out to him a me- 

thod of doing. Fabius encamped on the hills, after his uſual 
manner; and Minucius in the plain, near the Carthaginians. 
Hannibal, in the mean time obſerving a ſmall riſing ground 


mode the other, formed a deſign to make himſelf maſter of 
it, not doubting but this would bring on an action between 
them. In order to which, he laid an ambuſcade of five 


two and three hundred men each, poſted in different places 
near this eminence. He then commanded a body of his light- 


which Minucius endeavouring to prevent, fell into the am- 


buſcade, and had been cut off with all his men, if Fabius had 
not ruſhed from the hills, like a torrent, to his aſſiſtance in 
the critical moment, and forced Hannibal to retire. Han- 
nibal is reported to have ſaid on this occaſion, That be had 
overcome Minucius, and Fabius him. Hannibal, after this 


action, fortified his camp, ſeized upon the eminence above- 


mentioned, drew a line round it, and then continued in a 


ſtate of ination till the following campaign *. 


Th: Ro- DURING theſe tranſactions in Italy, Cneius Scipio, having, 


mans de- as we obſerved, conquered all the Spaniſh cantons from the 
feat the . Pyranees to the Iberus, put his troops into winter-quarters 
Car thagt- at 7. arraco. Aſdrubal, however, as we at the ſame time 


c. 5. ex. 22. Vide etiam S1L. Irar. I. vi. Vince. En. vi. 
D1op. Sic. in excerptis. VAL ES. |. xxvi, Ov ip. I. ii. faſt. 
Mani. I. i. Fron. I. ii, Corn, Nee. Aus. Vict. EuTtror. 
ubi ſup. CIA up. de bell. Get. Ma exo. in Saturn. Pos1- 


informed 


— 


von. alioſq; plurim, 


| between him and Minucius, by which either might incom- 


thouſand foot and fire hundred horſe, divided into parties of 


armed men to advance, and take poſſeſſion of that poſt; 


nians in ""u 
" w lium ibid. Va IEE. Mar. I. iii. e. 8. Exn. ubi ſup. Po- 
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informed our readers, gave the Romans a conſiderable blow 
towards the clo ſe of the campaign; the conſequence of which, 
according to Livy, was, that the /lergetes, who had left in 
Scipio's hands hoſtages for their fidelity, declared for the Car- 
thaginians. Scipio, being appriſed of this, aſſembled a body 
of forces, and immediately inveited their capital city Atha- 
nagia. He puſhed on the ſiege with ſuch vigour, though in 
the midſt of winter, that the Jlergetes found themſelves ob- 

bliged to have recourſe to his clemeacy, Aſdrubal being then 

at too great a diſtance to afford them ſpeedy ſuccours. As 


the principal author of the revolt was fled, Scipio was the 


more readily induced to pardon them. Haying therefore ex- 
ated a good ſym of money from them for their perfidy, and 
compelled them to give him new hoſtages for their future 
good behaviour, he took them again into favour. From 
hence he marghed againſt the Auſetani, allies of the Cartha- 


ginians, ſeated near the Iberus, and fat down before their 


metropolis. During this ſiege he drew a great body of the 
neighbouring Spaniards, particularly of the Lacetani, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of the Auſetant, into an ambuſcade he 
laid for them, putting twelve thouſand of them to the ſword, 
and diſperſing the reſt. However, he could not reduce the 
city for the ſpace of thirty days, on account of the rigour of 


the ſeaſon, which was ſuch, that the Roman engines of bat- 


tery could not play upon it. At laſt, Amuſitus, their prince, 
having found means to retire to Aſdrubal, the gariſon deli- 
vered up the place to Scipis for twenty talents of filver ; after 
which that general moved again into his Winter-Quarters. In 
the mean time Aſdrubal reinforced the ſquadron his brother 


had left him, with ten galleys, ſo that it now conlified of 


forty- five ſhips of the line; and gave the command of it to 
one Hamilcar, an officer who had diſtinguiſhed himielf on 
various occaſions. Hamilcar, purſuant to his orders, put to 
ſea, with an intention to coaſt along, till he came to the 
mouth of the [berus, where Aſdrubal was to meet him at the 
head of the land- forces, that they might, in concert, begin 
the operations of the campaign. Scipio, receiving intelli- 
gence of their deſign, and at the ſame time hearing, that 
Aſdrubai was already in motion, immediately fitted out a fleet of 


five and thirty ſail, putting the flower of his land- forces on board. 


Upon his arrival near the mouth of the [berus, he diſpatched 
two Maſſilian veſſels to reconnoitre the enemy, who 
brought him advice, that their ſquadron of galleys actually 
rode at anchor in the mouth of the river ; upon which he 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to attack it. Aſdrubal, re- 
ceiving timely notice of this, drew up his army in order of 
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battle en the ſhore, do aſſiſt, or at leaſt to animate, his naval 
forces; but they were n table to withſtand the efforts of the 
—_— who, after a warm diſpute, intirely defeated them, 
rced all the veſſels on ſhore, killed great numbers of the 
ſeamen and marines, and carried off thirty-five galleys. From 
this time the Carthoginian affairs began to wear a bad aſpect 
in Spain 1. 

THE Carthaginians, receiving gende of this blow, 
equipped another fleet of ſeventy fail with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, knowing of what vaſt conſequence it was to them to be 
maſters of the ſea; With this, according to Polybius, they 
put in at one of the ports of Sardinia, and proceeded from 
thence to Pia; where the admiral propoſed to have a confe- 
rence with Hannibal. But Servilius, who commanded a 
Roman ſquadron of an hundred and twenty galleys, prevented 
that intercourſe, the Carthaginians thinking proper to ſheer 
off upon his approach, and return to Carthage. Servilius, 
for ſome time, gave them chace 3 but finding himſelf 
not able to come up with them, he left off the purſuit, 
and ſteered his courſe for Cercina, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt 
of the Regio Syrtica ; which he laid under contribution. 
From thence — failed to Co/jyrus, another little iſland, not 


far from Car thage ; which he eaſily made hinſelf maſter of, 


and left a gariſon in the town. After this he ſet ſail for $5. 
cily, and arri ed ſale wich his ſquadron in the harbour of Li- 
Iba um r. 


In the mean time, Sci is made a od uſe of his late naval 


guences of victory. He firſt advanced to Hz 9jca, which he cloſely be- 


He ar fo at 
in Spain. 


ſieged both by ſea and land, took it by ſtorm, and levelled it 
with the ground. Then he- anade a deſcent in Africa, ra- 
vaged all the country about Carthage, and burnt ſeveral 
houſes adjnining to the haven and the wall. Loaded with 
ſpoil, he depar ted from thence to Tenguntica, where he found 
a vaſt cuantity of ſpirtum, a ſhrub much uſed in the navi- 


_ gating of ſhips, awaſted by Aſdrubal, which he either car- 
ried off for his own uſe, or burnt. Afterwards he landed a 


body of forces in the iſland FEbufus, now Ivica, plundered it, 
and burnt ſome firects of its capital city; but could not re- 
duce the town, However, he concluded a treaty with the 
inhabitants of this, and the other Balearic iſlands. Upon the 
fame ot theſe expluits, Livy tells us, an hundred and twenty 


different cantons of Spauiards ſubmitted to the Romans, who 
penetrated as lar as the Saltus Ge 5 Ajarubal retiring 
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before them into. Ly/itania, and thoſe parts of Spain border- 
ing upon the ocean ?. | + 
WuariLlsT the Carthaginian affairs were in ſuch a melan- Afdrubal 
choly ſituation in Spain, Mandonius, a perſon of diſtinction reduced to 
amongſt the 7lergetes, advanced to the frontiers of ſome of great diffi- 
the allies of Rome, with a deſign to plunder them. Scipio, culties. 
being appriſed of this, detached a body of three thouſand 
Romans, with ſome Spaniſh auxiliaries, to attack him; which 
they did fo effectually, that they overthrew him, and drove 
him from thoſe frontiers with great loſs. Upon this, he ap- 
plied to Aſdrubal for aſſiſtance, who preſently marched with 
all his forces to ſupport him. Scipio, being acquainted with 
this motion, ordered all the Celtiberian princes in the Roman 
intereſt to aſſemble their forces, and fall upon the Carthagi- 
nians. In compliance with this order, they made an irrup- 
tion into the Carthaginian territories with a powerful army, 
took three fortreſſes there by aſſault, and gave Aſdrubal two 
notable overthrows, killing him above fifteen thouſand men, 
and taking four thouſand priſoners. Nothing further material 
happened in Spain this campaign, except that the two Scipios 
paſſed the Iberus, and penetrated into the Carthaginian do- 
minions as far as the gates of Saguntum, a particular account 
of which has been already given b. _ 
Bur to return to the armies in [taly : Hannibal remained Hannibal 
quiet in his winter-quarters, till the following ſpring, and, in great 
before the ſeaſon for action came on, had the pleaſure to hear 4ifre/s. 
of Fabius's being recalled to Rome, upon the expiration of 
his office, which was limited to fix months. 'I he conſuls, 
Cn. Servilius Geminus and MH. Attilius Regulus, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, in all things regulated their conduct according 
to the model Fabius had laid down. Upon their arrival in 
the army, they cut off ſeveral parties of Hannibal's foragers ; 
but declined a general action, though he made uſe of all the 6 
art and cunning he was maſter of to draw them to one. Han- þ 
nibal therefore found himſelf ſo ſtraightened for want of pro- 
viſions, that he had once thoughts of retiring into Gaul; but 
5 was diverted from this deſign by a ſuſpicion, that ſuch a re- 
1 treat would look ſo much like a flight, that it might be an in- 
ducement to his allies to deſert him. His ſafety now ſeemed 
intirely to depend upon the meaſures the two new conſuls, 
C. Terentius Varro and L. Aimilius Paulus, ſhould purſue. 
If they ſteadily adhered to Fabius's plan of operations, he 
muſt be irrecoverably loſt ; whereas by a departure from it 
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they might throw the game once more into his hands. His 
hopes were not a little raiſed, when he received intelligence 
from his ſpies, that Varro, in diſpoſition and genius, nearly 
reſembled Sempronius, Flaminius, and Minuctus ; that there 
was a perfect want of harmony betwixt him and his collegue 
Paulus; and that he was obtruded by the plebeians upon the 
ſenate, who had a very indifferent opinion of him. Not- 

_ withſtanding therefore the Roman army this year conſiſted of 
eight legions, beſides the troops of their allies, in all making 
about ejghty-ſix thouſand effective men, he was far from 
deſponding, eſpecially as he believed, that however numerous 

it might be, two thirds of the troops compoſing it, being neve 
levies, would not be capable of coping with his veterans. The 
event juſtified the ſentiments he entertained, as we ſhall fee 

immediately . | SOT. | 

he Ro- | Hannibal had not only learned the true character of Varro, 

mans de- but likewiſe diſcovered his grand deſign. He had received 

Feat a bedy advice, that this conſul, before he left Rome, declared in 

of Carphz- public, that he would fall upon the enemy the very firſt op- 

ginians.” portunity, and put an end to the war; adding, that it would 
never be terminated, fo long as men of Fatizs's complexion 
ſhould be at the head of the Roman armies. He had not 
been long in the Roman camp, before one of his detachments 
routed a body of Carthaginians, killing ſeventeen hundred 
of them upon the ſpot ; which greatly increaſed his boldneſs 
and arrogance. Hannibal conſidered this loſs as a real ad- 
vantage, not doubting but it would ſpur him on to a battle, 

which he wanted extremely; for he was reduced to ſuch a 

| ſcarcity of proviſions at Gerunium, that he found it impoſſible 
to ſubſiſt there ten days longer; and the Spaniards already 

_ meditated a deſertion, which could not but prove fatal to him. 
But his good fortune at this crifis interpoſed, and threw in his 
way an antagoniſt, that extricated him out of all the difficul- 

ie ties in which he was involved 4. 

2 Ar rz ſeveral movements, the two armies came in fight 
| - of each other near Canne, a village and caſtle of Apulia, ſi- 
* . tuated on the river Aut Hannibal had taken the caſtle, 
nies meer Which commanded all that part of Apulia, and ſeized there- 

__— wer Can- in one of the enemy's principal magazines, before the ap- 

iz is A- proach of the —_— army. He had likewiſe taken care 

pulia, to encamp in a ſmooth and open plain, proper for his ca . 

_ in which the main ſtrength of his forces coMfiſted, to 22 
Paulus, conſidering Hannibals great ſuperiority in horſe, 
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was for drawing the Carthaginians to an irregular ſpot of 
ground, where the infantry might have the principal ſhare 
in the action, but Varro being of another opinion, that ſalu- 
| tary deſign was dropped; which proved the total ruin of the 
Romans. As ſoon as the conſuls appeared, Hannibal moved 
towards them at the head of his horſe, and began an attack 
with great bravery ; but the Romans, intermixing fome of 
the legionaries with their light-armed troops, fuſtained the 
firſt ſhock of the enemy with much fierceneſs, and, being 
duly ſupported by their cavalry, repulſed them with conſider- 
able loſs. This a little diſcouraged Hannibal, eſpecially as 
the night rendered him incapable of renewing the charge. 
However, to remove all impreſſions of tertor, that mig 
have ſeized upon his ſoldiers minds upon that event, he judg- 
ed it expedient to re- animate them the next day by an ha- 
rangue, which waste the following effect: Return thanks 
te to the gods, faid he, for having brought the enemy hither, 
« that we may triumph over them; and, in the next place, 
<< make proper acknowledgments to me, for having forced 
cc them to come to battle with us upon the moſt diſadvan- 
<< tageous terms. After three glorious victories already won, is 
<< not the refffembranceof your own actions ſufficient to inſpire 
« you with courage? By your former renowned atchieve- 
„ ments, you have made yourſelves maſters of the open coun- 
e try; but another victory will put all the cities, as well as all 
cc the riches and power, of the Romans into your hands. It is 
<< not words that we ſtand in need of, but action; and I doubt 
<< not but, by the favour of the gods, you will ſoon find my 
«© promiſes fulfilled, and your moſt ſanguine expectations an- 
«© ſwered.” The army receiving freſh life and vigour from 
this ſpeech of their general, both by their voice and geſture, 
declared themſelves to be intirely at his devotion. After which, 
remanding them all to their reſpective poſts, he commanded 
them to be ready the next morning to enter upon action e. 
HAv ING already given a full and particular account of the 
battle of Cannæ, as well as of the diſpoſitions of both armies 
at that battle, we ſhall here only endeavour to revive in our 
readers minds a- general idea of that moſt memorable e- 
vent, by reciting ſome of the moſt remarkable circumſtances of 
it, and pointing at ſome of the principal cauſes, that determin- 
ed victory to declare in favour of the Cartbagi nians i. 5 
Wi have before obſerved, that Paulus was for declining oy, 
an engagement, being well aſſured, that a ſtate of inaction . 
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muſt ruin Hannibal; but not being able to prevail upon his 
collegue to fall in with his ſentiments, he then propoſed fight- 


ing the enemy on ſuch a ſpot of ground, as would enable the 
infantry, in which the Romans were much ſuperior to Hanni- 


| bat, to have the principal ſhare in the action; but Varro, 


hurried away by his raſhneſs and impetuoſity of mind, was 
deaf to both theſe ſalutary propoſals ; and, being greatly 
exaſperated, that a party of Numidians ſhould dare to inſult 
his camp; the next day of his command, he advanced into 
the plains of the Aufidus, to attack the Carthaginian army. 
This was the very thing that Hannibal wiſhed for, who there- 
fore moved towards him with great alacrity. He had before 
paſſed the river, and drawa up his army in order of battle at a 
ſmall diſtance from the Romans, having poſted himſelf in ſuch 


a manner, that the (L) wind Vulturnus, which riſes at cer- 


tain 


(I) The wind Pulturmus blew ſourh ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-eaſt, and 
was the moſt commen of all other winds at Cabua. The old E- 
truſcan name of that city, as we learn from Livy and others, was 


 Pulturnus or Vulturnum, being, in all probability, fo called from its 


ſounder. This founder was undoubtedly detfied by the inhabi- 
tants of his city after his death, and looked upon there, and perhaps 


through all Campania, as a wnelar deity. That the Etruſcan inha - | 


bitants of Campania worſl. ipped the god Yulturnms, or Volturnus, is 


paſt all doubt, as likewite that he was a deity pecu'iar to them As 


Capua or Vulturnum lay ſouth ext of Erryria, it i no woader the E- 
truſcans ſhould call the ſouth eaſt wind, efpecially ſince it bew ſo 


frequently there, Yulturmws ; and from them that name paſſed to 


the Roms. That it was an Etruſcan proper name, appears both 


from what we kave jult obſerved, and from its beginning with the 


word Vul or Vol, in common with many other Erruſcan * 


names, viz Volumnus, Voltumna, Volta, Kc. The —— 


it, in all likelihood, Fal Turne, or, Fal. Turne; fince, inſtead of the 
V conſonant, they uſed the olic digamma, as appears from the 


Eugubian tables ; and terminated thoſe words in E, that the Romans 
did in US Let this be admitted, and it muſt be allowe probable 
that Ful, or Fal, was a term of honour, ſignifying high, ſublime, &c. 
eſpecially as we have evinced in a former note, that this word, in 
the Etruſcan language, had that ſignification. Oar notion, in this 
particular, will appear ſtill more agreeable to truth, if we farther 


conſider, that all the proper names, of which this word makes one 


part of the compoſition, were either applied to deities, 


or ſomething which apparently bore an analogy to the aforeſaid 
ſigniſication. And as for the word Turne, or Turaus, that was 2 
proper name of Latium in the ages preceding the Trojan war, when 
the language of that country agreed in many, if not moſt, -points 
with the Etruſcan ; and gonſequently it might have been a proper 
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tain ſtated times, ſhould blow directly in the faces of the Ro- 
mans during the fight, and cover them with duſt. On his 
left he had the river Aufidus, and placing his cavalry in the 
wings, he formed his main body of the Spaniſb and Gallic in- 
fantry, which he poſted in the centre, with half the African 
heavy-armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on the 
ſame line with the cavalry. Having made this diſpoſition, he 
cauſed the Spaniſh and Gallic infantry to move towards the e- 
nemy inſuch a manner, as to form a large creſcent, that there 


name in uſe likewiſe amongſt the Etruſcans. Be that as it will, it 
is certain Turran, which comes extremely near it, as conſiſting of 


the ſame radicals, was an Etruſcan proper name, as we learn from 


an inſcription upon an antique Etraſcan patera. We own indeed, 
that Raphael Maffæus Volatteranus aſſerts the word Vola to have fig- 


nified a city in the old Etruſcan tongue, which runs counter to what 


we have offered; but as this aſſertion has nothing to ſupport it but 


that writer's bare authority, which, in the point before us, is of 


no weight, we cannot adviſe our readers to pay any regard to it. 
That the word Fal or Ful fignified high, as likewiſe that the old E- 
truſcan language was at firſt oriental, is confirmed by the proper 
name Volat teræ, or, as the E truſcan: probably wrote it, Ful tur, 
Ful. tir, Fultera, i. e. a height or eminence, or a height or eminence 
ſtrong by its fituation ; which exactly anſwers to the fituation of that 
place, as deſcribed by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis and Strabs (17). 


Zonaras obſerves, that the wind Vulturnus greatly contributed to 


the defeat of the Romans ; ſince, till that began to blow, which, he 
ſays, was about noon, the Carthaginians had no proſpect of vitory. 
Hannibal, according to the ſame author, ſoon after he arrived upon 
the banks of the Aufidus ploughed up all the ſandy ſoil there, that, 
by having it more immediately expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
| clouds of duſt and ſand from thence might the more eaſily be blown 
into the faces of the Romans (18). 

The Sirocco. anſwering to the Vulturnut, at preſent blows in ſe- 
veral parts of Italy for many days together; and When this happens, 


the atmoſphere is extremely heated, which renders the place moſt 
diſagreeable, and ſometimes almoſt intolerable. A Tramntana, or 


cold north-eaft wind, frequently ſucceeds the yirocco 3 which occa- 
ſions a great mortality en the Halians from the mal di 
petto, &c. 


(17) Liv. . iv. & J. xxxiv. Dion. Halicarn. I. i 5. ad Ez. 
Xx. Ver. i456. Nl. Pa: wed. 5. Ant n Gor. Muf Etruſc. claſ. 
prim. p. 53, 84, 58. p. 204. edit, Florent. 1737. Tab. Eugubin. 


3, 45 paſt. Univer. bit. vol. xvii p. 133. no. (A) Virg An. xii. &- 
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might be no interval between them and the Aſrican foot, that 


were to ſupport them. Aſdrubal was poſted on the right, 


Hanno on the left, and Hannibal, with his brother Mago, 
commanded the main body. The Africans, ſays Livy, ſeemed 
to be a body of Romans, Hannibal having been enabled to 
arm them after the Roman manner by the ſpoils taken from 
the enemy in the battles of Trebia and the lake Thraſymenus. 


The Gauls and Spaniards uſed the ſame ſort of ſhields; but 
their ſwords were different, thoſe of the Spaniards being ſhort 


and well pointed, fit either to cut or thruſt ; whereas thoſe of 
the Gaul; were long and broad, deſigned for a downright cut- 


ting blow. The Gauls were naked from their waiſt upwards, 


and thereby rendered capable of giving a blow with the greater 


force. The Spaniards were clad in white linen-caflocks, 


bordered with purple, after the manner of their country; 

which ſtrange habits, together with the vaſt ſize of body theſe 
nations were eminent for, exhibited an appearance, that not a 
little intimidated the Romans. Five hundred Numidians came 
over in a body to the Romans, with their ſhields thrown behind 


their backs, in the form of deſerters, before the beginning of 


the action. Upon their arrival at the Roman camp, they diſ- 
mounted and laid down all their arms, except the ſwords 
they had concealed under their coats of mail. T he conſuls 
had not then time to examine them; and therefore Varro or- 
dered them to be placed behind the army, till the concluſion 


of the engagement. Here they remained quiet, till the diſpute 
grew very warm, when the Romans were ſo preſſed on all 


ſides, that they could not obſerve them; but then, ſupplying 
themſelves with the bucklers, that; lay ſcattered on the field 


of battle amongſt the heaps of the ſlain, and making uſe of 
their own ſwords, they attacked the enemy's rear, killing 


many, and ſtriking the reſt of the Romans poſted there with 
the greateſt terror. Thus Hannibal, by this refined artifice, 
found means to lay an ambuſcade for the enemy in a plain, 
and behind their backs, when ſuch a ſtratagem ſeemed abſo- 
Jutely impracticable. The conſular army was diſpoſed much 


in the ſame manner as in other engagements : Paulus com- 
manded the right wing, Varro che left, and the proconſuls, 


Marcus Attilius and Cneius Servilius, the main body. The 
ſignal of battle being given, both armies moved with great 
ardour to the attack; but the wind FVulturnus blew ſo ſtrong- 
ly in the faccs of the Romans, that they had their eyes filled 
with duft, and could ſcarce ſee the enemy. After the light - 
armed troops had engaged, Aſdrubal, at the head of the Spaniſh 
and Gallic horſe in the left wing, charged the Roman in the 
right wing, comwanded by Paulus, with ſuch fury, that, af- 
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ter a warm diſpute, he broke and diſperſed them ; and having 
left, to purſue the ſcattered ſquadrons, only ſuch forces as 
were neceſſary to prevent them from rallying, he advanced to 
the relief of the main body. Paulus, being wounded, at the 
firſt onſet, by a Balearic linger, found himſelf obliged to 


diſmount ; which induced the cavalry under his conduct to do 


the ſame. Hannibal, obſerving this motion, is reported to 
have ſaid, I would much rather the conſul had delivered his 
men to me bound, intimating thereby, that he looked upon them 
now as in his power, and himſelf as ſure of victory. Nor can 
it be doubted, but that this accident was of tatal conſequence 
to the Roman cavalry poſted in the right wing. In the mean 
time, the Spaniſh and Gallic infantry, forming the large creſ- 
cent above-mentioned, being hotly charged by the Roman le- 


gions, after a brave reſiftance, by Hannibal's direction, gave 


ground, and retired throughthe interval they had left in the centre 


of the line. The Romans purſued them with the utmoſt eager- 


neſs and confuſion, as Hannibal had foreſeen ; whereupon the 
African infantry, which was freſh, well-armed, and in good 


order, wheeled about on a ſudden towards that void ſpace, in 


which the Romans, who were already fatigued, had thrown 
themſelves in diforder, and attacked them vigorouſly on both 
ſides, without allowing them either ſpace or time to form 


themſelves. While matters were in this ſituation, Aſdrubal, with 


his victorious horſe, coming up, charged the rear of the Ro- 
man infantry, which, being puſhed on ll ſides by the enemy 
horſe and foot, was at laſt almoſt intirely cut to pieces, afters 
having fought with unparallelled bravery. Two quæſtors, 
twenty-one military tribunes, many who had either been 
conſuls or prætors, Minucius, late general of the horſe 
to Fabius, Servilius, one of the proconſuls that com- 
manded the main body, and the conſul Æmilius Paulus, all 
fell in the action, covered with wounds and glory. Neither 


did the left wing of the Reman army meet with a much bet- 


ter fate; for Aldrubal, according to ſome authors hinted at 


by Polybius, before he advanced tv the relief of the main bo- 
dy, by reinforcing the right wing under Hanno, enabied the 

Numidian cavalry poſted there intirely to defeat it. Varro, 
the author of this terrible deſtruction, eſcaped to Venuſia, 


with only ſeventy horſe, being ſoon after joined by three hun- 
dred of the allies. Of the ten thouſand men laſt by Paulus 


to guard the camp, immediately after the battle, two thou 
ſznd were put to the ſword, and the reſt ſurrcndered at diſ- 


cretion. In fine, very few of the Romans eſcaped either the 
_ carnage or captivity. Hannibal, upon a review of his for- 
ces after the battle, found, that he had loſt only four thou- 
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ſand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and a- 
bout two hundred horſe. Such was the defeat at Cannæ, the 
greateſt the Romans had hitherto ever received 5. 
Tux ſuperiority of the Carthaginians in horſe muſt be al- 
| lowed to have been the principal cauſe of this terrible over- 
the Ro- throw. Hannibal's army conſiſted of ten thouſand horſe and 
e forty thouſand foot ; whereas the Roman cavalry did not ex- 
ceive EF ; 
hy, ceed fix thouſand, though, in the conſular army, the infantry 
amounted to eighty thouſand men. The ſtrange and aſto- 
niſhing figure made by the Spaniards and Gauls, together 
with the activity of the former, and fierceneſs of the latter, 
did not a little contribute towards throwing the enemy into 
confuſion, as is even allowed by Livy himſelf. The body 
of Numidians, that attacked the Roman rear, and the acci- 
dent, which attended Paulus's wound above-mentioned, were 
alſo of ſingulat ſervice to Hannibal on that auſpicious day the 
battle of Cannæ was fought. The confidence the Cartbagi- 
nian troops repoſed in Hannibal, looking upon him as a gene- 
ral abſolutely invincible, likewiſe animated them to a prodi- 
gious degree, and conſcquently enabled them to exert them- 
| ſelves in a moſt extraordinary manner. Hannibal did his ut- 
moſt to inſpire them with a contempt of the Romans on all 
occaſions ; which had the deſired effect. We are told, that 
when Mago, whom he had ſent to view the enemy, aſſured 
him, that the Romans were extremely numerous, he replied, 
« As numerous as they are, I give thee my word, brother, 
<< thou canſt not find one amongſt them, whoſe name is 
« Mago. And having thus ſaid, he burſt out into a great 
laughter, as did all the general officers that attended him , 
which induced the ſoldiers to believe, that he thought himſelf 
ſure of victory, and, of courſe, ſo raiſed their ſpirits, that 
nothing could ſtand before them, The arming his Africans 
in the Roman manner was alſo a wiſe expedient made uſe of 
by Hannibal, as it enabled thoſe troops to attack and reſiſt the 
Romans in their own way, and, of courſe, not a little con- 
duced to the victory, Theſe, we ſay, and many more con- 
curring cauſes of the deſcat at Cannæ, might be produced, 
and expatiated upon; but we think it ſufficient barely to have 
touched ubon the circumſtances here mentioned, not at the 
ſame time ſorgetting to obſerve, that Hannibal himſelf, by the 
Por ys Liv, & Zowap. ubi ſup. Flor. I. ii. c. 6. Corn, 
Ner in Hannib. Aux EL. Vicr. in Hannib. EuTtzoe. l. iii. c. 
10. Uxos. I iv. c. 16. ApPIAN. in Hannib FROWMWT IV. I. ii. c. 
2 ex. 7 K. alib paſl, Sit. Ir AL paſſ PTV r. in Hannib, aliiq. 
quaniplurim. Lucius. Aux rEI- in lib. mem. c. 46. 


Cauſes of 
the defeat 


wiſe 


Cup. 97; The Hiftory of the Carthaginians, 
wiſe diſpoſition of his forces, by his ſingular addreſs, preſence 
of mind, vigilance, and perſona] bravery, during the heat of 
the action, contributed more towards this unparallelled over- 
throw, than all the other concurring cauſes that can be aſ- 
ſigned h. 

THE immediate conſequence of this victory, as Hannibal 
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Hanni- 


had foreſeen, was a diſpoſition of that part of Italy, called bal's moti- 
The old province, Magna Gracia, Tarentum, Arpi, and part n after 


of the territory of Capua, to ſubmit to him. The neighbour- 
ing provinces likewiſe diſcovered an inclination to throw off 
the Reman yoke : but had a mind to ſee, whether Hannibal 
was abſolutely in a condition to protect them, before they de- 
clared themſelves. All the Carthaginian officers, except Ma- 
herbal, adviſed Hannibal to give his troops ſome repoſe after 
the great fatigues and hard ſervice they had lately gone through; 
but Maherbal, on the contrary, preſſed him to take directly 
the route to Rome at the head of his horſe, promiſing him, 
that, within five days, they thould ſup in the capitol. Han- 


his victory 
at Cannz, 


nibal anſwered, That he deſerved commendation for the ar- 


dour he ſhewed; but that an affair of ſuch importance re- 
quired mature deliberation. To whom Maherbal replied, 
I perceive the gods have not endued the ſame perſon with 
all ſhining talents. You know, Hannibal, how to con- 
quer; but not how to make the beſt uſe of a victory.“ 
Livy (M) ſeems to fall in with Maherbal's notion, and looks 
upon Hannibal as guiity of a capital error on this occaſion ; 
but others, as we have elſewhere taken notice, entertained 
different ſentiments of this point of that renowned general's 


conduct; for which, beſides thoſe already mentioned, they 


aſſign the following reaſons : 1. Hannibal was one of the 
moſt conſummate generals antiquity ever produced; a vaſt 
military genius; a perſon of the greateſt prudence, forecaſt 
and penetration, as the whole ſeries of his actions, as well as 
the character of him, that may be gathered from the Roman 
writers themſelves, prejudiced as they were, clearly demon- 


b Tidem ibid. 


(M) Moſt of the Roman hiſtorians follow Livy in this particular, 
though this adds no weight to that author's notion. Zonaras tells 
us, that Hannibal himſelf was fo chagrined afterwards at his conduct 
on this occaſion, that he tell into a deep melancholy, often crying 
out in a doleful tone, O Came ! Cannz However, Z,onaras's 
authority is not capable of overthrowing the reaſons offered to 
prove this improbable (19). | 


(19) Zozar, l. ix. c. 2. 
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rates. It is therefore highly improbable, that, in this ſin- 
gle inſtance, he ſhould either have failed to make choice of 
the beſt expedients, or been wanting in readineſs to put his 
deſigns in execution. 2. They are diſpoſed to judge favoura- 
bly of him from the authority, or, at leaſt, the ſilence, of 
Polybius, who, ſpeaking of the memorable conſequences of 
this famous battle, ſays, that the Carthaginians believed they 
ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of Rome at the firſt aſſault; but he 
gives us no room to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a project was feaſible, 
nor that Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put it in 
3- That, as his infantry, before the battle of 
Cannæ, did not amount to above forty thouſand men, he had 
not ſtrength ſufficient to undertake the ſiege of Rome, eſpe- 
cially as that city was very populous, ſtrongly fortified, and 
defended by a gariſon of two legions. This will appear in a 
ſtronger light, if we conſider, that his infantry muſt have 
been conſiderably weakened by the loſs he ſuſtained in the 
action at Cannæ, which amounted, on their part only, to 
five thouſand five hundred men. 4. 
of battering-engines, ammunition, and all things neceſſary 
for the carrying on of a fiege ; and conſequently, on this ac- 
count, as well as the paucity of his troops, he muſt have 
been incapable of attacking in form ſo large a city as Rome. 
In proof of what is here advanced, it may be obſerved, that, 
for want of the neceſſaries above-mentioned, even after his 
victory at the lake Thraſymenus, he miſcarried in his attempt 
upon Spoletum, a town of no great ſtrength ; and after this at 
Canne was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Caſilinum, a little in- 
Not any of the Italian nations had yet 
that, had he miſcarried in the attempt, 
he mult have been utterly ruined. Theſe reaſons, with others 
that might be offered, ſeem to render dubious the opinion 
of thoſe, who have eſpouſed Maherbal's fide of the queſtion i, 
WIknEN Hannibal had thoroughly pillaged the Roman camp, 
ces to Ca- he thought proper to march into Samnium, being informed, 
that the Hirpini, and other neighbouring nations, were diſ- 
poſed to enter into an alliance with the Carthavinians. He 
firſt advanced to Compſa, which opened its gates to him, and 
admitted a Carthaginian gariſon. In this place he leit his 
heavy baggage, as well as the immenſe plunder he had amaſ- 
ſed. After which, ordering his brother Mago, with a body 
of troops deſtined for that purpoſe, to poſſeſs himſelf of all 
the fortreſſes of that country, he moved into Campania, the 
i Iidem ibid. & Univerſ, hiſt. vol. 
Avr. Ger. in nok Attic. Il. x. c. 24 Car. in origin. CET. 
hi, 1, ii. PTV r. in Fab. Macros, ſaturn. I. i. c. 4. 
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moſt delicious province of Italy. The humanity Hannibal 
had all along ſhe wn the Italian priſoners, as well as the fame 
of the complet evictory lately obtained, wrought ſo powerfully 
upon the Lucani, Brutii, and Apulians, that they expreſſed 
an eager deſire of being taken under his protection; nay, even 
the Campanians themſelves, a nation more obliged to Rome 
than any in Italy, except the Latins, being ſtrangely 3 
with the gallant behaviour and good fortune of Hannibal, di 
covered an inclination to abandon their natural friends; of 
which the Carthaginian general receiving intelligence, he bent 
his march towards Capua, not doubting but that, by means 
of the popular faction which then prevailed there, he ſhould 
eaſily make himſelf maſter of that important place æ. 
SOME of the leading men in Capua had offered to deliver the 
city into Hannibals hands immediately after the battle of the 
lake Thraſymenus ; which induced that general to march his 
army to their frontiers, inſtead of advancing to Rome, as ſome 
think he might have done; tho', at that time, he was ſo nar- 
rowly watched by Fabius, that his partizans in Capua could not 
find an opportunity of executing the deſign they had formed. 
But, at the preſent juncture, the popular faction bearing an 
abſolute ſway in the city, and being intirely at the devotion 
of one Pacuvins Calavius, an ambitious nobleman, on ac- 
count of his known attachment to Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
party put themſelves again in motion. Calavius having, by 
artful management, brought the ſenate under the power of 
the populace, and prevented the latter from maſlacring the 
former, as they intended to do, by this means united the 
whole city in favour of the Carthaginians ; and the battle 
of Canne happenning ſoon after this union was effected, Ca- 
lavius thought he might, without any obſtruction, introduce 
them into the city. However, three hundred Capuan youths 
being at that time ſerving the Romans in Sicily, it was agreed 
to ſend a deputation to Varro, to learn the ſituation of the 
Roman affairs, that they might not only go upon ſure grounds, 
but likewiſe have an opportunity of obliging the parents of 
the above-mentioned youths, by getting them out of the 
hands of the Romans. Varro continued ſtill to act in cha- 
racter, that is, with the utmoſt imprudence ; for he repre- 
ſented the Roman ſtate as unable to ſupport itſelf, much leſs 
to furniſh them with the neceſſary ſuccours ; and therefore 
adviſed them to make war upon the Carthaginians with their 
own forces, that, by ſuch a ſeaſonable diverſion, they might 
adminiſter ſome relief to their old and faithful friends. Ihis 


And has 
tl at city 
ſurrender 
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ill-judged repreſentation and advice made ſuch an impreffion 
upon the deputies, that when they returned home they ad- 
viſed thcir fellow-citizens immediately to conclude a treaty 
with Hannibal, They therefore entered into an alliance 


with him upon the following conditions: That the Campa- 


nians ſhould be governed by their own laws; that the Car- 
thaginians ſhould not arrogate to themfelves the leaſt domi- 
nion in Capua, but live there upon the foot of friends; and 


laſtly, that Hannibal ſhould give them three hundred Roman 
priſoners, ſuch as they ſhould chuſe, to be exchanged with | 
the ſame number of Capuan youths in the ſervice of Rome. 
One Decius Magius, however, a perſon of diſtinction in 


the city, did his u:moſt to obſtruct the negotiation, by re- 


minding his countrymen of the fatal conſequences of chang- 
ing old friends with new ones, from the example of Pyrrhus 


and the Tarentines ; nay, when the Carthaginian troops were 
about to enter the town, he would fain have prevailed upon 
his countrymen to fally out upon them, and cut them to 
pieces, that they might thereby have made ſome ſort of re- 
paration to the Romans for the great* injury offered them. 
Hannibal was fo incenſed at this conduct of Magius, that he 
inſiſted upon having him delivered into his hands; which 


being granted, he put him on board a ſhip, in order to ſend 


him to Carthage; but being driven by ftreſs of weather into 
the port of Cyrene, Ptolemy Philotater took him under his 
protection. Perolla, the ſon of Calamus,likewiſe for ſome time 
expreſſed a great averſion to Hannibal, and was even upon the 


Point of aſſaſſinating him. However, Hannibal at laſt took 


peaceable poſſeſſion of Capua, and fixed there his winter- quar- 
ters. Livytells, that Hannibal, in his march to Capua, paſſed 


. by Neapolis, now Naples; and that a body of horſe ſallying out 


of the town upon one of the Carthaginian parties, that advanced 


to the walls, was drawn into an ambuſcade, and almoſt intuely 
cut off, with one Hegeas, who commanded it ; but that 


Hannibal could not form the ſicge of the place; which ſuf- 


ficiently juſtifies what has been hinted above, The fame au- 


thor likewiſe informs us, that Virius Sabius, one of the Cam- 


panian deputies ſent to Varro, endeavoured to perſuade the 


Capuans to a rupture with the Remans, by urging, that they 
had now not only a fine opportunity of ſhaking off the Ro- 


man yoke, but likewiſe of making themſcives maſters of all 


Italy; ſince Hannibal would undoubtedly return to Africa, 
when he had demoliſhed that proud republic he had ſo juſtly 
contracted ſuch an averſion to, and conclude a treaty with 
them upon their own terms. It was, however, agreed, our 
author goes on, that the ſame deputies ſhould be diſpatched 


to 
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to Rome, and propoſe this condition as the baſis of a ſuture 
friendſhip between the two cities, v:z. that from thenceforth 
one of the conſuls ſhould be a Campanian ; which was re- 
jected with the utmoſt indignation, and the deputies ordered 
immediately to depart Rome, Marius Bleſius, prætor of the 
city, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Hannibal's entry into 
Capua, commanding the citizens with their wives and chil- 
dren, in a body, to meet him at ſome diſtance from the 
town. The night after his entry, Hannibal invited Calavius, 
with his ſon Perolla, and Fubellius Taureys, an officer oi un- 
common merit, to ſup with him; and the day following 
gaye the Campanians flattering aſſurances of making their 
city the metropolis of Italy. By theſe ſteps, and in this 
manner, did Hannibal make himſelf maſter of Capua; which 
being an event of no ſmall importance to him, and the 
boundary, as we may ſtyle it, of his great ſucceſs, we could 
not avoid being thus explicit and particular in our account 
of it k, N 
WrilsT Hannibal was puſhing on the war in Faly with g,, Car. 
the utmoſt vigour, the ſtate of Carthage ſent two fleets to thaginians 
the coaſts of Sicily. One of theſe ravaged the maritime part ravage the 
of Hiero's territories, becauſe that prince was in alliance maritime 
with Rome, whilſt the other ſtood off of the iſlands Ægates, in part of Hi- 
order to obſerve the motions of the Ræmans. The admiral ero's de- 
of this laſt ſquadron had orders to attack Lihlæum both by #inons.. 
ſea and land, as ſoon as the Romans advanced to the relief of 
king Hiere; of which T. Otacilius, the proprætor, being 
appriſed, he diſpatched an expreſs to Rome for a ſpeedy rein- 
forcement of ſhips : but the ſenate, conſidering the deplo- 
rable condition the republic now was in, did not think proper 
to comply with his requeſt. He therefore found himſelf 
obliged to ſtand upon the defenſive, leſt he ſhould expoſe the 
Roman dominions in Sicilh ro an invaſion l. 
NoTwITHSTANDING the implacable hatred Hannibal Hannibal 
| bore the Romans, he diſpatched Cartalo to Rome, to treat with anno— pra 
the ſenate there about a redemption of the priſoners taken in the va upon 
battle of Canne. Though the ſum demanded for theſe pri- the Ro- 
ſoners was far from being exorbitant, the conſcript fathers mans 70 
refuſed the payment of it. The reaſons alledged for this redeem 
refuſal by the Romans have been already given; but the true u coun- 
one ſeems to have been the extreme poverty of the Roman D 


ſtate at this melancholy juncture. Hannibal, upon Carta- Faure * 
| | x | oners, mn 
the battle 
of Cannz. 


* Liv. I. xxiii. c. 2—11. Zoxan. ubi ſup. c. 3. Plut. in 
Hannidz. LIV. I. xxu. c. 56. 
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jo's return, ſent all the Roman priſoners of diſtinction to 

Carthage, and treated the others in the manner by us related 
Be dif. in 2 former part of this hiſtory (N). 5 8 
{IF == Soox after Capua had made its ſubmiſſion, many cities of 
Mago „ the Brutii opened their gates to Hannibal, who ordered his 
Carthage, brother Mage to take poſſeſſion of them. Mago was then 
noith an diſpatched to Carthage, with the important news of the great 
account of victory obtained at Cannæ, and the happy conſequences of it. 
bis great 5 5 | | | 


en  ©O cov 


9 « 


„Por vB. I. vi. ſub fin. Diop. Sic. I. xxvi. in excerpt. Valeſ. 
Liv. ubi ſup. c. 5851. ArriAx. in. Hannib. p. 570. edit. 


Tollii, Amft. 1670. Eu rROr. |. iii. c. 34 Avi. Gert, noct. 
Attic. I. vii. c. 18. Zon Ax. ubi ſup. e 2. Vide Bun vm de afl. 


I. ii. GAR EAR. in EurRO. I. iii. c. 11. & Univerſ. Hift Vol. 


XII. p. 120. 


(N) Appian and Zonarar intimate, that Hannibal ſold ſome of 
the Roman captives for ſlaves, and flew a vaſt number of the meaner 


ſort of them, with whoſe bodies he made a bridge over a river, 


which facilitated a paſſage for his troops: But this laſt inſtance af 
cruelty ſeems highly improbable, eſpecially conſidering the partia- 
lity of the hiſtorians from whom it comes, and that it is paſſed 


cover in ſilence by Polzbius. That excellent author, amongſt other 


things, obſerves, that the ſenate at Rome imagined, that a com- 
pliance with Hannibal's propoſal would look like a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of his great ſuperiority, and therefore declined cloſing 
with it. L:wy affirms, that many of the Roman priſoners were bought 


of Hannibal by the Greeks ; which may poſſibly be true. But 
that great numbers of them were = to a vaſt variety of the moſt _ 


exquiiite tortures, purely to gratify the cruel and vindictive diſpo- 
 fition of that general, as Eutrapius ſuggeſts, will not be fo eaſily 
admitted by our candid readers, tor the reaſons above aſſigned. We 
mult beg leave to remark here, that according to Diodorus Siculus, 
none of the Raman Captive could be forced, by the molt grievous 


ſufferings, to lift up their hands againit their friends and relations, 


when Hannibal would have oblige] them to act the part of gladi- 
ators, for the entertainment of his troops; though Livy aſſerts the 
contrary, as will further appear from what we have extracted 
from that hiſtorian on this occafion, in the paſſage of the Unwer- 
al Hiſtory here referred to. The diſagreement therefore of two 


ſuch eminent authors, and the filence of Polybius on this head, 


ſeem to evince many, if not all, the inſtances of eruelty laid to 


| Hannibal's charge at this juncture, to have been intirely fabu- 


lous (20). 


(20) Diad Sic. Liv. 
hb. in loc. cicat. Liv. I. xliv. ſub fin, &c, 


Upon 


Asian. Eutrep. Saver, ubi fup. Vide & Pe- 
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Upon his arrival there, he acquainted the ſenate, that Hawni- 
' bai had defeated fix Roman generals, four of which were con- 
| ſuls, one dictator, and the other general of horſe to the dic- 
tator ; that he had engaged fix conſular armies, killed two 
' conſuls, ,wounded one, and driven another out of the field, 
/ with ſcarce fifty men to attend him ; that he had routed the 
general of the horſe, who was of equal power with the con- 
ſuls ; that the dictator was eſtecmed as the only general fit to 
command an army, merely becauſe he had not had the courage 
to engage him. As a demonſtrative proof of what he advanced, 
he produced, according to ſome authors, three buſhels and a 
half of rings of Roman knights and ſenators. He likewiſe 
ſubjoined, that Capua, a city that was not only the metropolis 
of Campania, but ſince the defeat of the Romans at Cannæ, of 
Italy itſelf, had ſubmitted to Hannibal. For ſuch unparal- 
lelled f ucceſſes, he moved, that thanks ſhould be returned to 
the immortal gods, and that an immediate reinforcement 
ſhould be ſent to Hannibal, who, being in the heart of an 
enemy's country, wanted both men and money, eſpecially as 
his troops muſt have greatly ſuffered in the various engage- 
ments they had had with the enemy. All ranks and degrees 
of people being ſtruck with an extraordinary joy en this hap- 
py occaſion, Flimiles, the chief of the Barcan faction, fanſ y- 
ing, that a fair opportunity of inſulting Hanno now offered, 
addreſſed himſelf to him in the following terms: Do you. 
ill, Hanno, repent of the war we are embarqued in with: 
Rome? Forbid, by all means, the appointment of a day of 
_ thankſgiving to the immortal gods, 2 ſo many fignal advan- 
tages obtained Come, for once let us hear a Roman ſenator 
declaim in the ſenate-houſe at Carthage Hanno, notwith- 
ſtanding this provocation, without any emotion, according 
to Livy, replied, That he Hill entertained the ſame ſentiments. 
as formerly, in relation to the war; that he ſhould not ceaſe 
bleming their invincible general's conduct, till his glorious. 
viftories had procured them a tolerable peace; that the mighty 
exploits, on which Hannibal's creatures expatiated ſa much, 
ſuppoſing them real, could only give him joy, in proportion as 
they were made ſubſervient to ſuch a peace; that, however, as 
it was prepoſterous i in Hannibal to ſolicit ſuch ſuccours, as could 
only be deemed neceſſary for a general in deſperate circumſtances, 
at the ſame time that he was amuſing them with an account of 
| the rapid conqueſts he had made, he could not help looking upon 
thoſe exploits as perfettly chimerical and imaginary. Then. 
turning to Mage and Himilco, he. aſked them, I hether a 
ſingle member f any one of the thirty-five tribes bad come 
ever to Hannibal, er any of 8 Latin nations e , 
2 n, 
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him, after the ſo-much cried up victory at Cannæ? To 
which Mago anſwering in the negative; It is evident then, 
replied Hanno, that the Romans are fill very firong. But, 
pray, what degree of courage are they inſpired with? What 
hopes ur ea peflations have they of carrying on the war with 
ſucceſs, to animate them? Of which queſtion Mago profeſ- 
ſing himſelf incapable of giving a proper ſolution; How / 
ſays Hanno; nothing can be more eaſy than this. Have the 
Romans ſent embaſſadors to enter into a negotiation with 
Hannibal ? Has any mention been made of a peace at Rome ? 
XN, replied Mago. IWWhy then I find, ſubjoined Hanno, oe 
we have the ſame happy proſpect before us now, that we had 
the firſt day Hannibal entered Italy. In what a fine ſituation 
were we, when Lutatius gave us that memorable defeat off of 
the iflands gates, which deftroyed all our hopes, and reduced 
us ta the neceſſity of ſuing for an ignominious peace? This 
may be again our caſe ; and therefore I am for concluding an 


advantageous peace with Rome, whil/? our affairs wear a 


tolerable aſp, left upon ſome diſaſter, it ſhould not be in 
our praver to do jo. Hanne therefore, with all his adherents, 
oppoſed the continuation of the war, and conſequently voted 


- againſt ſending Hannibal any ſuccours; but the majority of 


the ſenate contidering this merely as the effect of prejudice 
and jcalouſy, the Barcan faction prevailed, and orders were 
give!1 to turnith the army in Italy with a proper reinforce- 
ment of troops, as well as an ample ſupply of money and 
proviſions, A body of forty thouſand Numidians, with 
forty el:phants, was firſt deſtined for that country; a large 
detachment of Spaniſh forces was appointed to follow the 
Numidians ; and that theſe laſt troops might be ready in 
dus time, ago ſet out immediately for Spain, to raiſe 
twenty thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe there. The 


| Cartherinians propoſed to recruit, with theſe new levies, 


not only Hannibal's army, but that likewiſe which acted in 


: Spain A 5 


As ſoon as Hannibal had poſleſſed himſelf of Capua, he 
attempted both by promiſes and menaces, to make himſelf 
maſter of Naples; but the Neapolitans being proof againſt all 
his efforts, he advanced to Vola, and ſummoned that city, 
threatening its Inhabitants with the utmoſt extremities, if 


they did not immediately ſurrender. The ſenate, at leaſt 


the leading menin it, was wholly in the Roman intereſt ; but 


* Liv. vhi ſup, Fron. I. ii. c. 6. Prin. I. xxxiii. c. 50. 


 Hawnts. apud Lucian, in dial, EuTror, Zoxak. & Oros. 


ibi ſup. 
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the Carthaginians being maſters of the open country, and in 


high reputation by the advantages they had gained, the po- 
pulace was intirely at Hannibal's devotion. The former 


therefore, in order to carry their point, pretended to be in a 


diſpoſition to ſurrender the city to Hannibal; but at the 
ſame time inſinuated, that before this could be done, it would 
be proper to come to ſome terms of agreement with him. 
Under the pretence therefore of entering into a negotiation 


with the Carthaginian general, the ſenate of Nola found 


means to ſpin out the time, and ſend, with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, meſſengers to Marcellus, the Roman prætor, ac- 
quainting him with the ſituation of affairs, and that the city 
would be obliged to capitulate, except he inſtantly marched 
to its relief. Marceilus, leaving Caſilinum, where he was then 
poſted, advanced to Calatia; and having paſſed the Vultur- 
aus, moved with ſurpriſing celerity, through the diſtricts of 


Satricula and Trebia, in order to ſuccour Nola. Hannibal 


drew off upon his approach, and made a freſh attempt upon 
Naples; but without effect. After this, he laid ſiege to 
Nuceria, and ſtarved it to a ſurrender. One of the articles of 
the capitulation was, that the inhabitants ſhould be permit- 
ted to march out with all their cloaths, though diſarmed. 
Thirty ſenators, and moſt of the people of faſhion, retired 
to Capua; but were refuſed admiſſion there, becauſe they 
did not at firſt open their gates to Hannibal; but they met 
with a kind reception at Cume. Hannibal gave Nuceria up 
to his ſoldiers to be plundered, and afterwards burnt it. Mar- 
cellus, the Koman prætor, having thrown himſelf, with a 


body of troops, into Nola, was under no apprehenſion for 


the ſafety of that place, though the Carthaginian army, af- 


ter the deſtruction of Nuceria, encamped before it. The 
_ populace ardently deſired to deliver it up to Hannibal; but 
Marcellus prevented the Cartbaginian from poſſeſſing himſelf 


of it, by gaining over to the Roman intereſt L. Bantius, the 
chief of the Carthaginian faction. This he did, partly by the 


force of aculation and condeſcenſion, ordering the lictors to 
give him admiſſion, as often as he deſired it, and partly by 


dint of preſents, deſiring him to accept of a fine horſe and 
hv: hundred bigati (O). Hannibal drew up the Carthaginian 


army 


(O) The Bigati, or nummi bigati, were ſilver pieces of money, with 


the figure of a chariot drawn by a pair of horſes ſtamped upon them; 
and the uad igati, or nummi quadrigati, others with that of ona 


drawn by two pair of horſes, as we learn from Pliny. According to 


the ſame author, the Phrygians invented the former kind of chariots, 
and 
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army in order of battle before the walls, as Marcellus 
did the Roman forces within the town. His parties had fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes with thoſe of the Romans, though neither 


ſide ſuſtained any conſiderable loſs. By his emiſſaries, he en- 


aged the populace to ſeize upon the gates, as ſoon as Mar- 
cellus had ſallied out of them with his whole force, as he had 
received intelligence the Roman general deſigned to do 
by which means the Romans would have been hemmed in be- 
twixt the gariſon and the Carthaginian army, and conſequent- 
ly muſt all have been cut off. Marcellus, being informed of 
this, divided his army into three bodies, which he poſted at three 
tes fronting the enemy ; having before iſſued out an order, 
2 orbidding any of the citizens to ſtir out of their houſes. Han- 
nibal, in the mean time obſerving, that no patties were poſt- 
ed on the ramparts for their defence, immediately concluded, 
that his whole ſcheme was unravelled, and Marcellus now 
engaged with the citizens. He therefore ordered his ſcaling- 
ladders to be brought immediately to the walls, and began the 
attack. The moment this happened, Marcellus, at the head 
of a choice body of veterans, fallying out of the middle gate, 


fell upon the Carthaginians with ſuch fury, that he put them 


into diſorder. Hannibal, little dreaming of ſuch a cally, with 
ſome difficulty rallied his troops, and made head againſt the 
enemy. During this conflict, the two other bodies fallied 
out of the other gates, and attacked the rear of the Cartha- 
ginians ; which ſtruck Hannibal with ſuch terror, that he 
retired into his lines, and ſoon after drew off from before the 


town. Though the Carthaginians, even according to the 


Roman accounts, did not loſe much above two thouſand men 


on this occaſion, yet the Romens looked upon this action, as 


and — the latter. Let this be admitted, and it will ſeem - 
to follow, that the Remens had theſe chariots introduced 

them by their neighbours the Erruſcans, who were deſcend- 

ed . the Lydiars and Phrygians, fince they were uſed at 

Rome before that city had any intercourſe with the Greeks, Many 

Roman denarii, particularly of thoſe coined in the times of the re - 
public, with ſuch i images on their reverſes, are to be ſeen in the 
cabinets of the curious. Tacitus and other Roman authors, as well 
as Livy, mention the coins we are now treating of (21). 


(21) Plin. I. æxxiii c. 3. & I. vii. c. 56. Demft & Tee. 
Roman. c. 
Vide etiam 


52. Tacit. in cert. Afeat. urb. I. iv. Tertal. de pal. 


Jean. Meurfium, de fort. Athen, apud Fac. Gronov. in ant, Grac. 


theſaur, v. Vol. f. 1707; & d& ling. Eirur. _ vernac. diſſert. 
edit Oxon, 1796. | 
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one of the moſt conſiderable, in its conſequences to them, 
of all that happened during the whole courſe of the war, 
fince it demonſtrated Hannibal not to be invincible. Hanni- 
bal, advancing to Acerræ, made the proper diſpoſitions to 
beſiege it; but the inhabitants abandoning it, he laid it in 
aſhes. From thence he moved to Caſilinum, which he im- 
mediately inveſted. The gariſon defended itſelf with inex- 
preſſible bravery ; neither could Hannibal have ever made 
himſelf maſter of it, had not famine forced it to ſurrender. 
Before the Carthaginian general preſented himſelf before the 
town, he detached a body of Gætulians, under the command 
of their captain [ſalca, to prevail upon the inhabitants, if poſ- 
fible, by - ap means, to receive a Carthaginian gariſon ; but 
if this could not be effected, theyhad orders to attempt ſtorming 
it. Jſalca, upon his approach, finding a profound filence, 
and no enemy appearing, imagined the place to be abandon- 
ed; and therefore made the neceſſary preparations to force 
open the gates : which being obſerved by two cohorts that 
gariſoned the city, they, according to orders received, iſ- 
ſued out in a moment, repulſed the Gætulians, and made 2 
great ſlaughter of them. Maherbal afterwards affaulted it 


Crare. 37. 


with a greater force; but was obliged to retire with conſi- 


derable loſs. Laſtly, Hannibal himſelf, with his whole army, 


formed the ſiege of” it ; but loſt abundance of men, without 


making any conſiderable progreſs. Hewever, he at laſt found 


means to ſurround almoſt the whole gariſon, in a ſally they 


made, with his elephants, and cut to pieces moſt of them, 
the reſt ſecuring their retreat by favour of the night. The 


next day Hannibal, to inſpire his troops with the greater ar- 


dour, promiſed to the ſoldier, who firſt mounted the ram- 
parts, a golden mural crown; and declared, That it was 
matter of ſurpriſe to him, that an inconſi rderable town, fituated 
in a plain, ſhould be able to baffle the efforts of that army, which 
took Saguntum, and defeated the Romans at Cannæ, Thraſy- 
menus, and Trebia, Notwithſtanding which, the gariſon 


made ſo vigorous a defence, that he found himſelf obliged to 
turn the ſiege into a blockade, and, after leaving a fmall bo- 
dy of troops to guard his lines, to put his army into winter- 


quarters at Capua o. 
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IT is intimated by the Roman hiftorians, that 8 proved The ple- 
the deſtruction of Hannibal. Here it was, according to theſe ſures of 
authors, that thoſe ſoldiers, who had long been inured to the Capua 


prejud: cial 


„ Dion. Sic. I. xxvi, in excerpt. Vale. Liv. abi ſup. C. * 


19 PLuT. in Marcel. et. Onos. I. iv. c. 16. 
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greateſt fatigues, and braved the moſt formidable dangers, 
were vanquiſhed by luxury, and a flow of pleaſures, with 
which the minds of the Capuans, who were immeiſed in a 
profuſion of the moſt charming delights, had long been cor- 
rupted. Livy in particular intimates, that Haunibal's deli- 
cious abode at Capua was a reproach to his former conduct, 
and infinitely more prejudicial to his affairs, than the falſer 
ſtep he was guilty of, in not marching directiy to Rome after 
the battle of Caunæ; for this laſt error, according to that 


hiſtorian, might ſeem only to have retarded his victory; 


The prin- 


crpal cauſe 


whereas the former rendered him abſolutely incapable of con- 
quering. This we ſay, is the ſentiment of Livy, and has 
been adopted by ſeveral later writers ; but whether or no it 
is intirely azreeable to truth, will, if we conſider things with 
due attention, perhaps admit of ſome diſpute ?. 

Fon though we ſhould allow, that the martial genius of 
the Carthaginians was impaired by the bzwitching retirement 


of the de- at Capua, yet it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the bad 


cay of 


H. anni 


ſucceſs, which afterwards attended Hannibal's arms, ought 
to be aſcribe] to this, as its principal cauſe. The frequent 


- defeats that general afterwards gave the Romans, the ſeveral 


towns he reJuced in fight of the Roman armies, the bravery 
with which he maintained himſelf in Italy for fourteen yea:s 


after this event, in ſpite of the continued efforts of the ene- 
my, will not admit of ſuch a ſuppoſition. But Lrvy hiinſelf 


purs this beyond diſpute ; that author points out to us a cauſe 
of the declenſion of the Carthaginian affairs in Italy, different 
from the delights of Capua J. 


W have "by fore obſerved from hes. that the ſenate and 
people of Carthage ordered forty thouſand Numidian horſe, 
forty elephants, and a conſiderable body of Span infantry, 


with a proper ſum of money, to be ſent to /taly, in order to 


enable Hamibal to maintain and extend his conqueſts there. 
Had this ample ſupply been ſent him with an ex5cui.iun equal 


to the ſpirit with which it was granted, the Romans would 
have had no opportunity of reflecting upon Hannibal, on ac- 
count of his conduct at Capua. That general would, in all 
human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of the Car- 
thaginian repuvlic to have ſubmitted to the ſuperior force of 


his arms the next campaign. But, notwithſtanding the in- 


fluence of the Barcan faction, Hanno and his adherents found 


| Lis. thi laps VAI. Max. 1. ix. c. 1. Frog. 1. a: e. 6. 


Sex. Aua. Vicr. in Hannib. Zoxax. ubi ſupra, c. 3. 


1 LIV. I. xxiii. c. xiii. & c. 32. Idem, I. xxvi. Idem ibid. Zo- 
'XAA, ubi ſup. ; 
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means to only not retard the march of the intended ſuccours, 
but even to diminiſh them. Mago, through the artifices 
of that infatuated party, could obtain an order for only twelve 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe ; and 
even with this body of troops, inconſiderable as it was, he 
was ſent to Spain. Hannibal, being thus deſerted by his 


country, through the intrigues of a profligate and abandoned 


faction, who had come to a reſolution to ſacrifice the ſtate, 
of which they were members, to their private reſentment, 
found himſelf obliged to be on the defenſive, his army being 
reduced to twenty-ſix thouſand foot and nine thouſand horſe. 


As the Romans therefore, notwithſtanding the difficulties they 


were reduced to, ſent every year two conſular armies into the 
field, fully recruited, arid i in good order; as neither the Gauls 
nor Taliens were natural allies of the Carthaginians, and con- 
ſequently would ſcarce fail of abandoning them, as ſoon as 
fortune began to declare againſt them; there is no need to 


have recourſe to the pleaſures of Capua, in order to account 


for Hannibal's being driven out of Italy *. 

AT the return of the ſpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 
of their winter-quarters, and reſumed the ſiege of Cafilinum. 
He did not, however, puſh this on with vigour, as knowing 
that the place muſt ſoon ſurrender through want of proviſions. 


The famine raged ſo grievouſly amongſt the citizens, that 


they were obliged, fer ſome time, to feed upon the moſt 


loathſome animals. Valerius Maximus tells us, that one of 
them gave another a hundred Roman denarii for a ſingle 


meuſe ; which ſupported him, till Hannibal granted the ga- 
rilon a capitulation ; but the perſon who ſold it, in the mean 
time, periſhed with hunger. Pliny and Frontinus affirm, that 
this mouſe was purchaſed with two hundred Roman denarii 
and with theſe authors Livy, in the main, agrees. Marcel- 


lus, not being able to attempt raiſing the ſiege, by reaſon of 
an inundation of the Vulturnus, the troops in gariſon were 
forced to have recourſe to Hannibal's clemency, who, in- 


duced thereto by their brave defence, permitted them to march 
out of the town, upon the freemen's paying ſeven ounces of 


gold a head. Livy ſays, that, till the gold was paid, the 


Carthaginian general kept them in chains; but afterwards, 
with great honour, conducted them to Cumæ. Of the Præ- 
nefline gariſon, which, at the beginning of the ſiege, con- 
ſilted of five hundred and ſeventy men, near one half arrive 
ſafe at Prene/te, with their prætor Manitius, the reſt having 
been deſtroyed by fickneſs, famine, and the other caſualties 


r Vide Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xii, p.125 & a'ib 
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of war. Hiunibal reſtor:d Caſilinum to the Campanians, 
leaving there a Carthaginian gariſoa of ſeven hundred men, 
to defend the place againſt the Romans, in caſe they ſhould 
think proper, af er his departure, to attack it. Then, to 
complete the reduction of that part of Italy, in conjunction 
with the greateſt part of the Brutiz, he laid ſiege to Petilia, 
the only city of that nation, which held out againſt him. The 
Petilini immediately applied to the Romans for ſuccours in the 
moſt preſſing manner; but the perplexed ſtate of affairs would 
not permit the republic to aſſiſt them. Notwithſtanding 


| which they defended themſelves for ſeveral months againſt the 


reiterated attacks of the whole Carthaginian army, with in- 


_ credible bravery and reſolution \, 


DuRINGC theſe tranſactions in Itah, the war was carried 
on with great vizour in Spain. For tome time Aſurubal, the 
Carthaginian general there, kept himſelf upon the defenſive, 
not being in a condition to face either the Roman fleet under 
Publius Scipio, or the land- forces commanded by Cneius. 
However, at laſt receiving a reinforcement of four thouſand 
foot, and five hundred hoiſe, from Carthage, he ventured to 
move out of the faſtneſſes wherein he had before poſted bñim- 
ſcif, and advanced towards the enemy's camp. He likewiſe 
cave orders to have his fleet repaired, to protect the mari- 
time parts of the Carthaginiau provinces, and the iſlands ad- 
jaceut to them, trom all inſults of the enemy; but, before 
this was in a condition to put to ſea, he received intelligence, 
that ſcveral captains of ſhips had gone over to the Romans. 
i beſe captains, it ſeems, had been ſevercly reprimanded for 


abandoning the fleet upon the {bers through cowardice the 


laſt vear 3 which they not being able to brook, had, from 
that time, meditated a revolt from the Carthaginians, Not 
content with what they had already done, they endeavoured 
to cxcite the arprſiz to a detection ; in which they ſo far ſuc- 
cceded, that ſevcral towns were drawn off from their obe- 
diente to the Carthaginians, and another, that refuſed to join 
them, reduced by force. This uncxpected rebellion proved 
very prejudicial to Zaruba!, and a ſcaſonable diverſion in 
favour of the Romans ; for the Cartlaginian general, lcaving 
the Romans tothemſiclves, advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy's territories, with a delign to attack 
Gallas, the Carp fan general, who lay encamped under the 
Walls of the town he had laiciy polfcaed himſelf of. He there- 
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fore firſt ſent away his light- armed troops to reconnoitre the 
rebels, and draw them to an engagement, detaching immedi- 
ately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the neighbouring 
country, and cut off all the ſtraggling parties of the enemy, 
that ſhould be found diſperſed there; by which means many of 
the Carpeſfi were killed, others put to flight, and their camp 
alarmed a: the ſame n However, their forces being very nu- 
merous, they were ſo far from being terrified at this motion, that 
they inſtantly iſſued out of their camp in a body, dancing and 
fipping after their manner, with an intention to fall directly 
upon the Carthaginians. This ſudden inſtance of courage 
ſo damped the ſpirits of A/drubal”s main body, with which he 
was advancing to attack Galbus's camp, that he thought proper 
to take poſt on an eminence, in itſelf of difficult acceſs, but 
rendered more ſo by a river, which ſecured him from the 
enemy. Here he was rejoined by the two above- mentioned 
detachments, equally ſtruck with terror at the enemy's ap- 
proach ; nay, under ſuch terrible apprehenſions were the Car- 
thaginians at this juncture, that, notwithſtanding their camp 
might have been looked upon as inacceflible, A/drubal for- 
| tified it with an intrenchment, in order to cover it the more 
effectually from all attempts of the barbarians. Some ſkir- 
miſhes happened whilſt the two armies lay ſo near one anov- 
ther; but without any conſiderable Joſs on either fide. Livy 
tells us, that the Numidian cavalry were not fo good as the 
Carpeſian ; nor the Mauritanian dartmen as the Carpeſian 
targeteers, who, in activity, were equal to them, and in 
ftreneth, as well as courage, excelled then. Galbus, finding 
It impoſlible either to draw the enemy out of their camp, or 
force the intrenchment that covered it, ſcized upon Aſena, a . I 
town where A/4rubal had fixed his principal magazine, when =. 5 
he firſt entered upon the Cat peſian frontiers, and oy made 
himſelf maſter of the open country round about it. Aſdrubal, 
finding the enemy, not a little clated with their late ſucceſs, 
ſoon after to diſperſe themſelves in ſmall parties over the coun- 
try, and to lay aſide all diſcipline, both in their detachments _ F 
and thir camp, advanced out of his trenches, with his army H 
F drawn up in order of battle, and immediately fell upon them. 
The Carpeſians, not expecting fo ſudden an cnlet, being 
in confuſion, and having à good part of their forces then ro- 
ving about the c: untry, were £2: uy routed by the Carthagiui- 
ens, who continued the ſlaughiter a great bart ot the day. 
In fine, the whole body of the barbarians in thc camp, except 
a {mal} party, that  cleaped, by a vigorous fully, to ihe MOiin- 
tains and woods, was put to the ford; which threw the 
Carpe; Lito luck a 55 Hatice, that he next Cay the vehole 
: | Cc C2 Nation 
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nation ſubmitted to Aſdrubal. Soon after a courier arrived 


from Carthage, with orders to Aſdrubal to begin his march 
for Italy without delay. This changed the face of affairs in 
Spain ; for the Spaniards, upon the publication of this news, 
conſidered the Carthaginians as not in a condition to protect 
them ; and of courſe began to turn their eyes towards the 
Romans. Aſdrubal therefore diſpatched an expreſs to Car- 
thage, giving the republic an account how prejudicial the bare 
rumour of his departure had been to it ; at the ſame time 
adding, that if the late orders were put in execution, the 
Romans would be maſters of Spain, before he had paſſed the Jbe- 
us. To ſupport what he advanced, he declared, that after 


he had drawn the forces aſſigned him out of the Carthaginian 
provinces there, neither gariſons nor a general would be left 


capable of giving any oppoſition to the Romans; that, beſides 
this, the natives were not well affected to the Carthaginians ; 
and that therefore it would be at leaft proper for him to defer 
his march till a ſucceſſor arrived in Spain, with a ſtrong body 
of forces, to preſerve the Carthaginian acquiſitions there; 
ſince, whatever ſucceſs might attend their arms againſt the 
Romans, the diſpoſition of the Spaniards themſelves would re- 
quire no ſmall number of troops to be diſtributed amongſt 
them. But, notwithſtanding this juſt remonſtrance, the ſtate 


of Carthage perſiſted in its former reſolution, looking upon 
it as a matter of the utmoſt conſequence to ſupport Hannibal. 


However, it ſo far complied with Aſarubal's requeſt, as to 
ſend Himilco, with a competent army, and a conſiderable na- 
val reinforcement, into Spain, to watch the motions of both 


the natives and the Romans *. 


Himilco, having tranſported his forces to Spain, took care 


immediately to put himſelf inte a ſituation not to fear any in- 


ſults of the Spanzards. He fortified his camp, drew his ſhips 
on ſhore, and ſurrounded them with a ditch and a wall. Af- 
ter this he haſtened with the utmoſt expedition through the 
territories of ſeveral cantons, either open enemies to the Car- 
thaginians, or diſpoſed to be ſo, to Aſdrubal's camp, eſcorted 
by a choice detachment of horte, After he had imparted the 


orders of the ſenate to that general, and received from him 


inſtructions how to carry on the war in Spain, he returned to 
his own camp in fafety, the extreme celerity, with which he 
poſted through the territories of the above-mentioned Spaniſh 
cantons, not giving any of them an opportunity of diſcover- 
ing him. Before 4/druba! began his march for Italy, he fur- 
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niſhed himſelf with large ſums of money, which he exacted 
from the Spaniards ſubject to, and in alliance with, Carthage, 
being ſenſible, that Hannibal could never have reached the 


Alps, had he not been powerfully ſupported by gold. At laſt, 


having got all things in readineſs for the enterpriſe he was go- 
ing upon, he aſſembled all his forces, and advanced to the Ibe- 
rus. In the mean time, he received intelligence that the Ro- 
mans, appriſed of his approach, had laid ſiege to Jbera, a 
town deriving its name from the river on which it ſtood, and 
the richeſt in all that part of Spain. To induce them there- 
fore to raiſe that ſiege, he ſat down before another town, 
which had lately ſubmitted to the Romans. This had the deſired 
effect; for the Romans, leaving Ibera, immediately moved 
towards him, and encamped upon a ſpot about five miles 
diſtant from him. The conſequence of this action was a 
deciſive battle, wherein A/drubal gave proofs of an extraor- 
dinary military genius, though fortune declared againſt him. 


The Spaniards in his army, not reliſhing an [talian expedition, 


took to their heels at the firſt onſet ; the Mauritanian and Nu- 
midian horſe made but a faint reſiſtance ; ſo that the rout was 


general, and the ſlaughter dreadful. A/drubal did all that 
could be expected from the moſt conſummate general; he 
continued to give his orders with the greateſt preſence of mind, 


and to animate his men by his example, till all things became 


deſperate ; but, not being able to rally his troops, he found 


himſelf obliged to leave the ficld of battle and his camp to the 
enemy, together with the vaſt ſums of money he had amaſled 
for the Italian expedition. According to Eutropius and 


Orofius, the Carthaginiaus had twenty five thouſand men 
killed, and ten thouſand taken priſoners, in the action. Zo- 


naras intimates, that Cucius was ſo poſted with a body of 
troops, that very few of the Carihaginians found it poſſible 
to make their eſcape. After this blow, all the Span- 
ards, who had before been wavering in their fidelity to 
Carthage, declared for the victors. Aſdrubal, in the mean 
time, collecting the remains of his ſhattered army, was 


ſo far from being in a condition to attempt ſuccouring 


Hannibal, that, with great difficulty, he maintained him- 
ſelf in Spain v. 5 _ | 
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cover, that we have inſerted ſeveral circumſtances not taken 
notice of by that hiſtorian, with which we have been ſupplied 
by other antient writers. They are not therefore to be ſur- 
priſed, if they ſhould meet with ſeveral improbabilities, and 
even inconſiſtencies, in the relation ; ſince Livy muſt be al- 
lowed to have been moſt unreaſonably prejudiced againſt the 
Carthaginian republic, as well as in favour of his own. Fa- 
bius Piftor, Valerius Antias, and others, from whom he 
compiled his hiſtory, were of the ſame diſpoſition with him- 
ſelf in this particular. What truth therefore can be expected 
from them in a deſcription of any great ti anſactions, wherein 
the Carthaginians bore a principal part? The improbabilities 


and inconſiſtencies juſt hinted at are ſo glaring, that they can- 


not eſcape the eye of any attentive reader; for which reaſon 
it is ſuperfluous, would the nature of our deſign permit, to 
recite them. However, thus much is apparent from what the 
above-mentioned authors have tranſmitted to poſterity in the 
point before us, v/z. that the defeat of Aſdrubal, in a great 
meaſure, ruined Hannibal's affairs in Italy, though it was 
not attended with ſuch fatal conſequences in Spain as Lrvy 
ſuggeſts. That hiſtorian himſclf puts this laſt obſervation be- 


'yond diſpute, in ſome ſubſequent parts of his work. How 


greatly then are we to regret the loſs of that part of Polybius's 


excellent hiſtory treating of theſe campaigns in Spain! This, 


had it been extant, would undoubtedly have ſet us right in 
every important particular relating to them, But to return 
to the Carthaginian affairs in Ttaly w: rin — 
Hlimilco, who commanded the Carthaginian forces before 


thaginians Pelilia, carried on the fiege of that place with great vigour, 
reduce Pe. battering the walls with the utmoſt fury, and harraſſing the 


gariſon by continual aſſaults. However, the Petiliani de- 


ſended themſelves in a very gallant manner, deſtroying great 


numbers of the beſiegers, though they were but a hand- 
ful of men. But what not a little contributed to the de- 
fence of the place, was the bravery of the women, who 


diſtinguiſhed themſclves as much as the men on this oc- 


caſion. ey made frequent ſallies, burnt the enemy's 


wor«s, and then retired triumphantly into the town. Not- 
witiitan!tos which, Huunibal, having cut off all commu— 
nicauon betwixt them and the neighbouring country, they 


were ſo greatly preſſed by famine, that they found them- 


ſcives ohhged to ſend all the uſcleſs people out of the city, 
Wild, aCcuiulng to A han, were immediately butchered by 


the 


„ ˙ ] 


time, kept a ſecret correſpondence with the Brutii, who had 
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the Carthaginians in the ſight of the gariſon. At laſt, they 
reſolved to make a fally with their whole force, which they 
accordingly did ; but the greateſt part of them, through hun- 
ger and fatigue, not having ſtrength enough either to make 
uſe of their arms, or retire into the town, were put to the 
ſword. However, eight hundred of them cut their way 
through the enemy, and eſcaped in a body to the Romans, 
who, after the concluſion of this war, reinſtated them in their 
former poſſeſſions, and always took care to diſtinguiſh them 
by ſuch marks of eſteem, as their ſingular fidelity intitled 


them tox. | 
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AFTER the reduction of Petilia, Hannibal, having been A lile- 
rejoined by Himilco's detachment, advanced to Conſentia ; æciſe Con- 


which ſoon ſurrendered to him, Locri opened its gates upon 
the fiſt ſummons, the principal citizens having, for ſome 


united themſelves with the Carthaginian army. Croton, 
which was in a manner, deſerted by its inhabitants, and ſe— 
veral other cities of Magna Græcia did the like. Rhegium, 
though attacked by Hannibal with all his forces, held out 
bravely, and baffled all the efforts of the Carthaginians. Si- 
cily, in the mean time, wavercd in its fidelity to the Romans, 
the deicat at Cannz giving it ſuch an idea of the Carthaginian 


power, that it could not avoid diſcovering an inclination to 


| Oo 
follow the example of the Italians. Even the family of Hiero 
was not intirely free from this diſpoſition ;* for Gelon the heir 


apparent to the crown of Syracuſe, deſpiling Hiero's old age, 


declared for Hannibal; and had not death taken him off ſo 
opportunely, that Zero himſeif was ſuſpected of haſtening his 


ſentia, 
Croton, 
ocri, 


and other 


cities, 


fate, he might have made a powerful diverſion in favour of 


the Cartbaginians * 

Jonaras intimates, that ſomewhere ahout the period we are 
now upon, the dictator Junius, with a powerful corps, at- 
tended Hannibal, and mimicked all his motions. He en- 


camped, decamped, rcirethed his troops at the ſame time, 


and in the fame manner, the ſubtle Cartbaginian did; inſo— 
much, that the movements of both armies correſponded in 
every particular. Hannibal, obſerving this, immediately be- 


Hannibal 


outzurts the 


d: Fator 
Junius. 


gan to conſider, how he might reap ſome advantage from the 


whimitcal conduct of the dictator. He was not Jon's at a 
loſs for a ſtratagem on this occaſion : the firſt dark, tenipei- 
tubus, night that happene , he detached a good body of rorces 
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his natural reſt. This artifice, according to our author, had 
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out of his camp, ordering them to take poſt in ſome place at a 
ſinall diſtance from it, and to harraſs the Romans all night with 
continual ſkirmiſhes and alarms, if Junius made the ſame move- 
ment. With the other part of the army he repoſed himſelf in 
the camp till morning, and then recalled the abovementioned 
detachment, commanding every man of it immediately to take 


the deſired effect; for Junius, at the beginning of the night, 


obſerving a large body of troops to march out of Hannibals 
camp, and perceiving every thing there {till afterwards, ima- 


gined the whole Carthaginian army to have been in motion; 


and therefore drew all the forces out of his own camp, to ob- 
ſerve the enemy. The commander of the Carthaginian de- 


tachment, in purſuance of his orders, kept the Romans in 


action the whole night, and then retired into the camp, to 
repoſe his troops. Upon Junius's doing the ſame, Hannibal, 
with his freſh corps, fell upon the wearied Romans, now 
aſleep, and not dreaming of any attack, forced their camp, 
put great numbers of them to the ſword, and diſperſed the 
ret. The darkneſs of the night, as well as the tempeſtuous 
weather, did not a little contribute to the happy ſucceſs of 


this ſtratagem, ſince the Raman general was thereby rendered 


The Car- 
thaginians 
Prepare to 
invade 


Sardinia, 


incapable, either of diſcovering the number, or penetrating 


the deſign, of the Carthaginians*, 

In the mean time, a courier arrived at Carthage from 
the army in Spain, with letters from Aſdrubal, importing, 
that he had received a total defeat, and that the greateſt part 


of Spain had revolted to the Romans. The ſenate and people 


were thunderſtruck at this melancholy advice, which, for the 
preſent, diſconcerted all their meaſures. Mago was upon the 
point of ſetting out for /taly, with a reinforcement of twelve 
thouſand foot, fifteen hundred horſe, and twenty elephants, 
beſides a pecuniary ſupply of a thouſand talents in filver ; but 
his departure, upon the reception of this mortifying news, 
was countermanded, and he ordered to hold himſelf in rea- 


Jineſs to embarque for Spain at a minute's warning. Whilft 


matters were in this ferment at Carthage, embaſſadors arrived 
there from Sardinia, inviting the Carthaginians, in the name 


of Harficora, who, at that time bore the chief ſway there, and 


the other Sardinian prime nobility, to ſend over a body of 


troops, in order to take poſſo ſſion of that iſland. Theſe em- 


baſſadors inſinuated, That the Romans had ſcarce any forces 
there ; that the prætor Cornelius, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed 


merit, had left the and; ; that à new one, Perfeciſy raw and 
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unacguaintad with the genius of the Sardi, as well as their 
manners and conſtitution, was expected; that the Sardi were 
tired of the Roman government, and extremely incenſed again/? 
their imperious and avaritious maſters, for their grievous ex- 
act ions the laſt year; in fine, that nothing was wanting to in- 
duce them ta ſhake off the Roman yoke, but an encouragement 
thereto from ſome powerful flate, that would take them under 
its protectian. This embaſſy a little revived the drooping 
ſpirits of the Carthaginians, who thereupon immediately ſent 
| Mage to Spain with the aboveſaid ſuccours, and diſpatched 
Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Calvus , with the like number of forces 
to ſupport the Sardi. | | 
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WIIIs I the two potent republics of Carthage and Rome Hannibal 
were thus contending for ſuperiority, the eyes of all the concludes a 
neighbouring ftates were fixed upon them. Amongſt the reſt, treaty 

Philip, king of Macedon, had obſerved, with great attention, with Phi- 
the progreſs of this war. This, in point of prudence, he thought lip #ing of 


himſelf obliged to, as he was a neighbour to Italy, being 
ſeparated from it only by the [ontan ſea. At firſt, he was 
equally inclined to both parties; but finding Hannibal the 
favourite of fortune, he came to a reſolution to enter into an 
offenſive and defenſive alliance with the Carthaginians. To 
this end he ſent an embaſſy, with Xenophanes, one of his mi- 
niſters, at the head of it, to Hannilal's camp in Campania. 
This embaſſy happened to fall into the hands of the Romans, 
and was conducted to the prætor Valerius Levinus, in his 
camp at Nuceria ; but Xenophanes, by his addreſs, ptetend- 
ing he came to propoſe a treaty of friendſhip to the Romans, 


found means to purſue his route; and, upon arriving at 


Hannihbal's head - quarters, concluded a treaty with him, 
which, together with the preamble to it, was couched 
in the following terms; Copy of the treaty con- 


« cluded between Hannibal, general of the Carthasi- 


« nian army, Mago, Myrcan, Barmocar, all tic ſena— 


« tors of Carthage, together with the whole body of 


©. forces then preſent, on the one fide ; and Xenpanes, 


<« ſon of Cleomachus, an Atheman, miniſter plenipoteniiary 
c of Philip, ſon of Demetrius, king of Macedon, the 1ace- 


c doman nation, and their allies, on the other. The ar- 


ce ticles of this treaty are agreed upon in. the moſt ſolemn 


4 manner by both the contracting powers, in the preſence 
c of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; of the Demon of Carthage, 
6 Hercules, and Iolaus; of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; 
a Liv, ubi ſup. c. 32. | 
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<< of thoſe divinities, who are confederates with Carthage ; 
« of the Sun, Moon, and Earth; of the Rivers, Meadows, 
« and Waters; of the tutelary deities of Carthage, Macedon, 


« and Greece; and laſtly, of thoſe deities, who, preſiding in 


cc war, aſſiſt at, and ſuperintend, the ſigning of the preſent 
« treaty. Hannibal, general of the Carthaginian forces, 
ec the ſenators above-mentioned, and the whole Carthaginian 


* army, declare this, according to the mutual) intention of 


« both parties, to be a treaty of amity, by virtue of which 
<< the contracting powers are, from henceforth, obliged to 
<< treat each other as friends and brethren. In conſequence 


4 thereof, of this convention, king Philip, the Macedo- 


© nian nation, and the Greeks their allies, engage themſelves 
« to defend and ſupport, to the utmoſt of their power, 
cc the lords the Carthaginians (P), Hannibal their general, 
cc all the ſenators and forces with him, all governors of pro- 
cc vinces under the dominion of Carthage, who govern by 
ce the ſame laws, the people of Utica, and all other cities 
cc and nations ſubject to the Carthaginian empire, all who bear 
« arms in their ſervice ; all the cities in alliance with them in 
c Hay, Gaul, and Liguria; and all that ſhall hereafter be- 


* 


& come their allies in thoſe countries. On the other hand, 
c the Carthaginian armies, the inhabitants of Itica, all the 


ce cities and ſtates ſubject to Carthage, all the Carthaginian 


< allies, and their troops, all the nations of Itahy, Gaul, 
and Liguria, that are in a ſtate of amity with the Cartha- 


c ginians, or that ſhall hereafter enter into an alliance with 


ce them, ſolemnly oblize themſelves to preſerve from all in- 


6 jurics and inſults, nd ſtrenuouſſy to ſupport, Mbilip king 


”— of Macedon, the Macedonian nation, together with the 


(P) We have tranſlated here the OI KYPIOI KAPXHAONIOIL of 
Polybius, the lords the Carthaginians, and not the inian 


Lords; ſince the laſt expreſſion ſeeras to refer only to the ſenate and 


the ſuffetes; whereas the tormer includes likewile the people, who, 
at the ſigning of this treaty, were the moſt powerful pact of the re- 


public of Carthage; and that this alliance was concluded by Phi- 
lip's miniſters with the whole republic of Carthage, not with the 


ſenate and ſuffetes, in exclufion of the plebgians, no one can doubt, 


do we ſee in the treaty of U;rech?, to omit ſeveral others of late 


date, the ſtates general are ſtyled the lords the flates general. How- 


ever, we do not pretend to inſiſt upon the truth of this tranſla- 1 


tion, only offer it as a conjecture to our learned readers, leaving 
it to them either to admit it, or reject it, as they ſhall think pro- 
per (22). „„ | | 
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% Greeks their allies. No clandeſtine practices ſhall be car- 

<< ried on by either party to the prejudice of the other. Both 

«© powers ſhall, with the utmoſt ſincerity and alacrity, act 

<< againſt the enemies of Carthage and king Philip, except, 

* ſuch kings, cities, or ports, as ſhall have contracted 4 

wm friendſhip with either of them. The Romans. ſhall be 
looked upon as a common enemy, till ſuch time as the 

© gods ſhall be pleaſed happily to terminate the war already 

* commenced. King Philip, the Macedonian nation, and 

de the Greeks their allies, ſhall ſupply the Carthaginians with 

all neceſfaries, in order to carry on this war, in ſuch man- 

<< ner as ſhall be hereafter ſettled by a particular convention. 

If Heaven ſhould not vouchſafe ſucceſs to the arms of the 

** high allies, but they ſhould be obliged to enter into a ne- 

15 gotiation with the enemy, and even conclude a peace with | 
them, they ſhall all be comprehended in that treaty. The | 


© Romans ſhall never be permitted to have any ron fer the 


* 


6 iſland of Carcyra, nor to exerciſe any dominion the 
e inhabitants of Apollonia, Epidanmus, Pharus, Dimalle, 
e Parthus, and Atintania. They ſhall be obliged to deliver 
© up to Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations, who 
de ſhall be found in any part of their territories. If the Ro- 
c mans ſhall hereafter declare war againſt either of the con- 
ce tracting powers, they ſhall mutually affift each other, as 
„ occaſion ſhall require. The ſame thing ſhall be done by 
<< both parties, if any other power comes to a rupture with 
ce either of them, except it be a king, ſtate, or city, with 
„ which the other was before in alliance. It ſhall be lawful. 
either to cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add new 
<< ones to it, by the mutual conſent of both E if it ſhall 
ec hereafter be judged expedient ſo to do b. 
| Ta1s copy of the articles of the offenſive and defenſive 
alliance concluded betwixt the Carthaginians and Philip king 
of Macedon, preſerved to us by Polybius, is a moſt curious 
and valuable fragment of antiquity, as ſerving not only to 
give us a good idea of the moſt noted objects of the Cartha- - 
ginian worſhip, but likewiſe to exhibit to our view the form 
and manner in which that nation drew up their treaties ; for 
tit appears pretty plain from Polybius, that the Carthaginians 
were looked upon as the chief party concerned in this engage- 
ment; and that the preparing of the inſtrument we have given 
3 ourreaders here a tranſlation of, was intirely left to Hannibal. 
It likewiſe further appears, that Livy has not ſo much given 
us the articles of chis treaty, as certain inferences and conclu- 


a 
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: fions drawn fromi thoſe articles, ſome of which were, in all 
probability, falſe, taken from Fabius Pictor, V alerius Antias, 

and others, who in few particulars, relating to the Cartha- 
ginians, paid the greateſt regard to truth. For theſe reaſons, 
we could not prevail upon ourſelves to omit the inſertion of 
a tranſlation of the copy abeve-mentioned in this work, which, 

we doubt not, will oblige all the curious and inquiſitive a- 

mong our readers *. | | e 5 
Philip's WHEN the Macedonian embaſſadors returned home, Han- 
embaſſa- ni bal ſent three miniſters with them, viz. Giſco, Boſtar, and 
dors inter- Migo, in order to bring him king Philip's ratification of the 
cepted by above-mentioned treaty. They had a veſſel waiting for them, 
the Ro- privately ſtationed near the temple of June Lacinia in Cala- 
mans. ria; but were ſcarce got out to ſea, when they were deſcried 
by the Romans. Some light galleys of Corcyra, being de- 

tached from the Roman ſquadron, then cruiſing off the coaſts 

of Calabria, ſoon came up with them, and obliged the veſſel 
they were on board immediately to ſurrender. In this emergen- 
cy, Xenophanes had recourſe to another falſhood, aſlerting, 

That all the paſſes and high ways in Campania were ſo guarded 

by the Carthaginian parties, that he feund it impoſſible to go to 

Rome, as he was ordered, but without effect; for the Car- 
thaginian miniſters were betrayed by their language and habits, 

by which means the Romans diſcovered the whole ſecret, ſent 
both the Carthaginian and Macedonian embaſſadors priſoners 

to Kome, and diverted the impending ſtorm this formidable 

league threatened them with, in the manner related by us in 
a lor mer part of this hiſtoryh 43. 1 
4), Car. ABOUT this time, Hannibal received intelligence, that 
thaginian the Campꝛnians, who had aſſembled an army of fourteen 
affairs go thouſand men to act in favour of the Carthaginians, had been 
to decay iuntirely defeated by Gracchus at Hame, to which place they 
bol“ by ſea had advanced, in order to ſeize upon Cumæ, with the loſs of 
«i land. above two thouſand men, together with Marius Alfius their 
commander, and thirty-four colours. He therefore, without 

loſs of time, marched to Hame ; but, upon his arrival there, 


found only the carcaſes of the Campanians who fell in the | 


late action, with which the ground was ſtrewed, the enemy 
having retired, immediately after the battle, to Cume. For 
the preſent, Hannibal re-occupied his former camp upon mount 
Tifata ; but, at the ſolicitation of the Campanians, after hav- 
ing ravaged all the country about Cumæ, he laid ſiege to that 


© PoLYB. ubi ſup. & Liv. I. xxiii. c. 33. EvuTRroy. I. iii. c. 12. 
Oos. I. iv. c. 16. d Jus Trix. I. xxix. c. 4. Liv. ubi ſup. 
c. 34. Vide & Univerſ. hiſt vol. xii. p. 136. 
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city. Having applied a high moveable tower to the walls of 
the place, he made a vigorous aſſault ; but the Roman conſul, 
who had thrown himſelf into the town, having raiſed one 


upon .the walls that overtopped this, and poſted ſome men in 
it, who diſcharged a great number of flaming torches, be- 


5 


ſides a vaſt quantity of other combuſtible materials ſet on fire, 


upon the beſiegers, the Carthaginians were put into diſorder; 
which being obſerved by the gariſon, a ſtrong party ſallied out 
of the town, put them to the rout, and purſued them as far 
as their camp, which was about a mile diſtant. Livy tells us, 


that Hannibal loſt fourteen hundred men on this occaſion upon 


the ſpot, bciides forty taken priſoners. However, the next 
day the Cortbaginian drew up his army in order of battle be- 


twixt his camp and the town, in order to draw the Romans to 


an engagement; but the conſul declining this, he immedi- 
ately decamped, and took poſt again upon mount Trfata. 
Whilſt theſe things happened, Hanno was defeated at Grumen- 

3 Longus, and loſt four thou- 
{and men upon the field of battle, beſides forty-one colours. 


After this blow, Hanno abandoned Lucania to the enemy, 
and retreated into the country of the Brutii. Upon theſe re- 


peated inſtances of. ill ſucceſs, three towns of the Hirpini re- 
voited from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who took a 
thouſand priſoners there, and cauſed them all to be ſold under 
the ſpear. A little before theſe diſaſters happened, Aſdrubal, 


ſurnamed Calvus, ſet fail from (Carthage, with the armament 


under his command, for Sardinia; but received great dam- 
age from a ſtorm he met with in his paſſage, and was obliged 
to put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iſlands. Here he 
ſtaid a while, in order to refit his fleet; which gave the Ro- 


mans time to make head againſt the Carthaginians in Sardinia, 


and conſequently not a little contributed to the fignal over- 


throw A/drubal ſoon after received in that iſland e. 

Ppilip, king of Macedon, being informed, that his embaſ- 
ſadors, together with the Carthaginian miniſters ſent by Han- 
2ibal, had fallen into the hands of the Romans, ſent Heracli- 


tus Scotinus, Crito Berræus, and Sofitheus Magnes, three no- 
blemen he could confide in, to conclude a freſh treaty with 


that general, This they happily performed; but, as the ſum- 


mer was ſpent in this negotiation, Philip could not put him- 
ſelf ſoon enough in motion to make any diverſion in favour of 


the Cartbaginians. Hannibal therefore now began conſide- 


Marcellus 
gains ano- 
ther con ſi- 
der able 
advantage 
over Hau- 
nibal. 


rably to loſe ground. Fabius, having paſſed the Vulturauns, 


Lr. J. xxiii. c. 35. & ſeq. Pur. in Hannib. 


Trebula 
2 


in conjunction with his collegue, took the cities of Cemlullteria, 
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Trebula, and Anflicula, by aſſault, making the Carthaginiar 


gzriſons therein priſoners of war. In the mean time, Han- 


nibal kept a ſecret correſpondence with the populace ot Nola, 
who were at his devotion, engaging them to dcliver the city 
into his hands; which being communicated to Fabius, he ſent 
the proconſul Marcellus, with a body of troops thither, to 
gariſon the place, and protect the nobility, wlio were in the 
Roman intereſt ; and, in the mean time, poſted himſelf be- 
twixt Nola and the Carthaginian camp upon mount Trifata, 
in order to cut off all communication betwixt them. Mar- 


cellus likewiſe made frequent incurſions into the territories of 


the Hirpini, and the Samnites Caudini, where he committed 


great depredations. This induced the Hirpini and the 
Samnites to ſend deputies to Hannibal, reproaching him 


with his indolence, and telling him, That Marcellus ſeem- 
ed rather to be the conqueror at Caunæ than Hannibal. 
To whom Hannibal replied, That as the blow given the 


Romans at Canne had eclipſed all his other victories, ſo they 


ſhould ſoon ſee the glory of that obſcured by another more 
iNutftrious atenierement; and then, diſmiſſing them with 
magniticent preſents, he advanced towards Nola, after having 


left a ſufficient body of troops to guard his camp on mount 
| Tifata. Upon his approach, he ſent Hanno, with a detach- 


ment of the forces, to perſuade the No/ans to ſurrender their 
city to the Carthaginians. To which end, by Marcellus's 


permiſſion, he had a conference with Herennius Baſſus and 


Herius Petrius, tio perſons of the firſt diſtinction in the place; 


but without effect. Hannibal therefore, ſitting down before 


the city, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking it with 


the utmoſt vigour ; which Marcellus obſerving, ſallied out 
upon his forces with ſuch fury, that the action then had be- 
come general, had not the combatants on both ſides been 


obliged to draw off by a violent ſtorm. On this occaſion 
the Caribagiuiaus, according to Livy, loſt thirty men; but 


the Romans not one. Two days afterwards, a bloody engagement 


happened within a mile of Nola, wherein the Carthaginians 
were worſted, being driven out of the field of battle, with the 


loſs of a thouſand men killed, and fixteen hundred made pri- 


ſoners, beſi les nineteen military enſigns, two elephants, &c. 


taken, and four of the laſt- mentioned animals ſlain. A bo- 


dy of near thirteen hundred Spaniſh and Numidian horſe, 
immediately after this defeat, deſerted to the Romans; which 
was a great oss to Hannibal, as theſe were ſome of his veteran 


troops, that had attended him in all his expeditions. Fabius, 
now laying aſide his uſual caution, penetrated into the very 


heart of Campania ; and hearing of Hannibaf's retreat into 


Apulia, 
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Apulia, moved towards Capua, deſtroying all the country, as 
he advanced, with fire and ſword ; which concluded the ope- 
rations of this campaign in /ta;yf. 

Ix the mean time, Aſdrubal being detained in one of the 1 Our: 
ports of the Balearic iſlands by the accident above-mentioned, chaginians 
Manlius landed his forces at Caralis, and, upon taking a re- „ge more 

view of them, found them to conſiſt of twenty-two thouſand 5 — 
foot and twelve hundred horſe. At the head of this army he of Sardinia 
marched into the enemy's territories, and encamped near 
Harſicora, the Sardinian general, who, being gone into 
the diſtrict of the Pellidi Sardi, to aſſemble all the youth 
there able to bear arms, in order to reinforce his troops, had 
left his ſon Hioflus to command in his abſence. Hioſtus, be- 
ing a raſh young man, ventured an engagement with Man- 
lius, wherein he had the misfortune to be overthrown, having 
thirty thouſand of his men killed upon the ſpot, and thirteen 
hundred taken priſoners. The body aſſembled by Harſicora, 
upon this melancholy news, immediately diſperſed itſelf over 
the fields and woods ; but, at laſt, retired to a city calied 
Cornus, the capital of the aforeſaid diſtrict. Sardinia now 
muſt have been totally loſt, had not Aſdrubal arrived in the 
critical moment with the forces ſent from Carthage for the 
ſupport of the Sardi. Harficora ſoon joined him with all the 
Sardinian troops he could draw together; and, immediately 
after this junction, the con federates advanced into the territo- 
ries of the Roman allies, laying waſte the whole country 
through which they moved. Their intention was to have 
marched directly to Caralis, and ſeized upon that capital; but 
Manlius came up with them before they could put their de- 
ſign in execution. After ſome flight ſkirmiſhes betwixt the 
advanced guards of the two armies, a general action enſued, 
wherein the Sard; were ſoon put to the rout ; but the Car- 
thaginians continued the fight with extraordinary bravery, in- 
ſomuch, that victory hung in ſuſpenſe for above the ſpace of 
four hours. However, they were at laſt intirely defeated, and 
diſperſed beyond a poſhbility of rallying. Twelve thouſand 1 
of the Sardi, and three thouſand Carthaginians, fell in this \? 
battle ; ſeven. hundred of both nations were made priſoners, * 
and nineteen colours taken. Mago, a near relation of Hanni 
bal, Hanno, another Carthaginian nobleman, the chief fo- 
menter of all theſe troubles in Sardinia, and Aſdrubal the ge- 
neral, were in the number of the latter; but Hieſtus, the 
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ſon of Har fi- 2a, in that of the former, witch threw his 
father into ſuch an exceſs of grief, that he laid violent hands 
on himſelf. The ſhattered remains of the Carihbaginian and 
Sardinian army fled to Carnus, and, upon the fi: ft ſummons of 
the conqueror, ſurrendered at diſcretion. All tue cities and 
fortreſſes likewiſe, either in the Carthagiuian ſuriſdiction or 
that of Harficora, in a few days mide their tubmiſhon to Man- 
lius; who ſoon ſet ſail from Caralis for the coalt of Itah, 
with the priſoners, as well as vaſt booty, he had acquired in 
this ſucceisful expedition s. 

Aj Zrubal had no ſooner landed his troops in Sardinia, as * 


thaginians ready related, than he ſent the fleet back t) Mica, the admi- 
Wor [ted a ral of which, in his paſſage, was attacked by a &onun ſquadron 


Jon. 


Seme nf 
a fairs in 
Spain. 


the Carthaginians, opened its gates to him. 
mifſe] his principal aim, and, without making any new at- 


of fifty ſail, under the command of T. Otacilius the pretor ; 


who having ravaged the maritime part of the territory of Car- 
thage, was ſteering hi, courſe towards Sardinia, in queit of 
this very fleet. The Romans took ſeven Carthaginian gal- 


leys, with their crews, the reſt eſcaping by ſteering off in 


time; and by favour of a tempeſt, that aroſe during the heat 
of the action. About this time Bomilcar arrived at Lecri 
with a reinforcement of troops, forty elephants, and a conſi- 


derable ſupply of proviſions and military ſtores, from Car- 


thage. After a ſhort ſtay here, he joined Hanno, who, at 
that time, lay encamped in the country of the Brutii, having 
narrowly eſcaped being cut off by Appius, who, having ſud- 
denly paſſed the ſtraights of Reggio, unexpectedly advanced 
to the gates of Locri, i in order to have ſurpriſed him. Appius 
took poſt in the neighbourhood of Locri immediately after 
Bomilcar's departure; ſo that the city, being abandoned by 


tempts, ſoon after returned to Ate Jana k. 


However, be 


Tarr Ca: thaginians, according to Livy, ſuſtained this year 


a very conſiderable lots in Spain. Aſclrubal, Hago, and Ha- 
milcar the ton of Bemilcar, three Carthaginias generals, laid 
fieze to Illiturgi, which had revolted to the Romans. The 
Romans, with no tmall difficulty, forced their way through the 
enemy's three camps, and ſupplied their allics with all things ne- 
ceſſary, when they were upon the point of ſurrendering for 
want of ſuch a ſupply. This encouraged the Scipios to fven- 


ture a battle with the Carthaginiant, whoſe army conſiſted of 
lixty thouſand men, 8 theirs did not amount to above fix 


5 Liv. ubi. ſup. c. 49-42. Fon. of 7 <6 Oxos. I. iv. c. 
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teen thouſand. Aſdrubal's camp, being by far the moſt con- 
ſiderable, was firſt attacked by the Romans; which being bo- 
ſerved by Mago and Hamilcar, they advanced, each of them 


at the head of his reſpective corps, to ſupport him, But, not- 


withſtanding the inequality of numbers, according to the ſame 


author, all the Carthaginian camps were forced, and their ar- 


my overthrown, with the loſs of above ſixteen thouſand men up- 
on the ſpot, three thouſand made priſoners, five elephants 
Dain, beſides a thouſand horſes, ſixty military enſigns, and 
hve elephants taken. The conſequence of this defeat was 
the raiſing of the ſiege of [//iturgi, from whence the Cartha- 
gini ans retired with great precipitation to Incibili, and in a 
ſhort time found means ſo to recruit their forces out of the 


Spaniſh provinces, that they ventured another engagement 


with the Scipios; but, their unhappy fate ſtill attending them, 
they were routed again, and driven out of the field of battle, 
with the loſs of thirteen- thouſand men killed in the action 
and the purſuit. Three thouſand prifoners, above forty co- 
lours, and nine elephants, fell into the hands of the victors. 

After this battle, adds Livy, all the different nations of 
Spain revolted to the Romans ', . 

OuR readers will be beforehand with us in obſerving with 
what improbabilities, not to ſay abſurdities, this narration of 
Livy is clogged. How can it be ſuppoſed poſſible for Aſdru- 
bal, after the complete defeat he niet with in Spain only the 
laſt year, to allemble another army of ſixty thouſand men ſo 
ſoon in the ſame country, eſpecially ſince the Carthaginians 


had reintorced their troops in Jtaly, and ſent a very conſide- 


rable body of forces to invade Sardinia ? It Aſdrubal, after 
the terrible blow he received laſt year, could ſcarce maintain 
himſelf in any part ot Spain, as this author himſclf expreſly 


_ aſſerts, what probability is there, that, in the ſpace ot a very 


few months only, he ſhould ave become fo prodigiouſly ſuperior 


in ſtrength to his conquerors the Romans, eſpecially fince the 


Spantards in general had declared againit him ? Laſtly, ad- 
mitting all this to be true, can it be imagined, that immedi— 
ately after the ſecond fatal overthrow mentioned here by our 
author, the Carthaginian general could form fo numerous an 


army out of the Spi nations, who had before eſpouſed the 


Roman intereſt? The inconſiſtencies couched in theſe queries 
are certainly ſo glaring, that it would be intirely needleſs to 
expatiate upon them; and thereſore we ſhall content our- 
ſelves with ring barely hinted at them here, as thinking this 


i Idem ibid. Vide & Fron. Eorroy. Gs & 7oxar. ubi ſup. 
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ſufficient to confirm what we have elſewhere obſerved of the 

partiality of this hiſtorian, or at leaſt of thoſe he extracted his 

materials from k. 
The troops No conſiderable movements happened during the time the 
in Italy on troops on both ſides lay in winter-quarters. The cita- 
both fides del of Croton, however, was abandoned to the people of 
go into Locri, allies of the Carthaginians, after the concluſion of the 
Wwinter- eampaign, Hannibal took up his winter-quarters at Arpi, 
942rteri. and the conſul Sempronius his at Luceria. Each commander 
kept a watchful eye upon his antagoniſt, and endeavoured ro 
animate his men, the Carthaginian and Roman parties fre- 
quently ſkirmiſhing with one another !. ; 


Hanniba 3 4 5 
1 Azur this time Hannibal found means to raiſe commo- 
commrions tions in Sicily, which turned out not a little to his advantage. 


zn Sicily. After the death of Fiero, by ſeveral artful ſteps, he fixed his 
grandſon Hieronymus, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 
Syracuſe, in the intereſt of the Carthaginians. Some authors 


rele, that this young prince reigned only thirteen months; 


tha, after he came to the crown, he ſhewed a moſt aban- 
doned diſpoſition ; and that many prodigies at Syracuſe pre- 
ceded his acceſſion. Polybius, however, differs from theſe 
authors, in relation to his character; though he allows, that 
he was a weak and unjuſt prince. Soon after he had entered 
into a league with Han»ibal and the ſtate of Carthage, he was 
aſlaſſinated by the direction of Indigemines, one of the officers 
of his guards, But for the particulars of this horrid action, as 
well as the effect it had upon the affairs of Carthage and Sy- 


racuſe, we mult refer our readers to a former part of this 


hiſtory „5 5 | 
Th Ro- 4 BE Capuans, hearing of the valt preparations madcin all the 
man 24e R "ar provinces for the vigorous profecution of this war, no 
ſome ad- 
vantage Current year, were thrown into a great conſternation, eſpe- 
over Clay as they knew themſclvcs to be, above all others, obnoxi- 


Hannibal. ous to the Romans, They therefore, in the moſt preſſing 


terms, intreated Hannibal to move immediately to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and prevent the Romans from taking poſt before their 
city. {Z2an;ba!, in compliance with their requeſt, advanced 


with al! e xhzdition to mount Tifata near Capua, where the 


former year h had encamped ; and, after leaving one body 
of SpHjEqAul, and Numidians to defend the advantageous ſpot 
of grouni he had then poſſeſſed himſelf of, and another to 


- PR" * = 5 | 

E Vice LI v. I. xxiii. c. 29. & c. 49. | Liv. I. xxiv. c. 14 
w LI v. ubi. ſap. c. 4---8, Pol YB. I. vii. in excerpt. Valeſ. Uni- 
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Is than eighteen legions being deſtined for the ſervice of the 
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reinforce the gariſon of Capua, he marched to the lake A- 
vernus, under the pretence of ſacrificing to the gods, but, in 
reality, to attempt making himſelf maſter of Puteoli, into 
which Fabius had, ſome time before, thrown a body of troops. 
Having ravaged the territory of Cume, as far as the promon- 
| tory of Myſenum, he prefented himſelf before Puteoli, and 
ſummoned the gariſon, conſiſting of fix theuſand men, to 
ſurrender ; but finding the Romans determined to defend 
themſclves to the laſt drop of blood, and that the place was, 
in a manner, impregnable, he thought proper to retire. Soon 
after this repulſe, the populace of Nola, upon his approach 
towards their city, ſent to Hannibal, deſiring of him ſome 
forces to defend them againſt the ſcnate, who were friends 
to the Romans. But Marcellus, having with great difficulty 
paſſed the Vulturnus, reinforced the gariſon of Nola with ſix 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, and thereby prevent- 
ed the Carthaginian from being admitted into the place. In 
the mean time, Hanno, marching out of the country of the 
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Brutii, encamped within three miles of Beneventum, upon the 


river Calor ; which Gracchus being informed of, moved at 
the head of a large detachment, conſiſting chiefly of ſlaves, 
and pitched his tents within a mile of him. This vicinity of 
the two camps ſoon brought on a general action, wherein the 
Carthaginians were defeated, with very conſiderable loſs, 
During theſe tranſactions, in the neighbourhood of Beneven- 
tum, Hannibal appeard again before No!a ; but Marcellus, 
having joined the proprætor Pomponius, and ordered Claudius 
Nero, with a ſtrong body of horſe, to fall upon the enemy's 
rear, attacked him. After a briſk diſpute, the Reman gained 


the advantage, and might have intirely overthrown the Car- 
thaginian, could Nere have executed his orders; but that 


commander having, by ſome unforeſeen accident, been hin- 
deted from coming up with the enemy in time, nothing de- 
ciſive happened on either ſide. Hannibal ſoon after drew off 
his forces from before Nola, and retreated towards Taren- 
tum n. nn, | Rs | | 
Hanne, after the diſgrace he had received near Beneventum 


? Hanro 


retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body of Romans FIN 
7 


ſent by Gracchus to ravage the country, he ſoon diſperſed 
them, putting a great number of them to the fword, Which. 
made him fome amends for his former difaiter. Tabus and 
Marcellus now jointly carried on the ſiege of Caſtlium, wich 
they puſhed fo vigorouſly, that it was at laſt obliged to capi- 


a Liv. ubi ſup, c. 11--13. Univerſ. vol. xii. p 137, & ſeq. Vide 
& Liv. ubi ſup. c. 1318. APPian. & Put, in Hannib. 
5 Ee 2 | Eo tulate 
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tulate. Fabius granted them a capitulation, the chief article 
of which was, that they ſhould have leave to retire to Capua; 
but Marcellus, Roman like, broke this, maſſacring many of 
them, and ſending all the reſt, except fifty, that eſcaped to 
Fabius, priſoners to Rome. After this exploit, the Romans, 
in a very heroic manner, deſtroyed with fire and ſword the 


whole country of the Caudine Samnites, carried off from 


thence an immenſe quantity of plunder, and took by ſtorm 


the cities Compulteria, Teleſia, Compſa, Melæ, Fulſulæ, and 


Hannibal 


advances © 


to Taren- 
tum, but 
ewithout 


any effect. 


Orbitanium. Blande in Lucania, and Aucæ in Apulia, like- 


wiſe underwent the ſame fate. Hanno, with the booty he 


got in the late ation, arrived ſafe in the country of the Bru- 
tii, the Roman forces in thoſe parts not being ſtrong enough 
to intercept him o. | | 
WIIISsT Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, 
five young Tarentine noblemen, that had been taken priſon- 
ers in the battles of the lake Thraſymenns and Cannæ, and 


diſmiſſed, with great politeneſs, by that general, arrived 


there as embaſſadors from the city of Tarentum,, They told 


him, „That, in return for his kindneſs to them, they had, 


ec prevailed upon the Tarentines to prefer his friendſhip to 
% that of the Romans; and that they would open their gates 


to him upon his preſenting himſelf before the town. 


| Salapia, ordering vaſt quantities of proviſions, amaſſed in the = 


ther. Having an intention to fix there his winter-<quarters, 
he likewiſe ſent detachments of Moors and Numidians to car- 
ry off every thing valuable, that could be found in the diſtrict. 


Hannibal, relying upon this aſſurance, ſoon after advanced 


into the neighbourhood of Tarentum ; but finding that no- 


body offered to ſtir, the proprætor Valerius having thrown a 


boy of troops into the place juſt before, he bent his march to 


territories of Metapontum and Heraclea, to be brought thi- 


of Salentum, and the adjacent woody parts of Apulia. A- 
mongſt other things, that were the produce of the country, 


they brought off a large number of wild horſes, four thouſand 


ot which, being tamed, were very ſerviceable to Hannibal in 


the remounting of his cavalry ?. 


From the continent of Italy we ſhould now paſs over to 
the iſland of Sicily, which was the theatre of very conſiderable 


| tranſactiong\during this period, according to Polybrus, Livy, 


and Plutarch, But as ſo full and ample an account of theſe 


tranſactions has been given in a former part of this work, that 


not a ſingle circumſtance of note relative thereto has been 


„ Liv. ubiſup, c. 19-21. Vide & Univer, hiſt. ubi ſup, 
P Liv. ubi ſup. c. 13. & c. 20, 
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omitted, we cannot ſo much as touch upon them, without 
being guilty of a repetition. We hope therefore it will be 
deemed ſufficient for us to have hinted to our readers, that 


the affairs of. Sicily, however interwoven with thoſe of other 
nations, do moſt properly belong to the hiſtory of Syracuſe 1. 
NoTwiITHSTANDING the loſſes the Carthaginians ſuſtain- q,. 
ed the laſt year in Spain, Aſdrubal and Mago, the beginning ,.,;, 
of this campaign, defeated a ſtrong body of Spaniards ; which Spain. 
might have been of bad conſequence to the Romans, had not 
Publius advanced with all expedition to the [berus, in order 


to ſupport his confederates. The Romans encamped at Caſ- 
trum Altum, a place famous for the death of the great Ha- 


milcar. Though this was a fortreſs of great ſtrength, and 


abundantly ſtored with proviſions, Publius, finding all the 


adjacent country poſſeſſed by the enemy, and his troops great- 
ly harraſſed by their horſe, ſoon decamped, and poſted him- 


ſelf on a ſpot not ſo much expoſed to their inſults. The Car- 


thaginians cut off above two thouſand Romans, in various 


rencounters, during Publius's ſhort ſtay at Caftrum Altam. 
Publius, ſoon after his“ arrival in his new camp, which he 
immediately fortified with a retrenchment, went, with a de- 
tachment of his light-armed troops, to reconnoitre ſome of 


the neighbouring places ; which being obſerved by the Car- 


thaginian general, he advanced, at the head of his forces, to 
attack him, and had ſurpriſed him in a plain, had he not had 
the precaution to retire in time to an eminence, where he de- 
fended himſelf, till his brother Cneius came to his relief. 


 Ca#tuls, a ſtrong and noble city of Spain, and fo ſtrictly al- 


lied with the Carthaginians, that Aſdrubal had taken him a 
wife from thence, now revolted to the Romans. The Car- 
thaginians, not diſcouraged at this, laid ſiege to IIliturgi, 
wherein was a Roman gariſon, which. was in great danger of 
ſurrendering to them for want of proviſions. Cneius, hearing 


of this, forced his way through the enemy's camp into the 


town, ſupplied it plentifully with every thing needful, and 
the next day ſallying out upon the enemy, killed ſo many of 
them, that, in the two actions, they loſt twelve thouſand men 
upon the ſpot, and he took above ten thouſand priſoners, to- 


gether with thirty-two colours; and all this with a ſingle le- 


gion only. The Carthaginians, being thus obliged to abandon 
the ſiege of Illiturgi, marched from thence to attack Bigerra, 
another city in alliance with Rome; but Cneius forced them 
to raiſe this likewiſe, without ſtriking a ſtroke. Afterwards 


1 Idem ibid. c. 21--40. Pol vn. l. viii, Prur. in Marcel. U- 
niverſ. hiſt, vol, vii. p. 254. & ſeq. = 
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the Carthaginian general moved to Munda, whither he was 


followed by the Romans, Here both armies engaged for four 


Hours, when the Romans would have been victorious, had 
not Scipio been wounded in the thigh by a javelin; which 
ſo diſhcartended his troops, that he was obliged to ſound a re- 
treat. In this action the Carthaginian troops, according to 
Livy, as well as the elephants, were driven back to their re- 
trenchment, where thirty-nine of thoſe huge animals periſhed 


by the enemy's darts. Twelve thouſand Carthoginians loſt 
their lives on the field of battle, and three thouſand of them, 


with fifty-ſeven military enſigns, fell into the enemy's hands. 


Then the Carthaginians retreated with great precipitation to 


Oringis, and were purſued by the Romans. There Cneius, 
being carried in a litter, again attacked Aſdrubal, and intirely 
routed him ; but did not make ſuch a carnage as in the former 


_ engagements, becauſe the Carthaginian forces were not at 


that time ſo numerous. Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, 
Mago ſpeedily raiſed ſuch a number of recruits, as enabled his 
brother to look the Romans again in the face. Another bat- 


tle enſued, wherein the Romans met with their uſual ſucceſs, 


Above eight thouſand Carthaginians, with eight elephants, 


were ſlain, and about one thouſand, with fifty-eight milita- 


ry enſigns, and three elephants, 8 Meænicapto and Ci- 


viſmaro, two famous kings of the Gauls, who came to aſſiſt 


their allies the Carthaginians, likewiſe fell in this battle. A 
vaſt number of gold rings, chains for the neck, bracelets, and 
other Gallic ſpoils, alſo came into the poſſeſſion of the victors. 

The Romans, having now driven the enemy out of the field, 
advanced to Saguntum, forced the Carthaginian gariſon to a- 
bandon it, and then reſtored it to the antient inhabitants, 
that had ſurvived the calamities of their country. As for the 


Turdetani, who had been the occaſion of this bloody war, 
Cneius cauſed them to be ſold by auction, and afterwards . 
_ razed their city, Such is the account Livy has given us of the 


military operations this year in Spain; which is juſt as con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, as that extraordinary relation of the action 
near Syracrſe, in the beginning of the firſt Punic war, Phili- 


nus vouchſafed his countrymen, according to which, the con- 
quered were victors, and the conquerors vanquiſhed ; or, as 
the conduct of ſome of our neighbours in a late war, when 


they ſung Te Deum for a defeat. In ſhort, our readers will, 


from a curſory vie w of this account, be fully convinced, that 


conſiſtency and impartiality are qualifications not eſſential 


even to thoſe, who are reputed the beſt Roman hiſtorians r. 


E 8 apud. Polyb. |. i. ſab. init. Liv. ubi. ſup. c. 41-43. 
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Tas following ſpring, Hannibal received intelligence, The cam- 
that one Caſſius Altinius, who abandoned the Roman intereſt paign in 
after the battle of Cannæ, had offered to deliver up Arpi into Italy. 
the hands of the Romans for a ſum of money. This news 
did not at all diſpleaſe the Carthaginian, who had long ſuſpec- 
ted 4/tinius of holding a correſpondence with the enemy ; 

. fince ſuch a conduct could not fail of giving him an opportuni- 
ty of ſeizing upon the immenſe treaſures that wealthy citizen 
of Arpi poſſeſſed; but, that he might ſeem not ſo much in- 
fluenced by avarice as reſentment, as ſoon as he got Altinius's 
riches into his coffers, he burnt his wife and children alive. 
This ſtory depends upon the authority of Livy, and is as pro- 
bable as ſome of the preceding. Appian calls this traitor Da- 
fins, and tells us that he was deſcended from Driomedes of Ar- 
gos, the founder of Arpi. According to the ſame hiſtorian, 
he had like to have been deſtroyed by the Romans, for mak- 
ing ſuch a villainous propoſal to them, and afterwards wan- 
dered about as a vagabond, in continual fear of being cut 
off either by the Carthaginian or Roman parties. Hannibal 
immediately put a gariſon of five thouſand Carthaginians in- 
to the city above- mentioned, Who were joined by a body of 
three thouſand citizens, in order to ſecure it againſt any at- 
tack of the Romans, However, the Fabii, having guarded 
all the avenues to it, ſurpriſed it in the manner already relate). 
About a thouſand Spaniards at the beginning of the attempt, 
went over in a body to the Romans, and prevailed upon them 
to permit the Carthaginian gariſon to retire. In purſuance 
of the capitulation, thoſe troops were conducted by a Roman 
_ eſcort to Hannibal's camp at Salapia, without the leaſt injury 
offered them. This is Livy's account. But Appian relates, 
that the Fabii did not reduce Arp: by force, but, by means of 
ſome traitors, had it delivered to them ; and that they put all 
the Carthaginians found therein to the ſword. Nothing. 
further very material, except what has been already taken 
notice of in the Roman hiſtory, happened this campaign in 


R this year entered into an alliance with S RAS FE 
a Numidian prince, who had ſuddenly conceived an a- ,,, in Afri- 
1 to the Carthaginians. In conſequence of the treaty ca. 
concluded betwixt the two powers, the Romans ſent D. Sta- 

torius into Africa, to train up a body of Numidian intantry 

after the Raman manner. This, above all things, Syphax de- 

fired, the Numidians having, till chat time, brought only ca- 


(Liv. ubi. ſup e. 45, 46, 46. TINA in Hannib, UniverC. 
hilt. bi. 19 vol. xi. p. 1.37, e 
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valry into thn field; which rendered them inca pable of coping 
with the Carthaginians. Statorius, upon his arrival in Nu- 
midia, ſoon inrolled a conſiderable body of foot out of Sy- 
2hax's youth. Theſe he taught to keep their ranks, follow 


in fine, to form all the evolutions and movements of the 


military art after the Roman model, ſo that in a ſhort time 


 Syphax had a body of infantry, which he could intirely depend 


upon. The Carthaginians, finding their Numidian forces be- 
ginning to deſert in great numbers, and fearing the fatal ef- 
fects ſuch a formidable union might produce, diſpatched em- 
baſſadors to Gala, king of the Maſſyli, another Numidian 


prince, to propoſe an offenſive and defenſive alliance to him. 


They infinuated, that out of regard to his own ſafety, 


% he ought to join them without loſs of time, before either 


C Syphax could tranſport any troops into Spain, or the Ro- 
cc mans into Africa; that Syphax was, at preſent, void of all 
c ſupport from the Romans, and might therefore be eaſily 
cc cruthed.” Cala, at the inſtigation of his ſon Ma ſini ſſa, 


then but ſevenicen years of age, cloſed with the propoſal, and 
ſent an army to affiſt his new allies. Maſiniſſa, to whoſe 


conduct that army was commitied, gave Syphax two ſuch to- 
tal overthrows, the firſt in conjunction with the Carthaginians, 


and the ſecond with the A1 lian forces only, that he found 


The Ro- 
mans tale 
a body of 
Celtiberi- 
ans into 
their ſer- 
vice. 


it impoſſible to make a diverſion afterwards in favour of the 
Romans. N „„ . 
TRE tranſactions in Spain this year are ſcarce worth relating. 
Nothing of the leaſt moment paſſed there, except that the 
Romans took a body of Celtiberians into their ſervice, and 
ſent three hundred perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families 
in Spain to [taly, to encourage a diſſertion amongſt their coun- 
trymen in Hannibal's army. Appian relates, that this ſcheme 
took ſome effect; but at the ſame time intimates, that Hau- 


nibal himſelf made ule of the ſame method of acting, in order 


to draw off the Spaniards incorporated with the Roman forces, 


with equal ſucceſs. The Celtiberians, who took on in the 


Hannibal. 
has Ta- 
rentum de 
livered up 
to bim. 


Roman ſervice, were allowed the ſame pay, that their country- 
men received from the Carthaginians ». 9 8 


THOVGH Hannibal ſtood upon the defenſive the laſt campaign, 5 


towards the cloſe of it, ſome inconſiderable cities of the Sa- 
lentines ſurrendered to him. However, to compenſate this, 


the Thurians and Conſentini revolted from him to the Romans. 
This revolt might have been attended with more fatal conſe- 


t Appran. in Iberic. Liv. ubi. ſup. c. 47, 48, 49. 1 Liv. I. 
xxiv. ſub. fin, Ap PIAN. in ELannib. Oxos. l. iv. c. 16. 
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quences, had not Hanno overthrown a body of Roman forces 
under the command of L. Pomponius Veientanus in Lucania, 
after they had made dreadiul incurſions into the countr 
of the Brutii, pillaging and laying waſte all before them. 
The commander himſelf was taken priſoner in the action, and 
a great part of his men cut off; which prevented ſeveral 
- petty ſtates from abandoning ihe Curthoginian intereſt, though 
a few ſaiall towns of Lucania, alter that defeat, openc od 
. their gates to Sempron ius. In the mean time, Phileas, 
4 who had a long time rel. ed at Kome as miniſter tiom 
 Tarentum, a man of a turbulcn: an teſtleſs diſpoſition, re- 
tired privatcly from Rome, with ſome Tarentine hoſtages, 
whom he had affilted to make their eſcape; but being civiely 
purſued, they were all taken near Tarracina, brought back 
to Rome, whipped publicly there in the cot, and 
aſte wards thrown headlong from the 7 arperan rock. This 
barbarity extremely incented the Tarentines, who beto:e were 
far from being well affected to the Romans, Some ot their 
young nobility therefore, the principal of whom were Nico; 
and Philomenes, formed a deſign to maſſacre the Roman 
troops in gariſon, and deliver the city up to the Carthaginians, 
Hannibal, being informed of this, moved with his iorces 
towards Tarentum. As ſoon as the approach of the Cartha- 
ginian army reached the cars of the conſpirators, Nicon and 
Philamenes, with a party that they could conſide i in, went pri- 
vately by night out of the city, under pretence of being en— 
gaged the next day in a hunting-match. Nicon and Philame- 
nes, as had been before concerted, rode up ſo near Hannibal's 
lines, that they were ſeized by one of his advanced guards, 
their aſſociates having taken care before to diſperſe them- 
ſelves in the neighbouring woods. At firſt they refuſed to 
give any account of themſelves 3 but only intimated, that 
they had ſomething of moment to impart to the zeneral. | 
Being therefore conducted to him, they defired to have a 
private conference with him ; which was immediately grant- 
ed. hey then gave him a full account of the diſpoſition of 
the Tarent ines, exclaiming bitterly at the ſame time againſt 
the Romans. Hannibal received them with great kindneſs, 
commended their reſolution, loaded them with promiſes, and 
agreed to have a ſecond conference with them. In order to. 
blind the Romans, as well as the people of Tarentum, and 
3 conceal the true end of this excurſion, he ordered ſeveral head 
1 of cattle to be driven out of the camp, that they might fall in- 
co the hands of his new friends, and be carried by "them into. 
"3 the town ; which being done, both the Romans and the ci-; 


tizens were T ey pleaſed at the ſucceſs that had attended, 
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the ſuppoſed bunting-match, as well as excurſion upon the 
enemy ( for this likewiſe Nicon and Ph:lomenes related to 
them; inſomuch, that neither of them entertained the leaſt 


ſuſpicion of what had been really tranſacted. So conſider- 


able a booty as they brought with them, enabled them 
to invite beth their countrymen, and the Romans, to fre- 
quent entertainments ; which not only paved the way to a 
ſecond hunting-match, but likewiſe excited great numbers 
of the citizens to turn marauders, in hopes of meeting with 
the ſame ſucceſs ; and this ſerved to render the deſign of the 
Tarentine leaders ſtill more impenetrable. At the ſecond con- 


ference, Nicen and Philomenes concluded a treaty with Han- 


nibal on the part of the Tarentines, the terms of which were 
to the following effect: „ That the Carthaginians ſhould 
not exact any tribute from the Tarentines, nor exerciſe 
any dominion over them; but, on the contrary, maintain 
« them in the poſſeſſion of all their privileges; that they 


| *« ſhould ſend a gariſon into the city, to deliver the inhabi- 


e tants from the Raman yoke ; that it ſhould be lawful for 


them to plunder ail the Roman houſes in Tarentum, and 


e put every Roman they could meet with to the ſword ; and 
 laitly, that che Tarentines ſhould have free acceſs to Han- 
u1tal, whenever they approached his camp, in order to 
„ conlrr with him.” By virtue of this laſt article, N:con 
and Ph!cneics often viſited Hannibal; which they found it 
no difficult matter to do, as Philomenes had contracted an in- 
timicy Vith Caius Livius, the Roman commandant, by the 
veniſon he gave him, as well as the ſplendid manner in which 
he frequently regaled him, and won over to his intereſt the 
captain of the Roman guard poſted at the gate called Tements. 


That Le might effeCtually ſecure that guard, his conſtant 


practice was to make a preſent to the captain, as well as the 
ſoldiers, either 1 veniſon he took in hunting, or ſome 
caitle, that he was ſupplied with by Hannibal; infomuch, 

that he had ingreſs and egreſs at pleaſute, the gate being 
opened to him whenever he approached it, upon a whiſtle, 
or ſome other ſignal given. The heads of the conſpiracy re- 
cciving intelligence, that Livius had appointed a day for a 
fcuit, to which all his officers and friends were invited, in the 

muſeum, a place near the forum, they, after having held a 


conſultation with Hannibal, pitched upon that day for the 


execution of their deſign. According to the plan of opera- 
tions agreed upon between the Cartbaginian and his new 
allies, when the time drew nigh, he ordered a body of ten 


thouſand men, horſe and foot, to hold themſelves in readi- 


neſs to march at a moment's warning. To hinder the Ro- 
5 ma na 
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mans from conceiving any diſtruſt from the long ſtay he made 
in his preſent camp, he cauſed it to be given out, that he 
had, for ſome time, laboured under an indiſpoſition, which 
had detained him there. At laſt, his troops having ſupplied 
" themſelves with proyiſions for four days, began their march at 
the fourth watch of the night, with their general himſelf at 
the head of them. He detached a party of Numidians to re- 
connoitre the enemy, with orders to advance thirty ſtadia be- 
fore the reſt to ſcour the country as far as the gates of Ta- 
rentum, in order to prevent the enemy from diſcovering his 
forces, and to make them believe, that an inconſiderable par- 
ty only had advanced out of the Carthaginian camp for the 
ſake of plunder. This had the deſired effect; for advice be- 
ing brought to Livius, then in the height of his entertain- 
ment, that a detachment of Numidians were laying waſte the 
country within ſight of the town, he commanded ſome of his 
troops to drive them from thence the next morning, without 
giving himſelf any further trouble, for the preſent, about 
them. In the mean time, Hannibal contrived matters ſo, 
as to take poſt before the town about midnight, on the ſide 
of the gate Temenis. Whilſt affairs were in this ſituation, 
Tragiſcus and Nicon, Philomenes ſerving as a guide to Hanni- 
bal in this expedition, found means to ſecure all the avenues 
leading to the forum; which it was no difficult matter to do, 
Livius having ſo intoxicated himſelf, that he could think of 
nothing but taking his repoſe. Hannibal advertiſed his friends 
in the city of his arrival by a great fire, which he cauicd to 
be lighted ; and was informed by them, that the plot within 
doors was ripe for execution, by the ſame ſignal, as had been 
before concerted betwixt them. Upon this, he tent Philo- 
menes, with a thoufand Africans, to poſſeſs himſelf of the gate 
Temenis, Philymenes acquainted the guard poſted there, that 
he had brought them a wild boar, and thertfore defircd a 
ſpeedy admiſhon. Upon their opening the gate, the Afri- 
| cans entered, and put them all to the ſword; whilſt Halni- 
bal, with the main body of his troops, found a paſlage thro? 
another gate, by Nicon's aſſiſtance, into the town. All the 
 Carthaginian and Tarentine forces met, as had been appoint- 
;} _ ed, in the forum; from whence Hau ilal ſent a detachment 
of two thouſand Gauls, divided into three bodies, each com- 
manded by two Tarentine captains, into three different parts 
of the town, to ſecure every poſt of | Importance. After this 
diſpoſition, he iſſued out an order, injoining all the citiz s 
not to ſtir out of their houſes; at the ſame time aſſuring thine 
of his protection. The Tarentines, finding the Curibaginians 
entered, were at firſt thrown into the utmoſt coulternation ; 
| Ff 2 but 


2 
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but when ſome of their own nobility told them, that Hanni- t 
bal was come to deliver them from a proud and inſulting ene- I 
miy, and to reſtore them to their former liberty, their fears 1 
foot ſuufided. Livius, upon the firſt alarm, being ſo drunk, . 
that he was incapable of giving out Lis orders at ſo critical a Pp 
conjunctute in a proper manner, withdrew himſelt, with his ".# 
fami'v. into the port, notwithitznding the conſpirators had 0 
taken care to place a guard before his houſe, where getting on ſl 
board 4 Reman veſſel, he made his eſcape to the citadel, In ſc 
the mean time, Hannibal commanded cvery Tareitine to poſt t 
over his door the word TARENTINI, that the citizens — 
might be dittinguithed from the Romans, and then gave up all * 
the Aon houſes to his ſoldiers to be pluncered, with a per- ſc 
miſſion to put to. the ſword every Roman, that ſhould fall in- a 
to their hands. That the Remans might be ſtruck with n 
the gicater tertor, as well as the more effeCtually maſ- n 
Gans. Phil:mernes had cauſed Reman trumpets to be blown al 

towards the Citadel, which ftocd in the mouth of the harbour, 
: as well as in other parts of the town, imagining, that this er 
artihce would draw them thither, Where troops were pre- 5 
pated to fell bpm them. A conſiderable number of Romans 1 ſa 
Joſt their lives by this device; ; but many of them retired into tl 
the citadel, which Hannibal immediately blocked up. As ke * 
had drawn vp lis oices in order of battle, to'ſupport the de- o 
tachments ſent to plunder the Remans, if they met with any - fe 
reſiſtance, there was little blood ſhed on the Carthaginian ir 
fide. When he found the city intirely at lis devotion, he di. 
: ordeted the citizens to appear before him unarmed, and made m 
them ſpeech, filled with #flurances of his kind intentions in 
towadsaliem; which was anſwered with the loudeſt accla- 11 
matio13s. Inorcer to ſecure the city from the inſults of the m 
Ron zuriſon in the citadel, Hunnibal ſurrounded the for- te 
nier v. ih a hin, which, in a manner, cut off all communi- ti 
| cation betwixt it and the latter. However, he could not _ of 
| effect this without a cenfiderable oppoſition from the enemy. th 
— During the time his men were at work upon it, One very briſk | de 
1, | action h.ippencd, wherein the Romans were defeated, and loſt th 
a great number of men. AHunnibai, after . 5 
the ſiege of the citadel with inconceivable vigour; but the 1 th 
Romans, receiving a ſtrong reinforcement frogs Alriayontum, | i ic 
made a furious ſally upon the eſiegers, and deſtroyed the ſt. 
| greateſt part both of their works and military machines. 2 

This made the Carthaginians deſpair of taking -it at preſent 
by force; ſo that they drew off from before it. Hannibal, 

upon. this e, aſſembling the Tarentihes, told fir 
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them, they would never become maſters of the citadel, un- 
leſs they could cut off all ſupplies from the Romans by fea. 
This they were ſenſible of; but as the Romans kept theit 
| ſhips blocked up in the port, they thought it would be im- 
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poſſible to exclude them from the dominion of the ſea, But 


- Hannibal, by dint of genius, ſurmounted this difficulty ; for 


obſerving, that ſhips of a moderate ſize might be drawn on 
ſhore, and conveyed through the middle of the city into the 
ſea on another ſide, he made uſe of this expedient to annoy 
the enemy. The Tarentines therefore, ſhutting up the cita- 
del on all ſides, both by fea and land, ſoon reduced the Ro- 
man gariſon to great extremities, Hannibal then, leaving 
ſome troops in the city, to ſupport the Tarentines againſt an 
attack or ſurpriſe of the enemy, returned to the camp he had 
marked out upon the Galeſus, immediately after he was ad- 


mitted into the town. Here he continued in a ſtate of in- 


action, till the commencement of the next campaign *. 
AccoRDING to Appian, the name ot the perſon, who in- 
troduced the Carthaginians into Tarentum, was Co noneus, and 
that of the Roman commandant Junius. Cononeus, ſays the 
ſame author, being extremely fond of hunting, prevailed upon 
the guard poſted at one of the gates to let him out and in 
whenever he pleaſed in the night, under the pretence, that he was 
+ obliged to purſue his favourite diverſion in the night-time, for 


Aprpian's 
account of 
the reduc- 
tron of Ta- 
rentum. | 


fear of the enemy's parties. By this artifice, he found means 


frequently to confer with Hannibal, and at laſt enabled a bo- 


dy of Carthaginians, dreſſed like hunters, but with coats of 
mail and ſwords under their hunting habits, to take poſt 


in the town; who, being ſoon joined by a greater number of 
forces, that lay concealed in a neighbouring wood, eaſily 


made themſelves maſters of the place. Five thouſand Romans, 
together with a body of Tarentines in the Roman intereſt, re- 


tired into the citadel. Theſe troops, being reinforced by half 
of the gariſon of Metapontum, repulſed the befiegers in all 


their attacks, burnt their works and military machines, and 


deſtroyed many of their men in the frequent ſucceſsful allies 
they made. This ſo diſcouraged Hannibal, that he retired 


into Apulia, leaving Hanne, with a body of forces, to keep 


the place blocked up. But the Romans, being maſters of the 
ſea, received copious ſupplies of all things neceſſary, and 


ſtreightened both the town and the Carthaginian camp in ſuch 


Fi a manner, that Hannibal, upon his return, which happened 


» Porys. |. viii. LI v. I. Xv. c. 7—12, S. Jul. Faourix. 
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ſoon aſter, found them almoſt reduced to the laſt extremity 
for want of proviſions. He therefore put them into a me- 
thod of conveying their ſhips out ot the port into the ſea on the 
ſouthern fide of the city. . After this, the Tarentines and Car- 
thaginians intercepted the Roman convoys by ſea, and greatly 
diſtreſſed the gariſon. At laſt receiving intelligence, that the 
troops in the citadel expected a large ſupply of corn trom the 
Thurians, they poſted a ſquadron of galleys at a proper place 
in ambuſcade, which, without much difficulty, ſeized upon 
the Thurian veſſels, and made all the crews priſoners. The 
people of Thurium therefore ſent deputies to Hannibal to re- 
deem the captives, who, being by the Tarentines introduced 
to that general, found a moſt kind reception, and had their 

priſoners releaſed without ranſom. ' This made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the deputies, that ſoon after they 
put Hannibal into poſſeſſion of their city, though againſt the 

conſent of the inhabitants, the gariſon, upon the approach of 
the Carthaginians, retiring privately to Brunduſium. As the 


mas w+,, ma Ay o& mk A of . 


reduction of the city of Tarentum was an event of the utmoſt 


importance to Hannibal, and what, in all probability, not a 
little contributed to the protracting of this deſtructive war, 
we thought ourſelves obliged to give our readers, in this place, 
a circumſtantial account of it, though, prolix as this may ſeem _ 
to be, it is but an abridgment of that to be found in Polybius, 
Livy, and Appian *. „ 

Wulrsr Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum, the conſuls, towards the beginning of the fol- 
| lowing year, threatened Capua with a ſiege. This greatly 
alarmed the Capuans, who were under dreadful apprehenſions 
of a famine, as the Romans had prevented them from cultiva- 
ting their lands the preceding year. They therefore intreated 
Hannibal to ſend them a ſupply of proviſions, before the Ro- 
Mans had cut off the communication betwixt their city and 
the places, where the Carhagintans and their allies had erected 
magazines. Whereupon Hanno, in purſuance of an order 
received from Hannibal, moving out of the country of the 
| Brutii, encamped upon an eminence about three miles from 
Beneventum ; and having amaſſed a vaſt quantity of corn, ap- 
pointed a day for the Capuans to ſend a proper number of 
waggons thither to carry it off. The conſuls being informed 
of this, Fulvius marched with all expedition to Beneventum, 
and from thence to Hanno's camp, which he immediately at- 
_ tacked, and, by the bravery of Vibius, a centurion of the 
 Pelignian troops, Valerius Flaccus, tribune of the third legion, 
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and T. Pedanius, the firſt centurion of it, carried, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. Of the Carthaginians, above ſix thou- 
ſand were ſlain, and ſeven thouſand taken priſoners. A great 
number of Campanian peaſants; together with their waggons, 
and the corn Hanno had collected for the uſe of the 
Capuant, as well as an immenſe quantity of other plunder, 
fell into the hands of the Romans. Hanno himſelf was not 
in the action, but at ſome ſmall diſtance from the camp, when 
it happened; but, being informed of it by one Cominius Ce- 
ritus, he retired, with great precipitation, into Brutium, at- 
tended only by a few of his horſe. This blow ſo terrified the 
Capuans, that the principal of them ſeemed afraid the enemy 
would as eaſily poſſeſs themſelves of Capua, as they had before 
done of A4rp:. However, in order to animate them to a vi- 
gorous defence, and protect their territory from the incurſions 
of the Roman parties, Hannibal ſent the gariſon a reinforce- 
ment of two thouſand men. In the mean time; the Cartha- 
ginian gariſon at Tarentum, in conjunction with the inhabi- 
tants, continued the ſiege of the citadel there, Hannibal, 
with his army, purſuing all the meaſures, that he thought ne- 
ceſlarv to facilitate the reduction of that place 7. . | 
Tat body of troops left to defend Metapontum being ſo 73 Car- 
weakened by the large detachment ſent to the citadel of Ta- thaginiam 
rentum, that the Romans there were not in a condition to admitted 
make head againſt the citizens, who were well affected to the into Thu- 
Carthaginians, Hannibal found meam to make himſelf maſ- rium. 
ter of that city. Appian tells us, that the Metapontini put ; 
all the Romans to the ſword ; and that Heraclea, a town ſitu- Pg 
ated between Metapontum and Tarentum, followed the exam- 
ple of thoſe two cities. The Thufians likewiſe, being nearly 
related to the people of the two laſt-mentioned cities, as de- 
ſcended from the Acbaians, and highly reſenting the cruel 
treatment of the Tarentine hoſtages, meditated a revolt from 
the Romans. They therefore ſent a deputation to Hanno and 
Mago, who then commanded a Carthaginian army in Bru- 
tium, inviting them to come and take poſſeſſion of Thurium. 
Altinius, the commandant, had but a ſmall gariſon, his chief 
': dependence being upon the townſmen, whom he had armed 
and diſciplined, that they might be the better enabled to ſup- 
port him, in caſe of a viſit from the enemy. Hanno firſt pre- 
ſented himſelf before the town with a body of infantry, 
whilſt Mago, with the cavalry, lay in ambuſcade by favour of 
ſome eminences, which concealed him from the enemy's par- 
ties, that were ſent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians. Ati- 
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nius therefore imagining, that he ſhould be attacked only by 2 
body of foot, and being g ignorant of the conſpiracy the Thuri- 
ans had entered into, die not in the leaſt doubt, but that he 
ſhould eaſily repulſe the enemy. Hauns, as matters had been 
before concerted, retired upon the approach of the Romans, 
drawing both them and the Thurians inf. nſibly to the ſoot of 
the eminences poſſeſſed by the Carthaginian ho ſe z who im- 
mediat.ly ruſhing down upon them with a great ſhout, tie 
Thurians, according to agreement, took to their heels, and 
were received by the conſpirators into the city. The Ro- 
mans in the mean time, notwithſtanding they were charged 
in front, in flank, and in- rear, bchaved with great bravery ; ; 
but being at laſt likewiſe put to flight, upon their arrival at 
the town, they found themſelves denied admiſhon, the con- 
ſpirators on the walls crying out, That the Carthaginians being 
mixed with the Romans, would certainly enter, unleſs the 
gates were immediately ſhut. They were all therefore cut to 
pieces, except A:inius with a few of his principal officers, 
whom the Thurians ſaved from the general carnage, out of 
the great perſ nal regard they had for that commandant, on 
account of his mild and gentle government. After they had 
ſent theſe on board a galley, preparcd for that purpoſe, to 
the next port velonging to'the Romans, the conſpirators deli- 
vered Thurium into the hands of the Carthaginians, In the 
mean time the conſu's moved towards Capua, in order to 
form the liege of that important place *. | 
The pro- WuHrLsT the Romans were thus preparing to attack Hau- 
- conſul { nibalin the moſt ſenſible part, they ſuſtained an almoſt irre- 
Semproni- parable loſs by the death of Sempronzus Gracchus, That ex- 
us berrayed cellent commander, having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
and killed. for marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Ca- 
. pua, with a body of Volenes, to prevent the enemy from 
throwing any ſuccours into the place, was, by the treachery 
of Flavins Lucanus, drawn into an ambuſcade, and cut off, 
with all the ſmal party that attended him. Livy tells ut, 
that authors do not intirely agree in their accounts of that 
general's death, ſome e that he was maſſacred b 
two troops of Numidians, as he repeated a ſacrifice, which 
had bcen attended by a very bad omen, at ſome diſtance from 
the camp, before he left Lucania; others, that a Carthagi- 
nian detachment put him and three lictors, with ſome 
ſervants attending them, to the ſword, near the river Calor, 
in the territory of Beneventum, as they were going to bathe 
| themſelves ; and laſtly, others, that he fell in the manner 
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firſt related. The Roman writers differ likewiſe as much 
in the accounts they give us of his interment ; ſome intima- 
ting, that Hannibal celebrated his funeral obſequies with great 
pomp and magnificence, the Spanzards diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves above any other nation in the Carthaginian army on 
that occaſion; and others, that he ſent the body to. the Roman 
camp, to be interred there. Be that as it will, Hannibal 
reaped conſiderable advantage from this accident, ſince it, for 
ſome time, retarded the attack of Capua 
HowEVER, the conſuls at laſt approached that city, with Hannibal 
an intention to inveſt it; of which the Capuans being inform- gives Cen- 
_ ed, they ordered a detachment of foot out of the town, to tenius Pe» 
make a ſally upon the enemy. As the Romans plundered all nula a 
the country, through which they moved, that detachment, great de- 
ſupported by a body of Carthaginian cavalry, under the com- feat. 
mand of Mago, fell in with a numerous party of them, ra- 
vaging tte adjacent territory without any order or diſcipline. 
Theſe troops Mags routed at the firit onſet, laid fifteen hun- 
dred of them dead upon the ſpot, took many priſoners, re- 
covered a vaſt quantity of booty, and diſperſed the reſt. This 
action ſo intimidated the conſuls, that, for the preſent, they 
thought proper to ſtand upon the defenſive, and ſo encourag- 5 
ed the Carthaginians and Capuans, that they frequently inſulted 
the enemy. Hannibal, upon advice of what had happened, 
immediately marched to Capua, and attacked the Romans. 
Soon after the begining of the engagement, the quæſtor Cor- 
nelius appeared with the body of troops formerly commanded _ 
by Semprontus, to the terror of both parties, each looking 
upon them as enemies. Under this apprehenſion, both hs 


drew off from the field of battle to their reſpective cachps. 
The conſuls, after the action, in which the Romans ſuffered 
moſt, divided their forces into two bodies, in order to oblige 
Hannibal to leave the territory of Capua. Fulvius, with 
one of them, retreated into the diſtrict of Cumæ, whilit Clau- 
dius took his march into Lucania, Hannibal purſued the lat- 
ter; but was not able to come up with him. However, he 
met with a Roman corps of ſixteen thouſand men, under the 
conduct of A. Centenius Penula, who had ſignalized himſelf 
on many occaſions as a centurion. This officer, being intro- _ 
dauuced to the ſenate by P. Cornelius Sulla the prætor, had the 
aſſurance to tell the conſcript fathers, that, if they would 
truſt him with only a body of five thouſand men, he would 


F turn the tables upon the Carthaginians, and 8 a good ac- 
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count of Hannibal. Inſtead of five thouſand, they aſſigned 
him eight thouſand, which, by the acceſſion of voluntiers in 
his march to 1 and many of the natives on his arri- 
val there, he increaſed to double the number. Being a man 
of wonderful reſolution, he engaged the Carthaginians upon 
Hannibal's firſt offering him battle; but, not being able to 
cope with that general, after a fight of two hours, he was 
intirely deſeated. As Hannibal, by guarding all the paſſes 
and avenues in the neighbourhood of his camp, had taken 
care to cut off their retreat, all the Romans, except a thou- 
ſand men, together with their general, were ſlain. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, Claudius having taken a large compaſs, in 
order to get clear of Hannibal, arrived once more before 
Capua, and, in conjunction with his collegue, blocked up 


that city b. 
As like - Hannibal, ever intent upon taking advantage of the foibles 
ouiſe tbe of the ſewn generals, receiving intelligence from his emiſ- 
Prefer faries in Apulia, that Cn. Fulvins .the- prætor, being elated 


Fulvius, with ſome late inſtances of ſucceſs, deſpiſed the enemy, and 
permitted a total relaxation of diſcipline to take place amongſt 
his troops, advanced to Ferdonia, where the Romans lay en- 


camped. Upon his arrival there, he diſtributed three thou- 


ſand light-armed troops in a woody ſpot of ground, which 
_ concealed them from the enemy, and detached Mago, with 


two thouſand horſe, to block up all the paſſes and defiles on 


that pzrt, where he foreſaw the enemy would endeavour to . 
make off, in caſe they were puſhed. The, prætor, being a 
man of a fiery temper, was eafily drawn by Hannibal inte 


the ambuſcade; where being attacked in front, in rear, and 
in flank, and the retreat cut off, the whole Roman corps, 
conſiſting of eighteen thouſand men, except the prætor and 
two thouſand, who fled as ſoon as they ſaw victory incline to 
the Carthaginians, were put to the ſword. The two laſt 
blows coming, as it were, one upon the neck of the other, 
threw the Roman ſenate into a great conſternation, and obliged 
them to ſend A. Mitilins and C. Lectorius to the conſuls, 
with freſh inſtructions e. 
Hannibal - NoTwiTtH5TANDING theſe misfortunes, the conſuls, 
in vain au- purſuunt to an order received from the ſenate, made the ne- 
| temprs to Ctiliry diſpoſitions for forming the ſiege of Capua. Hanni- 
ercite the bal, after the defeat of the enemy at Herdonia, returned to 
cirizens of Tarentum, where he attempted, both by force and perſuaſion, 
Bruduit- to bring the Roman garilon in che citadel to a capitulation; 
um do a 


re vi. 1 ſup. c. 18—22. © Liv. ubi ſup. c. 2, Prur. 
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but 
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but all his endeavours proving ineffectual, he turned off to 
Brunduſium, to excite the citizens there to a revolt; but be- 
ing diſappointed in this view, he entertained ſome thoughts of 
moving towards Capua, at the earncſt defire of the citizens, 
who now ſent a deputation to him. At this time the tranſ- 
actions in the iſland of Sz:cily were very conſiderable, and the 
Carthaginians exerted themſelves there, notwithſtanding the 
numerous armies they employed in Italy and Spain. How- 
ever, as the particulars of theſe tranſactions do not fall under 
our province, we muſt refer our readers for them to the hiſ- 
tory of Syracuſe, to which they properly belong d. 


ABOUT the time of the reduction of Syracuſe, Otaci/ius Otacilius 
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failed with eighty quinqueremes from Lilybaum to Utica ; 74vages 
where entering the port in the night, he took a great number the coafts of 
of veſſels laden with corn. Aſter which, he landed a body of Atrica. 


forces, that ravaged all the adjacent territory; and then re- 
turned on board with a very conſiderable booty. The Car- 
thaginians giving him no obſtruction in this excurſion, either 
by ſea or land, he arrived fafe at Lilybæum three days after he 
left the harbour of Utica, with a hundred and thirty tranſ- 
ports, that conveyed the corn and other ſpoils he had acquired, 


into that harbour. By ſuch a ſeaſonable ſupply, he was ena- 


bled to relieve the people of Syracuſe, who, as well as the No- 
man gariſon there, were, at that time, threatened with a fa- 
mine e. | ED 


TW Carthaginians had- this--year three armies in Spain; The trans- 
one. commanded by Aſdrubal the ſon of G1/co, another by ations in 
Mago, and the third by Aſdrubal the brother of Hannibal. Spain. 


The two former generals encamped cloſe together, about five 
days march from the Romans; and the latter poſted himſelf 
at Anitorgis, a city much nearer the enemy. This obliged 


the Romans to divide likewiſe their forces. Cneius, with one 
third of the Roman troops and a body of thirty thouſand Cel- 


tiberian auxiliaries, advanced into the neizhbourhood of Ani- 
torgis, to obſerve the motions of 4j/druba! the fon of Hamil- 
car. The two armies encamped on oppoſite banks of the 


ſame river, with an intention ſoon to come to an engagement. 


 Aſdrubal, having a perfect knowledge of the Spanih perfidy, 
and being beſides well ſkilled in the Celtiberian tongue, caſily 


found means to bribe the Celtiberian tioops to a deſertion; 
which obliged Cneius to paſs the IJberus, and to ſecure himfclf, 


by keeping that river betwixt him and Aſdrubalis army. In 
the mean time, Mago and the other A/druba!, by the aſſi- 


© Idem ibid, e 23. Univerſ. hiſt, vol. vii. p. 257—305. © Liv. 
ubi. ſup. Ke: . | - 
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ſtance of Maſiniſſa, and Indibilis, regulus of the Lacetani, 
gave the Romans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. 
The ſame generals and princes, with their united forces, 
afterwards going in queſt of Cneius, met with him on the top 


of an eminence, where, after a bloody action, they defeated 
him, put him to the ſword, with a great number of his legi- 


_ enaries, and forced the reſt to fly to Publius's camp, which 


was guarded by a ſmall body, under the command of one of 
his lieutenants called T. Fonteius, However, the Carthagt- 
nians, towards the cloſe of the campaign, were unexpectedly 


overthrown by a young Roman knight named C. Martius, 


who had collected the remains of the Roman army, as we 
have clſewhere related. Acccording to Claudius, who tranſ- 
lated the Annales Aciliani, out of Greek into Latin, two 
Carthaginian camps were forced in twenty-four hours time by 
Martius, thirty-ſeven thouſand Carthaginians killed, eigh- 
teen hundred made priſoners, beſides many ſpoils taken, a- 
mongſt which was a filver ſhicld, weighing an hundred and 
thirty pounds, with the effigies of Aſdrubal, the ſon of Ha- 


milcur, upon it. Valerius Antias relates, that only Mages 


camp was taken, when ſeven thouſand of the enem were put 
to the word; and that, in a pitched battle, Martius defeated 
Ajdrubal, killing ten thouſand of his men, and making four 
thouſand three hundred and thirty priſoners. Piſo affirms, 


that the Romans drew the Carthaginians into an ambuſcade, 


and by that means cut off five thouſand of them. In ſhort, 


from this ſpecimen, we may form a true idea of the authors 


Livy followed; which is the reaſon of our inſerting theſe laſt 
particulars here. Their relations, in the point before us, are 
plainly refuted both by the preceding and ſubſequent operati- 


ons of the Carthaginian and Roman armies in Spain, as may 


be collected even from Livy himſelf ; nay, that hiſtorian, 


partial as he is, allows ſome of theſe to have greatly exceed- 


cd the truth in th: ir accounts of the numbers of the ſlain, in 


The Ro- - 
man geus 
2 pah 

on the iege 


Capua. 


the battles they have deſcribed ; which is a tacit acknow ledg- 
ment of his own partiality, and conſequently a confirmation 
ot.what, in relation to the affairs of Spain during this period, 
we have ſo frequently obſerved 7. 

Id the mean time, the conſuls and the prætor Claudius, 
having drawn a line round Capua, puſhed on the fiege of that 
important place with the utmoſt vigour. The Capuans at 
firſt made frequent ſallics, eſpecially upon the workmen 
employed upon the ſaid line, which was flanked with pa- 


f Canis Yoo AxTIAas. & P150. apud. Liy, I. xxv. ſub fin. 
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rapets and towers placed at proper diſtances. The Capuant, 


in this diſtreſs, ſent -mefſengers to Hannibal, complaining, 
© That they were deſerted by him, and upon the point of 
« ſurrendering to the Romans; at the ſame time conjuring 
5 the Cartbaginian, by their fidelity to him, to ſend them 
6 ſpeedy ſuccours. This, however, could not induce 
Hannibal to abandon the blockade of the citadel of Taren- 


tum; but being at laſt informed by a Numidian hoi ſeman, 


who had paſſcd through the Roman camp undiſcovered in 
the night, that Capua was reduced to the laſt extremity for 


want of proviſions, with ſome regret he moved fiom his camp 


upon the Galeſus near Tarentum, to the relief of his beloved 
city. Though for ſome time, after the arrival of the Numidi- 
an, he remained in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, not knowing whether 
the reduction of the citadel of Tarentum, or the relief of Ca- 
pua, would turn out moſt to his advantage, yet, out of the 
ſingular affection he bore the Capuans, he at laſt came to a re- 


ſolution to ſuccour them. It is probable likewiſe, that he 


took this ſtep, in order to preſerve his reputation amongſt his 
allies ; which, he imagined, could not be more effectually 


done, than by a vigorous ſupport of thoſe, who had ſo eminently 
Leaving therefore 
his baggage in Brutium, he advanced, with a ſtrong body of 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in his favour. 


light-armed troops, together with thirty-three elephants, to- 
wards Capua, taking poſt in a valley behind mount Trfeta. 
Here he did not continue long inactive; for he firſt took a 
fort called Galatia by ſtorm, and then, without loſs of time, 
attacked the Roman camp, the Capuans at the ſame inſtant, as 
had been before concerted hetwixt them and Hannibal, mak- 
ing a vigorous ſally with their whole gariſon ; but, after a 


warm diſpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were re- 


pulſed, with conſiderable loſs. Livytells us, that in the heat 


of the action, the Spaniards and Numidi ans, together with 
the elephants, broke into the enemy's camp, that thoſe huge 
animals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting the 


beaſts of burden there, ſcattered terror where-ever they moved ; 


and that Hannibal, taking advantage of this contuſion, ordered 


ſome of his men, who could ſpeak Latin, to cry out, “ That, 
% fince the Roman camp was taken, every ſoldier was at liber- 


« ty to ſhift for himſelf as well as he could, and to fly to the 
However, the elephants being ſoon 


neighbouring mountains.“ 
driven out of the camp by fire broyght thither for that pur- 


| poſe, and Hannibal's artitice defeated, the Romans recovered 
themſelves, and obliged the enemy to retire. After this ac- 


tion, Hanniba!, not being able cither to draw the enemy to a 
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battle, or force a paſſage through their camp into the town, 
laid afide all thoughts for the preſent of relieving Capua &. 

HowEVER, that general, ever active in forming of ſchemes 
for the annoyance of his enemies, at laſt hit upon an expedi- 
ent, which, he doubted not, would infallibly anſwer his pur- 
poſe. He propoſed to march with ſuch expedition to Rome, 
as to preſent himſelf at the walls of that metropolis, before 
the Romans could have any notice or ſuſpicion of his deſign. 


In order to facilitate the execution of this project, Hannibal 


ordered his troops to ſupply themſelves with proviſions for ten 
days, and to get ready as many tranſports as would waft them 
over the Vulturnus in one night. But, notwithſtanding the 
privacy with which this whole affair was tranſacted, Fulvius 
by means of his ſpies, received intelligence of Hannibal's in- 
tended motion, and diſpatched a courier to Rome, to give the 
ſenate early notice of his approach. As the Carthaginian 
did not march directly to Rame, but took a large compaſs, 
and ſtayed to ravage the countries, through which he moved, 
the Romans had time to make proper diſpoſitions for the de- 
fence of their capital. However, many, even of the ſenators 
themſelves, were ſtruck with incredible terror at the appea- 
rance of the Carthaginian forces. Hannibal, having march- 
ed through the territories of Fruſinum, — Anagnia, 
Lahicum, Algidum, Tuſculum, and Gabii, encamped on a 
commodious ſpot of ground within eight miles of Rome; his 
Numidian parties, that preceded the main body of the army, 


putting to tue, ſword, or taking priſoners, all the Romans they 


met with in their route. After a ſhort ſtay here, he moved 


to the banks of the Anio, about three miles from the enemy's 


capital ; from whence, eſcorted by a choice detachment of 
two thouſand horſe, he advanced to the very gates of Rome, 
in order to reconnoitre the enemy, and take a view of the ſi- 


tuation ofthe city. But not meeting with the defired ſucceſs, 


either in this excurſion, or the attempts he afterwards made, 
Hannibal retired ſix miles from Rome, where he pitched his 
tents upon the Tutia. From hence he went to the grove of 


the goddeſs Feronia, where ſtood a temple ſacred to her, in- 


riched with the valuable' oblations and preſents of the Cape- 
nates, a people inhabiting that particular diſtrict; which he 
plundered. Livy afirms, that, after Hannibal's departure, 
great heaps of braſs were found in this grove, which his ſoldiers 
had left there, in the room of the e they had carried 


from thence, out of a religious motive. According to Strabo, 


LIV. I. xxvi. c. 47. 
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a ſacrifice was offered annually to the goddeſs Feronia, in the 
grove where ſhe was worſhipped, at the foot of the mountain 
Foracte, where her votaries walked unhurt over burning coals. 
On ſeveral Roman denarii, preſerved in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious, ſhe is repreſented with a crown on her head. Hanni- 
bal, finding himſelf diſappointed in his views, is ſaid to have 
cried out, That at one time his own will, and at another 
« fortune, would not permit him to take Rome.” Livy 
ſeems to intimate, that the routes Hannibal took in his paſ- 
ſage to Rome, and retreat from it, could not be aſcertained, 
ſome authors confounding them, though one of theſe, he be- 


lieves, in his time, was certainly known. We ſhall not 


further expatiate upon this remarkable expedition, ſince all the 


particulars of moment relating to it, omitted by us here, will 


be found ina proper place. h 
Hannibal, inſtead of marching to the relief of Capua, the 
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Capua 


ſiege of which his late enterpriſe could not divert the enemy Jurrenders 
from, moved with ſuch expedition to Rhegium, that he had to/the Ro- 
like to have ſurpriſed that city. This little pleaſed the Capu- 


an, who prevailed upon Beſtar and Hanno, the commanders 
of the Carthaginian forces in Capua to preſs Hannibal, in the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, to attempt raiſing the ſiege 
of that city. Their letters, however, had no effect; for Han- 


nibal either being not able or willing to relieve the place, it 


was obliged to ſurrender to the Romans, Seppius Læſius being 


at that time the mediaſtuticus, or chief magiſtrate, there. Vi- 
 bius Virius, who had been the chief author of the late revolt, 

put an end to his life by poiſon, as did twenty-ſeven other ſe- 
nators. In what a ſhocking and inhuman manner Fulvius 
treated the Capuan ſenators, both before, and even after, the 
conſcript fathers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be 


ſeen in a former part of this work. Nothing can give us a 
more lively idea of the cruclties and enormities a thirſt after 


power may make a ſtate capable of, than what even the parti- 
al Livy himſelf has tranſmitted down to poſterity on this occa- 


ſion, except the late villainous and unchriſtian behaviour 
of a moſt chriſtian prince, as famous for his obſervation 


of ſolemn treaties, as either the Romans or Carthaginians 
were. The ſucceſs of this ſiege gave the Romans a viſi- 
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ble ſuperiority over the Carthaginians, and diſpoſed the Itali- 
an ſtates in general to declare for their former maſters i, 

So uE time after the reduction of Capua, Aſdrubal, the fon 
affairs in of Hamilcar, being encamped at a place called Lapides Atri, 


in the country of the Auſetani, between Illiturgis and Mentiſ- 
fa, was informed, that Claudius Nero, who had been employ- + 
ed before Capua, was arrived in Spain with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment; and that the command of the army deſtined to act a- 
gainſt the Carthaginians in Spain was given to him, in 
the room of L. Martius and T. Fonteius. Aſdrubal ſoon af- 
ter, by a falſe point of conduct, ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up 1 
on an iſthmus in ſuch a manner, that he lay at the mercy of 
the enemy. However he found means to extricate himſelf 
out of the difficulties, in which that error had involved him, 
though by none of the moſt honourable methods. This e- 
vent ſo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no perſon 
of diſtinction, except P. Cornelius Scipio, the ſon of Publius, 
who had lately loſt his life in Spain, offered himſelf a candidate 
for the proconſulate there. He was therefore choſen pro- 


cConſul for Spain, and ſent, with an additional body of troops, 


i 
bai's af- 


to carry on the war in that country. Soon after his arrival 
there, he received deputations from moſt of the Spaniſb 
nations, who diſcovered a greater inclination than ever 
to come to a cloſe union with the Romans, When Sci- 4 
pio, amidft the applauſe and acclamations of all ranks and 
degrees of men at Rome, took upon himſelf the com- 
mand of the army in Spain, he was ſcarce twenty-four 
years of age, . „ i  B 
NoTHIiNG of moment, except what has been already re- 
lated, happened further this year in Spain. At the end of 


fairs a it, Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, extended his winter-quarters 


decay in 


ta y, Sici- 


ly, and 
Spain. 


. as far as Gades and the ocean. Mago took up his above the 
Saltus (aflulonenfis, in the maritime parts; and Aſdrubal, the 
ſon of Hamilcar, cantoned his body of troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Saguntum. About this time, the Carthaginians ſent 
2 ſquadron to Tarentum, to cut off all ſupplies from the Ro- 
mau gariſon in the citadel there; but they incommoded their 
allies the Tarentines more than the enemy, fince it was found 
impoſſible to convey, either by fea or land, a quantity of pro- 
viſions ſufficient to ſupport both che people of Tarentum, and 
the forces on board the Car thaginian galleys. I hough the 
latter therefore for ſome time blocked up the citadel by ſea, 
they could not carry clicir point, the Romans there being am- 


LI v. ubi. ſup. e. 12—17. Pol vB. ubi. ſup. Vide & Univ. 
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ply provided with all things neceſſary, and having a large 
train of military engines, wherewith to annoy the enemy. 
Hannibal, now finding the Carthaginian affairs going ſwiftly 
to decay in /tafy, as well as Sicily and Spain, could not for- 
bear curſing Hanno and hig faction, for the detention of tivic 
ſuccours, which had ſo long been promiſed him. This, 
which was effected by their artifice, did not only prevent the 
conqueſt gf Italy, but proved the total ruin of the 4frican 
republic, DB hithertg farmidable rival of Rome, as will more 
clearly appear in the fyturg courſe of this hiſtory.',  _ 

ITE next gampaign the Romans made themſelves. maſters 23, ng. 
of Salapia, by the aſſiſtance of one Blafiys, a Salapian, who mans rake 
had always been a ſecret well-wiſher to the Romans. As the Salapia; 
particulars of this action have been already related at large, we but are 
{hall not dwell upon them here; but only obſerve, that Han- defrared at 
nibal loſt a hody of his beſt horſe jn it, which proved much fea by the 

more fatal to him, than the laſs of Salapia, ſince his cavalry Taren- 
could never after this blow, if Livy may be credited, make tines. 
head againſt that of the Romans, to which it had always been 
before ſuperior. About this time, a Targntine ſquadron, com- 
manded by Nicon, defeated a Raman fleet, ſent to ſupply the 
citade] with provifions, under the conduct of P. Qvintius, 
who was killed in the action. But, to make amends tor this 
diſaſter, a Roman detachment, conſiſting of two thouſand 
men, fell upon four thouſand Tarextine ſoragers, and through. 
te conduct and bravery of their leader C. Perſius, intiicly 
defeated them, putting the greateſt part of them to the 
ſword n. | BD 5 

ABOUT this time the Romans being reſolved to chatiſe the Te * 
Brutians for their attachment to the Garthaginians, Læviuus, eee 4 
the Roman general in Sicily, tranſported a body of four thou- ph 7 
ſand men, conſiſting chiefly of robbers, from Agathyrna to „ 
 Rheginm, in order to enable the pariſon of this laſt cit y to lay from Sa- 
waſte the whole country of Brutium. As moſt of the men, thyra: : 


| l, thyri 2 
of which this corps was formed, had been guilty of the moſt revage 


enormous crimes, and committed great depredations in Sicih Brutium. 


for a conſiderable period of time, the Romans could not have 
pitched upon any troops more proper to exccute ſuch a deſigu. 
Lævinus likewiſe ſerved another wiſe end, by ſending this 
band of villains to Rbegium; for by this means he preſerved 
the tranquillity and repoſe of the iſland of Szcily, which muſt 
have been greatly diſturbed by the continuance of ſuch a grag 

of banditti at Agathyraa u. 125 | | 
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Scipio having taken care to get his naval forces in readineſs 


tales New to put to ſea early in the ſpring, and appointed Terrace the 
Carthage. place of rendezvous for the forces of his Spaniſh allies, upon 


their aſſembling there, ordered the main body of the army 
to defile from thence: to the Therus, himſelf following at the 
head of five thouſand Spaniards. Here he harangued the ſol- 
diery, inſiſting largely upon all thoſe topics, that, he thought, 
would be the moſt apt to inſpire them with reſentment and 
reſolution, After this, leaving A. Syllanus, with three thou- 
ſand foot and three hundred horſe, to prevent all diſorders in 
thoſe parts of Spain, he paſſed the Iberus, with an army of 
twenty-five thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe. As almoſt all the riches of Spain were depoſited in 
New Carthage, a city ſituated, like Old Carthage, upon a 


peninſula, betwixt a noble port 2nd a lake, which laſt ſerved | 


as a fence to the weſtern and northern parts of the wall, he 
formed a deſign upon it. To the attack of this place he was 
likewiſe further excited by the commodiouſneſs of its harbour, 
which was capacious enough to receive any fleet, and ſo near 
the coaſt of Africa, that the Romans, when in poſſeſhon of 
it, might eafily make a deſcent on the Carthaginian territories 
there. Upon his arrival here, Scipio made a ſpeech to his 


troops, importing, That as all the wealth of the enemy 


„ amaſſed in Spain, all their engines of battery and military 
„machines, all the hoſtages of the Spaniards to the Cartha- 
« ginians, Which alone ſecured the fidelity of the former to 
ce the latter, together with the principal, if not only, gra- 

«© nary the Carthagintans had in Spain, were lodged in that 
e city, by the reduction of it they ſhould, in a manner, ter- 


% minate the war, at leaſt in that part of the world, with 


<« their proud rival.** MAfago, who, according to ſome au - 
thors, commanded in the town, or, as Valerius Antias will 
have it, Arme, upon Scipio's approach, made the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for a vigorous defence. He poſted two thouſand 


of the citizens in that part of the town which fronted the Ro- 


mam camp, five hundred Carthaginians in the citadel, and five 
5 hundred more upon an eminence in the eaſtern part of the 
city. He likewiſe ordered another body to be ready to move 
where-ever the efforts of the enemy ſhould render their aſſiſt- 
ance neceſſary, at a moment's warning. The Romans did 
not only repulſe the enemy in a ſally they made upon them, 
but likewiſe purſued them with ſuch ardour, that, had not 
Scipio cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, they had entered pell- 
mell with the Carthaginians into the town. This ſo intimi- 


dated the troops in gariſon, that they abandoned many of 


their poſts, and, in a manner, deſerted the ramparts ; which 
| when 


as r 
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when Scipio obſerved, advancing to an in eminence called Mer- 
curius Teutates, he immediately ordered a vigorous attack to 
be made on thoſe parts of the wall, which were moſt ex- 
poſed, his fleet at, the ſame time forwarding the operations of 
the land-forces, by affaulting the town on the ſea- ſide. Af- 
ter a bloody and obſtinate diſpute, the Romans carried the 
place (word in hand, Scipio greatly animating his men, by 
flying from place to place to give his orders, as occaſion re- 
| quired ; and ſame fiſhermen of Tarraco enabling one of his 
detachments to enter the town on the fide of the fagnum or 


243 


moraſs, which ſeemed almoſt inacceſſible. The commandant 


retired into the citadel ; but vas ſo vigerouſly prefled by the 

Romans, that\.he ſoon found himſelf obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. Till the ſurrender of the * the ſlaughter 
was general ; but afterwards quarter was given, the ſoldiers 
being chiefly intent upon plunder. The Romans made ten 


_ thouſand freemen, beſides a prodigious number of women, 


children, and flaves, priſoners, together with three hundred, 
or, according to others, ſeven hundred twenty-five Spaniſo 


huoſtages, whom the Roman general immediately diſmiſſed. 


They found in the place an hundred and twenty of the greater 


cacapults, two hundred eighty-one of the leſſer ſort ; twenty- 
three of the larger baliſtæ, fifty-two of the ſmaller ; an in- 


conceivable number of darts and other miſſive weapons; be- 
iides many of the machines called ſcorpions, together with 


 teventy-four military enſigns. An immenſe quantity of gol.! 


and filver, both in money and plate, fell. into Scip:o's hands. 
But as the authors Livy followed, particularly Silenus and Va- 
lerins Antias, greatly differed in this point, as well as wit! 
regard to the ſtrength of the Carthaginian gariſon, the num- 
der of captives, the quantity of ſhipping ſeized in the port, 
and the proviſions, naval ſtores, Fe. found on board, we 


ſhall beg leave to refer our readers, for their further ati ion 


on thoſe heads, to that writer himſelf, and to the circum- 
ſtantial a we have — given of chis glo;ious ion 

in a former part of our hiſtory v». 

 Tu#r/Carthaginians, for ſome time, endeavourcd to ſup. 

preſs the news of the blow they had received in Spain by the 
reduction of A8 , being apprehenſive, that as ſoon 
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as the Spaniards received intelligence of that unexpected event, 
they would, to a man, declare in favour of the Romans, But | 
not being able long to conceal ſo remarkable a diſgrace, they 
wete obliged at laſt to own it, though they put as good a 
face upon the matter as they well could, in the preſent me- 
lancholy fituation of affairs, in order to palliate their own 


| thamietul behaviour at the late attack. They gave out, That 


cc S:ipio had ſtolen the town by ſurpriſe ; that the conqueſt 
re was of little importance, notwithſtanding the young com- 
«© mander affected to cry ft up as equivalent to a ſignal vic- 
c tory ; and that, upom the approach of three Cartbaginian 


„ gencrals, at the head of three victorious armies, he would 


«+ preſently be chrown into a partic, and have his mind in- 


„ tirely occupied by the frightful idea of the havock lately 


<< made in his family.” Notwithſtanding which ſuggeſtions, 
they were perfectly ſenſible of the great loſs they had ſuſtain- 
ed, and of the fatal influence the reduction of ſo important a 
tortteſs mutt neceſſarily have upon their affairs. The polite 
as well as gen>rous treatme it the wife of Mandonius, brother 
to [:dibilis, regulus of the [lergetes, all the daughters of In- 


_ #hilis, thofe of the principal Spaniſh nobility, a young lady 


of m ſt attractive charms, betrothed to Allucins, prince of 
the Celtiberiaus, and Allucius himſelf, met with from Scipio, 


will more naturally fall un ler our obſervation, when we come 
to the hiſtory of Spain; for which reaſon we ſhall content 


FH :nmbal 
dfeats the 
froconſedl 
Cn, Ful- 


Vil, At 


Ilerdones. 


ourſelves with having barely mentioned it in this place ?. 
Murcellus, after the taking of Salapia, advancing into 
Samn:um, made himſelf maſter of Maronea and Melæ, two 
cities of that country, by aſſault. Three thouſand Cartha- 
giuian ſoldiers,” left there by Hannibal; were all either killed 
or taken priſoners. Two hundred and forty thouſand buſh- 
els of wheat, together with an hundred and ten thouſand of 
barley,” and ſome plunder, that the troops partook of, were 
found in thoſe fortreſſes ; but this could by rio means be 
deemed a ſufficient compenſation fot the great defeat Hann:- 
bal gave the proconſul Cn. Fulvius at Herdonea about the 
ſame time. The Roman general, being appriſed, that the 
citizens of Herdanta ſhewed a diſpoſition to abandon the 
Carthaginian intereſt, moved that way, to encourage them 
ta declare themſelves. Hannibal, by his ſpies, receiving in- 
telligence of this motion, as well as the reaſon of it, advanc- 
ed likewiſe into the neighbourhood of that city, with fuch _ 
celerity, that: Fulvium had no notice of his approach. How- 
ever, upon Haummnibal's offering battle to the Romans, an en- 
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gagement enſued, wherein the legionaries behayed with great 


| ſecret correſpondence with Fulvius, as he could pos 


ly ſhewed a diſpoſition to fight, and drew up their armies in 


the night, bending his march for Venuſia, where in a few 


Capua, being detected, the conſpirators received condign 


Had lately gained over the Garthaginians, with a declaration, 


nuſium, -uſed all poſſible means to excite the people of that ergage- 
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bravery, till the Carthaginian found means to ſurround them 
with his horſe. Then they were ſoon.thrown into confuſion, 
and driven out of the field, with the loſs of thirteen thouſand 
men, the reft flying to Mercellas in Sanninvi by different 
routes. After this victory, Hannibal burnt the city of Her- 
donea, put to death as many of the nobility, who had kept a 


and tranſplanted the body of the citizens to Metapontum and 
Thurii. Upon the firſt news of Fulvius's overthrow, Mar- 
cellis moved out of Samnium into Lucania, to give a check 
to the progreſs of the Carthaginian arms, and came up with 
Hannibal near the town of Numiſtro. Both ſides imm diate- 


order of battle without delay. Hannibal poſted his right 
wing on an eminence, and Marcellus his left cloſe by the 
town. The action was very ſharp, but not deciſive, the night 
obliging both ſides to retire. Hannibal, not judging it ex- 
pedient to renew the attack the next morning, decamped in 


days, the Roman army arrived. Some flight ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened here betwixt the advanced guards of .both parties ; but 
nothing of moment was undertaken by either of the generals, 

they being wholly employed in watching ohe another's m6- 
tions. A conſpiracy formed againſt the Roman troops. in 


puniſhment. Syphax, about this time; ſent an embaſſy oO: 
to Rome; notifying to the ſenate certain advantages he 


that no power was conſidered by him in a more hoſtile light, 
than the ſtate of Carthage, nor in a more friendly one, than 
that of Rome. Towards the clofe of this, campaign, Hamil- 
car, with a Carthaginian ſquadron, conſiſting of forty galleys, 
hovered about the coaſts of Sardinia, and, not meeting with 
any Raman fleet to oppoſe him, ravaged all the country about 
Olbia and Caralis. The Sicilian banditti abovementioned, 
about this time, did not only deſtroy with fire and ſword a 
good part of Brutium, but likewiſe laid fiege to the city of 
Cauloni a 14. 


Hannibal, having. taken up his winter-quarters near Ca- Vario 


eity to a revolt from the Romans; which reaching the ears of ments be- 
Marcellus, he advanced to Ca um, encamped e twixr 


Hanni 
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Hannibal, and ſoon found means to draw him to a battle. 
The contending armies, being ſeparated by the night, at tuft 
parted upon equal terms; but the next day, the encounter 
being renewed, Hannibal worſted the Romans. This ex- 
tremely chagrined Marcellas, who hitherto had never received 
any diſgrace from the ' Carthaginians ; but now, beſides the 
field of battle, loft near three thouſand men, amongſt whom 
were four centurions and two military tributes, together with 
fix ſtandards, that were taken by the enemy. Being there- 
fore filled with indignation and reſentment, he reſolved to 
venture another engagement with Hannibal, who, on his 
part, ſeemed determined not to decline the challenge. Mar- 
cellus poſted the left wing, and thoſe cohorts, that, in the 


laſt ation, had loſt their colours, in front ; the twentieth 


legion he placed to the right; and appointed Cornelius Len- 
tulus and C. Claudius Nero to command both wings, whilit 

main body was committed to his conduct. Hannibal 
poſted the Spaniard; in front; and diſpoſed his other forces in 
the uſual manner. The fight was obſtinate and bloody, the 
Carthaginian elephants overthrowing many of the Romer: 
ſtandards, breaking the enemy's ranks, and treading un- 
der foot ſuch a number of them, that their army muſt 
have been abſolutely ruined; had not Decimus Flavius, a mi- 
litary tribune, advanced boldly againſt them, at the head of 
moſt of thoſe huge an- 
mals by a ſhower of their pila diſcharged upon them, they 
turned upon their own men with ſuch fury, that they were 


| thrown into diſorder ; which enabled the Romans to drive 


Hannibal to his camp, after they had laid eight thouſand Car- 
*baginians dead upon the ſpot. Marcellus, however, loſt a- 
bove three thouſand men in the action, and had almoſt all 


the reſt wounded ; inſomuch, that be found himſelf not cap- 


able of purſuing Hannibal, when his ſpics informed him, that 
he was retreating into Drum. During theſe ade dans, | 
the Hirpini, Lucani, and Volſcentes, ſubmitted to the conſul 
Fulvius, delivering all the troops Hannibal had left in their 


cities for gariſons, into his hands. Pa#ius and Fitias like- 


wiſe, two of the principal noblemen amongſt the Brutii, en- 
deavoured to procure for their countrymen the ſame. terms 
that had been granted to their rs... .9. Fabius, the 
other conſul, about the fame time; took by ſtorm Manduria, 


a city of the Salentines, making four thouſand men therein 


priſoners of war. After this inſtance of ſucceſs, Fabius ſat 


don before Tarentum. As the Carthaginians had then no fleets 


in thoſe ſeas, having ſent all their to the iſland Corcyra, 
in _ to aſſiſt king Philip, then at war with the _— 
he 


*. 


with a ſtrong 
Sicilian. forces above-mentioned to retire to an eminence at 


and to 


prevail upon her gallant to introduce the Romans into the 
great effuſion 


make head 
ſerted them. 


leaders, died gloriouſly,: pn the bed of honour, fighting for 
the liberties of their country; 


the ſword, together with a 


CHAP. 37. 


he found no difficulty in his approaches by ſea as well 
as by land. Whilſt theſe things happened, Hannibal advanced 
body of troops to Caulonia ; which obliged the 
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ſome diſtance from that town *. 
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Fabius had no occaſion to puſh on long the ſiege of Taren- Fabius 
tum. An accident, that could not be foreſeen, threw that takes Ta- 


place into his hands. It 
the Brutian gariſon, which Hannibal left for the defence of 
that place, fell deſperately in love with a girl, whoſe brother 


was a ſoldier in the Roman army. This perſon being inform- 


ed by his fiſter, in à letter, of the wean intereſt ſhe had with 
the commandant, he immediately communicated the matter 


to Fabius, who ordered him to go into the city as a deſerter, 


try whether he could not, by his ſifter's influence, 


town. This was happily effected, without any 
of blood, ſince the Tarentines found themſelyes not able to 
againſt the Romans, after the Brutians had de- 

Nicon and Democrates, two of the Tarentine 


3 and Philomenes, by whoſe 
y Tarentum' had been betrayed to Hannibal, was ſup- 
—1 to have thrown himſelf h from off his horſe into 


a well, after the end of the — Cartalo, who command- 


ed the body of native Carthaginians in the place, was put to 
number of his men, as well 
as the greateſt part of the Tarentines, and many even of the 


1. themſelves, who, one would have thought, had 

merited better treatment. All authors agree, that the plun- 
der taken here was immenſe, and even 
cellus found in Syracuſe. The number of flaves made priſoners 
amounted to thirty thouſand. Fabius took care to diſmantle 
Tarentum, and to demoliſh the wall, that ſeparated the town 


equal to what Mar- 


from the citadel. About this time Hannibal, having, for a 
conſiderable term, ſurrounded the body of Sicilian banditti 


poſted on the eminence near Canlonia above-mentioned, forc- 
od them to ſurrender at diſcretion (. 


year 'thiee armies in | Spain, Aſdrubal 
, viz. Aſdrubal defeat 


Tu Carthaginians had this 
commanded by three of their beſt 


, that the commandant of rentum. 


the ſon of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſeo, and Mago. by Scipio 
Edeco, or Edeſco, a general of great fame 3 the Spa- in Spain. 
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niardt, abandoning the Carthaginian intereſt about the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, came over to Scipio. His wife and 
children had been, fox ſome time, in the Roman camp ; but a 


regard to their ſafety did not ſa much induce him to aQt the 


part he had done, according to Livy, as that ſincere affection 
for the Romans, with 'which Scipio had inſpired all the 
Spaniards, by his great humanity, politeneſs and condeſcen- 
fron. Indibilis, Mandenivs, and moſt of the other Span!ſh 
rezuli, charmed with the ſame amiable qualities, joined 
Scipio with all their forces. By this accefſivn of ſtrengih, 
that general found himſelf enabled ta hazard an engagement 
with 4ſdrubal the ſon of Hamilcar, who lay encainped near 
the city of Betula, pr, as Rulzhias calls it, Bæcula. Scipio 
was impatient of delay, as fearing the junction of Aſdrubul, 


| and his collegues. The Carthaginian diſcovered the ſame 


eagerneſs for a battle on his part, as finding the Roman army 
to be daily reinforced by the acceſſion of Spaniſb troops, and 
his own diminiſhed in proportion, by the continual deſertion 


of thoſe troops. Scipis, upon his appraach towards the Car- 
thaginian camp, detached ſome parties of his velites to recon- 


noitre the enemy, who, having fallen in with ſome of their 


advanced guards, defeated them, purſued them to their camp, 


and then returned, 'without any loſs, to their own army. Ani- 
mated by this event, Scipio, the next day, attacked the Car- 


_ thaginians, though Aſdrubal had taken care to poſt himſelf. 
upon an eminence in the midft of a plain ſurrounded ſo by a 


river, as to form a peninſula, the preceding night, in a moſt 
advantageous manner. The Carthaginians, for ſome time, 


_ defended themſelves with great bravery ; but were at laſt 
totally routed, and forced to fly. according to Lizy, with the 


loſs of eight thouſand men killed upon the ſpot, beſides ten 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe taken priſoners ; though 
the ſame moſt conſiſtent hiſtorian bad juſt before informed us, 
that their retreat was cut off in ſuch a manner, that it was 
impoſſible for any of them to eſcape, This blow, next to 
the bravery of the Roman troops, may be attributed to the 
violence of the Cartbaginian elephants, which, being galled 


by the enemy's pila, recoiled upon the forces with which they 


were intermixed, and ſtruck them with as much terror, as 
did the Romans, Scipio gave the Carthaginian camp up to 


his ſoldiers to be plundered, and releaſed all the Spor:/+ prifon- 
ers found there without ranſom ; but ordered the 4ſricans 
to be ſold for ſlaves. Aſdrubal, rallying the remains of his 
| ſhattered army, purſued his march towards the P;rences, ha- 


ving ſent his elephants that way before the beginning o! the en- 


gagement. The Spaniſh princes who had entcred iuto an 
wee 


alliance 
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alliance with Scipio, received conſiderable preſents, for their 
gallant behaviour in the late battle; Indibilis in particular 
being ordered by the Roman general to pick three hundred 
ho:ſes, out of thoſe taken from the enemy, for his own uſe, 
Notwithſtanding the glorious victory Sides had gained, ne 
thought proper to retire from Betula, and the Salis Caſi ale 
nenſis; which gave the other two Carthaginian commanders 
an opportunity "of joining Aſdrubal. At a conſultation held 
for that purpoſe, each of theſe generals had his particular pro- 
vince aſhgned him. A/drubal, the ſon of Hamilcar, was to 
march into /taly, to aft Hannibal, with all the Spaniſb for- 
ces he could draw together; Aſdrubal, the fon of Giſco, was 
to take upon himſelf the command of the corps lately com- 


mitted to Mago's conduct, and to retire into £u/tana ; but 


induftriouſly to avoid an engagement; and Ago was ſent to 
the Balearic iſlands, with a large ſum of money, to make new 
levies there. Maſiniſſa had likewiſe a choice detachment of 
three thouſand horſe, being the flower of the cavalry, aſſign- 
ed him, in order to- ſupport the Carthaginian allies, in Hi. 
panra Citerior, as well as to deſtroy the enemy's country there 


with fire and ſword. As $Scipro, by his generous and affable 


deportment, ſeemed to be in a fair way of winning the hearts 
of all the Spanzards, it was judged necefſaty to make theſe 
diſpoſitions, that the Span;h ſoldiery, in the Carthaginian 
ſervice, might be drawn immediately either into Gaul, or the 


remoteſt part of Spain, where the Romans had not, as yet, 
got any footing. This, it was hoped, would put an elfectual - 


ſtop to that general deſertion, which then . amonoſt 
thoſe troops x | - 

ALL perſons of penetration and attention, upon their 
peruſal of the above account, will be naturally inclined to 


inquire, how it was poſſible for 4/4rubal! to have ſent all the 
elephants away, with the train that attended them, towards 


the Pyrenees, if many of them remained in his camp, and oc- 
caſioned a greater carnage amongſt his troops there, upon the 


Romans forcing it; how theſe troops thould have been hem 


med in, and ſo ſurrounded on all ſides, by a victorious enemy, 
that their retreat was intirely cut off, and yet that many of 
them, nay, the greateſt part of them, ſhould have made their 


eſcape ; ; how A/druba''s army ihould have been intirely ruin- 


ed, and vet that Scipio immediately after the action, ſhould 


have been ol. liged totetire to Ja! race, which enabled the other 
two Car theginian generals 10 join Afdruval, and concert 
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with him the operations of the remaining part of the cam- 
paign, which the Romans, above all things, ought to have 


prevented; laſtly, what were the happy conſequences of this 


defcat, W hich Scipio is ſaid to have given the Carthaginians. 
In inort, from the above-recited particulars, it appears, that, 
to uſe fir Walter Raleigh's witty expreſſion, the Romans beat 
Ajdrubal out of Spain into Itah, there to join Hannibal with 
the moſt numerous Carthaginian army that ever appeared in 


that country (for ſo Livy repreſents it), had not a diſaſter 


prevented that junction. If Polybius countenanced ſuch rela- 


tions as theſe in any manner (and even that moſt incompara- 
ble iii torian is not abſolutely void of weakneſs and PUN). 


he is 10 far to bg, cenſured. But to proceed: 


A partyof Tn next year, being the eleventh of the ſecond Punic 
Numidi- 


ans cut off ly, Sicily, and Sardinia, with a fleet of above two hundred 
the famous 5 1 


nn ; of which Scipio being appriſed, he detached fifty galleys 
3 to cruiſe off the ports of Sardinia, and protect that iſland 
as a f om all inſults of the enemy. The conſul 7. Quinctius 
that atten. Criſpinus ſent for a large train of battering engines from Sici- 
ded him, 1y, intending ſoon to form the ſiege of Locri, his fleet having 

already blo. ked that city up on the ſea-ſide. But he laid aſide 


that deſign on Hannibal's approach to Lacinium, and on re- 


ceiving advice, that his collegue Marcellus had drawn his for- 
ces from Venuſia, in order to join him. Hannibal, being ap- 
priſed that both the conſuls were encamped within three miles 
of one another, betwixt Bantia, and Venuſia, moved that 
way, pitching his tents at a ſmall diſtance from them. Not- 


withitanding the ſummer was far advanced, the conſuls wrote 


to L. Cincius, ordering him to come with a fleet from Sicily 
to Locri, a bocy of Romans from Tarentum being com- 
manded to inveſt that city by land at the ſame time. This 
being diſcovered to Hannibal by ſome Thurians, he placed an 
ambuſcade for that corps; into which having drawn them, he 
put two thouſand of them to the ſword, took twelve hundred 
priſoners, and diſperſed the reſt, He afterwards decoyed the 
two conſuls into another ambuſcade of Numidian horſe, to- 
_ gether with MH. Marcellus ſon to one of them, and A. Man- 
lius, both of them legionary tribunes, attended only by an 
eſcorte of two hundred and twenty horſe, of which forty 
were Fregellani, and the reſt Etruſcans. The brave Marcel- 


Jus, one of them, who had acquired ſuch renown by the ſe- 
veral advantages he got over Hannibal, loſt his life through _ 


the cowardice of the Ft: #ſcans, who fled at the firſt onſet. 
Þut Criſpinus, his colle, sor, with the two tribunes above- 
| mentioned, 


war, the Carthaginians threatened to ravage the coaſt of /ta- 


1 — 


of the Numidians, Mago made a ſally with his whole force 


- dians coming up in the nick of time, forced them to aban- 


upon his arrival at Locri, found no enemy to oppole him chere. 


bility, was at this time either cruiſing off of the iſland Corcy- e Bal 
ra, or riding at anchor in the port there, yet we do not find, 75 
that this fleet did any important ſervice to that prince. 7 ow 
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mentioned, L. Arennius, M. Aulius, two prefects of the 
Roman allies, and others, by their own bravery and that of 
the Fregellani, made their eſcape in the manner we have al- 
ready related u. = 

Mago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found kim- Hannibal 
ſelf ſo preſſed by Cincius, that he was upon the point of ſur- obliges the | 
rendering; but receiving advice of the blow Hannibal had Romans 2 
given the Romans, by the ſlaughter of Marcellus, he reſolved 74i/e the | 
to defend the place to the laſt drop of blood. Soon after, an hege of 
expreſs arrived from Hannibal, with an account, that the mt 
Numidian cavalry had already begun their march for Locri; 
and that he himſelf, with the groſs of the army, would follow 
them with all poſſible expedition. Upon the firſt appearance 


** 


upon the beſiegers, and after an obſtinate diſpute, the Numi- 


don their works, and leave all their battering engines, and 
other military machines, behind them; ſo that Hannibal, 


About this time, Valerius, the Reman admiral, after having 

ravaged the coaſt of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian ſquadron 

of eighty-three gallies off of Capua. The Carthaginians, not 

being able to withſtand the efforts of the Romans, were ſoon 

obliged to ſheer off, with the loſs of eighteen ſhips ; which Va- 

lerius carried off in triumph. From thence ſt-ering for Si- 

cily, he arrived in a ſhort time, with an immenſe booty, at 

Lilybeum w. 1 | 3 
THovuGH the Carthaginians had lately ſent a fleet to aſſiſt The Car- 

Philip againſt the Romans and Ætolians, which, in all proba- thaginians 

of 2 breach 

neither protected his coaſts from the infults of the Roman and _— 

Atolian privateers, nor enabled him to tranſport any forces... 54 

to Itaſy, or any other country, that it might have been his ,/ 3 

intereſt to have invaded. The Carthaginians therefore by don. 

no means obſerved the treaty of alliance they had entered 

into with that prince; which doubtleſs incenſed him to ſuch 

a degree, that he, for the future, broke off all correſ- 

pondence with them. Be that as it will, it is certain he 

not only made a peace with the Romans excluſive of them, 


» PoLYB. ubi ſup. Liv. I. xxvii. c. 23——-30. Prur. in he 
Marcel. Eur RO. l. ii 16, 17. SEX. Aukei, Vici, in Marcel - | 
Vater Max. I. v. c. 1. LIV. ubi lup. Prur. 
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which was an apparent infraction of the late treaty, provided 
they had par J any, regard ty it, bu! likewiſe left them to cope 
with tlie mans done, b Ith before and after his accommoda=- 
tion with that people; v hica was alſo contrary to the late 
treaty, upon the aforeſaid ſuppoſition. But as the di:cuffion 
of this point belongs mote properly to the hutory of Macedon, 
we {hall at preſent paſs by every thing farther relating to ity 
and procee to the Carthaginiau airs i in [taly*, 
Aſdrubal, as we have lately oferved, being obliged to a- 
bandon his camp neer Bætula, had afterwards a conference 
ith the other two Carthaginiun generals, wherein the ope- 
rations of the campaizn were ſettled. In purſuance of the 
plan chen formed, Aſdrubal advanced towards the Pyrenees, 
at the head of the forces aſſigned him, with all paſſible ex- 
pedition. The Pyrenees, as far as we can collect from hiſtory, 


he croſſed, without any great difficulty, though, if Livy may 


be credited, Scipio had detached a body of troops to diſpute 
the pall..zc of that ridge of mountains with him. As the ſil- 
ver-mines (Q) near Betula had ſupplied him with a 
very conſiderable quantity of treaſure, upon his arrival in Gaul, 
he not only prevailed upon the Gauls to grant. him a paſſage 


through their territories, but likewiſe to furniſh him with a 


proper number of recruits. The Tigurians received him in 
the ſame manner, as would alſo the Etruſcans, could he have 


advanced to their frontiers. A/drubal thercto:c, meeting with 


as little oppoſition, and as many favourzble circumſtances, to 


facilitate and expedite his march, as he could hope for, arriv- 
ed at Placentia ſooner than either the Romans, or even his 


I * PoLyYs. & Liv. ubi ſup. 


( YL) Pol;bius tells us,- that, near New Carthaye, there was a 
ſi ver min: ſo rich, that the Cay thaginians extracted out of it every 
day twenty five thouſand drachms of filver. Aletes, the diſcoverer + 
of this mine, was according to the fame author, deified by the Sa- 
z:ards after his death, for the ſervice he thereby did- his country. 
Arijiatie and Pofi: 3 intimate, that Spain, in the molt early ages, 


abourded with l ver; ; inſomuch, ta- it the Phaencians exported vaſt 


quantic.es of that metal from thence, wnich they purchaſed for 
oi and other trifles ; nay, the firſt nickor: aſſures us, that the 


Phenicians, by this means, had not only immenſe quantities of 


ute, but that even the very anchors of their ſhips were made 


of ſilver. But of this more, when we come to the hiſtory of 
Spain (233 


(23) Peljb. J. * 6 10. aids ajud Disdar. Sic. 1. v. driſ- 
brother, 


tot. in mil ab. @ujcult, 
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brother Hannibal himſelf, expected. But ſitting down before 


this place, contrary to the rules of ſound policy, and continuing 
the ſicge of it, he gave the Romans an opportunity of aſſem- 
bling all their forces to attack him, and at the ſame time, 
by his too great ſecurity, as well as the enterpriſe he had un- 
dertaken, prevented Hannibal from joining him, as he had 
propoſed to do, upon the firſt news of his having paſſed the 
Alps. This indolence of Hannibal proceeded from a notion, 
that Placentia would not be ſoon reduced, and that therefore, 
though they ſhould unite their forces, they could not ſpeedily 
enter upon any military operation. Thus A/drubal not only 
loſt all the advantages he might have reaped from the friend- 
ſhip of the Arverni and other Gallic nations, who had ſo 
greatly expedited his paſſage to Italy, by this ſingle ſtep, but 
likewiſe totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that country, 
as will ſoon moſt evidently appear 7. 
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As ſoon as Hannibal moved out of his winter-quarters, he Hannibal 
ordered a body of troops to march into the country of the Sa- receives ſe- 

lentines, with an intention to ravage it, before the conſul 2% ral 

Claudius could take the field; but this was prevented by the blows. 


conduct and bravery of C. Hoftilius Tubulus, who attacked 
the Carthaginians with a body of light-armed troops, and in- 
tirely defeated them, killing four thouſand of their men upon 


the ſpot. After this diſaſter, Hannibal retired into Brutium, 
to prevent his being hemmed in by the enemy, who began 


now to advance againſt him from ſeveral parts. In the mean 
time, Tubulus, with his forces, joined the conſular army un- 
der Claudius at Venuſia. Hannibal, having drawn all his ga- 


riſons out of Brutium, and by this means reinforced his army, 


marched to Grumentum in Lucania, in order to recover ſome 
towns, that, through fear, had revolted to the Romans. As, 
immediately after the late junction, Claudius had ſent a de- 
tachment, under the command of Tybulus, to reinforce the 
proconſul Fulvius at Capua, and, with the remaining corps, 
conſiſting of forty thouſand foot and two thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, had himſelf gone in queſt of Hannibal, he arrived 


at Grumentum ſoon after the Carthagi ian, and encamped 


within five hundred paces of him. Claudius, by the ſtrata- 
gem formerly mentioned, and the bravery of C. Arunculeius, 


tribune of the third legion, gave Hannibal another defeat : 


here, cutting off eight thouland of his men, and taking ſe- 
ven hundred priſoners. Four elephants were likewiſe killed, 
and two taken, in the action. Nine military enſigns, ad 
ſome piunder, alſo fell into the bands of the Romans, who, 


7 Liv. ubi ſup. c, 41-43 
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according to Livy, loſt only two hundred men on this occa- 
ſion. Hannibal, ſoon after this blow, decamped in the night, 
and, by leaving a few Numidian horſe in his intrenchments 
to amuſe the enemy, made good his retreat to Venuſia; but 
here the conſul came up again with him. At this place, in 
another rencounter, the arthaginians loſt two thouſand men; 
upon which Hannibal retired, with great precipitation, to 
Metapontum, where he was joined by Hanno, and from thence 
made the beſt of his way to Canuſium 2. 


Dux theſe tranſactions, Aſdrubal, being obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege of Placentia, began his march for Umbria. Of 


this the conſul Claudius being informed by a letter, ſent from 
that general to his brother Hannibal, which was intercepted 
near Tarentum, he put himſelf at the head of a detachment 
of ſeven thouſand men, the very flower of his troops, and 
poſted with incredible celerity to join his collegue Livius. 
Though no general was allowed to leave his own province, 
to go into that of another, by the Roman laws ; yetin a 


conjuncture of ſo delicate and important a nature as this, when 


the ſafety, and even the very being of Rome lay at ſtake, he 


thought himſelf at liberty to diſpenſe with the eftabliſhed rules 
of war, for the welfare of his country. He had no ſooner 

received the letter above-mentioned from L. Virginius, a 

legionary tribune, who had eſcorted the Carthaginian couriers 


with a Samnite detachment to him, and read it, than he ſent 


it to the ſenate, at the ſame time diſpatching his orders to 


the Larinates, Marrucini, Frentani, Pretutiani, &c. through 


Whoſe territories he was to paſs, to provide a ſufficient quan- 


tity of proviſions and carriages for his troops, that he might 


purſue his march without the leaſt interruption. As nothing 
could fave Rome, after the junction of the two Carthaginian 
| armies, in order to prevent this, he judged it proper to ſtrike 

ſuch a bold and unexpected blow, as would terrify the enemy; 

which, he imagined, might be done, could he and his collegue 


vigorouſly charge Aſdrubal with their united forces. This 


reflection determined him to make the movement mentioned 


here, aſter having left the command of the troops in the 


camp to ©. Catius, one of his lieutenants ?. : 
Claudius gave not the leaſt hint of his deſign to any of his 


officers, till he was got at ſuch a diſtance from Hannibal, that 


the communication of it to the troops could not be of any 


ill conſequence to him. He then only in general told them, 
That He was leading them to certain victory; that his col- 


2 Tdem. ibid. c. 43—45. 2 Pol v1 B. 1. xi. ſub init. Liv. 


ubi ſup, c. 45 — 49. S. Jul, Front, ſtrat. I. i. c. 1. ex. g. 
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& legue wanted a reinforcement ; that in war all depended 

cc upon reputation; that the bare rumour of their arrival 

cc would diſconcert all the meaſures of the Carthaginians ; 

« and that the whole honour of this battle would fall to 

« them.” He marched with ſuch expedition, that in fix 

days he arrived at Sena, where Liuius lay encamped within 

half a mile of the Carthaginians. Soon after his arrival, A/- 

drubal, taking a view of the Roman army, diſcovered ſeveral 

ſhields of an antient make, that he had never ſeen before, 

many thin, lean horſes, which. had been greatly fatigued, and 

that the Roman army was appaiten:ly more numerous than the 

day before. By theſe, and ſeveral other circumſtances, that 

able general ſuſpected Claudius to have joined his collegue 

with a body of troops. This threw him into a ſort of melan- 

choly, as imagining, that Hannibal had been overthrown, 

and conſequently that he came too late to ſupport him b. 

B ETORE the arrival of Claudius, the prætor L. Portius The Ro- 
Licinius was encamped, with ſome forces, at a ſmall diſ- mans de- 
tance from the conſul Livius. Immediately after that impor- feat Aſ- 
tant event, a council of war was held, in which the three drubal 25 
commanders preſided. Livius gave his opinion, that an ac- 9 the 
tion, for ſome days, ſhould be deferred, that Claudius's 2 
troops might have time to refreſh themſclves, after ſo tedi- * e Metan- 
ous and fatiguing a march. Claudius himſclf entertained **** 
different ſentiments, imagining, that nothing could prove 
more fatal to the republic, than the leaſt delay to give the 
enemy battle at this critical juncture. His advice was com- 
plied with, and the ſignal of battle accordingly given. How- 
ever, Aſdrubal, under the apprehenſions above-mentioned, 
cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, and his army began to march 

in great diſorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides * 
deſerting him, he was uncertain what way to go. He march- 
ed at random along the banks of the Metaurus, now the 
Metaro, and was preparing to croſs it, when the united forces 

of the enemy came up with him. In this extremitv, he ſaw it 
would be impoſſible for him to avoid coming to an.engagement, 
and therefore did all things, which could be expected from 
the preſence of mind and courage of a conſummate warrior. 
He ſeized an advantageous poſt, and drew up his forces on a 
narrow ſpot, which gave him an opportunity of poſting his 
left wing, compoſed of Gauls, and the weakeſt part of his ar- 
my, in ſuch a manner, that it neither could be attacked in 
front, nor charged in flank ; and of giving his main battle, —— 
and right wing, conſiſting af Spaniards, all veteran troops, 


b Iidem ibid. S Jur. FxonrIx, ſtrat. J. i. c. 2, ex. 9. HELLA 
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a greater depth than front. After this haſty diſpoſition of 
his forces, he poſted himſelf in the centre, and firſt moved 
to attack the enemy's left wing, commanded by the conſul 
Livius, well knowing, that all was at ſtake, and that he muſt 
either conquer or die. The battle laſted a long time, and 
was obſtinately diſputed by both parties. Aſdrubal eſpecially 
ſignalized himſelf in this engagement, and quite compleated 
- the glory he had acquired by a ſeries of ſhining actions. He 
led on his ſoldiers, who were trembling and quite diſpirited, 
againſt an enemy ſuperior to them both in numbers and reſo- 
| Jution. He animated them by his words, ſupported them by 
his example, and, with intreacies and menaces intermixed, 
endeavoured to bring back thoſe who fled ; till at laſt, ſeeing 
that victory declared for the Romans, and being unable to ſur- 
vive the loſs of ſo many thouſand men, who had quitted their 
country to follow his fortune, he ruſhed at once into the 
midſt of a Reman cohort, and there died in a manner worthy 
the ſon of Hamilcar, and brother of Hannibal e. 


ES” dius. That general flew like lightning from one part of the 
army to another, inſomuch, that he ſeemed to be in all places 


owing to 
the condugg At once. Ooſerving that the enemy's right wing, compoſed 


and brave Of Spaniards and Ligurians, the flower of Aſdrubal's troops, 


ry of Clau- charged the left of the Romans with ſuch reſolution, that for- 
dius, tune ſeemed to be on the point of declaring for the Carthagi- 
nis there, and that the enemy's elephants, after having 
thrown the Roman vanguard into confuſion, and overturned 
the ſtandards there, occupied the void ſpace betwixt the two 
armies in ſuch a manner, that it was difficult to diſcover to 
what party they belonged, their guides now not being capable 
of governing them, he cried out to his men in an angry tone, 
To what pw pjſe then have we made jo long a march with ſuch 
expedition and immediately made an effort to poſſeſs himſelf 
of an cminence that covered he Gauls, in order to penetrate 


to the enemy on that fide ; but, finding this impoſſible, he - 


drew out a detachment of ſome cohorts from the right wing, 


with which whe eling about, in order to ſuſtain Livius, he 


charged the Spaniards and L. {gurians in front, in flank, and 
- 
© Tidem wid "ESE ubi ſupr. ErTro» I. ni. e. 18. 811. 


Ir AL. I XV. Aria in Hannib. Su ETON in Tiber. Cic. in 


Brut. Frosr. l. ii. c. 6. Corn. NE. in Han ib. SEX. Aua. 
Vier in Claud. & Aſd. Var, Max I. v. c. 1. Hora |. iv. od. 
iv Once l. iv. c. 18. Zox AR. l. ix. c. 9. 8. Jv. FRONT IN: ſtrat, 
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THis victory, which Livy makes equal to that of Cannæ, 
was almoſt intirely owing to the bravery and activity of Clau- 
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in rear, almoſt at the ſame time. This changed the face of 

affairs, eſpecially as ſuc.) an attack was unexpected, and made 

with the utmoſt fury. The Spaniards and Ligurians there- | 
fore, not being able to ſuſtain ſo violent a ſhock, were ſoon | 
pat to the rout, and almoſt all cut to pieces ; after which the — | 
Gauls were, for the moſt part, maſſacred without oppolition. 

The leaders themſelves deſtroyed moſt of the elephants, to 

prevent the deſtruction they would have occaſioned amonęſt 

their own troops, upon whom they turned all their rage, af- 

ter they were wounded by the enemy. According to Liuy, 

fifty-ſix thouſand of Adrubal's men fell in this blood action, 

and near fix thouſand were taken priſoners; though Polph:us 

makes the whole laſs of the Carthagintans not to have exceed- 

ed ten thouſand men. Be that as it will, the Romans ſeemed 

to have been weary of killing, ſince when a perſon told Livius, 

after the battle, that ir would be an eaſy matter to cut off a 

body of Ciſalpine Gauls and Ligurians, who had either not 

bats in the fight, or eſcaped out of it, then flying in gre. t 

confuſion, with a ſmall detachment of horſe, he aufer A 

It is fit that ſame ſhould ſurvive, to carry the enemy the nus 

their defeat, and our bravery. Livy affirms, that the Ro- 

mans carried off an immenſe quantity of gold and filver, 5 

well as plunder of other kinds; but Polybius is filent on that 

head. This action proved deciſive, fince we may juitly c- 

teem it to have determined the fate of Italy, as the battle of 

Zama a few years afterwards did that of Africa d. 

Hannibal received no intelligence of this blow, till Cu- gp, ih. 
dius advertiſed him of it, by throwing his brother Ajdruda!'s mmity of 
head into his trenches, immediately after he arrived at the Claudius 

Roman camp near Canuſium, This inhumanity was the more enſured. 
inexcuſable, as Hannibal had given the Romans recent in- 
ſtances of a generous and noble diſpoſition, by treating with 
the utmoſt decency, not to ſay tenderneſs and ref; dect, the 
bodies of Gracchus and Marcellus. That treatment, in our 
opinion, demonſtrates the great humanity of Hunnib: 1, if not 
of the Carthaginians in general, on fuch occaſions ; as the 
ſavage barvarity of Claudius does that of the Romans. As 

Claudius ſent two captives in chains, which, one ſhou!J have 

| imagined, would have been mortifying enough, to inform 
Hannibal of his brother's fatal overthrow, nothing can equal, 

vindicate, or even palliate, the ferity of that barbarian. All 

the glory he had acquired by his late conduct in the battle of 


Por vn & Lv. ubi ſap, 8. Jou. Fenix. ſtrat. I. iv. c. 
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Metaurus, which certainly ought not to be denied him, ſerv- 
ed only to render him more hateful and deteſtable, ſince no- 

thing can be more monſtrous, than ſuch a contraſt of quali- 


ties in the ſame perſon. That the fact here alledged againſt 


him, was real, is allowed by the moſt prejudiced Roman hiſ- 
torians theaſ:lves, who ſeem to relate it with pleaſure, and 
thereby reflect an eternal diſhonour both upon themſelves and 
theit republic, as intimating, that they were all pleaſed with 
it, and conſequently of the ſame diſpoſition with Claudius. 
Te juſtneſs of this reflection is confirmed by the high enco- 
mium Valerius Maximus paſſes upon the noble and humane 


behaviour of Hannibal hinted at, which ought to be looked 


Hannibal 
greatly af- 
Fected at 
the NEW) 
of his bro- 
ther de 
feat aud 
death, 


upon as a ſevere reprehenſion of the conduct of Claudius. In 
ſavurt, we think, a more lively inſtance of the Roman diſpo- 
ſition at this juncture, with regard to humanity and greatneſs 
of ſoul, than that juſt hinted at, does not occur in hiſtory. 
It is pity but we had the Carthaginian annals for this particu- 
lar period; they would, duubtleſs, have ſet the Romans in their 
true and proper light e. | | 3 
THE mrlancholy news imparted to him by Claudius, filled 
F1:n'bil wich horror and failneſs. He perceived, by this 
crue) {troke, the fortune of Carthage: It is done, ſaid he, 
according to Horace, in that beautiful ode, where this de- 
ſcat is deſcribed, I hi no longer ſend triumphant meſſages to 


Carthage ! In loſing Aſurubal, I have loft at once all my hope, 
ail my good fortune] Aſter this fatal event, Hannibal retired 


to the extremity of Prutium, where, aſſembling all his forces, 
he remained, for a conſiderable time, in a ſtate of inaction, 
the Romuns not daring to diſturb him, ſo formidable did they 
deem hun alone, though every thing about him went to wreck, 


and the Carthaginian affairs ſeemed not far from the verge 


of deſtruction. Livy tells us, it was a difficult thing to de- 
termine, whether his conduct was more wonderful in proſpe- 
rity or adverſity, Notwithſtanding which, Brutium being at 


beſt but a ſmall province, and many of its inhabitants being 


either forced into the ſervice, or forming themſelves into par- 


ties of ban4itti, ſo that a great part of it remained unculti- 
_ vated, he found it a difficult matter to ſubſiſt there, eſpeci- 


ally as no manner of ſupplies were ſent him from Carthage. 
Tue people there were as ſolicitous of preſerving their poſ- 
ſeſſions in Spain, and as little concerned at the ſituation of 
affairs in I. aly, as if Hannibal had met with an uninterrupted 


© Por yn. Livy. Fon Var Max. Zon AR. &c.ubi ſup. 8. 8 
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courſe of ſucceſs, and not the leafl diſaſter had befallen them 


ſince his firſt arrival in that country f. MI 
AFTER Aſdrubal's departure tor Italy, Hanno was ſent to The Car- 
ſucceed him in Spain. The body of troops this general thaginians 
brought from Africa, in conjunction with that Mage com- wworfted in 
manded in Celtiberia, formed a conſiderable army. Theſe Spain. 
forces encamped in Celtiberia, and at ſome diſtance from 
them, in the ſame province, nine thouſand Celtiberians had 
_ poſted themſelves. Scipio ſent a detachment of ten thouſand 
foot, and five hundred horſe, under the command of M. Syl- 
lanus the propretor, to attack the enemy, if an opportunity. 
offered. The proprætor, receiving ample intelligence of the 
ſituation and diſpoſition of both camps from ſome Celtiberian 
deſerters, who conducted him to that of their countrymen, 
was thereby enabled to gain a fiznal advantage over the ene- 
my. He ſurpriſed the Celtiberians, being, for the moſt part, 
new-raiſed men, putting many of them to the ſword, and 
obliging the reſt to diſperſe in the adjacent woods, from 
whence they retired to their reſpeCtive habitations. Hanne 
and Mago, towards the end of the action, advancing to their 
relief, were likewife defeated, and Hanno taken priſoner. 
Mago, with the cavalry, and a good part of the veteran in - 
fantry, made his eſcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined 
Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco. Theſe two commanders, with 
their united forces, continued, for ſome time, in the neigh- 
dean ·˙ e 1 
23 ACCORDING to ſome authors, Scipio, being appriſed of The Car- 
Aſdrubal's march for Italy, had before ſent a conſiderable re- thaginian 
inforcement to the conſul Livius, to enable him to make Hair ge 
\ | Head againſt the Curthaginian forces under Aſdrubal and ſe decay is 
Hannibal, provided neither of the conſular armies could hin- Pam. 
der their junction. But the greateſt part of the Roman hiſtorians 
have omitted this circumſtance ; which ſeems to invalidate. 
the authority of thoſe. writers in. this particular. Be that as it 
ö will, Scipio had no ſooner received intelligence of che enem y's 
I defeat in /zaly, than he put himſelf in motion, and began to 
meditate the intire conqueſt of Spain. His brother, L. Sci- 
pio, being detached with a body of ten thouſand fout and a 
thouſand horſe, to take the city of Oringis, on the confines of 
: Lower Bætica, executed his orders with great bravery, making 
5 the Carthaginian gariſon and three hundred of the inhabitants, 
who ſhut the gates againſt him, priſoners of war, with the loſs 


Por vz. 1.x. Liv. 1. xxvili c. 12. Arpian, in Ezonib, 
| Hor. ubiſupra, LI. I. xxviii. ſub init, Ar IAN. in Iberic. 
Eur zor. |. iii. c. 20, Oxros. I. iv. c. 18, 
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only of ninety men. Livy ſays, that the Roman detachment 
killed two thouſand of the enemy in the attack; and that 
Lucius, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the Spaniards 


leit the citizens in poſſeſſion of the town and all their effects. 


The territory of Oringis was extremely fruitful, and abound- 
ed with filver-mines. In the city itſelf, Aſdrubal had long 
had a good number of troops, who had not a little harreſſed 
the Romans and their allies, by their frequent incurſions into 
the mediterrancan parts of the country. The Carthaginians 
therefore ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs by, the reduction of 
that place. Scipio is ſaid to have complimented his brother 
higlily upon this conqueſt, telling him, that it was equal to 
the taking of New Carthage. That general, finding the ſea- 


ſon far advanced, and that he could make no impreffion upon 


the province in which Gades was ſeated, ſince Aſdrubal had 
placed numerous gariſons in all the fortreſſes there, ſuſpended 


the wwilitary operations till the following ſpring. However, 


Al. Falerins Lævinus the proconſul, who commanded in Si- 
81%, committed great ravages on the coaſts of Africa, 
wacre he made a deſcent about this time. Having deſtroy- 
ed with hre and ſword all the country about Carthage and 


Uiica, he returned to Lilybaum, defeating, in his paſſage, 


a Cartiaginian ſquadron of ſeventy galleys. Of theſe he 


took ieventcen, funk four, and diſperſed the reſt. Thus 


Lucania 
 fubpiits th 
the Ro- 
maus. 


7 ?.. Car- | 
thaginian 
g nals 

a: 7 in 
nit eben- 


thr 0:44 in 


Spain by 
Sci _ 


weie the Roma's Victorious every-where this campaign, the 


Carin.ginians not being able to cope with them either by ſea 


or land $7 cn 

Inu next year, Hannibal ſent a detachment of Numi- 
4:15:25 tO oſerve the motions of the Koman army, under the 
ch ſand of the confuls Q. Cæcilius and L. Veturius, in the 


territory of Coſentia. That detechment, falling in with one | 
of the enemy's parties, which had been plundering the coun- 


try, after a mort diſpute, routed it, and carried off the booty 
tw #1annitul's camp. But this fmall advantage did not make 
eniwius for the loſs of Lucania, which ſubmitted to the 


K5Hans, Nothing further worth relating happened this cam- 


been betwixt the forces of the two contending republics in 
Italy. | | | | 

IAE Cartbaginian generals, that commanded this year in 
Spoiz, were Hage the fon of Hamilcar, and Aſdrubal the 


Ton of Grj.o, Theſe two commanders, in the ſpring, moved 


from Gaudes, where it is probable, they had fixed their winter- 
quarters, with an army of fiity, or, as others will have it, 


h L Iv. ubi ſup. e. 4. ArriAx. in Libyc. S. Jul. FRon rin. 


ſtrat. I. i. c. 3. ex. 85. LI. ubi ſupra, c. 11. 


ſeventy, 
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ſeventy, thouſand foot, and four thouſand five hundred horſe, 
Advancing with all expedition towards the Romans, whom 
they were determined to engage, they at Jait took poſt in 
theolai ns of Silhpia, at no great diſtance from them. Scipio, 
being extremely alarmed at the approach of fo formidable a 
power, diſpatched in all haſte Syllanus to Colcas, a neighbour- 


ing prince, who had promiſed Scipio a body of auxiliary 


troops, to inform him of the enemy's motions In the 
mean time, he drew his forces out of Tarracs, and, being 
joined by ſome of his allies, advanced to Caffulo, where he 
was ſoon met by Syllanus, with & reinforcement of three 
thouſand foot and five hundied horſe, from Colcas. From 
thence he marched to Betula, or Bæcula, with an army of 
forty-five thoufand ſtrong. Mago and Maſiniſſa, at the head 
of the Carthaginian cavalry, fell upon the Romans as they 
were encamping, and had put them into diſorder, had not 
Scipio placed ſome troops of his horſe in ambuſcade behind an 
eminence, near the ſpot upon which he intended to encamp. 
Theſe, ſallying out upon the Carthaginians, obliged them at 
firſt to retire with precipitation; but, being afterwards dul 

ſupported, ſo pufhed them, that they betook themſelves to a 


downright flight. The light-armed troops on both fides, for 


ſome time after this, ſkirmiſhed with one another; but with- 


out any conſiderable loſs. Both Afdrubal and Scipio, for 
ſeveral days together, drew their forces out of their lines, 
ranged in order of battle, though A/drubal appeared firſt in 
the morning, and retired the laſt in the evening. At length 
Scipio, reſolving to give the Carthaginians battle, ordered 
his men to refreſh themſelves before day-break ; and then 
ſent his horſe and light-armed troops to brave the enemy. 
Aſdrubal poſted the Spaniards in the wings, the elephants in 
front, and the Carthaginians, intermixed with the other M 


ricans, in the centre. After having made this diſpoſition, he 


advanced towards the enemy, his cavalry in the mean time 


keeping their horſe in play. Scipio took care to protract the 
fight till towards noon, imagining, that the Carthaginians 


muſt wax faint by that time, as being intirely void ot ſuſte- 
nance, and conſequently that he ſhould break them without 
much difficulty. Accordingly then ordering his wings to ad- 
vance he attacked A/druba”s Spaniſh auxiliaries in front 
with the legionaries, and in flank at the ſame time with the 
velites, ſuſtained by ſeveral cohorts, which were commanded 
to wheel about for that purpoſe. The Spaniards, after ſome 


reſiſtance, were routed, {oe Carthaginian and African forces 
th 


not being able to ſupport them, ſince the Spaniards, that 
formed Scipio's main body, kept them in awe by moving to- 


wards: 
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wards them. The clephauts, as had frequently happened of 
late, occaſioned greater confuſion in the Cartbaginian army, 


than in that of the enemy. . Notwithſtanding therefore Aſ- 


| Maſiniſſa | 


abandons 
the Car- 
thaginian 
| Metereft. 


drubal did his utmoſt to animate his men, they were defeated, 
and purſued by the Romans to their camp, which had then 
been taken, had no a violent ſtorm cooled the ardour of the 
victors, and put an end to the action k. 
Tur night aftcr the battle, A/drubal cauſed his camp to 
be ſtrengthened by ſoine additional works, as expecting the 
next day another viſit from the enemy. In the mean time 
A:tan , regulus of the Turdetani, with a conſiderable bod 
of troops, went over to the Romans, Many other reguli fol- 
lowed this example; and two fortreſſes of note ſurrendered 
to Scipio, who made their gariſons priſoners of war. As the 
victory lately gained by Scipio had intirely aliepated the minds 
of the Spaniards from the Carthaginians, Ajdrubal thought 
proper to abandon his camp, and retire with precipitation to- 
wards the ocean, though he had jult before fo fatigued his 
wearied and hungty troops, in order to render his camp in- 
acceſſi le to the enemy. Scipio, being informed of this, im- 
mediatcly detached his caval-y after the Car thaginian general, 
who ſo harrafſed him in his retreat, that the legionaries at 
laſt came up with him, and, after a faint reſiſtance, put all 
his men, except ſeven thouſand, to the ſword. However 
theſe, with Adrubal at their head, gained an advantageous poſt, 
where, for ſome time, they defended themſel ves, till at laſt 
Aſdrubal, finding them to deſert in great numbers, aban- 


doned them, and made bis eſcape to Gades, In the mean 


time, Syllanus, whom Scipio had left, with a detachment of 
ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, to block up the ene- 


my's troops in the poſt above-mentioned, found means to 
draw Maſmiſſa their commander off from the Carthaginian 


intereit, Tus unexpected event proved the total ruin _ the 
Carthaginiaus in thoſe parts, as will hereafter more fully ap- 
peat. " Maze, alier the example of Aſdrubal, flying to Gade, 
the re m. t of the African forces either gradually diſperſed 
tlemiclves in the neighbouring provinces, or deſerted to the 
Romans. — nfs, atter his late conference with 3 


ny that” nation to ſecond bs views. 1 this 
Was Gone in ſuch a manner, as not to give any umbrage 


k Pol Y. 1. xi. Liv. |. xxviii. c. 12—16. Arriak in Ibe · 
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to the Carthaginians, nor induce that crafty people to en- 
tertain the lealt ſuſpicion of the meaſures he was going to 
purſue 1. * EEE END | 
Maſiniſſa, to ſerve more effectually the party he intend- 
ed ſoon to declare himſelf in favour of, made but a ſhort ſtay 
in Africa. Having prevailed on his ſubjects ta concur with 
him in the execution of the project he had formed, he 
haſtened to Gades, to confer with Mage and Aſdrubaſ a- 
bout the future operations. Syllanus likcwiſe retired uh 
his body of forces to Tarraco, where Scipio had fixed his 
head quarters. Scipio, ſoon afterwards paſſing into Mica with 
two quinqueremes, perſuaded Syphax, king of the Aaſæſyli, 
to abandon the Carthaginians, and enter into an alliance with 
Rome. Aſdrubal was then at Syphax's court, and did his ut- 
moſt to traverſe the negotiation carried on betwixt the two 
powers; but without effect. The three chief cities of Spain, 
| beſides Gades, in alliance with, or ſubject to, Carthage, were 
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Illiturgis, Caftulo, and Aftapa. Illiturgis the Romans took by 


ſtorm, levelled it with the ground, and put all the inhahi- 


tants to the ſword. Caſtulo, in which was a Carthaginian 


gariſon, compoſed of the fugitives, that eſcaped the carnages 
in the late defeats, was betrayed by one Cerdubellus to Marci- 
us, and Himilco the commandant, with his whole corps, made 
_ Priſoners of war. Marcius, then paſſing the Betis which the 

Spaniards called Cirtius, poſſeſſed himſelf of two opulent 


towns, which ſurrendered at his approach. From thence he 
advanced to A/ftapa, and after a warm diſpute, made himſelf 


maſter of it in the manner already related. Inthe mean time, 

Mago, having received a reinforcement from Africa, as well 
as of ſome Spaniſh troops levied by Hanno, made the proper 
_ diſpoſitions for carrying on the war with vigour, notwith- 
ſtanding the melancholy ſituation of his affairs. A body of 
Roman forces, encamped upon the Sucro, during theſe tranſ- 
actions, mutinied, a report of S8c:p:0's daath, that was induſtri- 
ouſly propagated, occaſioning that commotion ; but the mu- 
tineers being, by a ſeaſonable puniſhment of ſome of their 


ring-leaders, brought back to a ſenſe of their duty, Marcius 


attacked four thouſand of the enemy encamped upon the Bæ- 
ti, under the command of Hanno, forced their camp, and 
either took or killed the greateſt part of them. The en- 


gaging Syphax to confederate with the Romans, was a ver 1 


1 Liv ubi ſup. c. 15, 16. Pol v1 B. I. xi. c. 21. Aryian, 
in Libyc. Fox. l. ii. c. 6. ſub fin, VaLer. Max. | vi. c. 
9. ex. 7. Por yx. ſtrat. I. viii, c. 16, ex. 7. Zonas. I ix. 
c. 10. 
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conſiderable point gained, though this was not effected without 
ſome difficulty. Scipis firſt ſent Lælius, with five quinque- 
Tem-s, to make propoſals to that prince, which he ordered 
him ro back with magnificent prefents. Lælius executed 
his com niſſion with great dexterity, putting Sp in mind 
of the advantages he had reaped from a forme! alliance with 
the . Notwithitanding which, Scipio, as We have juſt 
obicrved, ound himſelf obliged to viſt in perſon that prince's 
court, n by bis uncommon address, it we will believe 
Livy, he deteated the i intrigues of Aſdrubal, and put the laſt 
hand to the treaty m. 

Soo after the reduction of Aſftapa, "IO deſerters arrived 


fend ,z'i- at Gades from Scipio's camp. Thele fugitives promiſed that 


us Fro 
kempt 57 


ge 124], not only to deliver the city, together with the Cartha- 
giniau gateſon and commandant, into his hands, but likewiſe 


conqueſt of to make him maſter of the enemy's whole fleet riding at an- 


Ades. 


Tome, in 


chor in the harbour there. Scipio therefore detached Lælius 
with a body of light- armed troops, aſſiſted by a naval force 
of one zuinquereme and ſeven triremes, to put the conſpira- 
tors in motion. In the mean time the conſpiracy being diſco- 
vered to Auge, before it was ripe for execution, he took care 
to ſcize the principals of it, and ſent them on board a quinque- 
rder to tranſport th-zm to Carthage. Aſdrubal, 
the Carthaginian adiniral, ordered the captain of this veſicl 
to preced- the reſt of the fleet, he hi-nſelt following at a ſmall 
diſtance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia, 
he deſcried Lælius's ſquidron coming out of that port. The 


_ Carthaginian coul i not, ivr ſome time, determine whether or no 


ic would be proper for him tv attack the Romans; but this ſtate 
vi ſuipenſe gave Lelius an opportunity of coming up with 
hin, which obliged him to hazud an engagement; in wich 
being worſtedl, he made the beit of his way towards the coaſt 
ot Africa, with only five triremes. However, Lælius miſled 
his aim, fince Hg had taken care to give him a proper re- 
Ception, if he advanced to Gades ; of which being appriſed by 
the priſoners, he returned to Carteia, trom whence he diſ- 
patched an expreſs to Marcius, Who wis moving with a pow- 
ws corps to ſupport him, to inform him of what had happen- 


Both theſe commanders therefore, judging the ſiege of 
Cade too difficult an enterpriſe to be undertaken at preſent, 
laid aſide that deiign, aud, in a x ſhort time, rejoined Scipio at 


New Carthage b. 


= Idem ibid. Vide & Li v. ubi ſup, . Liv. Po- 
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THe diſappointment the Romans had met with in their Scipio 
deſign upon Gades, together with the rebellion of the /lergetes, gives the 
and revolt of the legions above-mentioned, gave Mago hopes, Spaniſh 
that he ſhould ſtill be in a condition to make head agaluſt the Teguli a 
enemy. He therefore wrote to Carthage for a ſpeedy rein- Zet over. 
forcement, aſſuring the ſenate, that, if they would be active forewv. 
and expeditious at this juncture, they might recover what they 
had loſt in Spain. To excite them to make a vigorous effort, 
he greatly exaggerated the misfortunes of the Romans, chu 8 
a melancholy account of the dangers that threatened then 
In the mean time, Mandonius and Indibilis, being offended 6 
the Romans, for not ceding to them the countiies they had 
conquered, and encouraged by the report of Sc/þ19's death, 
pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and Sueſſetani, allies of 
Rome, Hearing afterwards of Scipio's ſeverity to the ring- 
leaders of the revolting legionaries, who were Romans, they 
concluded, that Spaniſh revolters muſt be excluded all hopes of 
pardon. Animated therefore by deſpair, they aſſembled a nu- 
merous army of Celtiberians, and advanced againſt Sets. 
That general, moving at the head of his forces with great cele- 
rity towards them, at laſt found them poſted in a plain, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by mountains, and ſcarce capable of con- 1 
taining ſuch a number of men. Having ſecured the defile | | 
leading into this valley, he detached Lælius, with the cavalry, 
to take a compaſs round thehills, and attack the enemy in rear, 
whilſt he charged them in front with the legionaries. This 
diſpoſition being made, Scipio attacked the reguli, and gave 
them a total overthrow, putting almoſt their whole army to the 
ſword. What became of them aſterwards, our readers will 
find in a former part of this hiſtory o. 
Tnovon Syllanus and Maſiniſſa had ſettled the prelimina- Scipio 
ries, yet, by ſeveral intervening accidents, the concluſion of 59/45 4 
a treaty betwixt the Numidian and the Remains was deferred cer enee 
to this time. The chief obſtacle to the tioning of it was, Tf % Aa: 
that Maſini ſſa could find no opportunity of having an inter - linda... 
view with Scipio, which hu ardenily defired. S., beine 
informed of this, and that A7:/nia mas at Gade, took a 
Journey thither, with A good efcurtcy p urg ly out of a dete 
to have a conference with him. Alpina, receiving inte! 
ligence of this from Marci us, prev; ile upon Meg to tt 
him, with a detachment from the iſland of Gade, to rav en 
the neighboufing pirt of the continent; which e. aabled N 
to confer with Scipis. At their tuft interview, Af jrriffa 
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told the Roman general, © That, from the time he had ſo 
% generouſiy and politely releaſed his nephew, for which he 
& was greatly obliged to hun, ke had conceived a ſincere af- 
« fectlon for him; that, ever f1rce, he had wiſhed for an 
% opportunity of expreſſing his high regard for the people of 


„ ome, winch nove the gods had bleſicd him with ; that no 


„ turcigner could be more cloſcly attached to them than he 
« wa, an that though he could give not ſufficient proofs of 
„this in Spain, where he was a ſtranger, yet if the Romars 


Would transfer the war to Aſr:ico, where he had ſome in- 


© tercit, he would convince them of the puriry of his inten- 
©« tions, and at the ſame time anſwer lor the ſucceſs ot the 
« expedition.” Every thing being afterwards ſettled to the 
“ mutual ſatisfaction of both parties, Maſiniſſa, in order to 
© blind Aſdrubal, plundered ſome part of the adjacent 
country, and then returned to Gades b. 

Task Carthaginans, being diſeppointed 1 in the diverhon 
they expected from the mutiny of the Jegionaries and the re- 
bellion of the Spaniards, ordered Mago to abandon Spain, 
and ſail with ail poſüble expedition to Italy. That he might 
be enabled the more effectually to ſuccour Hannibal, he re- 
ceived a large ſum of money to make levies in Gaul and Li- 
guria. Before he left Gades, he did not only oblige the ci- 
tizens to bring all their gold and ſilver to him, but plundered 
all their temples. In his paſſage to /taly, he made an attempt 


upon New Carthage; but was repulſed with great loſs. From 
_ thence he failed to the iſland Pityuſa, where he met with a 
kind reception, receiving a plentiful ſupply of proviſions and 


a good number of recruits. T hen he ſteered his courſe to the 


| largeſt of the Balearic iſlands, that had a commodious haven ; 
where endeavouring to put in, he was attacked by the natives 


in ſo violent a manner with their ſlings, that he tound himſelf 

00 obliged to ſheer off with conſiderable loſs. However, proceed- 

ng to the leſſer one near it, that was extremely fertile, though 
not ſo populous and powerful as the other, he entered the port, 
}inded his men, encamped in a place of great Rrength, and 
D bene lmiclt of the whole iſland without oppoſition. As 
the {exon was far advanced, he wintered here; to which 


=: al 
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he was the more ſtrongly word by the good diſpoſition of 


tC natives, who expꝛeſſed all imaginable zeal and affection 
ter the Caithet tian , apply ing him, during his ſtay amongſt 


: em, With a 4306 y of ty o Fan men. We muſt not omit. | 
bſcrviag, tat the goople of Gade flint their gates upon Ma- } 
yo alter lus repull: at New Carthage; tor which affront he 
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| whipped and crucified their ſuffetes, who were ſent to ex- 

” cuſe that conduct to him; nor that they ſurrcndeted to the 

. Romans ſoon after he had abandoned them 4. 

5 Tk next ſummer, Mago, landing in Liguria with an Mago 

+ army of twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand horic, ſu- , an 

. priſed Genoa, From thence he ſailed to the coaſts of the % 0 of 
- Ligurcs Alpini, to try whether he could not raiſe ſume com- L.gura, 


f mo ions amongſt them. The Ingauni, one of their cantons, 
were then at war with the Epanterii, a ſort of highlanders, who 


at likewiſe belonged to them. This gave Mago an opportunity 
of ſeizing upon the town and port of Save, and ftationing 
1 ten of his long ſhips there. The reſt of his fleet he ſent to 


5 Carthage, upon a rumour, that Scipio was going to traniport 
a body of troops to Africa, in order to attack that capital. 


- Then he joined the Ingauni, whoſe friendſhip he preferred to 

that of the other contending party, and, in concert with 
A them, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for invading the com- 
Ry mon enemy. As his army ſoon grew very numerous by the | 
s acceſſion of a ſtrong body of Gauls and Ligurians, the Ro- 1 
3 


* mans were greatly alarmed, and made the motions already 
mentioned. About this time, Cn. Odtavius, who com- 
manded in Sardinia, took eighty Carthaginian tranſports, la- 
den with corn and other proviſions, for Hannibal, as Cœlius 
0 will have it, or with booty taken in Etruria and Epanterian 
Captives, according to Valerius Antias, off of the coaſts f 


2 that iſland. As the plague made great havock both in the Car- 

: thaginian and Roman armies this year in Brutium, and Han— 

* nibal had beſides a famine to ſtruͤggle with, nothing material 

| happened the campaign we arc now upon in thoſe parts. Lit 

5 tells us, that the Carthaginian general, during his in action this 

„ ſ-mmer, crected an altar near the temple of Juno Lacinia 
I ( Polybius ſays, a column or pillar near the town of Laci— : 
1. niam), upon which he engraved an account of all his great 

h atchievements | in Greek and Punic Ictiers. Our readers will 

t. find ſome oblervations upon this monument of antiquity, 

0 which, Pohbius allures us, was extant in his time, in two of 

5 our former notes *. 1 

n Y Tue following year, advice was TRE to 3 that 7 = of 

Kan army formed "of the Auſetani, Ilergetes, and ſeveral other . 

1 der tl Jof Indibilis, Mandeni- Fete 

Fu pa niſb nations, under the command of Indibilis, Ma udeni- 3 

; 4 Liv. ubi ſup. c. FI 37. & Zoxr. l. ix. c. 10. % 


LI B. I. xi. Liv. ubi ſup. c. 46. CzLivs. & VALI R. Ax r. 
apud Liv ibid. ZoS AR ubi ſup. c. 11. ArPIAN. in Libyc. 
Univer hiſt, vol. xij. p. 168. See alſo before, p. 144, (D). & 
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us, &c, had been intirely overthrown by the Romans. Indi- 
bilis, it ſeems, being encouraged by Scipio's departure out of 
Spain, had excited the people above-mentioned to a ſecond re- 
volt, imagining that now an opportunity offered of rendering 
himſelf, with all the other reguli, independent both of the 
Romans and Carthaginians, To that end he aſſembled, in a 
few days, an army of thirty thouſand foot and four thouſand 


| horſe, with which he advanced into the country of the Sede- 


tani. Here the Roman generals, L. Lentulus and L. Man- 
lius Acidinus, gave them a total defeat, putting above thir- 


teen thouſand of them to the ſword, in which number was 


Indibilis himſelf, and taking eight thouſand priſoners. Man- 
donius and the other authors of this revolt, being delivered up 
to the Komans, received capital punithment, after a confiſ- 
cation of all their effects; and then a peace was granted to 
the Spaniards upon reaſonable terms. The particulars of the 
laſt action, as well as a more circumſtantial account of the 


tranſactions this year in Spain, our readers will find in Livy, 


Loalius 
makes a 
d:/cent in 


Atrica. | 


to whom for their further ſatisfaction, we refer them c. 


AFFAIRS were ſcarce ſettled in Spain, when Lelius made 
a deſcent in Africa at Hippe Regius, and pillaged all the 
neighbouring territory. This ſo alarmed the inhabitants, that 
they diſpatched meſſengers in all haſte to Carthage, with ad- 


vice, that Scrpi9, with the Roman fleet, was arrived on their 
_ coaſts, and had landed at Hippo a ſtrong body of forces. As 


a rumour had, for ſome time, prevailed at Carthage, that 


Scipio had already paſſed into Sicily, the people and ſenate 


were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by this melan- 


choly news. The great revolution, that had happened in 


their affairs, the deſtruction of all their veteran troops, the in- 
capacity of their youth for war, the defection of Syphax, 


Maſiniſſa, and all their other allies, together with the fickle- 


neſs and inconſtancy of the Africans, from whom their auxi- 
liary forces were to be drawn, afforded them a moſt diſmal 


proſpect, now their metropolis was thrcatened with a ſiege. 


However, when they received intelligence, that only Lælius, 
with an inconſiderable force, had put in at Hippo, in order to 
make an incurſion upon their territories on that ſide, their 
fears began to ſubſide. As ſoon therefore as they had reco- 


vered themſelves from the panic they were thrown into, they 


began to make the neceitary diſpoſitions for their defence -: 


they ſent an embafiy to $:2hax, to attempt recovering that 
r 2 * 1 - + | : * ie 3 
prince, as well as to ſeveral other AMHican reguli, who ſnewed 


r. . c. 2, 3 APPIAX, in Iberic. U niverſ. hiſt. vol. 
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an inclination to fide with the Remans : the y ede a ſim 
of two hundred talents of ſilver to Philip king of 4½. £0 on, 
in order to engage him to make a diverſion either in J. / or 


Sicily they diſpatched orders to their genetals in Italy to 
make all poſſible efforts to keep Scipio at home; and they ſent 


Mago a reinforcement of fix thouſand tout, eight hundred 


horſe, ſeven elephants, and twenty-five long ſhips, together 
with a large ſum of money to make new levies, that he might 
advance nearer Rome, and join Hannibal, Lelius, having 
had a conference with Aaſiniſſa, wherein that prince gave 
freſh aſſurances of his ſincere attachment to the Romans, and 
expreſſed an ardent deſire to ſee Scipio in Africa, ſet ſail for 
Sicily, where he ſafely arrived, with the immenſe booty got 
in this expedition *. 

In the mean time, the veſſels, with the body of troops 
deſtined for Italy to reinforce Mago, failed from Carthage, 
and, after a happy voyage, put into the port of Save, where 
they joined the other Carthaginian ſquadron. Mago, upon 


their arrival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Liguri- 
ans with the reinforcement and welcome diſpatches he had 


Mago re- 


csiwes a re- 


inforce · 


ment. 


received from Carthage. He took occaſion from hence to 


aſſure them, „That the chief end of his coming to Italy 
<< was, to ſecure to them the enjoyment of their rights and 
& privileges **. To this he ſubjoined, «That though the ſtate 


« of Carthage would exert itſelf to the utmoſt, in order to 


& obtain this deſirable end, yet the ſucceſs of its endeavours 
c would depend upon them, as it was in their power to ena- 
<« ble him to make a greater or leſſer figure in the field; that 
« as Sp. Lucretius and MH. Livius would ſoon unite their 
c forces, a itrong body of auxiliaries would be neceſſary to 
«© oppoſe ſo formidable an army.“ To which the Gaus re- 
plied, „ That as one Romen army was hovering about their 
% frontiers, and another in Etruria, at a ſmall diſtance from 


% them, they could not come to fo vigorous a reſolution as 


their inclination prompted them to, ſince this would ex- 
& poſe their country to the ravages of the enemy; but that, 
however, underhand, they would give him all the aſſiſtance 
ein their power. As to the Ligurians, they added, they 


C were at liberty to act as they ſhould think proper, ſince 


the Koman armies were too remote from their borders to 


have any influence upon their councils; and therefore it 


vas but Juſt, that they ſhould openly take part in the war, 
& and ſupply him with what number of recruits he wanted.“ 
The Ligurians ting of the fame ſentiments, provided he al- 


Liv, ubi ſup e 3, 4, 5- 
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undertaking this expedition for the preſent, by a ſucceſsful at- | 
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lowed them two months time to raiſe men in, every thing 
ſucceeded according to his defire ; for the Gauls privately ſent 


him proviſions, and, by virtue of the Carthaginian money, the 


new levies went on briſkly in Liguria. But, notwithſtanding 
theſe happy beginnings, Mago met with the ſame fate in Italy, 
that Aſdrubal had done before in Spain, as will in a ſhort 


time appear *. 


Born Scipio and the Roman ſoldiery, expreſſed great im- 
patience to attack the enemy in the heart of their dominions. 
The intelligence Lælius brought from Maſiniſſa excited the 
general to this, as the plunder he carried off with him from 
Africa did the troops. However, they were prevented from 


tempt upon the city of Locri. Some workmen, who had 
ſerved in the Carthaginian gariſon of one of the citadels there, 


being taken by a Roman party and brought to Rhegium, of- 


fered to deliver up the place to him, provided they received a 


proper reward for the danger to which they ſhould expoſe 


themſelves. This being agreed to, the Romans, by the 
aſſiſtance of theſe traitors, made themſelves maſters of that 


citadel, in which they were employed; the Carthaginian 
gariſon in the other, commanded by one Hamilcar, defended 


_ itſelf with great bravery, till Hannibal advanced from the ri- 


ver Butrotus to its relief. Upon his approach, a warm ac- 


tion enſued, and the Romans would have been totally routed, 


notwithſtanding Scipio came from Maſiniſſa to their aſſiſtance, 


Had not the people of Locri ſupported them; but this hap- 
pening, and Hannibal being wounded by a ſcorpion, the Car- 
_ 7haginians thought proper to draw off. Scipio, after the 
action, finding both the town and the other citadel abandoned 


Scipio 
lands in 
Africa. 


by the enemy, placed gariſons in them; and then immedi- 


ately made the proper diſpoſitions for carrying the war into 


Africa . 


Dugixc theſe tranſactions in [taly, the Car thaginians 
were under continual apprehenſions of Scipio's making a deſ- 
cent in Africa. They had poſted parties on every promontory 
and hill bordering upon the ſea, to give them notice of the 


firſt appearance of the enemy, and were filled with terror 


upon the arrival of every expreſs, for fear he ſhould bring 


neuss of the enemy's landing. In this diſtreſs, it was the general 


opinion, that all poſſible attempts ſhould be made to detach 


Srphax from the Roman intereſt; ſince both the ſenate and 
people thought, that a proſpect of aſſiſtance from him would 


v Hem ibid. w poly l. xii, Liv, I. xxix. c. Gong. Ap” 
51. N. in Hanni b. 
be 
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be the chief inducement to the Romans to invade their domi- 
nions in Africa. In order to accompliſh this, a lucky inci- 
dent intervened : A4/drubal the fon of Giſco, who was at Sy- 
phax's court with Scipio, in order to negotiate an alliance with 
that prince, had a daughter of exquiſite charms, named So- 


phoniſha. At that time Aſdrulal offered this young lady in 


marriage to Syphax, thinking this would be a means of unit- 


ing him with the Carthaginians. He therefore now, with 


the ſame view, waited again upon Syphax; and having in- 
Aamed him with a deſcription of the beauty he was to have 
for his conſort, ſent for her thither from Carthage, to haſten 


the marriage. - Amongſt other things, it was ſtipulated on ; 
this occaſion, that an offenſive and defenſive league ſhould be 


concluded betwixt him and the Carthaginians, in conſequence 
of which he ſhould aſſiſt them with all his forces. Aſdrubal, 
not ſatisfied with this, as being no ſtranger to the alliance he 
had formerly entered into with Rome, nor of the variable 
temper of the African barbarians, thought proper to put him 


upon a meaſure, which would prevent Scipio's landing in 4- 


frica, and conſequently hinder a future union betwixt him and 
the Romans. Whilſt therefore he was in his firſt amorous 
tranſports, the Carthaginian, by means of his daughter's 
ſoothing arts and endearments, prevailed upon him to write 
a letter to Scipio in Sicily to the following effect: That, as 
© he had married Aſdrubal's daughter, his _— was inſe- 
© parable from that of the Carthaginians ; that, beſides this, 
c he had concluded a ſolemn treaty with that nation; that 
<« he therefore adviſed him not to ſet his foot in Africa, be- 


& cauſe, in ſuch cafe, he could not diſpenſe with being neu- 


« tral ; that, if he offered to move with his army to Carthage, 
6 he ſhould find himſelf obliged, both out of regard to his 
& own native country, and that of his wife, to oppoſe him 


* 


with all his forces.“ This letter did not, however, pro- 
duce the deſired effect; for Scipio, having in anſwer to it, ad- 
moniſhe ! him „ to take care how he violated the laws of hoſ- 


„ pitality with him, and the engagements entered into with 
„„ the people of Rome, ſet ſail with a formidable force for 


Africa, and landed at the Fair Promontory without oppo- 


ſition *. 


IT is intimated by Appien, that Sephoniſba was betrothed 


to Maſiniſſa, who was educated at Carthage, and a prince of 
the fineſt accompliſhments. Animated by the paſſion he nou- 
riſhed for a W of ſuch attractive charms, according to tho 


x Pol». I. xiv, Liv. I. xxix. c. 23. Arrian, in Libyc. Eu- 
TROP, |, iii. c. 20. Por vB. ubi ſup, 
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ſame author, he eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf on all occa- 
ſions in Spain again? the Romans; but this poor prince being 


ſtripped of his kingdom, and not in a condition, as was ap- 


prehended, to give any conſiderable affiſtance to the Cart ha- 
ginians, Sophoniſba, for the reaſon hinted at above, though in 
defiance of juſtice, honour, and public faith, was given to 
Syphax. Livy is ſilent as to this particular, though that ſeems 
to us no ſufficient argument againſt the probability of it; ſince 
Mafiniſſa's future long uninterrupted fidelity to the Romans 
15 a proof, that he was of a noble diſpoſition, and therefore 
could not abandon his firſt friends the Carthaginians without 
ſome grievous provocation. Poſſibly the Roman hiſtorian's 
great regard for his hero Scipio, whoſe character, he might 
think, would a little ſuffer by a true relation of this fact, 
| prevailed upon him to omit it. Be that as it will, Maſiniſſa 
ever afterwards bore an implacable hatred to the Carthagin:- 


ans, and contributed not a little to the deſtruction of their 


republic, as will moſt evidently appear in the ſequel of this 

„ hiſtory. But to proceed to the war in Africa J. 
The Car- As the Carthaginians had ſeen no Roman army in Africa 
2 for fifty years paſt, the alarm that Scipio's deſcent occaſioned 
re con in- over the whole country was inexpreſſible. Where- ever that 


5 pet" on general moved, he ſcattered terror. The inhabitants of the 


"ow upon Open country retired into the towns with their effects; and 


| the news Carthage in particular was extremely crouded on this melan- 


e Scipio's choly occaſion. The gates there were ſhut in the utmoſt. 


landing in hurry, detachments poſted upon the ramparts to defend them, 
ica. and parties ordered to patrol every night all over the city, to 
prevent a ſurpriſe ; in ſhort, the ſame diſpoſitions were made, 

as would have been proper in caſe of an immediate ſiege. 

They had no commander of any repute, but Aſdrubal the 


ſon of Giſco, who had been defeated by Scipio in Spain, and 


Was as unequal to that general in his military capacity, as his 
raw, undiſciplined, troops were incapable of oppoſing the Ro- 
man legionarics. Being appriſed of Scipro's arrival at Utica, 


of five hundred horſe ; who, falling in with a detachment of 
the Roman cavilry, ſent by Scipio out to plunder, immediate- 
ly attacked them; but, after a ſhort diſpute he was cut off, 


I. iv. c. 11. Zox AR. I. ix. c. 11, ED 


with his fleet and land- forces, they detached Hanno, a young 
Carthaginian nobleman, to obſtruct his landing, with a body 


with a conſiderable number of his men, and the reſt diſperſed. 
After this action, Scipio laid the country waſte to the very }F 
gates of Carthage; and poſſeſſed himſelf of an opulent city 


1 Appian. ubi ſup. Vide& VAL. Max, I. ix. c. 13. Eu rRor. | 
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known non 
wo hundred, : ory 


por ary e two thoufand 
this laſt article we have followed Livy 


| ; 2 0 

Appian,, fab. "and par greatly « carcſled Maſiniſſa at 
is time, its-beder go prevent the junction of his and 

Romans, though, at the ſame time, they had reſolved 


2 1 eee e driven 2 


This, continues the ſame author, Maſiniſſa was not 


weapons, he pretended ty, be intirely recongiled to thaſe. two 
commanders, having beegi before af variance with them, for 
the reaſon above sel. „However, he privately 
Scipio of all their __ and rears pe 
our readers an account 

of the principal x + & 11 had 
period, n tion of the 
overned ; but all this we chaſe be ceſerye for the hiſtory of 


umidia®. © etl ncaa | 


We might here give 
Maſmiſſa,-2s well as 
to him before this 


"Fe "gy ace as A ns ee, 1 


a new and more numerous body of cavalry was raiſ- 
ed with all poſſible expedition, and the command of it given 
to another Han, the fon of "Hamilcar, ho advanced to- 
wards Utica, to obſerve the enemy's motions,,. ' But, being too 
weak to. undertake any thing againſt chem, or even to pre- 


proper do remain inactive, till he was reinforced by ſome 
levies, that his officers were maki 
nian territories, and thoſe the ne 


ring .princes inde- 
of them. At laſt, nding his troops to amount to 
four thouſand 


men, he took n 
teen miles from the Romas camp. . Out of this place, Mafi- 
niſſa, who was ſent" to Salere, with 222 
by Scipio, for that purpoſe, found means to draw him ; and 
then, in conjunction with a choĩce body of Roman cavalry, 


5 ae of, though, in order to overcome them ag their own 


informed 


kingdom his father 


Hons: 


vent the adjacent country from being pillaged, be 13 
both in the G | 


commanded by Scipio himſelf, that lay in ambuſcade, charged. 


him with ſuch vigour, that be was put to flight, a thouſand 
of his men falling in the on, and two thouſand being ei- 
ther killed or taken priſoners in the purſuit. Moſt authors 
relate, chat Hann was Lain; but Cœlius and Valerius Antias 


: Liy. ubi ſup. c. 28. Pol v. I. xiv. r abi ſap. 
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ſame author, he em'nently diſtinguiſned himſelf on all occa- 


ſions in Spar wgiin® the Rowan; bat this poor prince being 
ſtripped Go lis Linodom, and not in a condition; as was ap- 
prehended, „te ah Conhderdy!y atiftance to the Cart ha- 


gmuns, 5755 abe for the 1caion IC at above, though in 
defiance of juſtice, honour, and public faith, was given to 
Spb. Line is ent as to this ps 1icular, though that ſeems 
to us no ſuſitient arg uracnt gain! the probability of it; fince 


C++ 
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aſiniid's tuture weng unintsrrupted fidelity to the Romans 

33 proof, that be was of a nol ble diſpoſition, and therefore 

could not abandon his firſt friends the Carthaginiaus without 

ſome griev ous peo, cation. Poſſibly the Roman hiſtorian's 

great regard tor his Ks Sci pig, whoſe characters he might 

think, would a little tufter by a true relation of this fact, 
prevailed upon him to omit it. Be that as it will, Maſiniſſa 

ever afterwards bore an implacable hatred to the Carthagini- 

aus, and contributed nota little to the deſtruction of their 
republic, as will moſt evidently appear in the ſequel of this 

„„ hiſtory. But to proceed to the war in Africa “. 

The Car- As the Carthd9jniuns had feen no Roman army in Africa 


thaginiane for gfe your, pit, the aiarm that Scipis's deſcent occaſioned 
thrown in- . 


Jo @ great a | 5 
eee general moves, he ſcattercd terror. The inhabitants of the 
tion upon open country retired into the tovens with their eftects ; and 
the nes Cartha in particular was extremely crouded on this melan- 


of Scipio's Cho1y occalion. Ihe gates chere were ſhut in the utmoſt 
landing in hurt, detachments p 05 upon the ro parts to defend them, 
Atrica. and parties ordered tq pa ol 1 ery night all over the city, to 
| prevent 3 ſurprite; in * 220g the tame ilpontions were made, 

as would have been 510 ber 15 Caic of an immediate lege. 

They had no Conimamder of any fepute, but A/: ub the 

fon of Gifcs, who Iu been defear:d by Scr pie in Spain, and 

Was as unequal to that gcaustalun his military capacity, as his 

raw, undiſciplinc... trosbs wele incapable of opnofing the No- 

man legionarics. 1 ni appriſed of Scepio's arrival at Liica, 


with his fleet and J. torccs, they detached Hanns, a yeung 
Carthagiuiu leman, to obſtruct” his landing, with a body 


of five hure lac 5 Je ; Who, falling in with a detachment of 


the Roman caviiry, ſent by Scipio but to plunder, immediate 


ly attacked 8 but, after à Mort att! dude he was cut off, 85 


with a conſiderable number of his men, and the 1cft diſperſed. 


After this action, Sci ie laid the Count v. valte to the Very 
gates of Carthage; and policticd himſelf of an opulent city 
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over the whole country was inexpreſſible. Where-ever that 
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in the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and 
made eight thouſand of its principal citizens priſoners. Theſe 
firſt inſtances of ſucceſs greatly heightened the confuſion, that 
had before begun to reign in Carthage, eſpecially when it was 


known there, that Maſiniſſa had joined Scipio with a body of 


two hundred, or, as others ſay, two thouſand Numidian horſe. 
In this laſt article we have followed Livy ; but, according to 
Appian, Aſdrube! and Syphax greatly carefſed Maſiniſſa at 
this time, in order to prevent the junAion of his forces and 
the Romans, though, at the ſame time, they had reſolved up- 
on his deſtruction, as ſoon as Scipio ſhould be driven out of 


Africa. This, continues the fame author, Ma ſin i ſſa was not 
ignorant of, though, in order to overcome them at their own 


weapons, he pretended to be intirely reconciled to thoſe two 


commanders, having been before at variance with them, for 


the reaſon above aſſigned. However, he privately informed 


Scipio of all their motions and deſigns. We might here give 


our readers an account of the family of Maſiniſſa, as well as 
of the principal events that had happened to him before this 
period, together with a deſcription of the kingdom his father 


governed; but all this we chuſe to reſerve for the hiſtory of 
Numidia *. N | | 
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In the room of the horſe lately cut to pieces, or taken MafiniTa 
priſoners, a new and more numerous body of cavalry was raiſ. defeats | 
ed with all poſſible expedition, and the command of it given Hanno. 


to another Hanno, the fon of Hamilcar, who advanced to- 
wards Utica, to obſerve the enemy's motions, But being too 
weak to undertake any thing againſt them, or even to pre- 


vent the adjacent country from being pillaged, he thought 


proper to remain inactive, till he was reinforced by ſome new 
levies, that his officers were making both in the Carthagi- 


nian territories, and thoſe of the neighbouring princes inde- 


pendent of them. At laſt, finding his troops to amount to 
four thouſand men, he took poſt in a town called Salera, fif- 
teen miles from the Roman camp. Out of this place, Mafi- 


niſſu, who was ſent to Salera, with a detachment of horſe, . 


by Scipio, for that purpoſe, found means to draw him; and 


then, in conjunction with a choice hody of Roman cavalry, 


commanded by Scipio himſelf, that lay in ambuſcade, charged 
hin with ſuch vigour, that he ,was put to flight, a thouſand 


of his men falling in the action, and two thouſand being ei— 


ther killed or taken priſoners in the purſuit. Moſt authors 
relate, that Hanno was ſlain; but Calius and Valerius Antias 
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affirm that he fell into the enemy's hands. After this, Scipio 
put a gariſon into Salera, and puſhed on the ſiege of Utica, 
In the mean time, A/drubal aſſembled an army of thirty thou- 
ſand foot and three thouſand horſe 3 but durſt not approach the 
enemy, till the arrival of Syphax, who ſoon joined him with 
an army of fifty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. Sci- 
pio, being informed of this junction; raiſed the ſiege of Uti- 
ca, after he had carried it on ineffectually for the ſpace of 
forty days, and fixed his winter-quarters in ſuch a manner, 


as to fear no inſults of the enemy. This a little revived the 


drooping ſpirits of the Carthaginians, who now ſaw their 
own forces, in conjunction with thoſe of Syphax their ally, 
ſuperior to the Romans in the fields. 

I x Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the 
conſul Sempronius; but was himſelf ſoon after defeated by that 
general. The loſs the Carthaginians ſuſtained, on this occa- 
nien, was above four thouſand of their men killed on the field 
of battle, about three hundred taken priſoners, beſides forty 
horſes, and {even ſtandards, that fell into the victors hands. 


— Hannibal, upon this diſaſter, retired with his army to Croton. 


'The other conſul Cethegus in the mean time kept Etruria in 
awe, and prevented Mago from approaching his brother Han- 
nibal. As the Etruſcans were generally diſpoſed to a revolt, 
and kept a cloſe correſpondence with Mags, Cethegus found 
it a difficult matter to execute the province aſſigned him. 
The Brutians, hearing of the great ſucceſs of Scipio in A- 
frica, for the moſt part abandoned the Carthaginian inte- 
reſt. Some of Hannibal's gariſons amongſt them they put to 


the {word, others they expelled ; and, in many places, 


wh re they could not openly declare for the Romans, they 
jound means to inform the ſenate of their averſion to the 
Carthaginians. Tn the mean time, Hannibal came to Peti- 
li, and expoſtulated with the citizens upon their ſending mi- 


niſters to Ree ; but pretended to be ſatisfied with their con- 


duct, when they ſtrenuouſly denied this charge. However, 
to cut off all future grounds of ſuſpicion, he put the principa! 


inhabitants under arreſt, committing them to the care of a2 


guid of Numidians; and, diſarming the citizens, left the 
defence of the place to the ſlav es. He treated other cities 
lixewile with equal ſeverity, Thur in particular, with its 


gif rict, winch he gave up to his ſoldiers to be plundered, 4 


ſparing only three thouſand of the citizens, and five hundred 
pealants, whom he knew to be cloſely attached to the Car- 
thaginians, Theſe he traniplanted, to Croton, where he fixed 
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his head-quarters, erected his principal magazine, and took 
care effectually to cover it from all attempts of the Romans b. 
Scipio having fortified his camp, the Carthaginians, not- 
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Scipio 


withſtanding their ſuperiority, could find no opportunity of 6 a1 
attacking him; ſo that both ſides continued in a ſtate of inac- © phax 


tion, till the return of the ſpring. During the winter, Scipiæ 
attempted to draw off Syphax from the Cartbaginians; but 
without effect. However, that prince offered to act in qua- 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, provided 
Scipio would agreee to this preliminary, viz. that both par- 
ties ſhould recal their armies home; which, he intimated, 
would ſerve as a baits for a future treaty, and effectually ſe- 
cure the repoſe of their reſpective dominions. "This propoſal 
the Roman general, at firſt, rejected; but afterwards ſeemed 
to liſten to it, in order to amuſe the enemy, till he could find an 
opportunity of carrying his point. During the negotiation, 
Scipio was informed, that the Garthaginian camp, winch con- 
liſted chiefly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, wa, 
but very lightly fortified ; and that the Numidian quartets, 
which were at ſome diſtance from the other, were intifely de- 
kenceleſs, the ſoldiers being only covered with mats, hurdies, 
dry leaves, and other ſuch like combuſtible materials. 16 
which his ſpies added, that the troops obſerved no order or 
diſcipline, but lay in a careleſs manner without tlicir trenches, 
This intelligence excited him to attempt forcivg ther camp 
by lome ſtratagem, ſince he found himſelf tao weak to come 
to a pitched battle with them, cſpecially as the ſpot they were 
encamped upon, was a ſmooth and open plain, extremely 
proper for their cavalry, much ſuperior to that of the Roma's, 
to act in. Having maturely weighed theſe particulars, he 
ſent embaſſadors to the camp, to renew, as was given out, 
the conferences, but in reality ta make ſuch difcouverics, 35 
would favour the execution of his ſcheme. Theſe embulla- 
dors were attended by ſome of his veteran ſoldiers, diſg uiſed 
like flaves, who had orders to move about the camp, and ob- 
ſerve all theavenues leading to and from it, its form and fitu- 
ation, how far Aſdrubal was from Szphaz, how alt the poſts 
were occupied, and whether it would be eaſier to Turpriſe 
it in the day-time or by night. Having informed him{clt of 


a Ai- 
drubal. 


ANT. 


all theſe particulars, he immediately broke oft the conferences, 


letting Syphax know, That as his officers had, in a counc:l 
of war, declared themſelves averſe to all pacihc meaiures, 
and preſſed him to puſh on the war with vigour, he found 
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ce himſelf obliged in compliance with their deſire, to purſue , 
e the military operations. Such a declaration could not but ſ 
extremely mortify both Aſdrubal and Syphax, who looked upon t 


the treaty to be as good as concluded, However, they ſoon f 
recovered themſelves, and reſolved to draw, if poſſible, the e- 4 
nemy out into the plain, where, they doubted not, they ſhould 0 
be able to give a good account of them; or, if they ſhould d 
fail in the execution of this project, their intention was to be- b 


ſiege their camp both by ſea and land; which they imagined 5 
themſclves capable of doing. But Scipio took his meaſures ſo ti 
well, that he ſurpriſed them in the manner already related. tl 
Lelius and Maſiniſſa burnt Syphax's camp, as Scipio himſelf ſc 
did that of Aſdrubal. Their army was intirely ruined, only 1 
two thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, with the two com- v 
manders, eſcaping out of ſo great a multitude. According to al 

| Livy, this complete victory was, in a great meaſure, owing to h 
| the wiſe diſpoſitions of Maſiniſſa. The ſcene exhibited on this tl 
melancholy occaſion, Palybius tells us, was inconceivably 4a 
dreadful ; which indeed may eaſily de admitted, if we conſider ri 
the terrible havock made of the Carthaginian and Numidian to 
troops. Appian relates, that Syphax, having, ſome time 8. 
« before, ſhamefully abandoned the Carthaginians, when he had re 
advanced as far as Utica to their aſſiſtance, under the pretext n 
of repelling a foreign invaſion, returned ſoon after to ſuccour ar 
them, and endeavoured to bring over Maſiniſſa, by promiſing = 
to give him which of his three daughters he pleaſed, and to C. 
fix him on the throne of the Maſæſqyli. The ſame author tells 271 
us, that Scipio offered ſacrifices to the deities Audacia and | C! 
Pavor, that his troops might behave with bravery, and not bu 
be ſtruck with any panic terrors in the night, ſince they ſu 
were then to begin the attack. A/drubal made his eſcape to up 
Anda, where he rallizd the remains of his ſhattered army, Ie 
conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries and Numidians ; and having, gr. 
by his own authority, preſented a good number of ſlaves with in 
their freedom, and joined them to the others, he formed a eſc 

_ conſiderable corps. Syphax retired to an advantageuus poſt, na 
about eight miles from the field of battle, which he poſſeſſed ga 
himſclf of. Apian relates, that Aſdrubal was condemned to ty 

be crucified for his ill ſucceſs ; which is improbable, if what vit 
LTitvy ſays be true, viz. that, ſoon after the laſt diſaſter, he Le. 
_ went to Carthage, in order to prevent the ſenate and ſuffetes to 
from coming into any pacific meaſures. Be that as it will, m: 
the ſuff-tes having convened the ſenate, three motions were of 


made: fiſt, that embaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Scipio, to treat 

of a peace with that general; ſecondly, that Hannibal ſhould 

be recalled out of Itah; thirdly, that, in imitation of the R- 
mali 
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man reſolution in adverſity, they ſhoul.i depend upon them- 
ſelves and their allies, for the defence ot their country, and 


therefore immediately reinforce their army, and apply to Sy- 


phax for further ſuccours. This laſt, being backed by Aſ- 


drubal and the Barchine faction, was cartiee } ; In conſequence _ 
of which, the new levies went on briſkly, and miniſters were 


diſpatched in all haſte to Syphax, who was prevailed upon, 
by the intreaties and endearments of his beloved Sophoniſba, to 
join Aſdrubal with a large body of forces, In the mean 
time, Scipio advanced to the walls of Carthage, and offered 


the citizens battle ; which they thought proper to decline. As 


ſoon as Aſdrubul had left Anda, it ſurrendered to the Romans. 
Two other towns of note likewiſc in that neighbourhood, 

which pretended to make reſiſtance, Scipio carried by aſſault, 
and gave them up to his ſoldiers to be plundered. Aſter this, 

he ſat down again before Utica, and puſhed on the ſiege of 
that place with the utmoſt vigour, In the mean time, A 
arubal and Syphax, being joined by a good number of Celtibe- 
rian troops, upon a review of their army, found it to amount 


to thirty thouſand ſtrong, with which they moved towards 


Scipio, in order to attack him. That general, havin 


received intelligence of their approach, and left a ſufficient 
number of troops to defend his lines, roſe from before Utica, 


and advanced to meet them. The Roman army was diſpoſed 
in the uſual manner. On the other fide, 4/drubal poſted his 


Carthaginian forces in the right wing, Sypbax, with his Nu- 


midians, in the left, and the Celtiberians in the centre. The 


Carthaginians and Numidians were routed at the firſt onſet ; 
but the Celtiberians, being animated by deſpair, fought with 


ſuch reſolution, that they were almoſt all to a man killed 


upon the ſpot. As Scipio had treated them with the utmoſt 


Icnity after their late revolt, they were ſenſible the black in- 
_ gratitude to him, they were now guilty of, deſerved no 
mercy, if they fell into his hands; and finding it impoſſible to 
eſcape by flight, they reſolved to die in the field. The obſti- 


nacy with which they, for ſome time, maintained the diſpute, | 


gave many of the Carthaginians and Numidians an opportuni- 
ty of ſaving themſelves, who muſt otherwiſe have been ine- 
vitably cut off, The day after the battle, Scipio detached 
Lelius and Mafint/a, with the horſe and light-armed troops, 
to purſue Syphax and Aſdruba! ; whilſt he himſelf, with the 


main body, reduced moſt of the towns in the neighbourhood 


of Carthage e. 
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Tunes a THE Carthaginians now looked upon their condition as 
bandontd deſperate, expecting every moment to be beſieged by Scipio 
at the ap- with his victorious army. They therefore repaired the wall 
proach of of the city, filled their magazines, and made all the other ne- 
Scipio. ceſſary diſpoſitions for a vigorous defence. In the mean time, 
the gariſon of Juues abandoned that city at Scipis's approach. 
8 on after the loſs of this place, the Carthaginiaus ſent à ſqua- 
dron of galleys to deſtroy the Roman fleet in the port of Ut:- 
ca; which they might have eaxlily effected, had they not put 
into the harbour of Ru jcino by "the way, and ſtaid a whole 
night there; which, together with thine flow ſailing, and 
tlie uſeleſs precaution of drawing up their ficet in order of 
battle, as though they had been to engage ſome formidable e- 
nemy, gave the Romans an opportunity of fruſtrating, in a 
great meaſure, their deſign. The great conſternation the 
Carthaginiaus were thrown into by their late loſſes, prevented 
them from purſuing this enterpriſe with the expedition ne cel- 
fary to render it ſucceſsful, ſince they imagined the Rom ans 
to be invincible by tea, as well as by lan f. However they 
carried off hx of the enemy's galleys; which, in the preſent 
fituation of affairs, elated them as much, as formerly an im- 
portant victory would have dane. We are told by Appran, 


that Hamilcar, the Carthaginian admiral, ſurprifing the Ro- 
nan fleet at Utica, took one trireme and fix tranſports ; that 


immediately after this, Hanno, with a body of forces, at- 
tempted to raiſe the ſiege of Utica ; but was repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs ; that, however, Scipio, being tired with 
the long ſiege, or rather blockade, of that place, tranſported 
all his military machines to Hippo; ; and that having ineffectu- 
ally plaved them upon that city likewiſe, he burut them all 


as uſeleſs, ravaged ſome parts of the neighbouring provinces, 
and entered into an alliance with others. The fame author 


likewiſe intimates, that the Carthaginians attempted to cor- 
rupt the [5:rian troops in the Roman ſervice ; but without 
ſucceſs 3 their indirect practices being diſcovered to Scipio by 
the aruſpices at repeated facrifices. We might here give 
our readers all the particulars, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
relating to the tragical exit of Sophoniſba, as well as the great 


progress made by . e and Maſini ſſa at this time in Numi- | 


dia, did we not apprehend them more properly to belong to 
the Numidian hiſtory 4. 


The Car- IMMEDIATELY after the laſt Ss: the fn and ſuf- 


thaginians fetes of Carthage came to a reſolution to recall Hannibal from 
fue 8 Sci - Jtaly, u upon: wiiole veteran troops, and their fleet, together 
pio fer | 
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with the powerful aſſiſtance of Sypþhax, they were convinced; 

their preſervation did abſolutely depend. Their fleer there⸗ 
fore having, in the main, failed in the important enterpriſe 
above- mentioned, Syphax being taken priſoner, his country 
conquered, and Hamibal as yet at a great diſtance, they had 
no other reſource left, than to ſue to Scipio for peace. To 
this they were farther excited, by that general's encamping 


again at Tunes, within ſight of their capital. They therefore de- 


puted thirty of their principal ſenators, who were ſelected for 
that purpoſe oùt of the centumvirate, to wait upon Scipio. Be- 
ing introduced into the Roman general's tent, they all threw 
themſelves proſtrate on the earth, kiſſed his feet (in confor- 
mity, as Livy obſerves, to the practice of their anceitors the 


Tyrians), and ſpoke to him in the moit ſubmiſſive terms. They 


accuſed Hannibal and the Barchine faction, as the authors of 
all their calamities; they confeſſed themſelves to have broken 
the peace concluded betwixt them and the Romans, and that 


they deſerved. whatever puniſhment that ration ſhould think 


proper to inflict upon them. They begged, however, that 


their city, which had twice merited deſtruction, by the te- 


merity of its citizens, might remain a monument of the Ro- 
man clemency, promiſing at the ſame time an implicit obe- 
dience to his commands. Scipio replied, That though he 
„had come into Africa, not for peace, but conqueſt, 
© which he had, in a manner, effected, yet, that all na- 
tions might ſee the ſtrict juſtice of the Romans, both in 
« undertaking and concluding their wars, he would grant 

them a peace upon the following terms: that they ſhould 


deliver up all the Roman priſoners and deſerters to him ; that 


they ſhould recal their armies out of Italy and Gaul; that 
they ſhould never ſet foot again in Spain; that they ſhould 
retire out of all the iflands between Italy and Africa; that 
they ſhould put the victors in poſſeſſion of all their thips, twen- 
ty orily excepted, which they ſhould be allowed to keep tor 
their own uſe ; laſtly ; that they ſhould give to the Romans 


five hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, three hundred thou- 


ſand of barley, and pay five thouſand talents, or, as others 
will have it, five thouſand pound weight of ſilver. He gave 
them three days to conſider of theſe conditions; which they 
feizned a compliance with, in order to gain time till Hanni- 


bal $ arr:Vil. A truce being granted the Ca thaginians, they 


immediately ſent dep: ties to Rome, and at the ſame time dii- 
p t-hed an cxprefs to Hannibal, to haſten his return to Africa. 
Appia intimates, that, beſides the articles above-mentioned, 
Scipio inſiſted upon a compliance with the two following: 
that Aa ſe © thould not only keep Poſſeſſton of his own king- 
dom, 
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dom, but as many of Sphar s territories, as he ſhould be 

able io conquer; and that the Carthaginians ſhould not ex- 

tend their dominions bey:nd the Feſſa Punica, But theſe 

and other points, w herein that autho differs from Livy and 
Polybius, ſeem not ſo agreeable to truth, as what has been 

tranſmitted to poſterity by thoſe two celebrated hiſtorians, 

Mago DURING theſe tranſactions, Mago advanced into Iaſulria, 
„ele where he met with the Raman torc s under the command of 


#brown * H. Cornelius and P. Quiutilius Varus. A general action 


Inſubria. 
113. ſoon happened between tue two armies, wherein the Cartha- 


ginians were defeated. However, Aſdrubal's elephants, by 
their noiſe, ſmell, terrible :ppearance, Sc. with the Numi- 
dian horſe, fo puthed the Roman cavalry, an4 his Carthagi- 
nian infantry charged the legionaries with ſuch bravery, that, 
had his corps de reſerve, which conſiſted of Craul;, done their 
duty againſt the triarii, the Romans nuſt have been over- 
thrown. AM. 179 performed the part of a conſummate general, 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf greatly throughout the whole action; 
but being wounded in the thigh, he was obliged to be carried 
out of the battle, which threw his troops into ſuch confuſion, 
that a good part of them hetook themſelves to flight. Five 
| thouſand Carthaginians fell on the held of battle, and eighteen 
of their ſtandards were taken. Bit this victory coft the Ro- 
mans dear ; for they loſt two thouſand three hundred men, 
beſides the veſt part of the twelfth legion. M. go, after hav- 
ing made an excellent retreat by favour of the night, return- 
ed into the country of the Ingauni, which was one of the 
maritime parts of Liguria, where he met a courier bringing 
him orders to return directly to Carthage. The Ligurians, 
being informed of this, received the Roman: with open arms; 
and Mago, embarking his troops, immediately ſet fail for 
Carthage; but his wound growing worſe, upon his arrival 
on the coaſt of Sardinia, be expired l. 
Hatnibal. Taz Romans. being thus every- where victorious, Conſen- 


recalled tia, Uugium, Vergæ, Beſiliæ, Hetriculum, Syphæum, Ar- 


from Italy. gentanum, Dampetia, and other towns of lets note in Bru- 
_ tium, opened their gates to the conſul Cn. Servilius. This 


was the ſituation of affuirs, when Hannibal was commanded 
to return to Africa, Valerius Autias wrote, that, juſt be- 


fore his departure, Hannibal was defeated by Servilius, not 
far from Croton, and that, on this occalion, he loſt five thou- 


1and men. But Livy, partial as he is, looks upon this as 


little better than a downright fiction. When the meſſengers 
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from Africa informed Hannibal of the ſenate's pleaſure, he 
expreſſed the utmoſt concern and indignation, groaning, 
gnaſhing his teeth, and being ſcarce able to refrain from tears. 
<< Now, faid he, "thoſe perſons, who have long endeavoured 
«© to drag me out of /taly, by denying me proper ſupplies, 
© ſend me direct and explicit orders to return home. Han- 
& xibal is not vanquiſhed by the Romans, but by the ſenate 
«© of Carthage. Scipio has not ſo much reaſon to exuit and 
& plume himſelf at my being forced from [taly, as Hanno, 
d who, for want of other means of effecting it, has com- 
« pleted the ruin of my family by the deſtruction of Car- 
„ thage.” As he had foreſeen what would happen, he had 
prepared a proper number of veſſels to tranſport his forces to 

Africa; which he did, after having maſſacred a body of Ita- 
lian troops, that refuſed to accompany him, in the temple of 
Juno Lacinia. Such an inſtance of cruelty, at that time, 
was not ſo much to be wondered at, ſince Hannibal muſt 
have been exaiperat:d almoſt to madneſs to ſee himſelf thus 
forced to quit a country he had been ſo long contending for. 
Never banthed man, according to Livy, ſhewed fo much 
regret in leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in going 
out of that or the enemy. He often turned his eyes wühful- 


ly to Italy, accuſing gods and men for his misfortunes, and 


calling down a thouſand curſes, if we will credit the ſame 

author, upon himſelf, for his not having, after the battle ot 
 Canne, advanced to the walls of Rene at the head of his ar- 
my, ftill reeking with the blood of its citizens. Appia 
writes, that Afdruba!, the Carthaginian admiral, committed 
unparallelled cruelties in ail the cities allied with Carthage, 
before Hannival's departure, permittuiy his men to Fail 
their virgins and matrons, and behaving in ali reſpects to 
them, as "the moſt inhu man enemy dogs to the inhabitants of 


all towns carried by affauit, But as J. y. whote atthoritv. 


in the main, we prefer to chat of Aprons is {1100 as to this 
particular, we own ourtfeives inclun2d to puy 10 great regard 


to it “. f 
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at Rome, where they met with but a very indifferent reccp- thaginiams 
tion. The conſcript fathers, greatly diuntisſied with the ex- br cat ite 


cuſes made by thei em! e Poa in v.udication of their re- True 
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to the treaty of Lutatius, thought proper to refer the decition 
of the whole to 1 75 who, being 101 In 443% ſoot, Could belt 
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judge what ſuited the welfare of the ſtate. However, the 
| Romans plainly diſcovered, from the conduct of their mi- 
niſters on this occaſion, as well as the recalling of their troops 
home, that, notwithſtanding their pretended deſire of peace, 
the Carthaginians would be.averſe to an accommodation, as 
ſoon as they received intelligence of Hannibal's landing in A- 
frica. They were confirmed in the ſentiments they had enter- 


tained, by the news, which, in a few days, arrived at Rome, . 


' viz. that the Carthaginians, in violation of the truce, which 
they themſc'ves had fo earneſtly defired, had ſeized 2 


great number of ſhips on the coaſt of Africa, near the iſland 


Eb imurus, and even attacked the galley that carried the Ro- 
man embaſſadors to Carthage, in the river Bagrada, within 
ſight of Scipio's camp. Such a procedure could not but ex- 
aſperate the two natigns one againſt the other more than 
ever ; the Romans, from the ſtrong defire they muſt have 
had to revenge ſo black a perfidy ; and the Carthaginians, 
from a perſuaſion that they were not now to expect a 
peace. For the particulars of thoſe infamous actions, as 
well as Scipio's great generoſity and politeneſs to the Car- 
thaginian embaſſadors, notwithſtanding ſuch a flagrant viola- 


tion of the law of nations, we muſt refer our readers to the 


ä | | 
Hannibal Hannibal had no ſooner landed in Africa, than he ſent out 
makes parties to get proviſions for the army, and buy horſes to re- 
protoſal mount the c:valty. He entered into a league with the regulus 
of prace lo of the Areacide, x Numidian tribe not far from Adrumetum. 


Scipio. Four thouſand of Sybax's horſe, then in the ſervice of Ma- 


ſiniſſa, came over in a body to him; but as he did not 
think it proper to repoſe any confidence in them, he put 
them all to the ſword, and diſtributed their horſes amongſt 
his troops. Fermina, one of Sphax's ſons, and Meſetu- 


Jus, another Numidian prince, likewiſe joined him with a | 


very Cuniiderable body of horſe. Mott of the fortreſſes 
in Maſiniſſa's kingdom either ſurrendered to him upon 
the fir.i ſummons, or were taken by ſtorm, MNarce, a 
city of conſiderable note there, he made himſelf maſter 
of by a ſtratagem. Tycheeus, a Numidian regulus, and faith- 


ful ally of Syphax, whoſe territories were famous for an ex- 


cellent breed of horſes, reinforcing him alſo much about the 
fame time with two thouſand of his beſt cavalry, Hannibal 
| advanced to Zan, 2 town about five days march from Car- 
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thage where he encamped. He thence ſent out ſpies to ob- 
ſerve the poſture of the Romans. "Theſe being brought to 
Scipio, he was io fir from inflicting any puniſhment upon 
them, which he miglit have done by the rules of war, that 
he commanded them to be led about the Reman camp, in 


order to take an exact ſurvey of it, and then diſmiſſed them. 


Hanuiba!, admiring the noble aſſurance of his rival, ſent a 
meſſenger to deſite an interview with him; which by means 
of Maſi 22 he obtained. The two generals therefore, eſ- 
corted by equal detachments of horſe, met at Nadagara, 


where by the afliitance of two interpreters, they held a 


private conference. Hannibal, after having flattered Scipio 
in the molt refined and arcful manner, and expatiated upon 
all thoſe topics, that, he thought, could influence that ge- 
neral to grant his nation a peace upon tolerable terms, told 
him, that the Carthaginians would willingly confine them- 
ſelves to Africa, ſince ſuch was the will of the gods, in or- 
der to procure a laſting peace, whilſt the Romans would be 
at liberty to extend their conqueſts to the remoteſt nations. 
He farther added, that, with regard to the ſincerity of his in- 


tentions, ſince the Romans had lately, not without reaſon, 


ſuſpected the Punic faith, he deſired lim to be fully convinced 
of it, and to reſt aſſured, that the ſame conſtant and uniform 


diſpoſition Hannibal had ſhewn in the proſecution of this 


bloody war, as long as the gods permitted it, would as emi- 


nently appear in the ſtrict obſervation of a future peace; 
and that the Romans had the leſs reaſon to doubt of this, as 
the intereſt of the Carthaginians itſelf rendered ſuch a con- 


duct on their part abſolutely neceſſary. Scipio anſwered, 
That the Romans were not prompted by amoition, or any 


ſiniſter views, to undertake either the former or preſent war 


againſt the Carthaginians, but by juftice, and a proper regard 
for their allies ; that the Carthaginians had, before his arrival 
in Africa, not only made him the fame propoſals, but like- 
wiſe agreed to pay the Romans five thouſand talents of 
ſilver, reſtore all the Roman priſoners without ranſom, and 
deliver up all their galleys ; that the late perfidious actions of 


the Carthaginians ought to be ſo far from procuring them 


more favourable terms, that the Romans thought them- 
ſelves authorized from thence to impoſe more rigorous con- 
difions upon them; which if he would ſubmit. to, then a 
peace would enſuc ; if not, the deciſion of the diſpute be- 
twixt them mult ve intirely left to the ſword ', 
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be dhe Tas conference betwixt two of the greateſt generals the 
ie , world ever produced thus ending without ſucceſs, they both 
the Ro- retired to their reſpective 1 where they informed 
man and their troops, that not only the fate of Kome and Carthage, 
Carthagi- but that ot the whole world, was to be determined by them 
nian af, the next day. Accordingly, in the morning, both command- 
. ; * Ve ers drew up their armies in order of battle ; and, after en- 
3 deavouring to animate their men to make their utmoſt ef- 
forts, by all the motives to bravery that could be offered, 
they advanced towards each other with great reſolution in the 

plains of Zama. Scipio potted the haſtati, divided into ſmall 
battalions, with proper ſpaces between them, in front ; after 

them, the principes divided in the ſame manner; and the 

rear was brought up by the triarii. The Italian horſe, under 

the conduct of Lælius, he placed in the left wing; and the 
Numidian, commanded by Maſiniſſa, in the right. By this 


diſpoſition, which differed ſomething from that which the 
 Ramans uſually made, a proper precaution was taken againſt 


the violence of the enemy's elephants, which would other- 


wiſe have undoubtedly born down the principes. He ordered 


his light-armed troops, who were to begin the fight, to re- 


tire into the void ſpaces between the battalions, it they found 


themſelves overcharged by the enemy, or puſhed by their ele- 


plants, the muſt expeditious part of them continuing their 
retreat till they came behind the army, thereby giving an op- 
portunity to their wounded, or more flow, companions, of 
ſaving themſelves in the interval between the haſiati and prin- 
cipes, or that between the principes and triarii. Hannibal, 
vi the other ite, poſted his elephants, eighty in number, in 
front ; behind them he placed his vanguard, conſiſting of 


Ligurian, Gallic, Balearic, and Mauritanian mercenaries 
then followed the main battle, compoſed of four thouſand 


ſricans and native Carthaginians, ſuſtained by a body of 
tour thouſand Macedonian veterans, ſent him by king Philip; 
and, at a furlong's diſtance from them, moved thoſe brave 


tro0,s, that had ferved under him in Ita, forming his rear, 
in win he repoſed his chief confidence. The Cartbaginian 
cava were qppaſed to Lælius; and the Numidian, under 
Tg eu, Af jeinins, &c. to Maſiniſſa k. 


T/e Lattle SHE time before the beginning of the action, the Numi- 
 Zama/ dan horte on both ſides ſkirmiſked with inconfiderable loſs. 
Alter which, purſuant to Hannibal's orders, the elephants 
advanced againſt the enemy; but thoſe diſtributed in the left 
wing, being ir:htencd by the ſound of the trumpets and the 
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other martial muſic, fell foul upon their own Numidian horſe, 
and put them into diſorder. Maſini ſſa immediately took ad- 
vantage of this confuſion, and, without giving them time to 
recover themſelves, charged them with ſuch fury, that he 
drove them out of the ficld. The elephants, that attacked 


the Roman light armed troops, being likewiſe repulſed, and 
many of them wounded, recoiled in like manner upon the 


Carthaginian horſe poſted in the right wing, and made ſuch 


an impreffion upon them, that they met with the ſame rough 


treatment from Lælius, that the Numidians had before done 
from Maſiniſſa. In the mean time, the infantry on both 
ſides engaged with unparallelled bravery. Hannibal's mer- 
cenaries at firſt repulſed the legionaries; but theſe laſt, be- 


ing duly ſupported by the principes, not only recovered them- a 


ſelves, but routed the mercenaries, and puſhed them on the 
Carthaginians ; which occaſioned the defeat of both bodies, 
and, in a great meaſure, determined victory to declare for the 
Romans. The corps de reſerve, formed of Hannibal's ve- 
terans, that had ſerved under him in 7taly, behaved with in- 


expreſſible intrepidity and reſolution ; but Lælius and Maſi- 
ni ſſa, returning from the defeat of the enemy's horſe, bore 
down all before them, and obliged this phalanx, which before 


ſeemed impenetrable, to give way. They were therefore 


put to the rout, and the ground ſtrewed with their dead 
bodies, "moſt of them being killed either in the battle or the 
purſuit. Appian relates, that, during the heat of the action, 


Hannibal firſt engaged Scipio, and afterwards Maſiniſſa, in 
ſingle combat, wherein he had the advantage. According 
to the ſame author, the Carthaginians had twenty-five thou- 
ſand men ſlain, and eight thouſand taken priſoners. Livy 
and Polybius affirm, that twenty thouſand of Hannibal's men 
were killed, and as many taken priſoners ; as likewiſe, 
that an hundred and thirty ſtandards fell into the enemy's 
hands. Some ſay, the Romans loſt only two thouſand men; 
others, that two thouſand five hundred Romans, and a 


greater number of Maſiniſſa's ſoldiers, fell in this engage- 
ment. Be that as it will, Scipio got a complete victory, and 


made himſelf maſter of 1 camp, where he found ten 


talents of gold, two thouſand five hundred of ſilver, and an 


immenſe quantity of other booty. All the remarkable parti- 
culars of this action, omitted here, our readers will find in 
a former part of this work. 
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Hannibal, having eſcaped to Thon, was ſoon joined by ſome 
Brutian and Spaniſh tugitives, who had been too ſwift for 


cellent con their purſuers; but not caring to truſt himſelf, in their hands, 
duct at that hc fled privately to Adrametum. The ſurpriſing military genius 


battle. 


A peace 
concluded 
between 
_ the Ro- 


mans 


and the 


Cartha- 
ginians. 


of that moſt renowned general never more eminently diſ- 
played itſeif than at the battle of Zama, as we learn from 
PUlybias, wh» greatly cclebrates his conduct on that occaſion. 
Scipio himlelf likewiſe, according to Livy, paſſed a high en- 
comium upon him, on account of his uncommon capacity 
in taking advantages, the excellent arrangement of his for- 
ces, and the manner in which he gave his orders during the en- 
gige ment ; but being vaſtly inferior to the enemy in horſe, 
and t ite of Cartharze oblizing him, at no ſmall diſadvan- 


tig, to h zaid a b .t.le with the Romans, he met with the 


fate above -· mentioned. Some conſo lation, however, it muſt 
have been to him to hear, that Scipis not only approved of 
his cond ad, but openly declared, that he outſhined himſelf 
in this glorious, though vi:fortunace, action w. 

Tat ſenate of Carthage, hearing of Hannibal's arrival at 
A irumetun, diſpatched meiſengers to him, with orders to 
return to Carthage. He obeyed theſe orders, and adviſed his 
countrymen to coaclude a peace with the Romans, upon the 
terms they ſhoald thiak proper to preſcribe them. To this 


they were the more ſtrongly excited by the news they received 
of ea defeat given Vermina, the fon of Syphax, their ally. 


This blow was very conſiderable, fiſteen thouſand of that 


prince's men being laid dead, on the field of battle, twelve 


hundred made priſoners, and fifteen hundred Numidian horſes, 


together with ſeyenty-two military enfigns, taken. After 


this overthrow, the Carhaginians ſent ten of their principal 
citizens, as embaſſadors, to implore Scipio's clemency, who 
told them, with a haughty air, That they might meet with 


him at Tunes. However, thirty Carthaginian ſenators, ſe- 


lected out of the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipro, and ſu- 


ing for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, that general 
thought proper to dictate to them the following conditions: 


1. The Carthaginians ſhall be governed by their own laws, 
and remain in poſſeſſion of all their African dominions. 2. 


The Carthaginians ſhall deliver up to the Romans all their deſer- 


ters, fugitive flaves, priſoners of war, and all the Italians, 
whom Hannibal forced to follow him. 3. This ſhall be done 


within thirty days after the treaty is ſigned. 4. They ſhall alſo 


deliver up all their ſhips of war, except ten triremes, and all 


their tame elephants, and ſhall train up no more of thoſe ani- 
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mals for the ſervice. 5. The ſenate and people of Carthage 
ſhall not engage in any war, without the conſent of the Ro- 
mans, 6, They ſhall ſupply the Roman troops with corn, 
and pay their auxiliaries, till the return of the embaſſadors they 

| fend to Rome. 7. They ſhall pay the Romans, in the 
ſpace of fifty years, ten thouſand Euboic talents, at equal 
3 8. They ſhall deliver up to Scipio an hundred 


uch hoſtages as he ſhall chuſe, the youngeſt of whom ſhall 


not be under fourteen, and the oldeſt above thirty years of 
age. 9. Neither the peace nor truce ſhall take place, till 
the Carthaginians have reſtored to the Romans the ſhips and 
effects taken from them during the laſt truce. 10. The Ro- 


man armies ſhall leave Africa within fifty days aiter the con- 


clufion of the treaty. 11. The Carthaginians ſhall reſtore to 
Maſiniſſa all they have uſurped from him and his anceftors, 
andevenenter intoan alliance with him. 12. They ſhall never 


for the future make any levies in Gaul or Liguria. 13. They 


ſhall aſſiſt the Romans both by ſea and land, whenever they are 
called upon ſo to do. Theſe terms, which Scipio thought 
proper to grant the Carthaginians, in caſe the ſenite and peo- 
ple of Rome would ratify them, appeared ſo intolerable to the 
populace of Carthage, that they threatened to plunder and 
burn the houſes of the nobility. But Hannibal, having aſſem- 
bled a body of ſix thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, at 
Marthama, prevented an inſurrection, and, by his influence, 


completed the accommodation. However, Giſco, an enemy 


to the Barchine faction, made a ſpeech to the ſenators, in 


order to diſſuade them from accepting ſuch a ſhameful peace. 


Hannibal, being highly incenſed at his preſumption, dragged 


him from his ſeat ; which giving great oftence, in order to vin- 


dicate, or, at leaſt, to palliate, fo precipitate an action, Han- 


nibal made an apology for it to the following effect. As I 
< left your city at nine years of age, and did not return till 
« after thirty-ſix years abſence, I had full leiſure to learn the 


« military art, and flatter my ſelf, that I have made good 
c improvement in it; but, with regard to your conſtitution, 


cc it is no wonder that I am a ſtranger to it, and therefore 


] muſt deſire you to inſtruct me in every branch of it“. 
He then inſiſted upon the neceſſity of concluding a peace; 
adding, „that they ought to return the gods thanks for ha- 
& ying diſpoſed the Romans to grant them ſuch favourable 


4c conditions.“ He likewiſe repreſented to the ſenators the 


importance of uniting in their ſuffrages; intimating, that it 
might be of fatal conſequence to the ſtate, it, by their di- 
viſions, they ſhould throw more weight into'the popular ſcale, 
which already did but too much preponderate, That whole 
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venerable aſſembly therefore, in order to prevent the people 


from taking ſuch an affair under their cognizance, came over 
to his opinion, and the terms propoſed by Scipio were accep- 
ted. Ample ſatisfaction having been made the Romans for 
the outrages offered their miniſters, and the infraction of the 
late truce, the Carthaginians diſpatched an embaſly, at the 
head of which was Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Hædus, or The Kid, 
to Rome. As he was an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal 
and his family, he endeavoured to excuſe the people of Car- 
thage, by imputing the late rupture to the ambition of the 


Barchine faction, and extolled his own conduct, as well as 


that of Hanno, towards the Romans, He likewiſe expatiated 
upon the generoſity, magnanimity, wiſdom, and humanity 
of the Romans ; whilſt his companions endeavoured to move 


the ſenate to compaſſion, by exhibiting to their view the cala- 


mitous ſtate of Carthage in the moſt lively colours. By theſe. 
methods of perſuation, they not only prevailed upon the con- 
ſcript tathers to grant them their requeſt, but likewiſe to ſend 
two hundred of their priſoners then at Rome to Scipio, with 
orders that they ſhould be reſtored, without any pecuniary 


contideration, as ſoon as he ſhould receive from the Cartha- 


ginzans their ratification ot the treaty. The late truce for three 
montt:s,- which the Carthaginians obtained of Scipio, upon 
the return of their embaſſadors, was changed into a perpetual 
pra e, upon the terms that general had preſcribed. They 
then, in purſuance of the treaty, delivered. up to Scipio a- 
buve five hundred ſhips, all which he burnt in ſight of Car- 
thage, to the inexprefſible mortification of the inhabitants of 
that untortu:.ate city. They likewiſe delivered up into the 
hands of the Remans all their elephants, all the flaves, deſer- 
ters, and priſoners of war. Phe number of theſe laſt amoun- 
ted to above four thouſand men. Scipzo treated both the 
Latin and Roman deſerters with extreme ſeverity, ordering 
all the heads of the former to be ſtruck off, and the latter 
to be crucified. The public funds at Carthage being ex- 
hauſted by ſo long and expenſive a war, the ſenate found it 
valtly d.ficult to raiſe a ſum ſufficient for the payment of 
the firſt tax impoſed by the treaty. This threw them into a 
mel.ncholy ſilence, and manu could not even refrain from 
tears. Livy tells us, that Hannibal, laughing on this oc- 
caſion, was reproved by A/drubal Hedus, for *inſulting his 
Country in this the time of its affliction, which, he inſinuated, 
was owing to his conduct. Hannibal, in reply, according to 
the fame author, ſpoke to that auguſt aſſembly to the fol- 
lowing eflect:« Were my heart as viſible as my counte- 
| | Ons © Nance; 
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; „ nance, you would perceive, that this laughter, which has FRY 
, t given ſuch offence, flows not from an exceſs of joy, but 
“ from a mind almoſt diſtracted with the public calamities ; 
© nor is even this laughter fo unſeaſonable as your abſurd 
t and indecent tears. Then you qught to have wept, when 
«© your arms were taken from you, your ſhips burnt, and you 
_ ©. were prohibited from engaging in any foreign wars. This 
0 was the mortal blow, that laid us proſtrate. Do not ima- 
*44 gine, that the Romans, out of any particular averſion to 
© you, haye formed a ſcheme for your deſtruction. No 
| << great city can long enjoy any repoſe. If it has no foreign, 

& it will ſoon meet with a domeſtic, enemy; as the moſt ro- 
te buſt conſtitutions, when free from all external morbific 4 
se cauſes, are born down by their own ſtrength. You are | 
te only ſenſible of the public calamities, as far as you 1 
“have à perſonal concern in them; and the Joſs of your 
te money only gives you the moſt pungent ſorrow. When 
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d +© therefore Carthage was made the ſpoil of the victor, when 

h de it was left diſarmed and defenceleſs amidſt ſo many pow- . 

* t erful African nations, who had at that time taken the 

* 66 field, not a groan, not a ſigh, was heard. But now, 

e cc when a Capitation-tax is demanded, you lament and be- 

n « wail, as if all were loſt, Alas! I greatly fear, that 

1 „* the fubje& of this day's anxiety and concern will ſoon 

y || << prove the leaſt of your misfortunes.” Thus ended the 

1 ſecond Punic war, one of the moſt remarkable mentioned in 

Sg hiſtory, both on account of the viciſſitudes of fortune diſcern- 

of ible in it, and the immenſe quantity of blood and treaſure it 

Ie occaſioned the conſumption of. Zonaras, from ſome authors 

= not now extant, tells us, it laſted only ſixteen years; but Livy 

1- and Polybius, whoſe authority is more to be depended upon, 

1C make it to have included eighteen campaigns, and intimate 

E it to have been terminated eighteen years after Ilannilal came I 
er to a rupture with the Romans *. 

K- Tux year after the cutckGon of the laſt treaty, „anti. D No- 
it car, a Carthaginian captain, left in thoſe parts either by A- mans force 


of | qdrubal or Mago, excited the Inſubres, Cenomant, and the the Car- 
a Bait, together with the Sallyi, Ilvates, and other cantons of thagini«us 


m Liguria, to make an irruption into the territories of the allies fo c/ap u 
c- | of Rome. Of this the ſenate immediately informed the tate © diet; 
vis of Carthage, threatening at the ſame time to renew the war, e 
d, if that infringer of the late treaty was not delivered up to them. 2 Ma- 

to What anſwer the Carthaginians returned to their menace, we 

l- 

e- |  * PoLys. ubi ſup. Liv. ubi ſap. ox; as. & 28 AryPian, Fron. 

e, Eu rROr. Qros. Zox AR. &c. ubi ſup. 
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no-where find; but the death of Hamilcar, who was ſoon 
after killed, in a battle he fought with Fulvius Purpures the 


prætor, put an end to all farther diſpute betwixt the Cartha- 


ginians and the Romans on this head. The peace betwixt 


| Carthage and Rome was ſcarce ſigned, when Maſiniſſa, at the 


 Inſtigation of the Romani, unjuſtly made himſelf maſter of 


part of the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, under pre- 


| tence, that thoſe territories formerly belonged to his family. 


The Carthaginians, through the villainous mediation of 


The Car- 


the Romans, to which, by an article of the late treaty, they 


were obliged to have recourſe, found themſelves. under a ne- 
ceſſity of ceding thoſe countries to that ambitious prince, and 
entering into an alliance with him. The good underſtanding 


afterwards betwixt theſe two powers continued many years; 


but at laſt Maſiniſſa, through the intrigues and dark cabals 
of the Romans, as there is great reaſon to believe, violated the 
treaties ſubſiſting betwixt him and the Carthaginians, and 
not a little contributed to the ſubverſion of the H ican re- 
public, as will ſoon moſt evidently appear o. 

Tur following year, in the conſulate of Cornelius Lentu - 


this:mans Jus and P. Villius Tappulus; the Carthaginians ſent fifty Eu- 


fend fifty 


baic talents of ſilver to Rome, in purſuance of the late treaty ; 


Euboic ta- but the ſilver not being good, the quæſtors refuſed it; and, 


lents to 
Rome, in 
pur ſuance 


- of the late 


treaty. 


upon examination, it being found wanting one fourth part, 


the Carthaginian miniſters were obliged to borrow a ſum of 
money at Kome, to make up the deficiency. At their requeſt 
an hundred of their hoftages were releaſed, and hopes given 
them, that the other hundred ſhould ſoon be returned, pro- 
vide they inviolably adhered to their late engagements. In | 
the mean time, the remaining hoſtages deſiring leaye to be 
removed from Norba, which they repreſented as a place very 


inconvenient for them to reſide in, the ſenate immediately 
ſent them to Signia and Ferentinum. From hence they were 


removed to Setia, where their domeſtics occaſioned a com- 
motion, which had like to have proved of ill conſequence to 
the Romans; but how this accident affected the ſtate of Car- 
thage, is no- where ſaid. According to Appian, the trade of 
the Carthoginians began, even at this time, to flouriſh, not- 
withſtanding all their ſnipping had ſo lately been, in 2 man- 


ner, deſtroyed. A glaring inſtance this of the ſurpriſing ge- 


nius of that pcople for commerce, even in their moſt depreſ- 


ſed and miſerable condition ? ! 


© Liv. I. xxxi.c, 10, 11, 32, & l. xl. c. 34 Zonan. Liz * 
15, Ar IAN. in Libyc. *? LI . I. xxxii. c. 2. 26. Zona. 


; ubi ſup. c. 16. Arrrax. ubi ſup. 4 
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Nor long after the 22 10 hinted at, Livy tells Hannibal 

us, that one Hamilcar, a Carthagimian general, commanded — 
an army of Gauls, that was defeat ed 'by Cethegus ; and that /9=- 25 
this general himſelf was taken priſoner in the action; but 2. Car. 
whether any, or how many, Carthaginian troops aſſiſt: d the thage. and 
Gauls on this occation, or what influence that event had up- afterwards 
on the Carthaginian affairs, hiſtory informs us not. In che Aadschas 
mean time Hannibal kept up his credit at Carthage. Not- ling of 
withſtanding he had failed in.the execution of his grand and Syria, 
favourite ſcheme, the republic gave him the command of an 
army deſtined to act againſt ſome neighbouring African pow- 
ers; and from Cornelius Nepos it ſeems probable, that he 
made ſome campaigns after the concluſion of the ſecond Pu- 
nic war. This gave ſuch umbrage to the Romans, that, not- 
withſtanding the Carthaginians made them a preſent of a 
golden crown, and thanked them .in a moſt polite manner 
tor the peace they had granted them, they refuſed to releaſe 
the Carthaginian priſoners ſtill detained in Italy. The ſe- 

nate, indeed, at the requeſt of the embaſſadors, who came 
with the compliment to Rome, gave leave to the Carthaginian | 
hoſtages. ſtill with them to reſide in what city of Italy they 
pleaſed; and aſſured the embaſladors, that this inſtance of 
their republic's friendſhip was very acceptable to them. But, 
with regard to the priſoners, the conſcript fathers frankly told 
them, that they could not diſmiſs them, 2s long as Hannibal, 
their moſt avowed and inveterate enemy, was at the head of 
an army in Africa. Upon this remonſtrance the Carthagi- 
nians recalled Hannibal home, and conferred upon him the 
office of prætor; which ſeems to have been an employment 
of great conſideration and authority. In this poſt Hannibal 
behaved ſo as to gain univerſal applauſe. He regulated the 
finances in ſuch a manner, that, notwithſtanding the deplor- 
able ſtate to which Carthage was reduced, conſiderable ſums 
| were laid up yearly for the public ſervice, after the payment of 
the tax to the Romans impoſed by the laſt treaty, and all other 
deductions made. As ſych a laudable conduct muſt have been 
founded upon a reformation of many abuſes, it undoubtedly 
drew upon him the hatred of many perſons concerned in thoſe a- 
buſes ; but neither this, nor the animoſity of the old Hannonian 
faction, which was far from being extinguiſhed, prevented him 
| from purſuing the meaſures he thought neceſſary for the ſervice 
of the republic with zeal and reſolution. But he was not ſatiſ- | 
| hed with putting the management of the finances upon a good 
footing. He was equally impatient of rectifying the irregu- 
larities, which had crept into the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

As the judges exerciſed the moſt cruel rapine with impunity, 
wſpoling, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives, propertics, and 

0 0 2 | reputations 
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_ ance to pretend, deprived them of 


In order to gratify their reſentment, 
to purſue Hannibal to deſtruction. Accordingly C. Servilius, 
H. Claudius Marcellus, and Q. Terentius Culleo, were ſent 
to Carthage, as was pretended, to accommodate all differ- 
ences betwixt the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, but, in re- 

* ality, to ruin Hannibal, who, they aſſerted, carried on a 


ſion, and thought it prudent to ſubmit to the ne 
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reputations of the citizens, without the leaſt controul, ſince 
they held their offices for life, and mutually ſupported one 
another, Hannibal reſolved to redreſs ſo crying an evil. He 
therefore, by his integrity, courage, and popularity acquired 


thereby, effected the paſſing of a law, whereby it was enact- 
ed, that the judges ſhould be choſen annually ; with a clauſe, 


that none ſhould continue in office beyond their year: This 


ſtep greatly irritated the nobles and grandees, but extremely 


_ pleaſed the populace, of Carthage. His reputation and au- 


thority amongſt the latter were raiſed to a higher pitch by 
the method he made uſe of to complete the 


embezzled by thoſe who had the management of them, and 
ſome of the leading men in the city. This obliged the ſenate 
and ſuffetes to think of levying the annual tribute, due to the 
Romans, upon the people; which ſcheme Hannibal prevented 


from being put in execution, by deteCting the frauds of the 


officers concerned in every branch of the public revenues, as 
well as the colluſions of thoſe poſſeſſed of the other lucrative 
poſts. It is no wonder therefore, that perſons of this com- 


plexion ſhould exert their utmoſt malice to ruin a man, how- 


ever laudably diſpoſed to the public, who; they had the aſſur- 
ir lawful property ; for 
in that light they conſidered their long continued peculation. 
they excited the Romans 


ſecret intelligence with king Antiochus, in order to concert 


with him the proper meaſures for proſecuting the war againſt 


the Romans. Hannibal, upon their arrival, notwithſtanding 
their ſpecious pretexts, knew the ſubject of their commil- 
ceſſity of the 
times. Having therefore made all the proper diſpoſitions for 
his departure, in order to blind his countrymen; in the duſk 


of the evening, he went out of the city in a foreign dreſs, at- 
. tended only by two companions, ignorant of his deſigh. That 


he might travel with the greater expedition, he had before 
ordered relays at proper places, by the affiſtance of which, 


pling the Voconian diſtrict, he arrived at a caſtle, or palace, 
of his own, between Achella and Thapſus. From hence he 
was wafted over in a vellel, that waited for him, to the iſland 


Cercina, Here he had recourſe to a firatagem, to conceal 
his retreat from Carthage; which had the deſired effect. The 


regulation of the 
finances above-mentioned. The public revenues had been 


lic of Carthage had ſent him their embaſſador to Tyre. Levy 
tells us, that he was not ſo much affected with the proſpect 
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populace of Carthage, the morning after his departure, were 
in a great ferment upon his abandoning the city. Some thought 
he was fled, others; 2 thy > 7 wing aſſaſſinated by the Ro- 
man faction. However, at laſt; time diſcovered the pretend the 
ſenate receiving certain intelligence, that he was ſeen in the 
iſland Cereins. No ſooner did this news come to hand; than 


the Roman embaſſadors inſiſted upon the Cartheginians mak 


ing a public declaration of their Alke of the project he was 


gone upon. In order to impoſe upon the maſters of ſhips at 
that time in the iſland Cerrina, he gave out, that the repub- 


of his own unhappy fate, as with that of the calamities; which 
threatened his country. From Cercina he ſteered his courſe for 


Tyre, where, upon his arrival, he was treated with all the 
meds of diſtinction due to his exalted merit After ſtaying 


ſome days here, he ſet out for Antioch, and had a conference 
with Antiochus's ſon at Daphne, where he was celebrating 
ſome ſolemn diverſions. From hence he poſted to Epbe- 


fus, where he met with a_moſt kind reception from that 


prince himſelf, whom he — to enter upon a war with 


Rome, aftet he had been, for ſome time, in a fluctuating con- 
dition on that head. | Tully informs us, that; during his reſi- 


dence here, a philoſopher named Phormio, eſteemed the beſt 
orator in Aſia, ex 


general, and the rules of the militaty art; before him; which 


charming the audience, Hannibal was aſked his opinion of 


it. To which the Carthaginian frankly replied, . That, in 


„ his time, he had ſeen many old dotards, but none that 

ce came up to Phormis. Stibæus informs us; that this 
Phormio was a Stoic philoſopher ; and that when he undertook 
to prove, that a wiſe man only was fit to be a general, Han- 


nibal laughed, as being convinced, that a ſkill in martial af- 
fairs was to be acquired, not by theory, but by practice. 
The Carthaginians, being apprehenfive; that, by "Henila 8 


intrigues, they might be embroiled with the Romans, thought 
proper to ſend. them advice, that he was withdrawn to the 


court of Antiochus. This news not a little alarmed them; 
and the king might have turned fo lucky an accident os 


to his AD had he known how to make a proper u 
of it 4. 
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Hannibal Hanuibal's conſtant opinion was, that Italy ſhould be made 


endeavours the ſeat of the war. To enforce this, he obſerved to Anti- 


to embroil ochus, that Italy would ſupply a foreign invader both with a 
bis country- ſufficient quantity of proviſions, and a proper number of re- 
nen auith cruits; and that if the Romans were permitted to tranſport 
% Ro, their Italian forces into any foreign country, no prince or 
-_ but ſtate in the world could make head againſt them. He offered 

# vain. tc ſail to Carthage, and did not doubt but he ſhould perſuade 


his countrymen to take up arms againſt the common enemy, 


provided the king would truſt him with the command of a 
fleet of an hundred ſhips, and a body of ſeventeen thouſand 
land- forces on board. With theſe troops, he propoſed mak- 


ing a deſcent in ſome part of /taly ; whilſt the king himſelf 
' ſhould aſſemble a numerous army, and put himſelf in a con- 


dition to advance to his relief, whenever it ſhould be thought 
convenient. Had this ſalutary advice been followed, Antio- 


chus would not have been obliged ſoon after to ſubmit to ſuch 


conditions of peace, as the Romans thought fit to impoſe upon 
him. But, notwithſtanding that prince's wrong conduct, at 
firſt he approved very much of Hanniba/'s propoſal j which 
induced that general to diſpatch one Ariſton, a Tyrian, to 
Carthage, in order to engage the ſenate there more ſtrongly 


in his intereſt, To ſecure the fidelity of this perſon, Han- 


_ nibal made him ſome valuable W after he had furniſh- 
| ed him with proper inſtructions, and promiſed him great re- 
wards in Antiochus's name, in caſe he happily executed his 


commiſſion. Ariſton was no ſooner arrived at Carthage, than : 


the people began to ſuſpect the errand he came upon. As he 
alſociated only with the members of the Barchine faction, 
the ſuſpicions, that had been entertained, were turned into 


a violent preſumption of his guilt ; ſo that he was ſeized, 


and called upon to clear himſelf ; but not having the good 


fortune to do this to the ſatisfaction of the dominant party, 


great debates aroſe in the ſenate concerning him. Some mem- 
bers of that auguſt aſſembly were for treating him as a ſpy ; 
but others thought this might be a bad precedent, as nothing 


could be proved directly againſt him; inſinuating further, 
that as ſuch an action could be conſidered in no other light 


than as a violation of the laws of hoſpitality, . the Tyrians 


would not fail making repriſals upon the Cartbaginians refid- | 
ing at Tyre, and other trading cities in their dominions. How- 
ever, the determination of this affair was deferred till the next 


day ; which gave the crafty Tyrian an opportunity of mak- 


ing his eſcape in the night, after he had fixed, in ſeveral pub- 
lic places, papers, which fully declared the occaſion of his. 


coming to Carthage, The ſenate, to ſhow how religiouſly 


they _ 
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they intended to obſerve the laſt treaty, immediately ſent ad- 
vice of this to the Romans. | | 

Tak Romans, ſoon after the arrival of the expreſs with Hannibal 
this news, nominated P. Sulpicius and P. Villius their em- confers | 
baſſadors to Antiochus, ordering them to take Pergamus in with Vil. 
their way, that they might confer with Eumenes, who reſided 8 . 
there, a violent enemy of Antiochus. Sulpicius, was detain- oy: 
ed at Pergamus by an indiſpoſition; but Villius, in purſuance 
of his orders, came to Epheſus, where he found Hannibal. 
He had many conferences with him, paid him ſeveral viſits, 
and ſpecioufly affected to ſhew him a particular efteem on all 
occaſions ; but his chief aim, by all this inſidious behaviour, 
was to render him ſuſpected, and leffen his credit with the 
king; in which he ſucceeded but too well, as afterwards 
manifeſtly appeared. This we learn both from Livy and Pa- 
lybius ; the latter of which hiſtorians repreſents this applicati- 
on of Villius to Hannibal as a premeditated deſign, in order 
to deftroy his intereſt with king Antiochus ; and the former 
owns, that the affair took the ſame turn as Viliius might have 
had in view by the execution of ſuch a deſign. However, the 
firſt author, tor a very obvious reaſon, telis us, that the only 
end of Villius's converſation with Hannibal was to ſound that 
general, and to remove any fears or apprehenſions he might be 
under from the Romans. Claudius, and the Libri Græci 
Aciliani, according to Livy, affirmed, that Scipio was joined 
with Sulpicius and Villius in this embaſſy, and even tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity ſome of the particulars that paſſed in conver- 
ſation betwixt'the Roman miniſters and Hannibal. Accord- 
ing to theſe authors, Scipio deſired Hannibal to tell him, who, 
in his opinion, was the moſt celebrated general in hiſtory. 
To which the Carthaginian general replied, Alexander king 
of Macedon, becauſe, with an inconſiderable body of troops, 
he had defeated moſt numerous armies, and extended his con- 
queſts into countries ſo widely diſtant, that it ſeemed impoſ- 


{| {ible for any man even to traverſe them. Being then aſked, 


who was the next to him, he anſwered, Pyrrhus, who firſt 
underſtood the art of encamping to advantage; neither did 
ever any commander, continued he, make a more judicious 
choice of poſts, or better underſtood how to draw up his forces, 
or was more happy in conciliating the affections and favour of 


| mankind to him, as evidently appeared from the diſpoſition of 


the Italian trodps, who were more deſirous of being under 
his government, than that of the Romens, though they had 


ſo long been ſubject to them. Scipio then demanding of him, 


1 Liv. I. xxxiv, c. 59, 60. 


whon. 
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whom he looked upon as the third captain, he made no ſcru- 


ple of mentioning himſelf. Here Scipio not being able to re- 


Hannibal + 


removes 


Jome fuſpi- 


frain from laughing, But what would you have faid, added he, 
had you vanquiſhed me ? I would, replied Hannibal, have 
ranked myſelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the gene- 
rals the world ever produced. Scipio was not inſenſible to 


this artful and delicate flattery ; which, by giving him no ri- 
val, ſeemed to inſinuate, that no captain was worthy of be- 


ing put in compariſon with him. This anſwer of Hannibal 


is much more probable and ingenious, than that mentioned by 
Plutarch, who makes that general to have given the firſt 


place to Pyrrhus, the ſecond to Scipio, and to himſelf the 
third; which is low, jejune, and quite deſtitute of that e- 
legance and vivacity, which Zivy's relation, in Oy 
to Hannibals character, is ſeaſoned with. 

© Antiochus, having entertained a ſuſpicion of Hannibal, ever 
fince his late conferences with Villiuts, would not, for ſome 
time, admit him into his councils. This flight, at firſt, Han- 


—_ — _ ww no notice of ; but afterwards, judging it expedi- 


ochus had 
a ent to inquire into the cauſe of ſuch a ſudden change in the 


king's conduct towards him, that he might have an opportu- | 


oF 


the globe, and endeavour to rouſe up all nations againſt 
If any of your favourites therefore would 
* incenſe you againſt me, let him accuſe me of ſome other 


nity of clearing himſelf, if any ill offices had been done him, 


he intreated that prince to diſcover to him the reaſon of his 


late coldneſs ; which having learnt, he addreſſed himſelf to 


Antiochus in the following terms : „ My father Nami lcar, 


4 Antiochus, obliged me, in my tender infancy, at the altar, 


to take an oath always to bear an implacable averſion to 


<« the Romans. Animated by this hatred, I have waged war 
„with them ſix- and thirty years; prompted thereto by it, 


| qn I have abandoned my native country in times of peace, and 
<« taken ſanctuary in your dominions ; fired by it, ſhould 


c 


A 


you fruſtrate my expeRations, I will fly to every part of 
<< the — 


« crime. I hate mortally the Romans, and am equally hat- 
t ed by them. For the truth of this I appeal to the manes 
« of my father Hamilcar, and all the deities, who were 
e witneſſes of my oath. So long therefore as you are diſpoſ- 
ed to come to a rupture with the Romans, you may rank 
« Hannibal amongſt your beſt friends. 
<c ratiens ſhould incline you to peace, I defire to be intirely 


& excluded your councils.” This ſpeech, uttered with ſuch | 


Liv. |. xxxv. c. 14, & ſeq. Por ys. |. ui. p. 166, 167. Prur. 
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But, if any conſide- 
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force and energy, and expreflive of ſo much ſincerity, remov- 
ed all the prejudices the king had imbibed; ſo that Hanni- 
bal was not only reſtored to favour, but preparations made 
to execute the ſcheme he had formed “. 

TrnouGH the king had come to a reſolution to give Han- 
nibal the command of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrizucs 
of his minifters, the equipment of it was not only at firſt 
retarded, but even the expediency of putting the Carthagini- 
an in that poſt debated in council. Thoas the Ætolian ſug- 
geſted, „ That it was improper to weaken the kings fleet at 
that juncture, by undertaking, with part of it an expediticm | 
« to Africa; that, in caſe his majcſty's intereſt had ren- | 
& dered neceſſary ſuch an expedition, no one would have 
& been more improper than Hannibal to have conducted it; 

e thit it was imprudent to repoſe ſo much confidence in an 
d exile, a Carthaginian, whole fortune or genius might put 
© every day into his head a thouſand different projects; that 
c the fame Hannibal had already acquired, and which he 
„ conſidered az his peculiar inheritance, was too great for one, 
«© who acted under the king; that the king alone ought to 
" | *< be looked upon as the general and conductor of the war; ; 
«© that, if Hannibal ſhould loſe either a fleet, or an army, 
<< the loſs would be as great, as if a comuiander of leſs note 


Ant'ochus 
deſerts 
Hannibal. 


: © had occaſioned it; that, if ſucceſs had attended his arms, 
not Antiochus, but Hannibal, would have the glory of all 
« the victories aſcribed to him; that ſuppoſing he ſhould 
conquer the Romans in this war, what hopes could be en- 
e tertained of HannibsPs living peaceably as a ſubject under 
| him, when he was ſcarce ſatisfied with the ſupreme power 
» | * at Cartbage? that his behaviour from his youth, having 
0 * always in his mind graſped at univerſ.] empire, had not - 
d been ſuch as could induce them to believe, that he would 
: „ taimely ſubmit to any ſuperior in his cl age; that, how- 
F | © ever, if he could not cvercome his fondneſs for Haunibal, 
cc 


he might make uſe of i'm as a counſellor and companion, 
but not as a general, Sc.“ "Tick malicious ſuggcti.ons, 
the pure effect of envy, made fach an imprefhon upon Au- 
tinchus's low and groveling mind, in which a ſordid Jealuiſy 
hai extinguiſhed all noble and gene.uus ſentiments, thai he 
dropt the abo e-mentione 1 laudabie detign, an immediate XCe 
k cution of which only c: zuld, at that ] Junctiure, have eff. cu ly 
emoarr. Ii the Romars. In the mean time, the Ct £1- 
4 | wars offered to ſupply the Romans with a thouland buthels of 
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wheat an! five hundred thouſand of barley, as a free gift; to 
equi a fleet at their own expence for their ſervice; and to 
re nit to Rome the whole remaining part of the ſum 1mpoſed 
upon them by the late treaty immediately, though it would 


not nave been due for many years to come by one of the ar- 


ticles of that treaty. ' The Romans gave their embaſladors 
a kind reception, and told them, “ That they ff. ould only 
& require from their principals the ſhips, that their late en- 
247cmen's o liged them to furniſh 3 that they would pay 
realy .noney for whatever ſupplies of corn they ſhould ſend 
them ; and that the ſum, due to them from Carthage, 
hould be paid at equal payments, in the manner ſtipu— 
lated at the concluſion of the laſt peace.“ From this in- 


ce 
Ce 
T 
cc 
cc 


cident, we may form ſome ſort of an idea of the incredible 


induſtry of the Carthaginians, as well as of their ſurpriſing 
genius for trade; ſince from hence it appears, that, not- 
withſtanding they had been intirely exhauſted by a long, 
bloody, and moſt expenſive, war, notwithſtanding they had 


been ſtripped of the beſt part of their dominions by the Ro- 


mans and M.ſiniſſu, notwithſtanding they had been deprived, 
in a manner, of all their ſhips, and almoſt rendered incap- 


able, to outward appearance, of applying themſelves to any 
ſingle branch of commerce, they yet found means, in ten 


or twelve years time, to become” wealthy and powerful ; 
which could only have been the effect of a flouriſhing and 
extenſive trade. At what an exaltcd pitch of power there- 
fore muſt they have arrived, had Hannibal either been dul 


ſupported in Italy, or contended with a nation of not ſuch 


an inflexible reſolution tor the dominion of the world :! 
SOME time after this, Autiochus found his affairs in ſuch a 
perplexed fituation, that he was at a loſs what meaſures to 
purſue, In this emergency, his miniſters were obliged to 
hve recourſe to Hannibal, who, in abilities, infinitely. out- 
Notwithſtanding the 
late aifront put upon him, that renowned general, forgetting 
the ii! uſage he had met with, appeared as inuch diſpoſed to 
aſſiit the diſtreſſed prince with his advice, as he would have 
teen capable, had his, plan of operations been executed, of 
ſupporting bim before by his conduct and perſonal bravery. 
In proof of which, he addreficd himiclf to Antiachus in tlie 
following terms: „ Had I been admitted into your coun- 
e cils ever ftince our urrival in Greece :, I ſhould have de- 
tLiv.ubiſay, c. 
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; s clared my ſentiments, when an alliance with the Ache2ns, 
8 „ Beotians, and people of Eubza, was brought upon the 
* carpet, in the ſame manner as I ſhall this day, when we 
care to conſider the expediency of a treaty with the Ta- 
s lians. You are, above all things, to invite Philip, king 
& of Macedon, to enter into an alliance, with you. As to the 
*< Eubeans, Bœotians, and Theſſatians, they are not to be 
* regarded, ſince they court your friendſhip through ſear. 
„pon the firſt appearance of a Roman army, they will 
80 9 ſides, and will be well received, as pretending to 
have been over- ruled by a ſuperior power, and ated againſt 
their natural inclinations through compullion. Belides, 
the affiltance thoſe people can afford you, if well affected, 
is inconſiderable; whereas Philip has lately ſhewn himſelf 
a match for the Romans. You will likewiſe have the AM - 
tolians, a ſtate, that in the late war betwixt Philip and the 
Romans, cauſed the ſcale to preponderate in favour of the 
latter, to act for you. I can therefore, provided you 
ſucceed in your negotiation, inſure you ſucceſs, But, if 
Philip cannot be prevailed upon to join his arms with ours, 
we may, however prevent him from aſſiſting the enemy. 
Your ſon Seleucus is now at Ly/imachia ; let him advance, 
with the troops under his command, through Thrace to 
the confines of Macedonia, and lay them waſte; which 
will oblige the Macedonian monarch to employ all his 
forces in the defence and protection of his own dominions. 
You have now my opinion with regard to Philip. And 
as to the war in general, had my advice been liſtened to, 
the Romans would, before this time, have heard of greater 
c exploits than the reduction of Chal:is and the caſtle of 
4 Furipus ; even that Etruria, Liguria, and all Ciſalpine 
& Gaul, were in a flame, and Hannibal, a name terrible to 
8 them, once more in Italy. However, your affairs may 
4 ſtill be retrieved; aſſemble all your land and ſea-officers, 
4 ſtation part of your fleet at Corcyra, in order to prevent 
& the Romans from approaching your frontiers; order the 
* other part to hover about the coaſt of Italy facing Africa 
& and Sardinia ; ani do you, at the head of your army, 
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& march into the territory of ByL/is, By theſe diſpolitions, 3 
„you will provide for the ſecurity of Greece, and not only ” =o 
„„ make the enemy believe, that you have an intention to 5 \ | 
„ paſs over thither, but Iik-wiſe be able actually to land all | l 
< your troops there, ſnould the fituation of affairs require it, | | 4 


% However deficient I may be in other points, the viciflitudes 

« of fortune I have met with amonoſt the Romans, enable 

do point out to you the molt clieQual way of dif- 
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ce treſſing them. In the execution of the plan I have 
« ſubmitted to your conſideration, you may depend upon 
« my aſſiſting you with the utmoſt zeal and activity. As 
« to the rett, may the gods give you ſucceſs in this, and 
« all your other undertakings! *” The ſpeech was received 
with gencral applauſe 3 but none of his ſalutary admonitions 
liſtened to. „ 

Ar TER Antiochus was forced to abandon Europe, by the 
victorious arms of the Romans, he retired to Epheſus. Here he, 
for ſome time, took up his reſidence, without any apprehen- 
ſions of danger, his flatterers perſuading him, that the ene- 


my never durſt purſue him into ia. Hannibal, being now 


in great eſteem at that prince's court, thought it but juſt to 
un [e-cive him in a point of ſuch importance. He there- 
fore told him, „ That he did not ſo much doubt of an in- 
« yaſion of his Aſiatic dominions, as wonder that the Ro- 
« 41s were not already there; that it was eaſier to tranſ- 
c port an army from Greece into A/za, than from Italy into 
« Greece ; that the Romans were as powerful by ſea as by 
& nd; that a Roman ſquadron was ſeen, ſome time be- 


„ fore, hovering about the promontory Malea; that he had 


received intelligence of the departure of a freſh reinforce- 
& ment of ſhips, and a new general, from [taly,” From 


whence he inferred, „ That Antiochus muſt reſolve either to 


«c abdicate his throne, or oppoſe vigorouſly a people, who 
% graſped at the empire of the world.” As this diſcourſe of 
Hannibal, who was both the moſt able and faithful counſellor 


at the Syrian monarcl.'s court, not a little affected the prince 


to whom it was directed, he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for his defence; but all his efforts proved unſucceſsful. 
Even his fleet, under the conduct of the great Hannibal him- 
ſelf, was defeated by that of the Rhodians, commanded by 
Eudamus, off of Seda, on the coaſt of Pamphylia, and mi- 
ſcrably ſhattered. However, the Rhodiaus ſuffered extreme- 
ly in the action, ſuſtaining almoſt as great a loſs of men 
and ſhips as Hannibal. The bad ſucceſs of this engage- 
ment s ;ntirely owing to the ill conduct of Apollonius, 
one of Articchus's admirals, who fled, with the ſquadron he 


comman ied, almoſt in the beginning of the fight. Not- 


OS 


witaſtanding which, Hannibal made an excellent retreat, the 
enemy not being in a condition to purſue him. However, the 


Rhoadians detaci ing Chariclitus with twenty beaked ſhips to 
aer, and gie, a fmallifland with a commodious port, 


in the ica of Lycra, prevented the junction of Hannibal's 


{rattcred galleys with another Syrian ſquadron; which was a 
orcat mortincatiam to tlie Cærtbagiuian. In ſhort, after a 
| ſeries 
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ſeries of misfortunes, Antiochus found himſelf obliged to ſend 
Zeuſis, the governor of Lydia, and his fon Antipater, with a 
carte blanche, to the Roman camp, in order to procure a peace 
upon any terms. The article chicfly inſiſted upon was, that 
Hannibal ſhould be delivered up to the Romans ; with which 
Antiochus, being unable to defend himſelf, was forced to com- 
ply. However, Hannibal, foreſeeing what would happen, 
had taken care to retire in time to the iſland of Crete. It ap- 
pears from Scipio Naſica's ſpeech in Livy, that Hannibal was 


a general in the Syrian army at the battle of Magneſia; from 


whence, as well as from other circumſtances, we have rea- 
ſon to believe, that he was preſent in all the principal ac- 
tions, that happened between the Romans and A-tiochus u. 


Hannibal, upon his arrival in Crete, took ſanctuary amongſt Hannibal 
the Gortynii; but having brought great treaſure with him, obliged 


and conſidering the avarice of the Cretans, he judged it would 
be proper to have recourſe to ſome ſtratagem, in order to ſe- 
cure himſelf, eſpecially as he had reaſon to apprehend, that 
the Cretans were advertiſed of the. riches he brought with 


to fly to 
Crete, and 
after- 
wards to 
Pruſias 


him. He therefore filled ſeveral veſſels with molten lead, ling of 
juſt covering them over with gold and filver; which he depo- Bithynia. 


fited in the temple of Diana, in the prefence of the Gortynr7, 
with whom, he ſaid, he truſted all his treaſure. Fun tells 


us, that he left this there as a ſecurity for his good behaviour, 


and lived for ſome time very quiet]y in thoſe parts. He, however, 
took care to conceal his riches in hollow ſtatues of braſs, which, 


according to ſome, he always carried along with him, or, as 


others will have it, Expoſed to view in a place of public re- 


reſort, as things of little value. At laſt he retired to the 


court of Pruſias, king of Bithynia, with whom he found 
means to unite ſeveral neighbouring princes and ſtates, and 
ſo formed a powerful confederacy againſt Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, a profeſſed friend of the Romans, A rupture {yon 
commenced betwixt them, which was followed by a great ef- 
fuſion of blood on both ſides. During this war, Hauuibal 

employed a ſtratagem of an extraordinary kind, in a (ca-fight, 
| to deftroy Eumenes, which, he thought, would be of the ut- 


moſt conſequence to him. He put into earthen veticis a vaſt 
number of the moſt venomous ſcrpents, which he ordered to 
be collected for that purpoſe, commanding the great-it part 
of his captains to attack Eumenes's ſhip, and throw theſe v<{- 


ſels on board him, whilſt the reſt ſtood on the defenſive. The 
admital galley Hannibal diſcovered, by ſending out a bcat, 


u Liv. I xxxvi. c. 41. J. xxxvii. c. 23 — 5 & l. xxxviii. c. 
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_ earthen veſſels were thrown into them, At firſt they only 
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with a letter to Eumenes ; which enabled the officers above- 
mentioned to attack it with great fury. Eumenes would have 
been either killed or taken, had he not ſheered off, and been 
too ſwift for his purſuers. However, the other ſhips of 
Pergamus ſuſtained the fight with great vigour, till the 


laughed at this, and were very much ſurpriſed to find ſuch 
weapons empl »yed againſt them; but being ſurrounded with 
the ſerpents, which flew out of theſe veſſels when they were 
broken” they found themſelves ſcized with ſuch horror, that 


they retired in confuſion to their camp on the ſhore. Nepos 


tells us, that Hannibal promiſed a great reward to the perſon 
that ſhould kill Eumenes; that when the officer, whom he 
ſent to him, came on board the admiral-galley, it was imagin- 
ep he brought propoſals of peace; that Zumenes, inſtead of 
this, receiving a letter full of ridicule, could not conceive 
what was the end of ſuch a commiſſion; and that, irritated 
hereby, he immediately began the engagement. The ſame 


author likewiſe intimates, that Hannibal gave that prince ſe- 


veral overthrows by land, and reduced him to great ſtraights, 


more by force of genius, or dint of conduct, than ſupe:iority 
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Tur Romans, receiving intelligence of the important ſer- 


vices Hannibal had done Prufzas, "and of the influence he had 


at that prince's court, ſent T. Quintius Flaminius thither as 
their embaſſador. Flaminius, at his firſt audience, complained 
of the protection Pruſas gave Hannibal, repreſenting that 


famous general «+ as the moſt inveterate and implacable ene- 


« my the Romans ever had; as one who had ruined both 


& his own country and ieh us, by drawing them into a de- 
« ſtructive war with Rome.” Pr aft das, in as to ingratiate 


himſelf with the Romans, immediately ſent a party of ſoldiers 


to ſurround Hannibal's palace, that he might find it impoſſible 
to make his eſcape. The Carthaginian, having before diſ- 
covered, that no confidence was to be repoſed Gin Pruſias, 
had contrived ſeven ſccret outlets in his palace, to evade 
the machinations of his enemies, even if they could carry 
their point at the Bithynian court; which he was actually 
meditating, when the above- mentioned detachment arrived. 


Perceiving no poſſibility of eſcaping, he had recourſe to the 
poiſon, vhich he had long kept for this melancholy occaſion ; 


which taking in his hand, Let us, ſaid he, deliver the Ro- 
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« mans from the diſquietude, with which they have long been 
6 tortured, ſince they have not patience to wait for an old 
« man's death. Flaminius will not acquire any reputation 
« or glory by a victory gained over a betrayed and defence- 
« leſs perſon. This ſingle day will be a laſting teſtimony of 
«© the degeneracy of the Romans. Their anceſtors gave 
« Pyrrhus intelligence of a deſign to poiſon him, that he 
de might guard againſt the impending danger, even when he 
cc was at the head of a powerful army in [taly ; but they have 
c deputed a perſon of conſular dignity to excite Pruſias im- 
c piouſly to murder one, who has taken refuge in his domi- 

„ nions, in violation of the laws of hoſpitality.“” Then he 
denounced dreadful imprecations againſt Pruſias and his king- 
dom, and invoked the gods preſiding over the ſacred rites of 

* hoſpitality ; after which, drinking off the poiſon he had pre- 
* pared, he expired, at ſeventy years of age. Cornelius Nepos 
intimates, that Hannibal deſtroyed himſelf by a ſubtle (R) 
poiſons, which he carried about with. him in a ring for that 
purpoſe. Plutarch relates, that, according to ſome writers, 
he ordered a ſervant to ſtrangle him with a cloak wrapped a- 
bout his neck ; and others will have it, that, in imitation of 
Midus and Themiſtacles, he drank bulls blood. Be that as it 
will, his death reflected an eternal ignominy and diſgrace up- 
on the Romans, whoſe inſatiable thirſt after empire had extin- 
guiſhed all generous ſentiments, and every ſpark of virtue, in 
their minds . | 
Tuus died Hannibal, the greateſt general perhaps, not- His cha. 
withſtanding his misfortunes, that any age ever produced; a racy. 
gencral, who would have utterly ſubverted the haughty R- 
men republic, had he not been ſacrificed to the reſentment of 
an envious, wicked, and moſt abandoned, faction. Faint 


* LI v. ubi "2 Kc. 65. Prur. in 8 Corn, Nee. & 
JusTiN. ubi. ſup. Zox ax. ubi ſup. c. 21. 


) Zonaras relates, that Hannibal was under no apprehenſion of 
a ſudden violent death, though he took ſuch precautions to ſecure 
himſelf. This wasoccaſioned by an anſwer the oracle gave him, _ 
conſulted on a certain emergency, vi. that he ſhould die in Liby 
However, adds that author, the prediction was fulfilled ; ſince "x 
ſpot of ground, on which he took the fatal draught, was called Li- 
bra. Aurelius Vitor tells us, that Hannibal died in a village of 
Bithynia called Libya, fituated near the ſea. where he was buried 
in a wooden coffin, with this inſcription upon his tomb, [re lier 
Hannibal ; and that this was ſtill remaining in his time (24). 


(24) Zener. {in 6 18. Aurel. Fidd. in Hannig ſul fin. 
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ſeems to make him a pattern for all ſucceeding commanders 
and Livy, notwithſtanding his partiality, owns himſelf aſto- 
niſhed ut nis wonderful conduct, after the defeat of his brother 
Aſdrubal. No other general could have found means, after 
ſo tere Ie a blow, of maintaining himſelf in one of the pooreſt 
ſpots oi Jta/y, tor ſeveral years, without any reinforcement 
of troops, or fupplies of proviſions from Carthage. The per- 
fect tarmony kept up in his ariny, Compoſed of ſuch a variety 
of na: ions, vis. Greeks, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, Cartha- 
giuians, Italiaus, &c. differing in laws, manners, language, 
genius, and alinolt every other particular, even after fortune 
had declared againſt him, and when they were in want both 
of moacy aud proviſions, was a full demonſtration of his con- 
ſummue abilities. 
alliez to him, when he was reduced to the neceſſity of making 
them ſuſtain almoſt the whole burden of the war, by quarter- 
ing his army upon them, and levying contributions in their 
reſpective countries, clearly evinces the ſame thing. Polybius 
obſerves, that" he over-reached moſt of the generals that op- 


poſed him; but was himſelf never outwitted by any of them; 
and ſeems to infinuate, that it would have been much more 


fatal to the Carthaginians to have loſt him, than any of the ar- 


mies he ever commanded : and indeed it ſufficiently appears, 
from the preceding part of this hiſtory, that he was the life 


and foul not only of the army, but likewiſe of the Carthag:ni- 
an itate. In fine, by his own ſurpriſing capacity, he carried 
on a war againſt the moſt martial people in the world many 
years, in a remote country, in ſpite of the violent oppoſition 


made by a powerful domettic faction, which refuſed him ſup- 
plies of every kind, and thwarted him on all occaſions. With 
regard to his political character, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that the ſecret intelligence he held with PYilip king of Ma- 


cedon, the wile counſels he gave Antiochus, the double regu- 
lation he introduced at Carthage, the potent confederacy he 
formed in {avour of king Pyuſias, beſides many other inſtances, 
that will occur to cur readers, evidently prove him to have 
made as great a figure in the cabinet, as the field. What 
we have wr-idy Obſerved of his facetious diſpoſition, and 
love for the muſes, is confirmed by Gellius and others. His 
religious a moral conduct Livy paints in the blackeſt co- 


lours; but the teſtimony, as to this point, Pohhbius has given 


of lum, the human ty with which he treated the bodies of 


Marcellus and Sempronins Gracchus, the high reverence he ex- 


prefled tor the gods on all occatious, lus finguiar continence 


and uncommon wiidom, hi: contempt of riches, the extraor- 
dinary temperance he was famous for, even in the midſt of 
| the 
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the greateſt affluence, when he was at the head of the ſtate 
of Carthage; theſe ſhining qualities, we ſay, and others at- 
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teſted by the beſt authors, will not permit us to give any at- 


tention to the unfair repreſentation of that prejudiced hiſto- 
rian. Polybius, however, intimates, that he was accuſed at 
Carthage of avarice, and of cruelty at Rome ; and that peo- 
ple were much divided in their ſentiments concerning him. 
This cannot appear ſtrange to any one, who conſiders, that, 


as he had many implacable enemies in both cities, he muſt of 


courſe, have been drawn by ſome of them in the moſt diſ- 


advantageous light. But though, adds Polybius, we ſhould al- 
low ſome of the defects he has been charged with true, yet 


it would be but fair to conclude, that they ought rather to 
be attributed to the difficulties with which he was obliged to 
ſtruggle, during the courſe of fo long and burdenſome a war, 
than to his own natural diſpoſition. Beſides, he might be 


forced frequent]y to fall in with the inclinations of his officers, 


when they were oppoſite to his own, in order to excite them 
to a chearful diſcharge of their duty. Theſe it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, he could not always keep within proper bounds, 
conſidering the natural bent of his countrymen, any more 
than the ſoidiers, who fought under them. Be that as it will, 


 Paolybius looked upon Hannibal to have been a general of ſo 


noble and ſublime a genius, that, in his opinion, had he at 
firſt attacked other powers, and reſerved the Romans for the 
| laſt nation to have contended with, he muſt have intirely 
overthrown their republic, and conſequently rendered Car- 
thage miſtreſs of the world 7. 

Ir has been already obſerved, that, by one of the articles 
of the late treaty, the Car: Ae zus were to reſtore to 
Maſiniſſa all the territories and cities be poſſeſſed before the 
beginning of the war. To thele Scipio annexed pait of H- 
phax's dominions, in * to reward the zeal and affeQion 
that prince had ciicovered for the Romans on all occaſions, 
ever ſince the commencement of his friendſhip with them. 
After Hannibal's flight to Autiochus, and his emiſſary Ariſten's 


eſcape, related above, the Romans began to look upon the 
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Carthaginians with a ſuſpicious eye, though, to prevent all 
diſtruſt, the latter of theſe ſtates had ordered two ſhips to 
purſue Hannibal, confiſcated his effects, razed his houſe, and, 
by a public decree, declared him an exile. It was agreed 


| likewiſe to notify to the Romans Arifton's commiſſion, as 
well as eſcape, in order to ſhew their diſapprobation of Han- 


nibal's deſign, by the deputies they diſpatched to Rome, to 
complain of Maſiniſſa's unjuſt pretenſions. That prince, be- 
ing appriſed, that Carthage was miſerably rent by factions, 
and upon but very indifferent terms with the Romans, on ac- 
count of the two events above-mentioned, ſeized upon part 
of a maritime territory, which was extremely rich and fruit- 
ful, ſituated near the Leſſer Syrtis, called Emporia. Both 


ſides ſent embaſſadors to Rome on this occaſion, to ſupport _ 
the titles of their reſpective maſters to the diſtrict in diſpute, 
The Carthaginians alledged, That this was within the 


cc limits of their African dominions, as ſettled by Scipio; 
c and that this had been acknowledged by Maſini ſſa himſelf, 
cc who, when he had purſued one Aphires, a Numidian 


<« prince, making an excurſion out of his own territories, as 


c far as the borders of Cyrenaica, would not paſs through 


« Emporia, without aſking leave of the Carthaginians, look- 


< ing upon it then as a territory indiſputably belonging to 


ec them. To which the Numidian miniſters replied, 
C That what they to confidently advanced, about Scipio's 
„ ſettling the limits, was falſe ; that the Carthaginians, in 


6“ ftrictneſs and equity, ought only to have the ſpot of ground, 


% on which By. ſtood, every other part of their African 


4% dominions being taken from the natives by fraud and vio- 
„ lence; that as to the diſtrict in queſtion, they could not 


„ prove themſelves to have been in poſſeſſion of it ſince the 


< infancy of tlieir republic, nay, that it had been any conſi- 


„ derabie time under their jurildiction ; that the Carthaginians 
% and Numidians had been maſters of it by turns, juſt as 
| © ſucceſs attended their reſpective arms; and that they ho- 


„ ped the ſenate would permit things to remain in their pre- 


„ {ent ſituation . Hereupon the conſcript fathers thought 
proper to ſend Scipio Africanus, C. Cornelius Cethegus, and 
AT. Minutius Ryſus, to examine the controverſy upon the 
ſpot. Huwever they returned without coming to any reſo- 
luuon, leaving the buſineſs in the ſame uncertain {tate in which 
they iound it. Whether the commiſſioners acted in this 
manner ot their own head, or by order of the ſenate, is not fo 


certain, as that the intereſt of the Romans rendered a perfect. 
- harmony betwixt the contending parties then improper ; 


for otherwiſc Scipio, who had defcived ſo well of both of 
| tnem 
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them, could by his own fingle authority have put an end to | { 
the diſpute *. 3 þ 
Ma ſiniſſa, not ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of the diſtrict he 73, Ro- | 
had ſo unjuſtly uſurped, over-ran a province, that his father mans ac- # 
Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Syphax from commedate 
him, from whom it had returned to its former maſters, through the differ- 
the charms and endearments of Sophoniſba. The Carthagi- ences be- 
nian deputies pleaded the cauſe of their principals, and Maſi- dv ther 
niſia his, before the Roman commiſſioners, with exceeding 
heat. The Carthaginians urged, that this territory was 
& theirs, both by right of inheritance, and deed of gift 
&« On the other hand, Mafiuiſſa inſiſted, ** that it was for- 
“ merly part of his father's kingdom; that, in conſequence 
cc of this title, he had taken poſſeſſion of it; and that his 
<« pretenſions were ſo indubitable, that he only feared, leſt 
sc the modeſty of the Romans, which might render them ti- 
% morous of indulging a friend and ally in his juſt claims 
«© upon their common enemy, ſhould prove prejudicial to 
„ him”, The commiſſioners, in conformity to the dif- 
poſition of their republic, referred this diſpute, which hap- 
pened ten years after the former, to the deciſion of the ſe- 
nate, and conſequently Jeft it undetermined. However, 
in the conſulate of L. Æmilius Paulus and Cn. Bæbius 
Tamphilus, the Romans effected an accommodation betwixt 
Majiniſſa and the Carthaginians, confirming the former 
in the poſſeſſion of his unjuſt acquiſitions, and reſtorin 
to the latter an hundred hoſtages, they had, till that time, 
detained *. | Ez * 
Ma ſiniſſa, graſping at farther conqueſts, endeavoured ſoon Maſiniſſa WO 
after to embroil the Carthoginians with the Romans. In or- ©#4:avours ty 
der to this, he concerted meaſures with the Roman embaſſa- 4 _ oil | 
dors in Africa, to prejudice the confcript fathers againſt them. = 3 
The latter did not ſcruple to affirm, that, to their certain bars, e 
knowledge, Perſeus king of Macedon, with whom the Ro- Romans. 
mans then were upon the verge of a war, had privately ſent em- . 
baſſadors to Carthage, to negotiate an alliance with that ſtate; an 
that the ſenate was aſſembled by night in the temple of AÆſcula- 
fun, to confer with them: whilit the former, in as ſtrong a man- | N 
ner, aſſerted, that the Car thaginiaus had diſpatched miniſters to py 
Perſeus, to conclude a treaty with him. Livy ſeems to inti- | | 
mate, that the Carthaginiaus would not own this; but that 
the Romans, alwaysattentive to the infinuations of their ene— 
| eh | 
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mies, believed it to be true. J 
people towards Carthage renders Livy's authority, in this 
point, indiſputable b. 

And mates 
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The future conduct of that 


Nor lot long after this, Maſiniſſa made an irruption into 


an irrujti the province of Tyſca, where he ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of above 
on into the ſeventy, or, as Appin will have it, fifty, towns and caſtles, 
province of This obliged the Carthaginians to apply, with great impor- 


Tyſca. 


tunity, to the Roman ſenate for redreſs, their hands be- 
ing ſo tied up by an article of the laſt treaty, that they 
could not repel force by force, in caſe of an invaſion, 


without the conſent of the Romans. The Carthaginian mi- 
niilers at Kome repreſented the miſerable condition of their re- 
public in the moſt moving terms. They declared, That 
% Mafiniſſia was intirely void of honour ; that, without the 
« interpe ſition of that auguſt aſſembly, to whom they then ad- 


„ dreficd themſelves, no limits could be preſcribed to his 
„ cruelty, inſolence, avarice, and ambition. They 


there- 
©« fore begged the conicript fathers either themſelves to 
« determine the point in debate betwixt their principals 


« and Ma ſiniſia - or to ſuffer the former to diſlodge the 


„ latter from his conqueſts by force of arms; or laſtly, 
« if they were reſolved to ſupport the Numidian in all his 
© unjuſt pretenſions, to ſpecify, once for all, what territories 
the Carthaginians were to cede to him, that they might know 
ce what hereafter they had to depend upon“. To this they 
6 ſubjoined, «„ That, if the Carthaginians had incurred the 


e diſpleafure of the Romans in any point, inadvertently fince 


& the concluſion of the Jaſt peace, they begged they would 
« puniſh them for the oftence themſelves, and not leave 
them expoled to the inſults and vexations of Ma ſiniſſa, ſince 
« they preferred an utter extinction to the barbaritics and de- 
« predations they were forced to ſuffer from ſo mercileſs a 
« tyrant.” Then throwing themſelves proſtrate on the 


_ earth, they burft out into tears; which making a deep im- 


preſſion upon the ſenate in their favour, Guluſſa, Maſiniſſa's 
ſon, being then preſent, and called upon to vindicate his fa- 
ther's conduct, replied in terms to the following effect: 
„That he had received no Inſtructions from his father how 


« to act in the preſent emergency, ſince it could not be 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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forcicen, that any thing would be laid to his charge; that 
the Carthaginiaus had had ſeveral clandeſtine meetings by 
night in the temple of Aſculapius, the object of whoſe 


conſultations was kept ſecret from him, after which depu- 


ties were Clipatched to Rome; that the ſole deſign of his fa- 
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cc ther's ſending him to Rome was, to intreat the ſenate not 
« to pay any regard to the inſinuations of the common enemy 
« againſt him, ſince the implacable hatred they bore him 
« was occaſioned by the inviolable fidelity, with which he 
de had ſo long been attached to the Romans.” The ſenate, 
after hearing both ſides, anſwered, ** That it would be pro- 
<« per for Guluſſa to ſet out immediately for Numidia, in or- 
&« der to acquaint his father with the complaints of the Car- 
« thagintans againſt him; that he ought to ſend deputies to 
C Rome, to remove all difficulties that obſtructed an accom- 
« modation between him and them; that they would con- 
* tinue to ſerve him, as they had hitherto done, but not to 
c the prejudice of the Carthaginians ; that it was but juſt 
ce the antient limits ſhould be preſerved; that the Carthagi- 
e nians ought to be maintained in 5 poſſeſſion of thoſe ter- 


„ ritories, which the late treaty had allotted them.” The 
deputies of both powers were then diſmiſſed with the uſual 
preſen.s. The Romans were prompted to act after this per- 
hdivus manner, partly by that implacable hatred they bore 
the Crrthaginians, and partly by the hopes of receiving ſuc- 
cours from Maſiniſſa in the Macedonian war, which they 
were juſt going to enter upon. Ihe Numidian anſwered their 
expectations; for he did not only ſupply them with corn, but 
like wiſe ſent a body of troops, conſiſting of a thouſand horſe, 
and as many foot, with twenty-two elephants, under the 
command of his fon Miſagenes, to their aſſiſtance. How- 
ever, this proceeded rather from a motive of policy than gra- 
titude; for he conſidered, that if the Romans were victorious 
in this war, his affairs could but remain in the ſame ſituation; 
whereas, ſhould they be overcome, he doubted not reducing 
Carthage, and making himſelf maſter of Mica e. | | 
THE Carthaginians, notwithſtanding the lamentable fla- 5 .,:7_ 
very under which they groaned, diſpatched embaſſadors to j,;,,,, Be- 
Rome, who acquainted the ſenate, T hat their ſtate would pauinur of 
% immediate y tranſport a million buſhe's of wheat, and five /e Ro- 
hundred thouſand of barley, into what part of the world mans 79 
the Romans pleaſed ; that they were ſenſible ſuch a ſupply /e Car- 
was not proportioned to thoſe happy effects of the Roman 192g1n!- 
generolity and goodneſs, which their principals had ſo long ans. 
experi-nced, neither did it correſpond with their inclina- 
tions; but that they hoped it would be conſidered, by wax 
of atonement for this defect, that during the proſperity of 
both republics, in former times, they had given frequent 
inſtances of their being true and faithful allies.” Va- 
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Cato bears formed, they affected to ſhew a great regard to the principles 
of juſtice and honour. They therefore ſent Cato, a man fa- 
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ni ſſa's embaſſadors not only offered the ſame quantity of corn, 
but hkewiſe to reinforce the Roman army with another body 
of twelve hundred horie, attended by twelve more clephants, 
and to obey all the ſenate's commands with the utmoſt ala- 
crity. But neither could the Cart haginians, by ſuch an ab- 
ject and mean- ſpirited behaviour, a ſulhcient indication of 
that low and groveling mind, which ſeems to have been the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of their nation, prevail upon 
the Romans to diſcontinue their chicane. They fpun out 
matters to a tedious length, not permitting the miniſters the 

employed, to adjuſt all diſputes betwixt Maſiniſſa and the Car- 


thaginians, to arrive at a deciſion. By this conduct they 


enabled the former to exhauſt the latter, and conſequently 
paved the way to the immediate deſtruction of a ſtate, which 
to them, of all others, ftill appeared the moſt formidable 4. 

WHATEVER villainous deſigns the Romans might have 


mous for committing enormities under the ſpecious pretext of 
public ſpirit, to accommodate all differences betwixt Maſiniſſa 
and the Cartbaginians. The latter very well knew their 
fate, had they ſubmitted to ſuch a mediation, and therefore 
appealed to the treaty, which had been concluded by Scipio, 
as the only rule, by which both their conduct, and that of 
their adverſary, ought to be examined. This unreaſonable 


appeal ſo incenſed the righteous Cato, that he pronounced 


them a devoted people. As the intention of that upright per- 


ſon was not ſo much to forward the obſervation or concluſion 


ol treaties, as to widen breaches, diſcover the ſtrength and 


condition of Carthage, which was then very flouriſhing, not- 
withſtanding the many blows it had received, and gratify the 


Roman ambition by all poſfible means, it is not ſo ſtrange, that 


he ſhould, even in the moſt abſurd, though moſt virulent, 
manner, preſs the ſenate, after his return home, to deſtroy 
that city. It is much more wonderful, that a Frenchmen 
fhould cenfure this conduct, when it ſo exactly quadrates 
with that of a certain court, which he cannot poſſibly be a 
ſtranger to, for above a century paſt. However, as we have 
more than a bare jealouſy of the growing power, as well as 
ambitious deſigns, of that court, we may, without offence, 
give it as our opinion, that, in order to ſecure the liberties ot 
Europe, as well as to introduce public faith, juſtice, and ho- 
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nour once more into the world, it is neceſſary, that the fate 
repreſented by that court ſhould be humbled, if not deft royed *. 
So ME years before this time, Carthage was miſerably rent Maſiniſſa 
by three potent factions. That devoted to the Romans was defeats the [| 
headed by one Hanns, a deſcendant, as may be ſuppoſed, of the Carthagi- J 
perſon, who ruined his country by not ſupporting Hannibal; nians. © 
that in the intereſt of Maſiniſſa by Hannibal, ſurnamed Paſ- 
ſer ; and that formed of the populace by Hamilcar, ſurnamed 
Sannis, and Cartalo. But, of late, two powerful parties 
had ſtruggled for the dominion of the city, one of which, 
called the popular faction, prevailed over the other, compoſed 
of the grandees and their adherents, and expelled forty of the 
ſenators. They retired to the court of Maſiniſſa, to excite 
him to a war with the Carthaginians, who ſent Guluj/a and 
Aicipſa, two of his ſons, to Carthage, to ſolicit their return. 
However, the gates were ſhut upon them at their approach, 
left the people, moved by the tears of thoſe related to the 
exiles, ſhould grant their requeſt; nay, Hamilcar, ſurnamed 
Sannis, one of the Carthagiaian generals, cloſely purſued 
Guluſſa, and cut off ſome of his retinue. This occaſioning 
a freſh rupture, Maſiniſſa beſieged Oroſcopa, in violation of 
the laſt treaty. Adrubal, another Carthaginian general, ad- 
vanced to the relief of Oroſcopa, with an army of twenty- 
five thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe, and was immedi- 
ately joined 'by a body of ſix thouſand men, under the con- 
duct of Aſaſis and Suba, two Numidian captains, who de- 
ſerted from MAaſiniſſa. Animated by this acceſſion of ſtrength, 
Aſdrubal approached the Numidian, and ſkirmiſhed ſucceſs- 
fully with ſome of the advanced guards. Maſini ſſa, obſerving 
| the eagerneſs of the Carthaginian, retired before him, as 
though he was afraid of his ſuperior force, and inſenſibly drew 
him into a large and deſolate plain, ſurrounded with preci- 
pices, and void of all kinds of ſuſtenance. Aſdrubal, finding 
himſelf thus decoyed, poſſeſſed himſelf of ſcveral eminences, 
and prepared for an engagement ; which immediately enſuing, 
and ending in favour of Aaſiniſſu, the Carthaginiaus ſued 
for peace. In order to terminate their conteſts with that 
prince, the Cartbaginians offered to yield up the territory of 
Emporia, to pay down two hundred talents of ſilver, and re- 
| mit eight hundred more at a ſtipulated time to him. But 
Aaſiniſſa inſiſting upon the return of the exiles, they did not 
| come to any deciſion. It is obſervable, that the Roman de- 
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puties, who arrived in the Numidian camp ſoon after the en- 
gagement, had orders to inſiſt upon a peace, in caſe the Car- 
thaginians defeated Maſiniſſa ; but to aſſure that prince of the 
continuance of their friendſhip, and puſh him on to the war, 
in caſe he was victorious. This they did in order to com- 
plete the ruin of the Carthaginians, How, through the vin- 
dictive diſpoſition of Guluſſa, and the breaking out of the 
plague amongſt them, the Carthaginian forces were almoſt 
utterly deſtroyed, our readers will find in a former part of 
this work, to which we muſt alſo beg leave to refer them for 
the particulars of the action juſt hinted at f. 

248 ſince Carthage had rejected the mediation of the Ro- 


wvails upon mans, Cato had made his utmoſt efforts to prevail upon the 
the Roman 
ſenate to 
declare 


conſcript fathers to deſtroy that city. But Scipio Naſica, hav- 
ing a ſuperior influence in the ſenate, had hitherto, notwith- 
ſtanding the grievous provocation he met with from the Car- 
thaginians, already related, prevented a rupture, However, the 
people of Carthage, knowing the Romans to be their inve- 
terate enemies, and reflecting upon the iniquitous treatment 
they had met with from them ever ſince the commencement of 
their diſputes with Maſiniſſa, were under great apprehen- 
fions of a viſit from them. To prevent this, as much as in 
them lay, by a decree of the ſenate, they impeached Aſdru- 
bal general of the army, and Cartalo commander of the aux- 
iliary forces, together with their accomplices, as guilty of 
high treaſon, for being the authors of the war waged againft 
the king of Numidia. They ſent a deputation to Rome, to 


diſcover what ſentiments were entertained there of their late 


conduct, and to know what ſatisfaction the Romans required. 
Theſe miniſters meeting with a cold reception, other deputies 
were diſpatched, who returned with the fame ſucceſs. This 


made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe, that their de- 


ſtruction was reſolved upon; which threw them into the ut- 
moſt deſpair. And indeed they hai but too juſt grounds for 


ſuch a melancholy apprehenſion, the Roman ſenate now diſ- 


covering an inclination to fall in with Cate's meaſures. It is 
ſaid, that, in order to excite the conſcript fathers to a vigo- 
rous reſolution againſt the Carthaginians, that incendiary, 
after one of his moſt virulent ſpeeches, threw out of the 
lappet of his robe, in the midſt of the ſenate, ſome African 
figs, whoſe ſize and beauty obſerving the ſcnators to admire ; 


Know, ſaid he, that it is but three days fince theſe figs were 


gathered fuch i 15 the diſtance bete en the enemy and us. A- 


f Liv. epit. 49, APPIANX, ubi * Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xii. p. I 
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bout the ſame time the city of Utica, being the ſecond in 4- 
frica, and famous for its immenſe riches, as well as its equal- 
ly capacious and commodious port, ſubmitted to the Romans. 
As the poſſeſſion of ſo important a fortreſs, which, by reaſon 
of its yicinity to Carthage, might ſerve as a place of Arms in 


the attack of that city, enabled the Romans to put the defign 


they had been ſo long meditating in execution, immediately 
after this event, they declared war againſt the Carthaginians, 
without the leaſt heſitation, In conſequence of which decla- 


ration, the conſuls H. Manilius Nepos and L. Marcius 


Cenſorinus were diſpatched with an army and a fleet, to be- 


gin hoſtilities. with the utmoſt expedition. The land-forces, 


313 


deſtined to act againſt the Carthaginians, conſiſted of eighty - 


thouſand foot and four thouſand choſen horſe ; and the fleet 


of fifty quinqueremes, beſides a vaſt number of tranſports. 
The conſuls had ſecret orders from the ſenate, not to con- 


clude the operations but by the deſtruction of Carthage, 


withogt which, the republic pretended, ſhe could not but 


look upon all her poſſeſſions as inſecure and precarious. Pur- 


ſuant to the plan they had formed, they landed the troops 


firſt at Lilybeum in Sicily, from whence, after recciving a 


proper refreſhment, it was propoſed to tranſport them to 
Utica 8. 


Taz anſwer brought by the laſt embaſſadors to Corebage ves 
had not a little alarmed the inhabitants of that city; but they m. 


were not yet acquainted with the reſolutions taken at Rome. na- 1 * 
They therefore ſent freſh embaſſadors thither, whom they in- Punds 


veſted with full powers to act as they ſhould think fit for the 2 


good of the republic, and even to ſubmit themſelves, with- 

out reſerve, to the pleaſure of the Remans ; but the moſt 
ſenſible perſons amongſt them did not expect any great ſuc- 
ceſs from this condeſcenſion, ſince the early ſubmiſſion ot the 
Uticans had rendered it infinitely leſs meritorious than it would 
have been before. However, the Romans ſeemed to be, in 
ſome meaſure, ſatisfied with it, ſince they promiſed them their 
liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, and, in ſhort, every 
thing that was dear and valuable to them. This threw them 


into a tranſport of joy, and they wanted words to extol the 


moderation of the Romans. But the conſcript fathers imme- 


diately daſhed all their hopes, by declaring the next inſtant, 
Roman-like, that this favour was granted them upon conditi- 


on, that they would ſend three hundred young Carthaginians 


of the firſt diſtinction to the prætor * at Lihybæum, 


8 Liv. 3 Ne ubi ſup. Zo A . 1, ix. c. 26. Prix. 
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within the ſpace of thirty days, and comply with all the or- 
ders of the conſuls. Gi/co, ſurnamed Strytanus, Hamilcar, 
Miſdes, Gillicas, and Mago, for ſo were the embaſſadors 
called, durſt not make the leaſt remonſtrance againſt the ſe- 
verity of theſe conditions, but immediately ſet out for Car- 
thage, to impart them to the ſenate there. That auguſt af- 
ſembly was filled with inexpreſſible concern, upon hearing the 
article relating to the hoſtages, which were conſidered as the 
flower, and the only hopes, of the nobleſt families in Car- 
thage. They found themſelves likewiſe extremeiy perplexed 
at the filence of the Romans with reſpect to the cities, of which 
no notice was taken in the conceſhons they ſeemed willing to 
make, and at the vague expreſhon of ſubmitting to all the or- 
ders of the conſuls. However, being abſolutely incapable of 
coping with ſo formidable an enemy, and, at that juncture, 
in want of almoſt every thing, Hage Bretius, in a brave and 


© 
as #cus 1 i 2 *** * 


eloquent ſpeech, exhorted them, tor the preſent, to obey. t 

No ſcene can be conceived more moving, than that exhibited 0 

by Carthage, when the hoſtages were delivered up : nothing t 

was to be ſcen but tears, all parts, at the ſame time, echoing t 

with groans and lamentations, but, above all, the unhappy ] 

mothers afforded a moſt mournful ſpectacle, bathing them- t 

ſelves in tears, tearing their diſhevelled hair, beating their 1 

breaſts, and yelling in ſuch a manner, as might have moved a 

the moſt ſavage hearts to compaſſion. When the fatal mo- b 

ment of ſepatatiun was come, they accompanied their children e 

to the ſhip, bid them a long, laſt farewel, perſuaded, that re 

they ſhould never fee them more, embraced them with the 1 at 

u! molt tenderneſs, ciaiped. them ſtrongly in their arms, and 1 

could not be p:evailed upon to part with them, till they were g¹ 

forced away y the ſailors ; nay, many of them ſwam a long to 

tim atter the ſhip, fixing their eyes immoveably upon it. th 

As the embaſſado!s delivered them to the conſuls, and they ev 

to Fabius at Lil baum, betore the thirty days were expired, up 

they were not intircly without hopes of ſoftening their hard- in 

hearted enemy; but the conſuls only told them, that, upon en 

their arrival at Utica, they ſhould learn the farther orders of dre 

the republic h. no 

Aud cblige ThosE miniſters no ſooner received intelligence of the Cit 

*hem te de. Roman fleet's appearing off of Utica, than they repaired thi- © det 

Rouge tner, in order to know the fate of their city. The conſuls mi 
all tberr - 5 : a : ; 

8 however did not judge it expedient to communicate all the hac 

Y | pol 
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commands of their republic at once, leſt they ſhould appear 
ſo harſh and ſevere, that the Carthaginians would have re- 
fuſed a.compliance with them. They firſt therefore demand- 
ed a ſufficient ſupply of corn for the ſubſiſtence of their troops. 
Secondly, that they ſhould deliver up into their hands all the 
triremes they were then maſters of. Thirdly, that they 
ſhould put them in poſſeſſion of all their military machines. 
And, fourthly, that they ſhould immediately convey all their 
arms into the Roman camp. As care was taken, that there 
ſhould be a certain interval of time betwixt each of theſe de- 
mands, the Carthaginians found themſelves enſnared, and 
could not reject any one of them, though they ſubmitted to 
the laſt, which Cenſorinus inſiſted upon, notwithſtanding the 
powerful reaſons urged againſt it, with the utmoſt reluctance 
and concern eh En 5 path 
THe gaining of theſe points paved the way to the deſtruc- The Ro-. 
tion of Carthage, though it reflected an eternal diſhonour up mans com- 
on the Reman name. Cenſorinus, now imagining the Car- mand the 
thaginians not capable of ſuſtaining a fiege, commanded them Carthagi- 
to abandon their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to demo- nog 
liſh it, permitting them to build another eighty ſtadia from 
the ſea, but without walls or fortifications. Boch the embaſ- Pon” Os 
ſadors, before whom this fulminating decree was pronounced, 
and the people of Carthage, when they were appriſed of it, 
by their geſtures and complaints, demonſtrated the greateſt 
emotions of grief on this tragical. occaſion ; but the Romans 
remained inflexible, not ſhewing the leaſt regard to the tears 
| and intreaties of a people, reduced to the extremes of deſpair. 
| The embaſſadors, at one time, ſupplicated the gods with the 


greateſt fervor, as well as endeavoured, by all poſſible means, 
; to excite. the compaſſion of the Romans; and at another, 
4 they appealed to the avenging deities, whoſe ſevere eyes are 
f ever open to fraud and villainy. The ſenators and people, 
L upon receiving the report of the embaſſadors, for ſome time, 
K intirely abandoned themſelves to deſpair; which was height- 
n ened by the frantic diſpoſition of the women, whoſe chil- 
}f dren had been ſent to Rome. In ſhort, Carthage was nothing 
now but a ſcene of horror, madneſs, and confuſton. The 
ie citizens curſed their anceſtors for not dying gloriouſly in the 
7. defence of their country, rather than concluding ſuch igne— 5 þ 
I; Minious treaties of peace with their implacable enemies, which 
e had been the cauſe of the deplorable condition, to which their 
poſterity was then reduced. They likewiſe condemned them 
TR i PoLYB, Liv. Ar IAM. ubi ſop. Zon Ax. ubi ſup. c. 27. 
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ſelves in the ſtrongeſt terms, for having ſo tamely, as well 


as ſtupidly, delivered up their arms, and even blaſphemouſly 
taxed the gods themſelves with being the authors of all their 
misfortunes. However, nothing could make an impreſſion 
upon the Romans in their favour. But as, in a former part 
of our hiſtory, we have expatiated largely upon this head, 
we ſhall only beg leave to obſerve farther here, that, when 


the firſt tranſports of grief were over, and their paſſions be- 


gan to ſubſide, they unanimouſly reſolved to die upon the 


ſpot, rather than comply with the barbarous orders of the 


M. Rollin 


cenſured . 


Romans; and in conſequence of this reſolution, made the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for the defence of their capital city x. 

A certain polite i author takes ſome pains to ſhew, that the 
Romans did not act agreeably to the maxims of juſtice and ho- 
nour in the point before us; and confequently ſeems to inſi- 
nuate, that ſome proof, beſides the notoriety of the facts, is 


requiſite to evince the iniquity of their conduct on the preſent 


occaſion. This perhaps may be looked upon as an argument 
of ſome good nature, and delicacy of ſentiments 5 but can ne- 


ver be deemed one of that boldneſs, and inflexible attachment 


to truth, effential to a good hiftorian. A writer of this kind 
will paint every ſpecies of vice, particularly thoſe of a moſt 
public and enormous nature, in their moſt proper, that is, 
in the moſt odious, colours. He will efteem a perſon, who 


endeavours to palliate, or even touches but lightly upon, 
any flagrant villainy, be the actors of it who they will, as one 
who either inwardly approves of it, or is afraid of expoſing it; 


and conſequently as one ſo far diſqualified for tranſmitting to 
poltcrity the tranſactions of former ages. It is not ſufficient, 
in our opinion, in order to expreſs our deteſtation of that ex- 
ecrable perfidiouſneſs and barbarity the Romans were guilty of, 


to ſay, 4+ I can never believe, that ſo ſenſible, rational, and 


<« juſt, a man as Polybzus could have approved of the proceed - 


e ings of the Romans on the preſent occaſion. --- We do not 
find here any of the characteriſtics, which diſtinguiſhed 


« the Romans antiently, that greatneſs of ſoul, that rectitude, 


c that utter abhorrence of mean artifices, frauds, and im 

« (tures, which, as is ſomewhere ſaid, formed no part of the 
„ Raman genius. Why did not the Romans attack 
„ the Curthagimans by force? Why ſhould they declare ex- 


.« pre{ly in a treaty, that they allowed them the full enjoy- 


* Tidem ibid. FLor. ubi ſup. PAULI. Onos. |. iv. c. 22. 
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ment of their liberties and laws, and underſtand, at the 
“ ſame time, certain private conditions, which proved the in- 
*< tire ruin of both? Why ſhould they conceal, under the 
** ſcandalous omiſſion of the word city in this treaty, the 
black deſign of deſtroying Carthage, as though, beneath 
the cover of ſuch an equivocation, they could juſtly ruin it? 
In fine, why did the Romans not make their laſt declarati- 
on, till after they had extorted from the Carthaginians, at 
*< different times, their hoftages and arms, that is, till they 
had abſolutely rendered them incapable of diſobeying their 
„ unjuſt commands ? ---- It is very dangerous to be poſſeſſed 
*c of ſo much potuer, as may enable one to commit injuſtice with 
% impunity, and with a proſpect of being a gainer by it. The 
<< experience of all ages ſbetos, that ſtates ſeldom ſcruple to com- 
«© mit injuſtice; when they think it will turn to their advan- 
<< tage.” Our readers will here obſerve, that, with regard 
to the Roman nation in perietal, theſe reflections ſcarce carry 
with them more of ſatire than panegyric; and that, as to the 
very perſons guilty of one of the greateſt violations of public 
faith, attended with the moſt aggravating circumſtances, that 
perhaps ever happened, he only ſeems to intimate, that they 
did not come up to the virtues of their anceſtors; nay, he puts 
them upon a level with thoſe at the head of other ſtates. Such 
a palliation of one of the moſt atrocious public crimes to be met 
with in hiſtory, would be inexcuſeable in an author of any 
| other nation than that to which he belongs; but as for his 
| countrymen, if we ſuppoſe them to pay any deference to the 
| conduct of their ſuperiors for above a century paſt, it is as 
natural for them to tali in this ſtrain now, as it was for the 
Romans to act the part they did at the time Carthage was de- 
ſtroyed. 3 5 8 
In whatever light we view the villainous conduct of the Th gerg- 
Romans at this juncture, it muſt appear as the reſult of a com- dious con- 
plication of all the bad qualities, that can be inherent in any du# of rhe 
ftate. Perjury, cruelty, injuſtice, pride, meanneſs of ſpirit, Romans 
and even cowardice itſelf, in the higheſt degree, are ſome of epeſed. 
the principal of them. Neither can we conceive how it 
ſhould enter into the head of the author juſt cited, as well as 
of many othets, that even the anceſtors of that profligate ſet 
of men, we are now ſpeaking of, were ſo eminent for their 
rectitude, greatneſs of ſoul, and public ſpirit, at leaſt any of 
them but thoſe, who flouriſhed in the earlieſt times of the re- 
public. Can any ftate, that is continually graſping at uni- 
& verſal empire, and aims at nothing but enſlaving all its neigh- 
1d bours, deſerve ſuch a ſhining eharacter? And that the Roman 
republic had this ſolely in view, even almoſt from its very in- 
| | | taucy, 
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fancy, is evident from the moſt partial of its own hiftorians. 
That public ſpirit, if any criminal paſſion deſerves ſuch a no- 
ble appellation, which ſerves only to cement the members of a 
community together, in order to enable them the more effectu- 
ally toplunder and maſſacre all the reſt of their ſpecies, is, at 
moſt, no better than that principle, which unites a gang of rob- 


bers and aſſaſſins; and whether the Romans in general were not, 


from very remote times, actuated by ſuch a public ſpirit as 
tis, will eaſily be determined by thoſe who have been but mo- 
derately converſant with their writers. The beſt therefore, 
in our opinion, that can be ſaid of the Romans of the age we 
are now upon, is, that they were worſe than any preceding 
generation of one of the moſt hypocritical, tyrannical, ambi- 
tious, and conſequently worſt, nations, we read of in hiſtory. 
We muſt leave it to the conſideration of our readers, whether 
their conduct has not been ſince equalled by that of a neigh- 
bouring nation, which has, for the beſt part of a century, 


been taught to diſtinguiſh between the letter and ſpirit of trea- 


ties, and which, with its liberty, ſeems to have loſt the very 
notion of all public virtues, | 


The opera- BUT to reſume the thread of our hiſtory : the Cartbagini- 


' ration. ant, having pacified Aſdrubal, one of their generals, who, for 
of the Ro- ſome contumelious treatment, had advanced, at the head of 
mans a- twenty thouſand men, almoſt to the gates of Carthage, in or- 


gainſt Car- der to beſiege it, reduced moſt of the open country to their o- 


thage. bedience. Aſdrubal, with his forces, poſted himſelf advanta- 
geouſly before the town, ſupplying the inhabitants daily with 


vaſt quantities of proviſions. At laſt the Roman army inveſt- 


ed it, not doubting but it would fall an eaſy prey to them, 
Meanilius attacked it by land, as Marcius did by fea ; and both 
of them puſhed on the ſiege with all the vigour they were 
capable of. But Aſdrubal greatly retarded their approaches, 
by cutting off their parties ſent to collect materials for fram- 
ing the military machines; which he did, by drawing them 
inſenſibly into ambuſcades prepared for that purpoſe. Mani- 
lius therefore could make no conſiderable impreſſion on the ci- 


ty by land ; and as Marcus, with the fleet, lay near the fag- 


num or great moraſs, the exhalations proceeding from thence, 
together with the heat of the ſeaſon, infected the air, and 
carried off great numbers of his men. The gariſon likewiſe 

' repulſed the Romans in all the attacks they made, with the 
| lofs of abundance of men, and, by their vigorous allies in the 
night, deſtroyed moſt of their works and battering engines. 
Aſdrubal alſo, by his detachments, prevented their excurſions, 
and intercepted their foragers ; ſo that their cavalry was re- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. As for Maſiniſſa, a miſunder- 
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ſtanding betwixt him and the Romans hindered the junction 
of their forces; ſo that the conſuls reaped no advantage from 
the woas of that ally. They therefore judged it expedient, 
at g ſent, to draw off from before the town. Marcius, with 
the ticet, endeavoured to ravage the coaſts of Africa; but not 
being able to execute his deſign, he attacked the iſland Ægi- 
murus, Which ſurrendered to him. In the mean time, Manili- 
us moved towards the ſea coaſts, to favour, as ſhould ſeem, 
the operations of Marcius; but finding him not in a capacity 


to undertake any thing, he returned to his former camp before 


the walls of Carthage, having been harraſſed in his march by 
Himilco, ſurnamed Fabeas, or, according to Appian, Phameas, 


general of the Cartbag inian horſe. However, the ſiege went 


on very ſlowly, Aſdrubal cloſely attending him, and deſtroy- 
ing great numbers of his men on one ſide, whilſt the beſieged 
made an equal havock of them on the other, by their continual 
ſallies. The Romans were only in poſſeſſion of Saxus, Leptis, 
Cholla, and Utica ; fo that they were not a little ſtraightened 
for want of proviſions. We are told by Appian, that Cenſo- 
rinus played one vaſt ram againſt the walls with ſix thouſand 
foot, and anot her with a prodigious number of rowers, whoſe 

officers attended, doing their duty as if in an engagement; but, 
though a great breach was made, he could not ſtorm the place, 
the Carthaginians, after having repulſed him, repairing it in 
the night. In what manner the Carthaginians afterwards 
burnt the Reman fleet, and Scipio Æmilianus ſaved the Ro- 


man at my, when it was upon the very brink ofdeſtruction, may be 


learnt from Appian, as well as a former part of this hiſtory . 

| In the mean time, Ma ſiniſſa, drawing near his end, 4. 
patched a courier to Æmilianus, to appriſe him of it, and to 
deſire him to divide the dominions he was poſſeſſed of betwixt 


his three ſons, Micipſa, Culuſſa, and Maftanabal, as well as to 
aſſiſt them with his advice, This Scipio executed in the moſt 


prudent and equitable manner, as we ſhall ſee in the Numidi- 
an hiſtory. Whilſt this was tranſacting, Manilius reduced 
the ſtrong city of Tezaga, and gave the enemy a great defeat 


there, putting twelve thouſand of them to the ſword, and 


taking ſix thouſand priſoners. Some other places of ſtrength 


he likewiſe made himſelf maſter of before the concluſion of 


the campaign u. 
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Phameas THE Carthaginians, about this time, ſuſtained a confider | 
deſerts the able loſs by the defertion of Phameas, one of their beſt com 
Carthagi- manders, who went over to the Romans, after he had had an 
nians. interview with A milianus, at the head of a body of two thou- 
ſand two hundred horſe. As he was an officer of great capa- 
city, he did not a little contribute to the deſſruction of Car- 
thage.' For the particulars of this tranſaction, we mult refer 
our readers to Appian . 

The Car- Tk next cam̃paign, the conſul Calpurnius Piſo and his 
thaginians lieutenant Mancinus conducted the war in Africa. The Car- 
obtain thaginians were ſo ſtrong this year, that they obtained ſeveral 
fome ad- advantages over the Romans, and, towards the cloſe of it, 


wvantages gbliged them to raiſe the ſiege of Hippo Zaritus, which they 


over the 


had carried on the whole ſummer, after having burnt all 
Romans, 


their military machines. As for the ſiege of Carthage, that, 
for the preſent, ſeemed to be at a ſtand. The beſieged ap- 
plied to Andriſcus, who pretended to be the ſon of Perſeus 
king of Macedon, for aſſiſtance, or at leaſt for a diverſion in 
their favour, by purſuing the war he was then engaged in a- 
gainſt the Romans with vigour. ' In order the more ſtrong} 
to excite him to this,' they promiſed him powerful ſupplies 
both of money and ſhips. However, they received no afliſt- 
ance from that quarter, the reaſon of which, as well as all the 
moſt important events of this campaign, our readers will find 
related i in another place: o. 
Bithyas, 
with a bo- ceding year with a body of eight be Numidian horſe, 
4 ; 4 Nu- whoſe leader Bithyas had prevailed upon them to deſert Gu- 
midian 
borſe, began to move very early out of its winter-quarters. As 
e — it had been obſerved, that neither Micipſa nor Maſtanabal, 
3 Ma ſini ſſa's other ſons, had ſent any ſupplies to the enemy, 
Lon, either of money or arms, notwithſtanding they had, for a 
long time paſt, promiſed them ſuch ſupplies, the Certhaginians 
| reſumed their former courage, ſcoured the open country, and 
put all their places of ſtrength i: the beſt poſture of defence. 
The advantages they had gained at Nepheris and Hippo, and 
the enemy's inability to puſh on the ſiege of Carthage, tho 
the city was, in a manner, diſmantled, "and the inhabitants 
difarmed, inſpired them with a reſolution to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt drop of blood. They ſent embafladors to 
AMicipſa, Maſtanabal, and the 1 Mauritanian 


Vide & Liv. epit. J. EvTroe. |. iv. c. 
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| princes, 


TRE Cartbaginian army, having been ee the pre- 


luſſa, and the acceſſion of ſome other troops from Carthage, 
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princes, in order to form a powerful alliance againſt the 
Romans, inſinuating to thoſe princes, that, ſhould the = 
rican republic be once ſubverted by that haughty people, they 
mult ſoon expect to meet with the {ame fate. Aſdrubal, the 
Carthaginian general without the town, about this time, de- 
firing the command of the troops within the city, poſſeſſed 
by another Aſdrubal, Guluſſa's nephew, accuſed him falſiy 
of a deſign to betray the republic into that prince's hands. 
The innocent perſon was ſo thunder-ftruck with the accuſa- 
tion, which came intirely unlooked for, that he had nothing 
to offer in his own defence ; ſo that he was 2 diſ- 
patched upon the ſpot, without any further proceſs *. 

Soo after, Piſo, with a body of troops, reduced ſome Emilia- 
of the inland towns, leaving Mancinus, with the other part nus taker 
of the army, to continue the ſiege of Carthage. Mancinus, Megara. 
obſerving one part of the wall, which, by reaſon of its rocky 
ſituation, ſeemed inacceſſible, not guarded, found means to 
ſcale it, and take poſt in the town, with three thouſand five 
hundred men. But the Carthaginians not only prevented 

any ill conſequences from this lodgment, but likewiſe cut off 
his retreat, and ſo ſurrounded him, that he muſt either have 
been deſtroyed, or ſtarved to a ſurrender, had not AÆmili- 
anus in the critical moment relieved them. This fo diſ- 
heartened the Carthaginians, that they abandoned ſeveral 
poſts ; which encouraged Æmilianus to make an attack upon 
Megara, a part of the city, which our readers will find al- 
ready deſcribed. This was begun at midnight, by a ſelect 
body of troops, who had provided themſelves with axes, le- 
vers and ſcaling-ladders, being led by the general himſelf. 
They advanced ſeveral ſtadia without the leaſt noiſe ; but at 
laſt gave a ſudden and general ſhout, which ſtruck the ene- 
my, who did not expect a viſit at ſo unſeaſonable an hour, 
with terror. However, recovering themſelves, they oppoſed 
the aſſailants with ſuch bravery, that /Zm:lianus found it im- 
poſſible to mount the ramparts; but at laſt perceiving a 
tower very near the walls, and of an equal height with them, 
but without the city, abandoned by its guards, he detach- 
ed thither a party of choice troops, who by the help of 
pontons, made a lodgment on the walls, from whence de- 
icending into Megara, they immediately broke down the 
gates. Upon which Amilianus entering with four thouſand 
of the flower of his troops, the enemy found themſelves ob- 
liged to retreat to Byrſa, in as great a conſternation as if the 
whole city had been taken, being followed even by the ſorces, 


r Ar IAA. ubi ſup, LIV. epit. 1. Zox aB. ubi. ſup. C.: 20, 
Vor. XVII. 9 * that 
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that were encamped without the town. Aſdrubal, finding 
the next morning what had happened, was extremely cha- 
grined ; and, either to gratify his reſentment, or to reduce 


the beſieged to a ſtate of deſperation, that they might behave 


And for- 
tifies his 


carp. | 


with a greater degree of reſolution in the detence of the 
place, maſlacred all the Roman priſoners he had taken, in the 
manner we have alrcady related 1. | 
WrilsT A/drubal was thus venting his fury upon the 
Roman captives, and even murdering many Cartbaginian ſe- 
nai'ors, who had been ſo brave as to oppoſe his tyranny, 
Amnilianus was buſy in drawing lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation croſs the iſthmus, which joined the peninſula, 
whereon Carthage ſtood, to the continent of Africa. That 
part of theſe lines, which fronted the city of Carthage, was 
{trengthened by a wall twenty-five ſtadia long, and twelve 
foot high, flanked at proper diſtances with towers and re- 


doubts ; and on the middle tower was erected a very high 


wooden fort, from whence could be ſeen whatever was doin 

in the city. The enemy, who were within a dart's caſt of 
it, made their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to the work; but 
as the whole army was employed upon it day and night with- 
out intermiſſion, it was finiſhed in twenty-four days. The 


Cartbaginians were doubly incommoded by this work; firſt, 
as it ſecured the Roman forces againſt their ſallies; and ſe- 


condly, as Amilianus thereby cut off all proviſions from 
them; which diſtreſſed them exceedingly. Bithyas indeed, 
who had been ſent out to collect corn, before Aimilienus 
made himſelf maſter of Megara, arrived ſoon atter the conſul 
had perfected his lines; but he durſt not venture to attack 
them. However, he found means to convey by ſea ſome 
{mall quantities to A/drubal, who diſtributed what he received 
amongſt his troops, without any regard to the inhabitants. 
T hat general ſeems to have been induced to this by the 

poſition he met with from the ſenators, who, being highly 
incenſed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman priſoners, 
as it precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and, in- 
ſtead of encouraging, diſheartened the troops, cried out, 
That ſuch an unjuſtifiable proceeding was highly unſeaſonable 
at a jundture, when they were ready to fink under the preſ- 
ſure of the public calamities. A famine therefore enſued, 
which not a little contributed to the deſtruction of the 


eity ©. 


4 Par ys. in excerptis Valeki. p. 179. Aryian. & Zona. 
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Tut beſieged found themſelves already reduced to great 


ſtraights; but the progreſs E milianus had lately made in an 
attempt to ſtop up ihe mouth of the old harbour by a mole, 
that of the new one being already ſhut up by the Roman flect, 
afforded them a much more melancholy proſpect, than any 
thing that had yet happened to them. Being extremely a- 
larmed, they reſolved to take ſuch meaſures, as miglit, if poſ- 
ſible, defeat the enemy's deſign. Setting therefore all hands 
to work, with an induſtry ſcarce to be parallelled, they dug 
a new baſon, and opened a communication with the fea ; 
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which enabled them to make head againſt the enemy once 


more upon that element; for, with the ſame diligence, they 
fitted out a fleet of fifty quinqueremes, with a vaſt number of 
other veſſels, built chicfly of old materials found in their 
magazines. This amazing work was completed fo ſuddenly, 
and with ſuch an impenetrable ſecrecy, that Æmilianus en- 
tertained not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, till he ſaw their ſqua- 
dron appear at ſea. Then his ſurpriſe was fo great, think- 


ing it impoſſible, that ſo weak an enemy ſhould, as it were, 


in an inſtant become ſo formidable, that Appian believes, the 


| Carthaginians might have totally ruined the Roman fleet, had 
they immediately attacked it. This ſeems to have been no 


unreaſonable ſuppoſition, becauſe, as no ſuch blow was ex- 
ed, and every man otherwiſe employed, the Carthagintans 


| would have found the Roman veſſels deititute of rowers, ſol- 


diers, and officers. However, two days after, both parties 
came to an action, and eing greatly animated, the one by 


the hopes of preſerving every thing dear and valuable to them, 


the other of finiſhing a conqueſt, which had coſt them ſuch 


an immenſe quantity of blood and treaſure, they exerted 


themſelves in an extraordinary manner. During the heat of 
the action, the Carthaginian brigantines, gl'ding along under 
the large Roman ſhips, broke to pieces many of their ſterns, 
rudders, and oars ; and, if at any time they found themſelves 
puihed, they retreated with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, and returned 
immediately to the charge. The diſpute continued with equal 
ſucceſs till the evening, when the Carthaginians thought pro- 


per to retire, not under any apprehenſion of the enemy's. 


ſuperiority, but in order to renew the engagement with greater 
advantage early the next morning. Their lighter veilcls, be- 
ing extremely ſwift and numerous, ſoon occupied the bar- 
bour, and, by their multitude, ſhut up the mouth of it; ſo 
that thoſe of a larger ſize were excluded from thence, and 
obliged to take ſhelter under a very ſpacious terrace, which 


had been thrown up againſt the walls to unload goods, and n 


81 2 the 
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the ſide whereof a ſmall rampart had been raiſed during this 
war, to prevent the enemy from poſſeſſing themſelves of it. 
Here the fight began again early the following day with more 
vigour than ever, and continued till late at night; but at 
laſt, by the conduct and bravery of five galleys of Sida, the 
Carthaginians were obliged to retire, and fail for ſhelter to 
the city. The next morning Emilianus attacked the ter- 
race; but was repulſed with prodigious ſlaughter by the be- 
ſieged, who burnt all his military machines. However, he 
afterwards carried it by aſſault, and having fortihed it, or- 
dered a wall to be built cloſe to thoſe of the city, and of equal 
height with them. When this was finiſhed, he commanded 
four thouſand men to mount it, and diſcharge ſhowers of darts 
and javelins upon the enemy, in order both to inſult and an- 
noy them. As the troops on each fide were upon a level, 
there was ſcarce a dart thrown but what did execution. 
The laſt action concluded the military operations of this cam- 

gaign f. - 
Lælius 8 order the more effectually to cut off ſupplies of every 
give Dio- kind from the beſieged, A milianus formed a deſign to reduce 
gene, ore the places of ſtrength the Carthaginians had ſtill in their hands, 
tile Car- particularly Nepherts, where they had a numerous body of 
thaginian forces ſtrongly encamped, commanded by Diogenes, one of 
generals, @ Aſdrubal's intimate friends, who, by means of the new baſon 
great ov r above- mentioned, ſent continual convoys of proviſions to 
throw. Carthage. The reduction of the other places he effected by 
detachments commanded by perſons that he could confide in; 
but that of the latter was accompliſhed by a body of troops 
under the conduct of Lælius, ſupported by Gulufſa's Numi- 
dian horſe. By the activity of theſe laſt, and the violence of 
the Numidian elephants, the whole Cartbaginian army, con- 
ſiſting of eighty- four thouſand men, was either cut to pieces, 
or taken priſon ers, except four thouſand, who diſperſed them- 
ſelves in the neighbouring villages. This happened before 
Emilianus reſumed the operations againſt the city of Carthage, 
and induced the Africans, who were kept in awe by Dioge- 
nes, to abandon the Carthaginians t, 7 | 
Emin SOON after Emilianus formed two attacks, one againſt 
nus 74 Byrſa, and the other againſt the Cothan. Having poſſeſſed him- 
Pita. ad ſelf of the wall, which ſurrounded the port or Cothon, he 
1e threw himſelf into the great ſquare of the city, that was near 
Carthage, it; but the night not permi:ting him to penetrate farther, he 
ordered his foidiers to remain there till morning under arms. 


' lidem ibid. & I. Iv. in epit. li. Fre. l. ii. e. 15, LIV. 
& Arran, ubi ſupra. 
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At break of day he received a reinforcement of four thouſand 
men from the camp, who, notwithſtanding all the efforts of 
their officers to the contrary, plundered the temple of Apollo, 
which was immenſely rich, and divided the booty amongft 
themſclves before they could be prevailed upon to advance 


CHAP. 37. 


againſt the enemy. Amilianus, by the occupation of this 


ſquare and poſſeſſion of the wall, being maſter of every part 
of the city, but Byrſa or the citadel, attempted to force his 
way to this laſt with inexpreſſible bravery. The Cartbagi- 
nians having been greatly weakened by a famine, inſomuch, 
that they had been obliged to feed, for ſome time, upon hu- 
man fleſh, and had ſcarce ſtrength to handle their arms, he, 
in ſix days, effected this. However, in the conteſt he loſt a 
vaſt number of men, and gained his point with the utmoſt 
difficulty. Moſt of thoſe who had fled into Byr/a, were ſo 
intimidated at the approach of the Roman army, that they 
ſurrendered upon the proconſul's granting them their lives. 
Aſdrubal, the commandant, ſoon after abandoned the reſt of 


' them, and put himſelf into the hands of the Romans. His 


wife could not ſuryive ſuch an inſtance of perfidiouſneſs, co- 
wardice, and inhumanity ; aad therefore, with nine hundred 
Roman deſerters, to whom Æmilianus had denied mercy, 
committed herſelf, as well as her children, to the flames, 


that deſtroyed both the citadel, and the famous temple of A#/-_ 
culapius upon it. 
tragedy, ſhe appeared in ſplendid attire, with her children, 


upon the walls, and addreſſed herſelf to Scipio in terms to the 
following effect: 


Appian tells us, that, before ſhe acted this 


| % May the gods, Roman, be propitious to 
„ you, who act according to the rules of war; but may you, 


and the genius of Carthage, take yengeance of that miſ- 
c creant Ajdrubal, the betrayer of his wife, children, coun- 
c try, and religion.” Then turning to Aſdrubal, who ſtood 
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by Amilianus, „Abandoned villain, ſaid ſhe, and moſt 


« cowardly of mortals |! both I, and theſe my children, ſhall 
* be ſoon buried in theſe flames; but as for you, great ge- 


“ neral of Carthage, what a ſplendid triumph will you be 


& referyed to grace] What tortures may you not expect to 


« ſuffer!” This put a period to the ſtate of Carthage, and 
conſequently to the diſpute for the empire of the world, which 
had continued almoſt without intermiſſion, betwixt two of 


the moſt famous republics to be met with in hiſtory, for the 
| ſpace of an hundred and eighteen years. 


the conſcript fathers at Rome ſent the proconſul, in relation 
to the total demolition of Carthage, and how, in conſequence 
of theſe inſtructions, that unfortunate city was intirely razed, 
thc cities Fonfegermed with it diſmantled, as well as thoſe 


—w_ that 


W hat inſtructions 
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that had declared for the Romans rewarded, and the whole 

country appertaining to it turned into a province, together 

with many other particulars relative ta the cataſtrophe we 

are now upon, our readers will find recited at large in theRo- 
man hiſtorv u. | 

He carries Tus fell Carthage, in the conſulate of C. Cornelius Len- 

of mim- tulus and L. Mummius, about a hundred and torty-fix years be · 

menſe fore the cominencement of the chriſtian æra; a city, whoſe de- 

7 906" 7ſt. uction ougnt to be attributed more to the intrigues of an aban- 

—_— % doned facti n, compoſed of the moſt profligate part of its citi- 

Zens, than to the power of its villainous rival, however formi- 

dable it might at that time appear. The treaſure Æmilianus car- 

| Tied off, even after the city had been delivered up to the ſol- 

diers to be plundered, according to the Roman military law, was 

ſo immenſe, that it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it a- 

mount to four (S) millions four hundred and ſeventy _= 


v » Jidem ibid. & Tout. FE ſup. Vide etiam Varun. Max, 
1. iii. c. 2. Os os. l. iv. c. 23 Fro & Ausz. Vier. ubi 
oy. Eurzor. |. iv. c. 12. Univerſ. hiſt. ubi ſup. p. 243, 
& fog. Ml Tl 


5) This was not the only treaſure Euiliam met with now 
in Carthage According to Salluff, he preierved from the flames 
ſevera! valuable libraries, which he preſented to the ſons of Mi- 
. cipſa. The works of al! the moſt noted Pharnician and Punic au- 
thor were undoubtedly inc uded in theſe coiiections, ſome of the 
32 of which, beſides thoſe already mentioned, were the fol - 
lowiöng: I | | 
1. Diug, a celebrated Phænician hiſtorian, a fragment of whoſe 
work, relating to the friendly intercourſe betwixt Solomon and Hi- 
ram king of Tyre, has been preſerved to us by Fo/ephus, in the 
— book of his antiquities, and the firſt of his treatiſe againſt 
.- | | 
2. Eumachus, a Carthaginian writer, cited by Phlegen, who, 
amongſt other things, related, that, whilſt the Carthaginians were 
drawing a line round Africa Propria, they diſcovered two human 
ſkeletons, depoſited in two coffins, of an enormous ſize. One of 
theſe, according to Phlegon, was twenty-three cubits long, and the 
other twenty-four. The age in which this author lived, has not 
been hitherto diſcovered. . | hou 
3. Heeronymus gyptius, who, according to Freculphus Lexovi- 
enſis, a Chronological hiſtorian, that lived near nine hundred years 
ago, wrote an hiſtory of Phanicia. For a further account of him, 
we muſt refer our readers to Yoſſrus. | eee 
4. Heſtigns Milefius, a compiler of Phenician hiſtory, taken 
| l : notice 


8. 
compoſed a hiſtory of that country 
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fand pounds weight of filver. The antiquity of the Roman 


conduct at the commencement, as well as through the whole 


notice of by Yoſephas, in the tenth book of his Jewiſh anti- 


quities. 


Hypficrates, a native, as ſhould ſeem, of Phericia, who 
in the Phoenician ang unge A 
Greek tranſlation of this author, done by one Chetxs, if not the 
original itſelf, was extant in the time of Tatia He is likewiſe 
taken notice of by Zuſcbins, in the tenth book of his Præparatio 
evengelica. „ | 
6. Iolaus, a compiler of Phenician hiſtory, whoſe works are 
all loſt, except a few fragments, which ſeem intirely fabulous. 
From what Bechari, Geſner, and Voſſtus, have related of him, the 
loſs of his performance is not greatly to be regretted 


7. Mochus, or Mojchus, a Phanician, who wrote the hiſtory of 


his own country in his mother tongue Chetus above mentioned 
tranſlated this p'ece into Greek To/ephus, Tatian, and Atbenæus, ſup- 
ply us with the ſhort account we have of him. 

8. Moſchus Sidonivs, 2 native of Sidon, who, according to Strabo, 
ſeems to have been the founder of the atomical philoſophy. 


g. Procles, a Carchaginian biſtorian, ſome of whole fragments 


3 have been preſerved to us by Pau/anias. 


10. Sanchoxiatho, a Phenician hiftorian, who, according to the 
moſt received opinion, lived a iittle before the fiege of Troy He 


extracted his hiſtory, which was written in the Phanician language, 
partly from the records of cities, and partly from the ſacred writ- 
' Ings depoſited in temples. Philo of Byblus, u ho, according to 


Saidas, lived in the reign of Hadrian, tranſlated this hiſtory into 
Greek, ſome extracts of which we find n the firſt book of Ez/ebius's 
Preparetio evangelica. Suidas informs us, that he wrote one trea- 
tiſe of the religious inſtitutions of the Pharnicians ; another of Her- 
mess phyſiology ; and a third of the Egyprian theology. Porphyry 
makes him to have been of Berytus ; but he was of Tyre, if we will 
give credit to Atheneeus. | 

11. Theodotus, a writer of Phaenician hiſtory, whoſe performance 
Chetus tranſlated into Greek. Our readers will find every thing re- 
lating to him, that antiquity has ſupplied us with, in Bocharr and 


Vous (25). 


(25) Strab. 7 xvi. & alib. Joſepb. antig. ont. Apion. paſſ. 
Euſeb in præp. evang paſſ Heftieus Mileſius apud Joſeph in antig Fu- 
daie. iii Phlegen. [rallian. de reb. mirabil. c. 18. Athen. deipnoſoph. 


J. iii iv. & alib. Tatian. morat. adverſ gent Ve de art. hiftor. 


c. 7. & de bi Gree. l iii Geſn. in biblioth. & Bochart. in Chan, 
Suid. pa. Porphyr, adver/. chriflian. | iv. Vide etiam Vo de bift. 
Gree Bochart in Chan. Caſaub animadverſ in Athen. Reinec. hift. 
Jul Chrift. Hendr. de repnb, Carthagin, paſſ. alioſq; ſcript. quam- 

| courſe, 
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courſe, of this war, is acknowledged by Velleius and other 
hiſtorians, who cannot be ſuſpected of the leaſt partiality in 
favour of the Carthaginians, In fine, Rome, though, in a 
manner, miſtreſs of the world, could not imagine herſelf in 
a ſtate of ſecurity, as long as even the name of Carthage re- 
mained ; fo true is it, that a riveted antipathy, fomented by 


long and bloody wars, continues even after all cauſe for fear 


is removed, and does not ceaſe, till the object that occaſions 
it is no more. The Romans ordered it never to be inhabited 
again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againſt thoſe, who, 
contrary to this prohibition, ſhould attempt to rebuild any 
part of it, eſpecially Byrſa and Megara. However, all per- 
ſons who deſired it, were admitted to ſee Carthage, nothing 
affording A milianus a higher ſatisfaction, than to have people 
view the ruins of a city, which had contended with Rome for 
ſuperiority for ſuch a ſeries of years. The Carthaginian priſo- 


ners, ſent to Rome, were diſtributed in the various provinces 


of Italy, as already related. In confirmation of what we 
have advanced above concerning the duration of Carthage, 


we muſt here beg leave to obſerve, that Syncellus aſſerts this 


city to have ſtood ſeven hundred and forty-eight years, which 
almoſt intirely correſponds with Sit Iſaac Newton, Salmaſius, 


Petavius, &c. and therefore may be conſidered as an addition- 
al argument in favour of what thoſe great men have offered on 


that head . 5 
ABouT twenty-four years after this ſtately metropolis had 
been laid in aſhes by Amilianus, purſuant to the orders of 


wards re the ſenate, C. Gracchus, tribune of the people, in order to 


built by the \ngratiate himſelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, 
Romans 


to that end, conducted thither a colony of fix thouſand Roman 


themſelves. citizens. The workmen, according to Plutarch, were ter- 


rified by many unlucky omens, at the time they were 


tracing the limits, and laying the foundations of the new city; 
which the ſenate being informed of, would have ſuſpended the 


attempt: but the tribune, little affected with ſuch preſages, 


continued carrying on the work, and finiſhed it in a few 
days. From hence it ſeems probable, that only a flight kind 


of huts were erected, eſpecially ſince we are told by Velleius, 


w Pr IR. nat. biſt. 1. xXX.C. 18. VEL. PaTERc, I. i. Diop. 


Stic. I. xxvi. in excerpt. Valeſ. Pol vB. in excerpt. legat. cx viii. 
Ar PIA. ubi ſup. Luc. Au EL. in lib. memorial. c. 46. Georg, 
SYNCELIL. in chronograph. p. 293. Vide D. Avecvusr. de civ, 
ol. XVI. p. 332. Ave. de 


Dei, iii. 41. & Univerſ. Hiſt. 
civ. Dei, iii. 21. TAHINMIST, in orat. x. de pac, ad Valent. alioſq; 


that 
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that Marius, after his flight into Africa, lived in a poor, 

mean condition amidſt the ruins of Carthage, conſoling him- 

ſelf by the light of ſo aſtoniſhing a ſpectacle, and himſelf at 

the ſame time ſerving, in ſome meaſure, as à conſolation to 

that ill-fated city. But whether Gracchus executed his de- 

ſign, as Piutarch intimates, or the work was intirely diſcon- 

tinued, in compliance with the ſenate's orders, as Appian 
ſuggeſts, it is certain this was the firſt Roman colony, that 

ever was ſent out of Italy *. 

 Hopian relates, that Julius Cæſar, having landed his forces Ard after 

in Africa, to put an end to the war with Pompey's adherents various 

there, ſaw, in a dream, an army compoſed of a prodigious t of 
number of ſoldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him ; /9rtune, is 
and that, ſtruck with the viſion, he wrote down in his nocker- at laſt 
book the deſign he formed, on this eccaſion, of rebuilding * 2 d by 
Garthage and Corinth ; but that being murdered ſoon r 
in the curia at Rome by the conſpirators, he was not able to 22 
execute it. However, ſays the ſame author, Augu/fus Cæſar, 

his adopted ſon, finding this memoir amongſt his papers, 

built a city at ſome ſmall diſtance from the ſpot on which an- 

tient Carthage ſtood, which he called by the ſame name, in 

order to avoid the ill effects of thoſe imprecations, which had 

been vented at the time of its deſtruction. Thither he ſent 

a colony of three thouſand men, who were ſoon joined by 
conſiderable numbers from the neighbouring towns. But 

this notion, however it may have been received by Af pra, 

is not ſo conſiſtent with what we find advanced by Strabs, 
who intimates, that both Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt 

at the ſame time by Julius Cæſar. It is certain this Lift au- 

thor, who flouriſhed hos the regs of ae . aff ms Car- 


of all his wars; and, till that time, it is not e ED 
him to have built K. Be that as it will, Plutarch follows 
Strabo, and therefore, in oppoſition to Appian, gives a ſanc- 
tion to his authority. Pliny mentions it as a very conſider- 
able colony in his days, though the tuwn then was not of ſo _ 
large an extent, as that defiioyed by Afmilianus. Sclinss 
gives us to underſtand, that the town built by Gracchus wes 
called Junenia, and, for ſome time, of little note, agreeal le 
to what we have hinted above. However, he informs us, 
that, in the conſulate of M. Antonius and P. ces, it 


* APPIAN. wi ſup. PruT, in Gracch. Vy II. Fe. xc. |. 
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made ſuch a figure, that it was eſteemed the ſecond city in 
the Roman dominions; which, in our opinion, adds fone 
weight to the laſt obſervation of Strabo. It was looked upon 
as the capital ot Africa for ſeveral centuries” after the com- 
mencement of the chriſtian æra. Maxentius lad it in aſhes 
about the 11x:h or ſeventh year of Con/tan tine's reign. Gen- 
ſeric, king of the Vandals, took it A. C. 439, but, about a 
a century afterwards, it was re-annexed to the Roman em- 


pire by that renowned commander Belifarius. At laſt the 
Saracers, under Mohammed's ſucceſſors, towards the cloſe of 


the ſeventh century, ſo compietely deſtroyed it, that no o- 
ther tr ces or iootſteps of it are now to be diſcovered, than 
thoſ. we have already taken notice of in the firſt ſection of 
the Carthaginian hiſtory J. 
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CHAP, I. 


e biftory of the Numidians, to the con- 
queſt of their country by the Romans. 


SECT. b 
Deſcription f Numidia, 


HE limits of the region, called Numidia, have been 757 limits 
differently defined by the antient geographers. Pli- of Numi- 
| ny gives that name to the tract lying between the dia. 
rivers Tuſca and Ampſaga ; which includes the Numidia Nova 
of Ptolemy, together with the diſtrict of the Cirteſii. Mela 
affirms it to have extended from the river Molochath or Mu- 
lucha, to the borders of rica Propria, which he ſeems to 
have fixed at a ſmall diſtance from the city of Cirta. But 
its boundaries are certainly the beſt aſcertained by Strabo, 
who, in conformity with what has been advanced by Polybius, 
Livy, and Dio, makes it to have comprehended tlie kingdoms 
of the Maſyl and Maſzſyli, the laſt of which was bounded 
on the weſt by the Mulucha, as the firſt was on the eaſt by 
the Tuſca. Dionyfius, Afer, Silius Italicus, and Appian, as well 
as the former hiſtorians, add no ſmall weight to Strabo ; for 
which reaſon, our readers will permit us to give a geographi- 
cal deſcription of Numidia upon the plan he has laid down a2. Numidia 
Numidia then was limited on the north by the Mediterra- had dife- 
nean; on the ſouth by Gætulia, or part of Libya Interior; on ren. vounds 
the weſt by the Mulucha, which ſeparated it from Mauritania; M ved it 
and on the eaſt by the Tu/ca, a boundary it had in common * diffe- 
with Africa Propria, It we ſuppole Malva, Malvana, Mu- e. 


Prix. I. v. c. 3. Prot. I. iv. c. 2. Pomron. ML. I. i. 
c. 6 STRAs. |. xvii. p. 570. Pol v. I. iii, c. 33 Liv |. 
xxiv. c 48 & l. xxviii c. 17. Dio. C488. I. xli. p. 172. Dio- 
ys. PERI IC. ver 187. SIL. ITAL. |. xvi. ver. 170, & 183. 
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lucha, Molochat h, and the preſent Mullzoiah of the Algerines 
to be the ſame river, and the modern Zaine to correſpond 
with the antient Tuſca, as the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Shaw ſeems to have rendered probable, this tract was above 
five hundred miles in length, Twunt, the weſtern Algerine 


| frontier, about fifty miles to the eaſt of the former river, being 


in o 16 W. long from London, and Tarbarta, the antient 
Tabacra, upon the latter, in 9® 16 to the. eaſt of that city. 
The breadth cannot be eaſily aſcertained ; but, ſuppoſing it to 
have been nearly the ſame with that of the preſent kingdom 
of Alrters, as there is goud reaſon to apprehend it was, in the 
narroweſt part it muſt have been about forty miles, that be- 
ing the diſtance near Tlemſan from the deſert or Sahara to the 
ſea-coait, and above a hundred in the broadeſt, Jijel being in 
N. lat. 36% 55, and Lototaiab, ſituated amongſt the moun- 
tains of Atlas, in 34% 50. In the Carthaginian times, Numidia 
contained two contiderable nations, the moſt powerful of which, 
according to Strabo, was called the Maſſyli, and the other the 
1!aſzjyl: or Haſſæſyli. The country inhabited by the Ha- 
[cc/y/t is, by ſome authors, eſteemed a part of Mauritania; 
but Palybius, Livy, and Sirabo, whoſe authority will bear 


down that of all other writers in the point before us, are of 


another opinion, However, that it was conſidered as apper- 
taining to Mauritania in after-ages by the Romans, we learn 
from Dio, who not only intimates this, but likewiſe aſſerts, 


that i: had the name of Mauritania Cæſarienſis given it by the 


= exlent 
of Numi- 
dia. 


emperor Claudius d. e 

Numidia, including Numidia Propria, or the country of 
the Maſſyli, and Mauritania Cæſarienſis, or that of the 
Maſæſyli, extended from 34 50 to 37 N. lat. and from 16 
15 W. to 9% 16 E. of London. Ptolemy is as inaccurate and 
crroncous in his geography of this country, as we have before 


ſhewn him to be in that of Africa Propria; for he places The 


Great Pr omontory in 35, and the Ampſaga in 310, 45 N. lat. 
and fo in proportion of the interjacent places, whereby that 
part of the coaſt is laid down nearly in an E. S. E. direction; 
whereas, according to the lateſt obſervations to the Promontor:- 


wm Apolliuis it is N. E. and from thence to the Ampſaga, in- 
__ ciining to the N. In ſhort, according to the ſame obſerva- 


tions, Ptolemy differs ſo widely from the truth in the whole, 


that thoſe places, which he has fixed in a ſouthern inclinati- } 
Lion, [ould have had a northern one; and The Great Promgn- 
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tory, which he has placed 30 15 to the northward of the 
Ampſaga, is really 1 37 S. of it. Several places like wiſe of 
this country he has put five degrees farther ſouth, than, in fact, 
they are found to be. The region formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Maſſyli, from the moſt accurate obſervations of the moderns, 
in conjunction with the hints given us by the antients, ſeems to 
have extended itſelf from 34® 50 to 37” N. lat. and from 
60 30 tog? 16 E. long from London. From hence the ſitua- 
tion and extent of the Maſæſylian kingdom may like- 
wiſe be eaſily determined e. $a „ 
Tu country of the Maſſyli, Numidia Propria, or, as ſome 273, 
authors call it, Terra Metagonitit, was ſeparated from the of the 
proper territory of Carthage by its eaſtern boundary the river Maſſyli. 
Tuſca, and from the kingdom of the Maſe/yl:, or Mauritania | 
Cæſurienſis, if we will believe Pliny, by the Ampſaga. It ſeems 
to correſpond with that part of the province of Conflantia ly- 
ing between the Zaine and the Wed el Kibeer, which is above 
an hundred and thirty. miles Tong, and more than an hundred 
broad. The ſea- coaſt of this province is, for the moſt part, | 11 
mountainous and rocky, anſwering appoſitely enough to the | 1 
appellation given it by Abulfeda, viz, El Adwah, the high or | | 
lofty. It is far from being equal in extent to the territories 
that formed the kingdom of the Maſæſyli, though this nation 1 
is repreſented as leſs potent than the Maſſyli by Strabo. We i 
ſhall only mention ſuch of the principal places ſeated in it, as | 
have been taken the greateſt notice of by the antients, the — 
bounds we have preſcribed ourſelves obliging us, at prefent, to | 
paſs over all the reſt a. . 3 
Tas capital of this city province, or rather kingdom, was O. 
_ Cirta, a place of very conſiderable note amongſt the antients. '| 
It ſtood about forty-eight miles from the ſea, and at a ſmall | 
diſtance from the Anpſaga. According to Strabo, it was a 
fortreſs of great ſtrength, and abundantly ſupplied with all ne- 
ceſlaries, as well as much improved, through the great care of 
Aicipja, who invited a good number of Greeks to come and 
reſide in it. Mela and Pliny intimate, that it was likewiſe 
. known by the name of Sittianorum Colonia in their time, and 
inits moſt flouriſhing ſtate, when under the dominion oflSyphax. 
The latter name it received from the colony ſettled there by 


4 P. Sitt:us, who, having been of fingular ſervice to Cæ ſar in 
the African war, received a great extent of territory in thoſe 
i parts, which formerly belonged to Manaſſes, one of Tuba's 
0 © Prot. & Saw, ubi ſup A4STxan.1. ii. Pin Mer. 
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conſede rates, from that prince, as we le from Appar and 
Dio; for which reaſon we find it call © C 7a Fit 1 Prove- 


my, who naines the terrier ati Mt to it, /e uiftritt of the 


Cirteſii which be ſeparates on Numidia, making 1 en- 
clud- the ities of Vage, M. un, wares, tara, and Azuma. 
Tuat Certa was one of the la geſt, as well : 5 ſtrongeſt, cities 
of Numidi., is event ' oth from the extent of li ruins, 
which are 1!) to be een, ano the comm. odioutnels of its fitu- 
ation; for the g eateſt part o, it was wit upon a kind of 
peninſular promontory, inc cth']c o ail tides, except towards 
the ſouth-w.iſt, This promontory & as a mile in crcumie» 


rence, inclining a Intl» ty the fouthward, but terminating in ä 


a piecipice of a norinern ditection, and above an hundred fa- 
thom in perpendicular, [ere a beauritui landskip atoſe trom 
a moſt agreeable variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which 
extended themſelves to a great diſtance. To the eaſtward the 
proſpect was bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, much 
higher than the city; but, towards the ſouth eaſt, the coun- 

try was more open, entertaining the citizens of Cirta with a 
diſtant view of the high mountain, called at preſent Ziganeab, 
as well as thoſe large and fertile eminences, whoſe modern 


name is Seedy Rougerſe. The peninſular promontory above- 


mentioned, in the direction we are now upon, was ſeparated 
from the neighbouring plains by a deep narrow valley, perpendi- 
cular on both ſides, where a rivulet, that ſeems to have been 
a branch of the Ampſaga, the modern R ummel ef the Ager- 
ines, conveyed its ſtream, and over which there was formerly 


a bridge of moſt excellent workmanſhip. The iſthmus, 
near which ſtood the principal gate of the city, is about half 


a ſtadium broad, being intirely covered at preſent with a ſe- 
ries of broken walls: ciſterns, and other ruins, continued down 
to the river, and carried on from thence over a ſmall plain 
parallel to the valley above deſcribed. The moſt eminent 


fragments of antiquity ſtil] remaining are, 1. A particular 
ſet of ciſterns near the centre of the city, being about twenty 


in number, and forming an area of fifty yards ſquare. 2. The 


aqueduct, whoſe remains, though in a much more ruinous 
condition than the ciſterns, ſufficiently demonſtrate the wealth, 
public ſpirit, and magnificence of the Numidian princes, who 
held their reſidence here. 3. Part of a large and noble edi- 


hce, four of whoſe baſes, "LAT foot in diameter, ſtill in their 
places, ſem to have formed part of the portico. This 
ſtands upon the brink of a precipice to the northward, and is 
the place where the Turkiſh gariſon of Con/lantina is always 
poſted. That name was given Cirta in the reign of Conflan- 


tine the ons who repaired and adorned it, according to 


Aurelius 
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Aurelius Victor. Cirta was the me ropolis of Maſini ſſa's domi- 
nions, that prince himſelf, his father Gala, and ſeveral other 
kings of the ſame family, reſiding there, as we learn from 
Pulybius, Livy, and others. Strabo informs us, that Micipſa 
took care to render it ſo large, populous, and flouriſhing, 
that, in his time, it could ſend into the field an army of 
twenty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. From its name 
it appears to be a city of a very high antiquity, and founded 
by the Phænicians, even before Dide's arrival in MHrica; 
for Cirta or Certa ſeems to have ſignified city in the Phænician 


language when Hercules built Carteia, about the time that 


835 


he firſt came into theſe parts, as we learn from Heſychius, 


who tells us, that one of his names was Melicerta, i. e. king of 
Certa, Cirta, or the city. We have likewiſe already obſer- 
ved, that the Canaanites or Phenicians, when expelled their 
native country by Joſbua, fled into Numidia ; and that ſeve- 
ral proper names of places here were Phenician ; nay, we 
have, from ſome good authors rendered it probable, that the 
Phenicians ſettled in Numidia and Mauritanio long before 
the Iſraelites diſpoſſeſſed them of the land of Canaan, It 


may not be improper t add, that the anticnt Cirta was 


much larger than the modern Conflantina, wiich is about 
60 36' eaſt of London, and in north latitude 3620 . 

Vag, a large cit: accoriing to Prolemy, a few miles 
_ eaſt of Cirta. Pluiarch calls it Buga, and Salluſt Vacca; 
which is the name ;i«cwiie prven it by Silius, Pliny, and 
St. Auſtin, Tue Komans placed a ſtrong gatiſon here under 
the command of 7urjilzus, as we learn from Sallu/t and 


Plutarch t. 


Vaga. 


Lares, a town ſouth-ealt of Cirta, taken notice of by Lare- 


Ptolemy, which ſome think different from that in the itine- 
rary called Laribus Colovia, or, according to Schottus, 
| Laribum Colonia. This place is mentioned by Salluſt, and 
other antient authors s. | e eg 


Azama, 2 ton which Ptolemy makes to be fifteen days aams 


journey diſtaiit o Chychage, ly ing ſouth-eaſt of Cirta. Some 
authors imagine this to be the ſame with Zama, a large and 
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magnificent city, and famous for the fignal deſcat Hannibal 
Teccived near it. But this is rendered improbable by Livy 
and Polybius, who fix Zama on a ſpot at leaſt two thirds 
nearer Carthage. Miræum and tara, the other two 
places in the "diſtrict of the Cirteſi, taken notice of by 
Ptolemy, are fo obſcure, that it is ſuſhoicnt juſt to have 
mentioned them *. 

ABOUT eighteen miles from the Ampſaga, at the weſlern 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is now called, the 
gulf of Stora, ſtood the Cullu, or Colleps Magnus, of Pliny 
and Ptolemy. ' There is nothing remaining at preſent of this 


antient city, but a few miſerable houſes, and a fmall fort. 
The modern name is Cull, which, as well as che antient, 
might be derived from a {mall port before it, Culla in Arabic 


and Phoenician ſignifying 'a port. At the eaſtern extremity 
of the ſame gulf was the Rujt cada of Ptolemy, the Sgigata 
or Stora of the moderns. 
preſent into magazines for corn, are the only tokens of anti- 
quity diſcernible in it. The antient geographers have fixed 
it fifty or ſixty Roman miles from Cullu; whereas in reality 
it was not above thirty. The adjacent rivulet ſeems to be the 


Tapſas of Vibius Sequeſter '. 


Nor many miles to the north- eaſt ſtood the Tacatua of 


Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itinerary, the Tuckufb of the Alger- 


znes, at preſent a pleaſant village, with a fruitful country round 


was the Sulluco or Collops Parvus of Ptelemy, the modern 
ſmall port of Tagodeite x. 


AT the weſtern extremity of the gulf of Hippo, upon the 
river Armua, was the city of Hippo Regius, a place we have 


had occaſion to mention frequently; in the Reman and Cartha- 
ginian hiſtory, Upon the ſpot of ground formerly occupied 
by that city, a great heap of juins is ſtill to be ſeen. 
According to Leo Africanus, the city of Bona, or, as the 
Moors call it, Blaid el Aueb, Town of Fujebs, from the 
plenty of them gathered in the neighbourhood about a mile 
farther to the north, was built out of theſe ruins. This 


ſeems to be ad by the name Bona, which is un- 


doubtedly a corruption of Hippo or Hippona. It is probe 
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A few ciſterns, converted at 


At ſome diſtance from it, in an eaſtern direction, 
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ble, that Bona has the ſame ſituation that Ptelemy's Aphro- 
diſium had, ſince he places it fifteen miles to the north of 
Hippo. The ruins of Hippo take up a ſpace about half a 
league in circumference, conſiſting, as uſual, of large 
broken walls and ciſterns. This city was called Hippo 
Regius, becauſe it was, for ſome time, the ſeat of the 
Numidian kings, as Silius Italicus informs us. And in- 
deed its commodious fituation both for hunting and com- 
merce, the ſalubrity of the air its inhabitants breathed, the 
delightful proſpect they enjoyed, which took in the ſea, a 
ſpacious harbour, a variety of mountains covered with trees, 
and plains diverſified with rivers, fountains, and fertile ſpots 
of ground, in a moſt beautiful manner, all at once, demon- 
ſtrate this city to be as worthy of ſuch an honour, as any 
other in the Numidian dominicas. We have before ſhewn 
the word Hippo to be of Phenician extraction, which is a 
proof that the antient inhabitants were of the ſame origin. We 
ſhall reſerve the deſcription of Bona for the hiſtory of Algiers, 
to which it will more properly belong l. | 
Thabraca or Tabraca was a maritime city of Numidia Pro- Tabraca. 

pria, ſeated on the weſtern bank of the Tuſca. Mela, Ju- 
venal, Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. Huſtin, all make mention of 
it, Pliny infinuates, that it was a Reman colony in the latter 
ages. The ruins of it are ſtill remaining, and out of them 
has ſprung the modern Tabarca, where there are ſeveral bro- 
ken walls and ciſterns, with a ſmall fort and gariſon of Tuni- 
ſeens. Bochart ſays, that Thabraca was a Phænician word, 
and equivalent to the Latin Frondsja, which, he ſhews, 
might be properly enough applied to this place, from that 
verſe of Juvenal. — 


Quales umbriferos ub i pandit Tabraca ſaltus. 
| Sat. x. ver. 194 . 


Naragara or Nadagara, a very antient town, ſituated at a Naragara. 
conſiderable diſtance ſouth-weſt of Tatraca, on the contines 
of Africa Prepria. Here towards the concluſion of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, Scipio is ſaid to have encamped for the be- 
nefit of the water, Hannibal at the ſame time taking poſt 
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upon an eminence four miles diſtant from him. Polybius 
ſcanes to have called this place Marga ron. It is ſuppoſed that 
ſure tragments of an aqueduct, and other traces of this an- 
tiont city, are ſtul to be ſcen u. 

dieca. S OEM HERE in this tract we are to look for Sicca, Sicca 
Jencrra, or, à, ſome will have it, Venerea. But, as we 
have taken nctice of this place elſewhere, as well as the lewd 
Ccuſton picvailing in It, and as its ſituation cannot, with any 
precinou, be aertained, we thall drop all further particulars 
re lating to it o. 

Thermida Ji, a town of this province, where Hiempſal, ac- 
cordiiiz to Sulli/?, loſt his life; but whether it ſtood on the 


Cay 
Cad 


bord: of the Ali, or remote from them, for want of 


ſuficie:t light from tultorys we thall not take upon us to de- 
termine t. 

"BEL Suthul, acity whers that prince's treaſure was depoſited, as 
we are informed by the ſame hiſtorian, It ſhould ſeem pro- 
bable from ſome hints he gives, that it could not be very re- 
mote from 7hermida 1. 

Madaura. AMudaura, a city, as may be inferred from St. Auſtin, in 
the nciohbourhood af Sicca Venerca, Togaſie, and Hippo Re- 

%, Ic was famous for the birth of Apulcius the Platonic 
72500 pher; which is all we can Tay of it r. 

Sava, Sc. As tor Sava, Gemelle, Calama, Lambeſa, Theurfle, Tadut- 
ti, Sigus, Tipaſa, Simiſthu, Lamaſba, and an infinite num- 
ber of other obſcure places, mentioned chiefly, if not dren hs 
by Pteleriy, the Itinerary, Peut inger's table, the Netitia, 
Aithicus, Ct 9/ius, and others, who lived below that period of 

me, to which we muſt bue confine curſelves, as they can- 
not improve our idea of any ſingle fact or r rela- 
tive to the f vie ate now upon, our readers will not on— 
„% excuſe a deſcription, but even a bare enumeration of them. 
iT will be ſufficient, in order to complete our geographiczl 
Ccicription of this province, to give a ſuecinct account of the 


muſt remarkable mountain is, promontories, rivers, fountains,. 


12nd, and ſome of the principal curioſities of it, to which 
en 21 beg leave to premi ea word or two concerning the 
ncditerranean part of it c. | 


„ Pot ys. J. v. Liv. xx. e. 29. Saw ubi- fp. 
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Wr have already obſerved, that the ſea-coaſt of this pro- The /za- 
vince was, for the moſt part, mountainous and rocky. Io 2 of 
which we ſhall add, that the inner or mediterranean part was t ro- 
diverſified with a beautiful interchange of hills and plains, dence 
which grew leſs capable of culture, in proportion as it ab. *. 
proached the Sahara. In many places, for ſeveral I:agues to- . 
gether, nothing was to be ſeen but a ſolitary deſert, void both 
of all animals, and every thing proper for their ſupport ; in 
others fruitful diſtricts, abounding with gardens producing 
great plenty of the moſt delicious pomegranates, apples, Sc. 
afforded a moſt delightful proſpect to travellers. ut the na- 
tural hiſtory, both of Numidia Prepria, and Mauritania 
Cæſarienſis, our readers may expect in a proper place t. 

THe firſt ridge of mountains we ſhali take notice of is, The moun- 
that upon the borders of Gætulia, which terminated the coun- 1, it, 
try between the parallels of &i and Cirta, called by che 
antients Buzara. 2. That called Thambes, extending fiſclf 
as far as Tabraca, 3 The Mampſarus of Ptolemy, upon the 
frontiers of Eætulia, which ſcparated _ country, or the 
Sahara, from the Mouritenie Sitifenſis. The Aon Au- 
dus of Ptalemy, or the /Jons Auraſins « the. middle age, 
known at preſent amongſt the Turks by the name % ie Au 
reſs or Evreſs. All of which will hereafter be minutely de- 

ſcribed v. 

Tr firſt promontory that falis under our obſ:rvation is the The e 
Tritum of Strabe, and the Metugoiiinm of Alla, about fix montories. 
leagues to the eaſtward of the Ampjoge, called at preicut the 
Sebda Rous, or Seven Cipes, by the Agefines. 2. The Tipi 
Premontorium of Plolemy, the B/e+ra of the ſea-chaits, abou 
twenty leagues eaſt of the former, It pocs now a. 2 the 
Agerines by the name Ras ef Hamra", i. e. J he Red Cape, 

2nd has the ruins o: two ſmall bu: Linus Upon It, 3. Scarce 
2 league diſtant from the Hippi Promontor/ i, to tie north- 
ward, the Ste berrum Promontorium of {'tolemy. This was 
in the cul of Hippe, and about a league rom che city of 
that nam: v. 

Or the rivers which water Numidia Propria, the moſt re- 
markable are the following: I. The A. ſaga, which ſena- 
rated this region from that of the AZy;ajzi; or Aauritania 
Cæ.ſarienſis. That river ſell into the tea about fix leagues to 
th2 weſt of Cullu, and is at preſent named the 1,724 I Kibcer, 

or Great River; which very well talkes with the ſigniſication 
of the word Ampſira, Ap ſab importing in Jrabic, bread, 


The * 177 FE. 
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large, ample, &c. At preſent it appears to be made up of 
the following branches: The Wed el Dſabab, River of Gold, 
whoſe ſource is at Kaſbaite, a heap of ruins ſixty miles to the 
ſouth-weſt ; the rivulet of Fimmeelah, in the ſame direction 
nearly with the Wed el Dſahah, but at a little more than for- 
ty miles diſtance ; the Med el Hammam, twenty miles to 
the weſt of Conſſantina; the Med el Sigan, fitteen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt from Phyſzeah ; and the ſprings of Hydrah, about 
half that diſtance to the ſouth-eait. The modern geographers 


have generally conducted the channel of their Ampſaga te- 


wards the gulf of Cull; whereas the Med el Kibeer, which 
tru:y anſwers to the Amp/aga of the antients, has no ſuch 


direction, but falls into the ſea fix leagues to the weſtward. 


Cellarius ſeems to fix its ſource in that ridge of mountains, b 
Ptolemy called Buzara, upon the borders of the Sahara z 
which runs counter to the Jateſt and moſt accurate obſervati- 


ons. 2. The Armua of Pliny, the modern Ser-bouſe, which 


emptied itſelf into the weſtern extremity of the gulf of Hip- 
po. This frequently lodges great quantities of roots and trunks 
of trees on the neighbouring ſhore, and, by reaſon of the 
low fituation of the adjacent country, occaſions frequent 
inundations. 3. The Rubricatus of Ptolemy, or Ma fragg 
of the Agerines, has its fountains on ſome hills, that lie at a 


little diſtance to the ſouth of Hippo, its mouth being about 


four leagues eaſterly from that of the Armua. Bochart thinks, 


that the word Rubricatus is a Latin one, equivalent to the 
| Punic or Phenician Siſara, i. e. Red or Purple; and that 


both the river and lake fo called deduced their name from that 
dye, the preparation of which the Africans and Carthaginians 
were ſo famous for; which notion ſeems to be confirmed by 
Pliny and Dioſcorides, but particularly by Herodotus, who in- 
forms us, that the Zygantes, the antient inhabitants of this 
country, beſmeared themſelves with a liquid ſubſtance of that 
colour, We are told, that the mouth of this river is at pre- 
ſent generally ſtopped up with a high bank of ſand, raiſed by 
the north and north-eaſt winds ; fo that it is ſeldom open, 

but after long and heavy rains. 4. The Tuſca, called now 
tne Zæine, the boundary of this province on the fide of Africa 

Propria, It is ſaid, that, in the language of the neighbouring 
Kavyles, or remains of the old Africans, the word Zaine de- 
notes an oa tree, and conſequently approaches pretty near 


in hgnacation to Thabraca, the Phanic:an name of the fron- 


dier tom upon Aus river abeve- mentioned, The Zaine has 
| | | its 
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its ſource in the adjacent mountains; which is comtrary to 
what Leo has advanced *. 


ALL the moſt noted ban of this tract are reducible Fountaing. 


to two heads: 1. Thoſe to which the principal rivers owe their 
origin, that have been juft touched upon. And, 2. That in 
the neighbourhood of Zama, whole waters, if drunk copiouſ- 
ly, rendered the voice loud and ſonorous, according to Pliny 
and Vitruvius. This extraordinary quality, if Bechart may 
be credited, gave name both to the fountain and the town z 
for A Zamar, cecinit, ſonorus fuit, and in Pibel MM Zim- 
mer, canere fecit, ſonorum eſſe fecit, &c. plainly alluuè to it. 
The eliſion of the R was very common in oriental words ad- 
dopted into other languages ; as in Facca from p Bacar, 
Mea from By MAuſar, Mappa, from d Aepar, &c. 
The town of Zamar was ſituated near the ſource of the A 

| ſaga; and if we ſuppoſe it to have occupied the ſame ſpot of 
ground that Marmol's Zamor or Zamora does, Bochart's ety- 


mon will appear extremely probable. Zama was the city in 


which king Juba reſided, and was levelled with the ground 
by the Romans, according to Strabo J. 

TEE only iſlands, as far as we can recollect, that were ever 
ſuppoſed to have been adjacent to this region, were, 1. The 
Inſulæ Naxice or Pithecuſæ of Scylax, oppoſite to Collops 
Magnus, which we apprehend rather to have belonged to Eu- 
rope than Africa. 2. The iſland of Tabraca near the mouth 
of the Zaine, or Tuſca, now in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, 
who pay an annual rent for it to the regency of Agiers *. 


TE principal curioſities of Numidia P. opria are, I. The Curiofities 
large marſhy plain between Blaid el Ane and Hippo, with of this pro- 
the river Bocemah, which hath a bridge of Roman workman- vince. | 


ſhip upon it. 2. The Roman inſcriptions found diſperſed all 
over this province. 3. The rich lead mincs in the mountains 
of Beni Boo-Taleb. 4. Thelukewarm ſprings, bubbling with- 
in a large ſquare baſon of Roman workmanſhip, which ſcem 
to be the Ague Calide or Aquæ Tibilitauæ of the antienis, 
lying about ten leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Hippo Legi , and 
ſixteen to the eaſt of Cirta or Conſlantina. To which we 
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might add ſeveral others, did we not reſerve them for the na- 
tural] hiſtory of the kingdom of Algiers x. 
The limis TEE limits and extent of the Regis Maſæſylerum of Stra- 
and extent bo, or the Mauritania Ce/arienfis of Dio, being that tract 
of the Re- lying between the Aulucha and Ampſaga, is already aſcer- 
gio Malz- tained, by the determination of thoſe of Numidia in general, 
ſylorum. and Numidia Propria, or the country of the Mafſyl:, in 
particular. The length indeed of the former province much 
exceeded that of the latter; but its breadth was not conſi- 
derable, being at a mean only about twenty leagues, ex- 
cept in that part, which bordered upon the confines of the 
Maſſyli. It lay betwixt 34 30 and 379 N. lat. and extended 
from 19 15 W. to 60 30 E. long. from London, including 
that part of the country of the weſtern Moors bounded on the 
weſt by the Mullosia, and on the eaſt by the mountains of 
Frara, the provinces of the kingdom of 4/giers called Tlem- 
Jan and Titterie, together with the eaſtern part of that going 
by the name of Conſtantina. The principal cities (A), rivers, 
mountains, promontories, &c, we ſhall touch upon in the 
conciſeſt manner poſſible +. e 
Igilgili. Igilgili, a town of this tract, about ſeven leagues to the 
— weſtward of the Ampſaga, where, according to Pliny, Au- 
guſtus planted a Roman colony. Ptalemy places this town 
half a degree to the ſouthward of Saldæ, in a fituation con- 
trary to that of the modern 7ijel, which lies twelve miles 
more to the northward, though Dr. Shaw takes this place to 
be the Igilgili of the antients. It is ſcarce to be doubted but 
this town was much older than the time of Auguſtus, becauſe 
the name Igilgili, which Pliny intimates it to have had 
in the Auguſtan age, was apparently not of Roman ex- 
traction ?, = 2 


* Proll. & SuAw ibid. + Pore ys Liv. Sr AB. MET. 
PLlIX ArPIAN. Prot Dio Cats. &c. ubi ſup. SHaw ibid. 
Pix. l. v. c. 2. ProL, & SHA. ubi ſup. | 


(A) It is probable, that Milline, a town mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, mult have been near the confines of Mauritania Cæſarienfir, 
or in that province; but the particu ar ſpot it occupied, we can— 
not take upon us to determine. It teems probable, from what we 
fud hinted of it by Died, to have becy a place of conſiderable 
force, and firuated in a populous country. As for the cities of 
Tocar, Phellina, Ma/cthala, Aut, &c they ſeem to have had their 

#1.9ation near the borders of 47 i-a Propria. For a confirmation of 
ils, vie mull refer our readers to à former note 1) 5 
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Saldz, another place where Augu/tus planted a Roman co- Saldz, 
lony. Ptolemy makes it to be two degrees diftant om [g:l- 
gili, and the itinerary ninety-three miles; which is falſe, if, 
with the traveller above-mentioned, we admit the modern 
Boujeiab to be the antient Saldæ. As there is no manner of 
affinity betwixt the names Beujeiab and Saldæ, and the city, 
which goes by the former name, is but thirteen leagues from 
7ijel, the ſuppoſed Igilgili of the antients, perhaps our ſaga- 
cious readers will be inclined to believe them two diffe- 
rent towns ; Which ſentiment we own ourſelves: diſpoſed 
to entertain dt. 

Ruſazns, another Augu/tan colony weſt of Saldæ, taken Ruſazus. 
notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itinerary. We remember 
not this place to be famous in hiſtory for any remarkable tranſ- 
action that happened in or near ite. | 

Ruſucurium, a city in the neighbourhood of the former, Ruſucu- 
that was highly diſtinguiſhed by the emperor Claudius, Wh tuin. 
conferred great honours upon it, as we are informed by _ 
Pliny d. | | 

| Ruſconium, another Roman colony, that owed its origin Ruſconi- 
to Auguſtus, ſeated near the mouth of the Serbes or Serbetes, um. 
Ptolemy calls it Ruſtonium; but we apprehend, that he ouzht 
to be corrected by Pliny, In the itinerary we find it named 
Ruſguniæ Colonia. It has been imagined, that a (mall caſlle 
on cape Temendfuſe or Metafus, fifteen miles caſt of Algiers, 
in ſituation anſwers pretty nearly to it; becauſe [cojium, 
which is ſuppoſed to have correſponded with the preſent A- 
giers, and Ruſconium had the fame diſtance, and were placed 
in the ſame direction, according to the itinerary. If this be 
admitted, Ruſconium had a Cothon, ſome traces of which are 
ſtill remaining; and the medern Detlys occupies the very ſpot 
of ground Ruſucurium ſtood upon. The three towns latt- 
mentioned, from their names, ſcem to have been originally 
Lilzan or Phanician e. 


Icoſium, whoſe ſituation has juſt been determined, may ſcoſium. 
ſ-em to have taken up the ſpace on which Algiers was aftcr- 
wards built, both from the conſideration already offered, and 
from ſume Roman inſciiptions found in this lait city, taken no- 
tice of by Gramaze f;- Ld : 5 
Tipaſu, a Roman colony, mentioned by Ptilemy and the Tipaſa. 
itinerary: but the town was probably of higher antiquity dun 
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the conqueſt of Numidia by the Romans. It was forty-ſeven 
miles from [coſium, in a north-eaſt direction; which is an 
additional argument in favour of A/gters's being the antient 
Tcofium, and likewiſe evinces, that the preſent Tefeſſad is the 
Tipaſa of the old geography b. 

THE next city of conſequence on the ſea-coaft, to the 
weſtward, was ol, the ſeat of the younger Juba, who, out 
of the great veneration he had for Auguſtus, gave it the name 
of Cz/area, according to Eutropius, Pliny, and Strabo. 
That it had a port, and an iſland lying in the mouth of it, 
we are aſſured by Strabs; which gives us good grounds to 
ſuppoſe, that the modern SHerſbell anſwers to the Fol or Ju- 
lia Cz/area of the antients. The large eircuit, and ſump- 
tuous remains of an old city at Sher/hell, together with its 
ſituation, and many other concurring circumſtances, ſcrve 
likewiſe to render extremely probable ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
For a full and ample deſcription of the port or Cothon, and 
all other particul.rs of note relating to Sherſhell, ſome of 
wh.ch were doubtleſs applicable to the Numidian Fol, we 
muit beg leave to refer our curious readers to the obſervations 
of the ingenious traveller fo frequently cited. We ſhall only 
add, that a colony was fettled here by the emperor Claudius ; 
and that Bochart affirms the word Fol, in the original 
languages, to fiznify high or lofty; which agrees with 
the ſituation of the place, and conſequently proves, that it 
was either founded by the Oriental, or by ſome of their 
deſcendants *. | | 

THE Canucius of Ptolemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gunugus 
of the itinerary, anſwering to the Breſt of the Algerines, ftood 
about nine miles to the weſtward from Fol. Though this 
place was formerly famous, on account of a Roman colony 
planted in it by Auga74s, it is now uninhabited, the violences 
committed by the nighbewinz Kavyles not permitting 
people of any nation to make a ſettlement in it bw. 

_ Cartenna, a very conſiderable city, ſituated, as ſhould 
ſeem, near the mouth of the liver Car tennus, where 4 f 
tus ſettled the ſoldiers of tlic ſecond legion. Ptoleray indced 
places it ſome leagues more weſterly; but the poſition he 
aſſigns many of lus towns is fo extremely erroneous, that he 
deſerves no credit, when any ſhadow of an argument can be 
offered againſt him. Now. Cartenza, in the Phænician 


language, ſignificd the city ef Jenna; and we find a pro- 
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montory ſome leagues to the eaſtward, at this day called the 
Cape of Tennes, and a town named Tuis or Tennis, not far 
diſtant from it. It was not unuſual amongſt the muſt antient 
founders of cities to build them upon the banks of rivers, and 
to give thoſe rivers the names af the new-built towns. Of 
this the city and river of Camicus in Sicily, to omit many o- 
thers that might be produced, is a ſufficient proof. hat 
Tenna, Tennes, or Tanas, was a local proper name in Numi- 


dia, is not only evident from the cape above-mentioned, but 


from the Tanas, which was a river of this country, though its 
courſe cannot, for want of ſufficient light from hiſtory, be 
aſcertained. Whether Tenna or Tennis was the proper name 
of the founder, or derived from the nature of the foil, as 
the learned traveller we are ſo much obliged to ſeems to in- 
ſinuate, we ſhall not take upon us to determine. However, 

we hope that ingenious gentieman will not take it amiſs, it 
we diſſent from him, when he derives Tauis, the name of a 
moſt antient and illuſtrious city of Egypt, from i, clay, 
and makes this city to have been the ſame with Pelr/irim ; 
for Tanis, in Hebrew leiters, is yꝝ Tzaan, or Zan, 
and the word itſelf Egyptian, whoſe —— is intirely 
unknown. As for the City, it was, according to the itinerary 

of Antoninus, at icaſt forty-four Roman miles from Pelufrum, 
and conſequently muſt have been different from it. We 
have deduced the word Cartenna from the Phoenicicn lan- 


guage, becauſe it appears from Procepius and Enſebius, not 


to mention other writers, that the Pheznicans lent. Colonies 
into this country in the moſt carly times“. 


ON the weſtern banks of the Cartennus, the antients place 


Arſenaria, a town where, if Plizy may be credited, a Latin 
colony was planted under ſome of the firſt Roman emperors. 
As the laſt- mentioned author makes it to be three Roman 


miles from the cy it is probable the modern Aræeto anſwers 
to it &. | 


Taz next maritime town of note, in a weltein direction, 


is the Quiza Aenitang, Quiza Colonia, or Qua Munict- 


{ium, of Ptolemy, Mela, Pliuy, and the itinerary. Dr. S s 


Will have Geeza to he the antient Or; which, as the fitun— 


tion aſſigned this latt was immediatciy ater the 58 0 tus Az: go 


nus, is not improbable i. 


h Pro. Itinerar. Su Aw, ubi ſup. | Prin. & Prot. ubi 
ſup. SAaLLUST. in Jugurth. c. 93. Pal. Ixxviii. 12. Eus n. 
chron. p. 11. Paocor. de bell. Vand 1. ii. c. 10. Boch Axr. 
Chan. I. i. c. 29. Hy in Periti. p. 25 Su Aw, p. 36. 
* PLIN. ubi ſup. & SAW, p. 28. 1 Mgt. PLin, Pros. 
Itinerar. Sh Aw, ubi ſup. 
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Siga, an antient city of great repute, ſituated at the mouth 
of an harbour, and upon a river of the ſame name. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, Syphax's palace was here, which, together 
with the city itſelf, was demoliſhed in the time of Strabo. 
However, it was afterwards rebuilt, and a colony ſettled 
there, as we are informed by Ptolemy. Dr. Shaw believes, 
that the Tafna anſwers to the river, and Tackumbreet to the 
town of Siga. It appears from Scylax, that both the city and ri- 
ver were known in his time, the former of which he calls 
Sigum. It was the laſt maritime place of eminence of this 
region, being at no great diſtance from the Malva, which 
our learned traveller has, with a good appearance of truth, 


endeavoured to prove the ſame river with the Mulochath and 
Mulucha m. 


THE firſt mediterranean cities worthy our notice, to the welt 
of the Ampſaga, were Sitifi and Sataſi, ſixteen miles from one 


another. For a further account of which, our readers may 
have recourſe to Aminianus Marcellinus, Pualany, and other 


antient writers. By their names, they ſeem to have been 


Anzia. 


Toubuſup- 


tus. 


Nababu- 
rum, Cc. 


founded by the Phænicians u. 
Auzia or Auzea, a city of great antiquity, if, with Menan- 
der Epheſius, we ſuppoſe it to be the African city of that name 


founded by [thobaal king of Tyre. Tacitus tells us, that it 


was built in a ſmall plain, 8 on all ſides with barren 


foreſts of a vaſt extent. The ruins of this city are called by 
the neiglibouring Arabs Scur Guſſan, the wills of the ante- 


lepes, a great part whereof, flanked at proper diſtances with 
kale guete te wers, is ſtili remaining o. 


Tubiſigius or Tubujultus, a town ncationed. by Prolimy 
and A 1s Marcellinus, whicli Lipſius takes to be the 


Jhubufeus beſinged by Tacfurmas, according to Tacitus. 
Fron wtiat 4 e has en, it ſcems 0 have been titu- 
alcd mar the Hans Ferratus V. 

As Nui us un, Fitaca, Cara, Vazazad, Auſum, Nobon- 
da, Laratha, S Lumide, faſuud, Phlotyia, and many 


Other towis, together with every thing relating to them, are 


lo ig ſince buried in Oblivion, we Mall paſs them over in lence, 


„ Sg YUAX CARYArD. . te Prot. ubi ſap. 
SHAW, p 1, 20, 21. * ProL. ubi fup. Aun iA. Max- 


251. I. xxviii. ſub fin. & I. xxix. c. 23. D. Aucusr. epiſt. 


CXX11. „ect. annal. I. iv. Jose antiq. Jud. I. vil. 


. 7 Picco. ubi ſup; c. 10. Bocu Ar. Chan. 1.1. c. 24. 


SHAW, p Si. PII. & PoLYB. ubi ſup. Tacir. an. iv. 
C 24. AMMIAN, MaRCEL, |. xxix. c. 24. JusT, Lips. in 
LAC1T. ubi, jap. | 
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and proceed to the principal promontories, mountains, rivers, 
Sc. of this province, which it will be neceſſary for our readers 

to have a general idea of, in order to underſtand thoſe ac- 
counts of the tranſactions happening in it, that have been 
tranſmitted down to us by the antient hiſtorians 4. 

THe firlt promontories, that preſent themſelves to our W 
view, are the Audus and Vabar of Ptolemy. The Aſhoune- CEN 15 
mon ger of the Algerines ſeems to anſwer to Valor, having ſome of this 

traces of old ruins ſtill remaining upon it. 2. The Promon- province. 

torium Apollinis of Pliny and Ptolemy, the Nackes of the Moors, rr, 
and cape Tennes of the modern geographers. It deduces its 
name Nackss, i. e. The bell, from the figure of the grotto in the 
lower part of it, and is in almoſt 35 E. long. from London. 3. 
The Promontorium Magnum of Ptolemy was a large and con- 
ſpicuous cape near 10 E. of the Malva or Maulucha, This is 
at preſent called by ſailors Cape Hone, and by the inhabitants 
Ras Hunneine and Mellack. It lies about four leagues to the 
north-eaſt of Twunt, and is a continuation of the mountains 

of Trara *. 

AMONGsT the mountains of note in the Numidia Maſe- The nn 
Hlorum may be ranked that high knot of eminencies, which at zaizs. 
preſent diſtinguiſh themſelves to the ſouthward of the plains of 
Sudratach, being probably the beginning of that chain of 
mountains, called by the antients mount Atlas. 2. The Zala- 
cus of Ptolemy, which ſeems to have had the ſame poſition 
as the preſent mount Wannaſprecſe. 3. Mount Malethuta- 
lus, upon the frontiers of Getulia. This is in the Sahara, 
and, if we remember right, has not its modern name brought 
into Europe. 4. The Durdus of Ptolemy, lying between the 
mountains of El Callah and Trara. 5. The Mens Phur eſus, 
immediately ſucceeding Malethubalus. 5. The Montes Chal- 
corychii, near the country of the antient Herpiditant, between 
mount Durdus and the Malva or Mulcuba C. 

THE moſt remarkable rivers taken notice of by the anti- 
"nts were, 1. The Audus, placed by Ptolemy at the bottom 
of the Sinus Numidicus, no traces of which are now to be 
ſeen. 2. The Siſaris, called at preſent by the Moors and 
Algerines the Manſoureab, whoſe water was probably of a red 

colour in antient times; for that the name imports as has 
been already obſerved. 3 The Nifſava, known at this day 
by the name of the river of Boujeiah, becauſe it empties ittelf 
into the ſea a little to the, eaſtward of that city. It con- 
fiſts of a number of rivulets, falling into it from different 


Tho rivers 


4 Prix. Pros. Itinerar. &c. Prix Prot. &c. ubi op. 
| Shaw paſſ. lidem ibid. | | OS 
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directions, and has its ſource at Jilbel Deera, ſeventy miles 
up into the country to the W. S. W. 4. The Serbetis, now 
the Ver, a large river, whoſe mouth is about eight leagues 
from Temendfuſe, and lieth ſomething nearer Ruſgunia than 
Ruſuccuræ. We are told, that its ſources are from the 
mountainous diſtrict to the S. S. W. that the weſtermoſt branch 
of it is called Shurffa, after the name of the neighbouring 
Arabs ; and the other Wed el Zeitoune, i. e. The river of 
olives, from the vaſt quantity of that fruit produced in the 
adjacent territory. 5. The Savus, a river falling into the 
fea near Pliny's Icoſion, which our learned traveller takes to 
have had the ſame ſituation as the Algiers of the moderns. 
If this be admitted the Hameeſe bids faireſt for the antient 
Saws, eſpecially as Leo calls this very river Saia, a word 
neatly zpproaching to Savus. 6. The Chinalaph of Ptolemy 


is the muſt noted river of the Algerines who call it Shell:f. 


It ariſeth in the Sahara, at the diſtance of eighty miles to 
the ſouth-calt, The fountains which form its ſource, from 


their number and contiguity, are known amongſt the Arabs 


Ly the name Sebbierne Aiue, or Sebaoun Aioun, The ſeventy 
/ u:tains, A minute deſcription of this river our readers 
will nnd in a proper place. 7. The Cartennus, to which, 
iris ſuppoted, the ſtream formed by the Siꝶte and the Habrah 
anon, Marmol calls a river in this fituation Cirat; which 
may tive fome countenance to the aforeſaid ſuppoſition. 
d. the Flumen Salſum, at preſent called the Wed el Mailah, 
a iticem ſomething leſs than the Cherwel!, as it paſſeth by 
Vxſerd. q. Maura, a river mentioned by Ptolemy, which 
ny poſſilly be the ſame with the Jer of Abulfeda. The 
Jer is one of the four branches, that form the Tafna, which 
Car readers may find defcrived in that curious piece we have 
to otien referred them tot. | 

IHE only iſlands that deſerve our attention are, 1. The 
Aera of Scylax, an iſland, that forms the modern port of 
Harb gaone, under which veſſels of the greateſt burden ma 
i in the utmolt ſafety. 2. The Tres Inſulæ of Antoninus, 
ituited about ten miles from the Mulucha, to the north-weſt 
of that ener | | 

IRI chief curioſities worthy of notice are: 1. The ruins 


- 0f Rien city, called at preſent Cæ hr, among the Beni 


Geben, to the northward of Fibbe! Afroone; upon the 
mbuntaias adjacent to which the Age: res frequently dig 
up large pipes of lead, ſuppoſed to have been formerly em- 


: lidem ibid & J. LEO Arrican. p. 205. u SCYLAX 
Cartaxp. Iüinerar. ANTONIN, & SHAW, ubi ſup. 


ployed 
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ployed in conveying the excellent water thoſe parts produced 
to Saldæ. 2., The rivulet of falt-water, which glides through 
the valley Dammer Cappy, i. e. The iron gate. 3. The large 
ſalt-pits, five miles to the ſouthward of Arzew. 4. One 
of the fountains of the Habrah at Niſrag, where the water 
burſts out with a ſurpriſing noiſe and rapidity; as alſo the hot 
bath, and ſeveral antient ciſte rns upon a branch of the Habrah, 
when it arrives within eight leagues of the fea. 5. Vanaſb- 
reeſe, a high rugged mountain, generally covered with ſnow, 
and remarkable for its mines of lead-ore, many fleaks and 
ſparks of which being brought down by the river /ed-el- 
Fuddah, and left upon the banks of it expoſed to the ſun, gave 
occaſion to the name Wanafhreeſe, 6. The Jibbel Miniſs, 
an entire mountain of ſalt. 7. The Ague Calide Colonia of 
the *ntients, the Hammam or Bath of Mereega of the moderns. 
All of which, with many others that we cannot touch upon 
here, will be accurately deſcribed in that branch of the mo- 
dern hiſtory, to which they properly belong . | 


SECT. UI. 


The on!iquitv, government, laws, religion, language, cuſ- 
toms, arts, &c. of the Numidians. 


LL the authors, famous for their reſearches into an- Th anti- 
A tiquity, agree, that the tract extending from the iſth- guity of the 
mus of Suez to the lake Tritenis, was chiefly peopled Numidi- 

by the deſcendants of Miſraim; and that the poſterity of his ans. 
brother Put, or Phut, ſpread themſelves over all the region be- 

twixt that lake and the Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodotus 

gives great countenance to this notion; for he tells us, that the 

Libyan Nomades, whoſe territories, to the weſt, were bound- 

ed by the Triton, agreed in their cuſtoms and manners with 

the Egyptians ; but that the Africans, from that river to the 

Atlantic ocean, differed almoſt in all points from them. Pra- 

lemy mentions a city called Putea near Adrumetum ; and Pli- 

ny a river of Mauritania Tingitana, known by the name of 

Fut or Phut ; which ſeems to confirm the above-mentioned 
ſuppoſition. The diſtrict adjacent to this river we find men- 
"þ tioned by ſome authors under the appellation of Regie Phu- 
= tenfis ; which plainly alludes to the name Phut. That word 


A Geogr. Nubienſ. J. LI oO ArRICAN. & SH, paſſ. 
4 1 ſignifies 
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VEernment, 


cules, was deſpotic, but likewiſe that Jarbas, Gala (B), Sy- 
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ſirnifies ſcattered or diſperſed ; which very well agrees with 
what we find related of the Numidians by Mela and Strabo; 


ſo chit we may, without any. ſcruple, admit the Aborigines 


of this country to have been the deſcendants of Phut. Al- 
drete, Gaſpar Varreiro, and others, think, that ſome remains 
of Phut are ſtill diſcernible in the modern Fez; which no- 
tion, after a peruſal of thoſe writers, our readers will perhaps 
think proper to eſpouſe. However, it appears from Euſebius, 
Procopius, St. Auſtin, and others, that the Aborigines were 
not the only antient inhabitants of Numidia, fince the Phæ- 
nicians, in almoſt the earlieſt ages, ſent colonies thither. 
But though both theſe nations deſcended from Ham, they 


yet differed in many particulars, as we ſhall have frequent oc- 


caben to eofree 3 hit: 5 ä | 
Polybius, as has been already obſerved, informs us, that 


tending from the confines of Cyrenaica to the pillars of Her- 
cules ; but this, we apprehend, is to be underſtood of the ſea- 


coaſt of that vaſt tract: for it ſufficiently appears from Poly- 


bius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, and other antient hiſtorians, 
that the interior Numidia, at leaſt a conſiderable part of it, 


was independent on the Carthaginians. It is true, the Na- 


midians always aſſiſted the Carthaginians in their wars; but 
moſt of theſe forces were upon the footing of mercenaries, or 
of auxiliary troops, ſent in purſuance of ſolemn engagements 
entered into by the princes to whom they belonged. This 
might be proved by a great nuniber of paſſages drawn from 
the authors juſt mentioned, were it in any manner neceſſary. 
The Carthaginian ſorm of government therefore undoubtedl 

prevailed in every part of Numidia ſubje& to the ſtate of Car- 
thage, though, in others, abſolute monarchy took place. No 
one can doubt of this, who conſiders, that not only the king- 
dom of Autæus, including this country, as well as Maurita- 
ma Tingitaua, and conſequently that of his conqueror Her- 


phax 


a Heropor. I. iv. c. 186, 187. PTroL. I. iv. c. 1. Prin. I. v. 


c. 1. EuskE B. de loc. HixroN. in tradit. Hebr. EvusTaTH. in 


Hex. Is1D. in orig. I. ix. c. 2. Powe. Merl, I. 1. c. 8. STRAB. 
I. ji. Geneſ. x. 6. Boc HART. Phal. I. iv. c. 33. BERNARD Ar- 


DRET. var. antiguedad. de Eſpan. I. iii. c. 6. p. 358. Gas PAR. 
VARAEIRe in lib. de Ophir. Eus EB. chron., p. 11. PROco r. ubi 
ſup. D. Au cus. in ex poſit. epiſt. ad Rom. ſub init. Vide & 
Univerſ. hiſt, vol. xvi. p. 427. 


(B) We are info rmed by Appian, that chere were many reguli, 


the Carthaginians once poſſeſſed all that part of Africa, ex- 
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pbax, Mafmiſſa, and other later princes, ruled here with an 
unlimited ſway. The old eaſtern governments alſo, from 
whence that of Numidia was derived, put the point here in- 
ſiſted upon beyond diſpute. As to the interior of this govern- 
ment, or the particular political maxims, that formed the ba- 
ſis of it, we are intirely in the dark, the moſt authentic an- 
tient hiſtorians not ſupplying us with the leaft hint relative 
thereto b. 
| WHETHER or no any of the independent princes of Nu- Laws. 
midia were legiſlators, or, if fo, what particular laws they 
enacted for the good of their ſubjects, hiſtory informs us not. 
The Carthaginian laws had, without doubt, their proper 
force amongſt all the Numidians under the dominion of Car- 
thage. Could Jſidore be relied upon, ſome laws of the Medes 
and Per ſians might poſſibly have been obſerved in ſeveral diſ- 
tricts of this country, fince he ſeems to intimate, that thoſe 
nations, in antient times, planted a colony in Numidia, at 
leaſt, that there was an intercourſe betwixt them and the Nu- 
midians. Salluſt likewiſe more than inſinuates the ſame thing, 
ſince he affirms, that the Perſians failed hither before the 
Phœniciant, when, intermixing with the Gætulians, they, 
in conjunction with that people, formed the Numidian na- 
tion. To which that author ſubjoins, that neither being able 
to find any materials here for building of houſes, nor to carry 
on any commerce with the Spaniards, by reaſon of their dif- 
ferent languages, and the great ſea betwixt them, the Per- 
ſians built them huts, tents, or cottages, of the bottoms of 
their ſhips inverted, which they removed from place to place; 
and that, from this circumſtance, they called themſelves Na- 
midg, a word which, in the Perſic tongue, alluded thereto. 
But this relation being inconſiſtent with itſelf, and the notion 


b Pol YB. Liv. Diop. Ste. Sarrusr. FLor, APPlan. 
Jusrix. VIE. SERV. SiL. IrAT. Lucan. EurROrr Ox os. 
Zoxax. Cerven. aliiq; quamplurim. paſſ. Vide & Univerf. hiſt. 
vol. xvi. p- 425. & alib. pall. 


or heads of wie. in the country of the Maſefihi, not much unlike 
the emirs of the preſent Arabs, who enjoyed a ſort of ſovereignty 
over their reſpective tribes, but yet acknowledged Syphax for their 
chief, It can ſcarce be doubted, but that Syphax's government, 
with reſpeC to theſe princes, was deſpotic, e he could not 
have brought ſuch numerous armies into the field. What has here 
been oblerved of Syphax, was undoubtedly true of the other wage 
of the Maſejyli, as well as thoſe of the Ma/j/: (2). 


3 (2) Hypian i in Libyc. c. 6. p. c. 10. edit. Tol. Anſt. 1670. 
couched 
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couched therein intirely repugnant to the whole ſtieam, both 
of ſacred and prophane antiquity, our readers will not ſcruple 
to reject it e. 

As the firſt Numidians, in common with all the other In- 
digenæ of that vaſt tract between the borders of Egypt and 
the Atlantic ocean, were called Libyans, we may infer from 
Herodotus, that the principal gods they ſacrificed to, were the 
Sun and Moen. This is a convincing proof of their high an- 
tiquity, as clearly evincing, that the migration of the fir ſt 
colony, which peopled this country, preceded the introduc- 
tion of image-worſhip into the pagan world. It is likewiſe 
an argument, that this colony did not conſiſt of Perſians, 
fince the ſun only was their principal deity. Some of theſe 
Numidians alſo might probably worſhip Triton, Minerva, 
and Neptune (C), eſpecially thoſe near the confines of 
Propria, as the ſame author ſeems to ſuggeſt. I'nat part of 
this nation ſubject to Carthage, it is reafonable to preſume, 
paid divine honvurs to the Phœnician aud Greek deities, that 
_ were the objects of the Carthaginian worſhip, of which we 
have alr eady given ſo full and ample an account. It appears 
from Handen, that Hephæſtus, or Vulcan, was an Egyn- 
tian deity worſhipped at Memphis; but whether or no the 
Numdians held him in any veneration, or indeed had any 
s of him, we muſt leave others to decide d. 
Fou what has been juſt offered, our readers will allow 

it probable, that Miſraim and Phut, with their deſcendants, 
moved together into Africa ; and that their poſterity inha- 
bited contiguous regions; nay, if any credit may be given 
to Herodotus, and other authors of the beſt repute,they agreed, 
for many ages, in moſt particulars. Her odotus ſeems to in- 


c Isipen in orig. I. ix. c. 2. S2 LU usr. in Jugurth. V 1 & 
Benxand. Alba en var. antiguedad de Eſpan. &c. J. iii c 17 
p. 387, 388. 4 Hrsopor |. iv. © niverf. hilt. vol, xvi p 4 0. 


&Jſeq. Vide etiam KIZ Nc Der. |, in. Boc ux. Chan. L i. c. 12.8 
| . ii c. 3. 


(C) F Father Defric thiuke, that the Nh of Mo ſes was either 
the great anceſtor, or nation, of the Numidians. If ſo, it is very 
poſlibie, that Neprune, one of the great gods of Africa, might 
have deduced his name from thence. This notion ſeems to be 
countenanced by St. Ferom, who reads it Neptuim ; which is almoſt 
intirely the ſame word with Neprunzs, after the rejection of the Latin 


termination US. AlArete, a peiion of moſt profound erudition, 
comes into this opinues (35. 


(3). P. De! 1:0 abud Aldret. l. iii. c 6. w& inf Aldret, ibid, 
timate, 
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Crap. 1. The. Hiſtory of the Numidiana. 


timate, that in his time, or at leaſt not long before it, the 
people, inhabiting that tract afterwards called Numi dia, went 
by the general name of Libyans; and that the Namidians 
were then poſſeſſed of the country ſituate between the fron- 
tiers of Egypt and the river Trizon, ance be tells us, that the 
nation occupying that region were called Libyan Namades, in 
contradiſtinction to the Libyans, who extended themſelves 
from thence to the weſtward, as far as the At/antic ocean. 
This obſervation we remember not to have been made by 
any other author. However, it ſeems to be of conſiderable 
_ uence ; for it bids fair to prove, that the kingdoms of 

nr li and Aa ſæſyli, though of a very early date, were 
d Numidia, till after, or at leaft a little before, the 
— of Herodotus ; and that this name was occaſioned by an 
irruption of a great body of the Libyan Namedes into the 
countries to the weſtward of the Triton about the period a- 
bove - mentioned. In confirmation of this notion, it may be 
obſerved, that no mention is made of the Numidians by any 
of the Greet or Remax hiſtorians, till about the time of He- 


rodotus ; which is a preſumptive argument, that they made 


no conſiderable figure, and canſequently did not poſſeſs terri- 
tories of fo large an extent then as afterwards. Though 


therefore it can ſcarce be doubted, but that Numidia Pro- 


pria and Mauritania Caſariamſis were at firſt peopled by 


Phut's deſcendants, it is probable, that neither of thole pro- 


vinces were calle! Numidia till the age of Herodotus, or at leaſt 
not long before that age, when the Libyan Nomades, or Nu- 
midians, paſſed into them. However, in conformity to what 
has been aſſerted above, we muſt remind our readers, that 
the Phenicians, in the moſt early ages, and after them the 
Carthaginians, planted colonies here. Pliny, Selinus, and 
Strabo, by intimating, that the Numidians of their time 
agreed in ſome points with the Libyan Nomades of Herodotus, 
add fame werght to the hypotheſis we have juſt offered to the 


conſideration of the learned. From all which particulars we 


may conclude, that the languages ſpoken in Numidia were, 
I. That of the Livyan Namadzs, which, from many authors, 


appears to have been peurly related to the old Egyptian. 


2. The Carthaginian. 3. The Phenician, And 4. 'I bat of 


Phut's immediate LE who at fiſt came there, 


which, in ſome points, mi ight have diffe red From all the reſt. 
That the tongue prevailiag, in part of Numidia at lcuſt, was 
different from the Phoenician and Car tha ginian, is evident 
from Salluft, and others. However b irbatuus tie Aunidians 
* have been, ſome of them uſo letters, nat very unitke 
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thoſe that made up the Punic alphabet, as appears from the 


| legends of ſeveral antient Numidian coins © D). 


WII regard to the cuſtoms of the Numidians, our readers 


will neither expect nor deſire us to be prolix on that head: 


The Nu- 
midians 

a bere diwi - 
ded into 
tribes, &c. 


neither the limits we have preſcribed ourſelves, nor the mate- 
rials left us by the antients, will permit this. In order, there- 
fore to form a general idea of theſe cuſtoms, it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that the principal of them were the fol- 
lowing : | 


1. Tus Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, can- 


tons, or hordes, in the ſame manner as the Arabes Scenite, 
and not very unlike the preſent Tartars ; excepting that the 


latter form their villages, or encampments, of carts, like 


their anceſtors the antient Scythians ; whereas the circular dou- 
wars of the Numidians were compoſed of their mapalia, with 
which the hhymas, or tents, of the modern Bedoweens nearly 
correſpond. Mela, Strabo, Virgil, Pliny, and others, put 


this point beyond diſpute. The mapalia, or Numidian tents, 


were ſecured from the heat and inclemency of the weather 
by a covering only of ſuch hair-cloth as our coal-ſacks are 
made of. They were all of the ſame form, oblong, reſembling 
the inverted bottom of a ſhip, in conformity to the deſcrip- 


tion Salluft has given us of them. A whole tribe or horde 


encamped together, and, having conſumed all the produce of 
one fruitful ſpot, removed from thente to another, as is the 
cuſtom of their poſterity the Bedoweens at this day. As this 


part of Africa conſiſted of dry and barren ſandy deſerts, in- 


terſperſed with fruitful ſpots (for which reaſon Straho com- 


pares it to a leopard's ſkin), fuch a way of life was abſo- 


© Hz RODOr. I iv. Prin. I. v. c. z. 801 1x. c. 26. SrRAR. 
1. ii. & l. xvi SaLLUsST, in Jugurth. Vide etiam Boch arr. 


Phal. I. iv. c. 33. Bernard. ALDRET. ubi ſup. l. iii. c. 26. SpOx. 


miſcel. erudit. antiq. fol. Lugd. 1685. p. 146. BE c. theſ. Brand. 
vol, i. VAL. Max. I. c. 1. c. i. HE ROBOT. I. i. & I., iv. 
Pail. Ju p. de vit. Mol. J. i. LI AR. progym. 


D) This likewiſe appears from the letter Bomilcar wrote to Nab- 
dilſa, or Nabadal/a, 2 Numidian nobleman of the firſt rank; which 
being delivered into the hands of Fugurtha, occaſioned the death of 


Nomilcar, and many others, as we learn from Sa//uft. What we 


Have here advanced, is likewiſe countenanced by Livy, and other 


authors (J). 


(4) Sailut. in Jupurtb. c. 73. 74. Liv. aliig: ſcript. apud D. 
Her nard. Aldret en var. antigucdad de E/pan. Atric. y otr. pr aVinc. 
2. iii. e. 33. 5. 467. il Val. Max I. i. c. 1. 
$a 3 pn, ; Intel 
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lutely neceſſary for thoſe who did not live in cities. Hence 
it appears, in conjunction with what we have obſerved of 
their language, that nome, agreeable to what we find advan- 
ced by Diadorus Siculus, St. Cyril, Epiphanius, Euſebius, and 
others, muſt have been either an Egyptian or Syriac word, 
ſignify ing part, portion, diviſion, &c. and not of Greek ex- 
traction, as ſome abſurdly pretend; to which add q ida or 


yeda, place, limits, country, &c. and the name Numidia 
is formed in a much more rational and appoſite manner, than 


it is poſſible for it to be upon the principles of thoſe perſons, 
who ſuppoſe it deduced from a language intirely unknown to 


the Numidians t. 


2. TfosE Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, for Seme of 
the moſt part dwelt in ſmall cottages, raiſed either with hur- them /ived 
dles, daubed over with mud, or built out of ſome ſuch ſlight i a 
materials, in the ſame manner as the gurbies of the Kabyles huts or cot- 
are erected at this day. The roofs were undoubtedly covered ger, call- 


with ſtraw or turf, ſupported by reeds or branches of trees, magaria 


as thoſe of the gurbies are. The Numidians, at leaſt thoſe 
of Phoenician extraction, called theſe habitations magaria, an 
explication of which word has been already given. The very 


learned and accurate Dr. Shaw informs us, that the towns 


or villages formed of theſe huts, are at preſent built upon emi- 
nences, and called by the Nabyles, whoinhabit them, daſhtras *. 
Tak Numidians rode without ſaddles, and many 
of them without bridles, whence Virgil calls them Nu- They rode 
mide infræni. As their principal ftrength conſiſted in without 


their cavalry, and they were inured to the management of briales. 


horſes from their infancy, they found this no difficult thing. 
The cuſtom we are now upon ſuggeſts to us the meaning 


of the word Metagonium (E), the proper name of a pro- 


Pon. Mgr. c. 9. STRAB. |. xvii. V1rs. georg. iii. PL Ix. & 
Sol ix. ubi ſup. Dion vs. Af. ver. 184. Lucan. pail. Vide etiam 


Fk sr. Av IBR. ver. 277. SAL. in Jugurth. Diod. Sic l. i. p. 35. 


EusEB. præp. evang. I. iii. p. 57. EPI HAN. & CxrRIL. apud 
Bochart. Pha!. I. iv. c. 24. VAI. Schi p. lex. pent. in voc. * & 
alib. ALpRET. ubi ſup. 1. iii c. 17. & SEA M, ubi ſup. p. 286—291. 
5 VIX OC. En. i. & SER. in loc. Sal LUsr. ubi ſup. Is1D0s. orig. l. 


xv. c. 22. PlIx. Sol ix. ubi ſup. ADR ET. ubi ſup l. ii. c. 2. 


SHAW. 


7. 


ubi ſup. Univ. hiſt. vol xvi. p. 421, (G). Vide & Frs r. 


CHAR1s. & SI. ITA. I. ii. 1 | 

(E) It appears from Martial and Lucan, that the cuſtom of riding 
without bridles prevailed more among the i than the Mate- 
ſyli. Now, the country of the Maſyli was the Terra Bietagort:is, 


as has been already obſerved ; which not a little ſupports the ety- 


mon we would give of Aetogoninm (5 - 


(5 Partial l. is. Tucan l iv. 
197 2 mont or: 
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montory, as likewife of the country of the Maſſyli, as has 
been obſerved above. It is undoubtedly equivalent to FPP IV 
meter ionihh, or meteg ioniahh, one that lays afide, or that 
| hath laid afide, his bridle. This is a much more natural 
etymology, than any that can be drawn from the Greek 
tongue i, | I 
- They bad 4. AccoRDING to Strabo, they had many wives, concubines, 
many &c. and conſequently many children, as the Orientals had, tho", 
do ves, con in other reſpects, they were very temperate and abſtemious, 
cubines, c. Pheir manner of fighting and encamping we have already taken 
notice of; and therefore to touch upon that head here, would 
The king's be intirely ſuperfluous i, _ 1 
. 4k 5. Fn king's next brother, not his eldeſt fon, ſucceeded 
ſucceeded to him in Numidia, particularly in the country of the Maſſyli, 
the crown This we learn from Livy, who, in proof of what he aſſerts, 
in Numi- tells us, that Gala, the father of Maſiniſſa, was fucceeded by 
dia. his next brother Deſalces k. | 
The dictof 6. Tne1R diet conſiſted chiefly of herbs, grain, pulſe, 
the Numi- water, Lc. and they abſtained almoſt intirely from wine; 
dians. fleſh was ſometimes, though not fo frequently, uſed. To 
this, as well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold of their 
climate in ſummer and winter, Appian ſeems to attribute 
their long lives, and the large ſhare of health they enjoyed. 
In conformity to nature and experience, that author affures us, 
that the ſummers in Numidia were not near fo hot as in In- 
dia and Ethiopia l. 5 
„ Tu Numidians, particularly the Maſſyl:, did not only 
only anubis ride without faddles and bridles, but likewife all forts of ac- 
or rod on Coutrements, as we learn from what Appian relates of Ma/i- 
bor/eback. niſſe, as well as from many other authors. This they did, 
in order to ruſh upon their enemies, or prey, with the greater 
force and fierceneſs. However, they made uſe of a rod or 
_ whip, with which they eaſily managed their horſes, though in 
the midſt of the hotteſt engagements ». | 
Arccladin 8B. MaANy of the poorer fort of people in Namidia went 


loeſe gar- almoſt naked; but the 1Vumidians of any faſhion wore their 
TENTS. | 


VIS En. in ver. 41. Liv. apud Hendreich. in Carthag. 
7. 358. SzRv. in Virg. nbi ſup aliiq; mult. Vide Seca ny. lex. 
Peat. in vec. ' & SH. STA |. xvii. Sa 1. in Jugurth. 
« Liv. I. XXIX. c. 29, | APPlan. in Libyc. c. 6, 39, & 64. 
SrRAB. I. xvii * Lucan. I. iv. Liv. I. xlv. Orrian. 
de venat. |. is. MARTIAL. I. ix. Hrropian, I. vii. STAAR. 
2, Xii. Vide & Liv, I. iv. I. viii. & l. al | 
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the other Africans, Hence that of Virgil u. 


neighbours, for the moſt part, choſe to come to a general Fight in 


continue in the army as they pleaſed 1. | 


toms in Numidia, as it was inhabited by many different na- hem. 


a different caſt from the reſt, ſince he informs us, that they were 


n 


; | i deipnoſoph. l. ii, Vide etiam Univer, hiſt, vol. xvi. paſſ. 
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garments looſe, not making uſe of a ſaſh or girdle. In this 
particular they agreed with the Carthaginians, and moſt of 


Hic Nomadum genus, & diſciuctos Mulciber Afros, &c. 


9. THEY were eminent for their ſkill in hurling the jave- 
lin, and throwing of darts, which they diſcharged in vaſt Eminent 
numbers upon the enemy. As they ſeldom er never failed for their 
doing great execution, this rendered them very formida- feill in 
ble o. throwing 

10. Ws are told, that the Maſhyli, when at war with their J 47's &c 


ion in the night-time *. 2 
11. DESERTION was no crime amongſt the Numidians, 3 2 
who, after the firſt defeat, were at liberty to return home, or Deſer tion 


no crime 


12. In fine, there muſt have been a great variety of cuſ- among/f 


tions, that were oppoſite to one another in many particulars, one 
of which Diodorus calls the A/phadelodians, who were probably of 


as black as the Ethiopians. According to Hellanicus, this 
poor people, being a tribe or canton of the Libyan Nomades, 
had nothing but a cup, a pitcher, and a dagger or knife, 
which they conſtantly carried about with them, their ſmall 
mapalia being made of aſphodelus, great quantities of which 


they took care in the ſummer-time to be provided with, in 


order to have always then an agreeable ſhady retreat, This 
circumſtance undoubtedly gave occaſion to the name Diodo- 


us calls them by, and is the chief thing, that we find remark- | 


ed of them by the antient hiſtorians, 

Tat Numidians, that inhabited the open country, being 
a barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be ridicu- 4,;, Ke 
lous to expect any traces of arts or ſciences amongſt them, 5 


The Carthaginians and Phenicians indeed, who were very 


civilized, polite, and ingenious nations, formed, as there is 
reaſon to believe, no ſmall part of the inhabitants of the moſt 


u VI. An, l. viii. ver. 724. St Rv. in loc. Sit, ITar. L 5. 


Pr Au r. in Pænul. act. v. ſc. 2. TEN TV I. depall, 9% Appian: 
in Libyc. Sa L LVs r. in Jugurth. HEROD IAN. I. vii. Nie. 
Dau scx. in excerptis Valel. p 518, 519. 1 SarLvusr. in 
Jugurth. * D1op. Ste. I. xx. HerLaxticvs apud Athen. 


coniiderable 
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conſiderable cities and towns; but we have already treated 
amply of the arts and ſciences they were famous for. How- 
ever, the proper Numidians ſeem to have been eminent for 


their ſkill in managing horſes (F), and knowledge in ſome 


branches of the military art. Some knowledge likewiſe of 
the Egyptian theology, polity, and philoſophical notions, we 
cannot well ſuppoſe them to have been deſtitute of, ſince their 


| anceſtors had, for a ſeries of generations, an intercourſe with 


the poſterity of Miſraim ; but as to the extent of any know- 
ledge of this kind amongſt them, we are intirely in the dark. 
The preſent Kabyles and Bedoweens, according to Dr. Shaw, 
ſpend their time chiefly in making hy4es, or woollen blankets 
and burnooſes, as they call cloaks or upper garments, in an 


employment not unlike to which poſſibly ſome of the ant ient 


ruſtic Numidians might have been engaged, eſpecially ſince 
he imagines the Kabyles to be the remains of the old Africans. 
As for the chronology of the Numidians, if they had any, it 


is ſufficient to obſerve, that it muſt have agreed in the main 
with that of the nations they were derived from, and conti- 


guous to, 2iz, the Carthaginians, Phænicians, and moſt ear- 
ly Egyptians. In one point, however, they differed from 
moſt, if not all, other nations; for they computed their time 


by nights, and not by days, if any credit may 2 given to a 


fragment of Nic. Damaſcenus l. 


C Nic. DauAsczu. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 520, 521. 8 


ubi ſup. Vide etiam — ex auctor. ſupra laudat. 


(F) Theſe horſes were very ſmall, but extremely ſwift and eaſily 
managed, according to Livy and Strabo. They were ſatisfied with 
little tood, bore hunger and thirſt a long time with great patience, 
and under went incredible fatigues. As they had an ugly gait, a 
ſtiff neck, and threw their head forward, the Numidian horſeman 
made but a ridiculous figure before the time of action; but always 
behaved well during the heat of the engagement. Livy ſeems to 
intimate, that, in Hannibal's time, ſome of the Numidian cavalry 


uſed bridles, and were heavy armed troops, wearing coats of mail, 
ſwords, ſhields, and lances; which is countenanced by Pahbiu, 


Salluſt, and others (6). 


(6) Abpian. & Strab. ubi ſup. Liv l. xxi. c. 44 46. J. xxit. 
c. 48 Polyb. l. iii. c. 65. Sil. Ital. I. iv. Salluft. in Jugurth. Thor. 
orig. I. xvii. c. 12. & alib. Juvenal. ſcholiaſt. Appian. in Libyc. 
Liv. J. xxiii. c. 29. Vide & Polyb. apud Juſtum Lipſium, in tract. 
de milit. Rom. ut & ipſum Lig. ibid. l. iii. dial. 708. 1 
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SECT. W. 


The biftory of the Numidians, from the carlief accounts 


of time, to the conqueſt of their country by the Romans. 

UMID IA, being pretty remote from Egypt, as 
N well as that part of Libya contiguous to it, ſeems to 
have been but thinly peopled before the firſt arrival 
of the Phenicians there. When this happened, we cannot 
preciſely determine; but, according to Euſebius, who is fol: 
lowed by Bochart and other authors of good repute, it muſt 


rians made Utica to be two hundred eighty-feven years older 
than Carthage; and Enuſebius affirms Hercules, ſurnamed 
Diodas or Deſanaus, i. e. the Phænician Hercules, to have 
been extremely famous all over Africa this very year, and to 
have conquered Antæus in the fartheſt part of Mauritania 
near Zilis and Tingis, about fifty years before. Sir Iſanc 
Newton however, not without reaſon, fixes this event nearer 


When the 


Phcenici- 


the time of the Trojan war. Salluft, Florus, and Oroſius 


likewiſe, inform us, that this Hercules, whom Sallu/? calls 
Libys, built Capſa. From whence we may infer, that either 
the kingdom of Anteus included Numidia, and even Africa 


Propria, or elſe that Hercules over-ran theſe countries after 


he had conquered Mauritania; the former of which notions 
appears to us the moſt probable. We muſt defer touching 
upon the war betwixt Hercules and Antæus, till we come to 
the hiſtory of the Mauritanians, though the conſequences of 
that war extended to the nation we are now upon. 

Tk tranſactions of Numidia, during many of the earli- 
eſt centuries, have, far a long ſeries of ages, been buried in 


ans came 
firſt into 


have been above three hundred years before the foundation Nu 
of Carthage, For Ariſtotle relates, that the Phœænician hiſto- 


midia. 


No ac- 


C 


cunts of 


oblivion. It is probable, however, that as the Phænicians he Numi- 
were maſters of a good part of it, they were recorded, and dian af- 
not unknown in the Carthaginian times. King [arbas pro- fairs for 
bably reigned here, as well as in Africa Propria, if not in ſeveral of 
Mauritania and other parts of Libya, when Dido began to th: cerlift 
build Byrſa; but we haye elſewhere taken notice of all the cent«r7e5 
HOW - 
Mannug. 


principal particulars relating to that prince, handed down to 


2 Ar1sToT. de mirabil. Evsss. in chron. Fro. |. iii. c 1. 
SALLUST. in ſugurth. Oe 05.1, v. c. 15. Vide Bocxazr, in pra 
fat ad Chan. 3 | 


Us 


7 


K. 
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us by the antients. It appears from Juſtin, that, about th 
age of Heredotus, the people of this country were called both 
Africans, or Libyans, and Numidians ; which ſeems to imply, 
that the latter name was not then of very long ſtanding, and 
conſequently to countenance what we have advanced above 
concerning the incorporation of the Libyan Nomades with theſe 
(G) Africans or Libyans. Juſtin likewiſe intimates, that, 
about this time, the Carthaginians vanquiſhed both the Moors, 
or Mauritanians, and Numidians, who had leagued together 
againſt them ; the conſequence of which was, that the former 
were excuſed paying the tribute, which had been exacted 
from them ever ſince Dido's arrival in Africa by the latter. 
As for the part the Numidians acted in all the wars betwixt 
the Dionyſus, Agathocles, &c. and the Carthaginians, we have 
already been ſo capious on that head, that our readers will not 
us to expatiate upon it here b. 
The Car- AFTER the concluſion of the firſt Punic war, the African 
thaginians troops carried on a bloody war three years againſt their maſ- 
treat the ters the Cartbaginians. The moſt active of all others in this 


— 
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cenaries, he ſent a large detachment to ravage the country 
of thoſe Numidians, The commandant of that detachment 
executed his orders with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity ; for 
he plundered all that diſtrict in a terrible manner, and cruci- 
fied all the priſoners, without diſtinction, that fell into bis 
hands. This filled the reſt with ſuch indignation and reſent- 
ment, that both they and their poſterity, eyer afterwards, 
| bore an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, The con- 
duct of the Numidians in the Carthaginian ſervice, during 
the firſt Punic war, was ſuch as merited the higheſt applauſe, 


b Grono, Crpurn. hiſt. compend. p. 140 Juerrs, L. xix. 
= 2. Ar PI Ax. in Libyc. ſub init. Univerl. hiſt. vol. xvi. paſſ. 


(G) The Numidians, particularly the Maſæßli, lived upon herbs, 
roots, fleſh, milk, cheeſe, &c. in couformity to what Herodotus 
relates of the Libyan Nomade, as we learn from Appian and Strabe. | 
This adds no ſmail weight to the hypotheſis we have ventured here | 

do ſubmit to the conſideration of the learned (7). * | 
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(7) 4tpian. in Libye e. 6. & 64. Strab. I. xvii. k + 
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as our readers will plainly perceive by conſulting a former 
part of this hiſtory . | 
| In the conſulate of the younger Fabius and Sempronius Syphax 

Gracchus, Syphax, king of the li, entered into an al- defeated 

liance with the Romans. This induced Gala, king of the twice by 

Maſſyli, to conclude a treaty with the Carthaginians, in con- Maſiniſſa. 

ſcquence of which his ſon Maſiniſſa marched at the head of 

a powerful army to give Sypbax battle. Being reinforced in 

his march by a body of Carthaginians, as ſoon as he came up 

with the Maſe/yli, he engaged them, The fight was ſharp 
and bloody; but at laſt Maſini ſſa carried the day, putting 
thirty thouſand of the Ma/@/yii to the ſword, and driving 
Syphax into the country of the Maurufii, or Mauritania. 
This, for the preſent, gave a check both to the progreſs of 
Syphax's arms, and the towering projects of the Romans. 
However, the Maſæſylian monarch found means, ſome time 
after, to aſſemble another formidable army of Ma/e/yitans 
and Mauritanians ; which was likewiſe defeated and diſperſed 
by Maſini ſſa. But the face of affairs in this country was ſoon 
afterwards greatly changed 4. Tl | 

Gala dying whilſt his ſon Maſiniſſa was acting at the ,, . FE 
head of the Numidian troops, ſent to the aſſiſtance of the nf „e 
Carthaginians in Spain, his brother Deſalces, according to Magriita's 
the eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſſion in Numidia, took poſſeſſion affairs be- 
of the Maſſylian throne. That prince dying ſoon after his ac- fore be en- 
ceſſion, Capuſa, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded him. But he did teres inlo 
not long enjoy his high dignity ; for one Mezetulus, a perſon an ali ane 
of royal extraction, but an enemy to the family of Gala, with 1 
found means to excite a great part of his ſubjects to a revolt; Romaus. 
which enabled him to form a conſiderable corps, and bring 
Capuſa to a general action; which ending in his favour, and 
Capuſa, with many of the nobleſſe, being ſlain, he obtained 
the Maſſylian crown, as the fruit of his victory. However, 
he did not think proper to aſſume the title of king, content- 
ing himſelf with that of guardian or protector to Lacumaces, 
the only ſurviving young prince of the blood, whom he graced 
with the royal title. To ſupport himſelf in his uſurpation, 
he married the widow of Deſalces, who was Hannibal's niece, 
and conſequently of the moſt powerful family in Carthage. 
In order to attain the ſame end, he ſent embaſſadors to Sy- 
phax, to conclude a treaty of alliance with him. In the mean 
time, Maſiniſſa, receiving advice of his uncle's death, of his 


Dios. Sic. I. xxvi. in excerptis Valeſii. See before, 86, & ſeq. 
I & alid. paſſ. 2 LI v. Il. xxiv. c. 47, 48, 49. ArrIAx. in 
I Libyc. | | 
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couſin's laughter, and of Mezetulus's uſurpation, immediate 
ly paſſed over to Afric, and went to the court of Bocchar, 
king of Mauritania, to ſolieit ſuccours. Bocchar, ſenſible 
of the great injuſtice offered Maſiniſſa, gave him a body of 
four thouſand Moors to eſcorte him to his dominions. His 
ſubjects, having been appriſed of his approach, joined him up- 
on the frontiers with a party of five hundred men. The Moors, 
in purſuance of their orders, returned home, as ſoon as Maſi- 
niſſa reached the confines of his kingdom; notwithſtanding 


which, and the ſmall body that declared for him, having ac- 


cideptally met Lacumaces at Thapſus, with an eſcorte going to 
implore Syphax's affiſtance, he drove him into the town, which 
he carried by aſſault, after a faint reſiſtance. However, La- 


cumaces, with many of his men, found means to eſcape to 


Syphax. The fame of this exploit gained Maſini ſſa great cre- 
dit, inſomuch, that the Numidians flocked to him from all 
parts, amoneſt the reſt, many of his father Gala's veterans, 
who preſſed him to make a ſpeedy and vigorous puſh for his 
hereditary dominions. Lacumaces, having joined Mezetulus 
with a reinforcement of Haſe/y/ians, which he had prevailed 
upon Syphax to ſend to the aſſiſtance of his ally, the uſurper 
advanced at the head of a numerous army to offer Maſini ſſa 
battle ; which that prince, though much inferior in number, 
did not decline. Hereupon an engagement enſues, and, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of cfumbters, Maſiniſſa. by his own 


conduct and bravery, and the vaiour of his troops, gained a 


complete victory z the immediate conſequence of which was a 
quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom, Mezetulus and 
Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, flying into the 
territories of Carthage. However, iooking upon his preſent 
ſituation as precarious, he offered to declare Lacumaces the 
heir apparent to the crown, and treat him in a manner ſuit- 
able to his high rank, provided he would immediately make 
his ſubmiſſion to him ; and, after having pardoned Mezetulus, 
and reſtored to him every thing that he had forteited by bis 
treaſonable conduct, to take him into favour, if he would ac- 
knowledge him as his ſovereign. Both of them readily com- 
plied with the p:opoſal, and immediately returned home; fo 
that the tranquillity and repoſe of Numidia would have been 
then ſettled upon a ſolid and laſting foundation, had not this 


been prevented by A drulal, who was then at Syphax's court. 
He infinuate« to that prince, who was diſpoſed to live amica- 


bly with his neighbours, << That he wis greatly miſtaken, 


e imagined Aa ſiniſſa would be ſatisfied with his keredi- 


T tary countries; that he was a prince of much greater ca- 
*6 pacity and ambition, than either his father Cala, his uncle 
| | |  Deſalce: - 
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« Deſalcer, or any other of his family; that he had often | 
0 diſcovered in Spain marks of a moſt rare and uncommon 
«© merit; and that, in fine, unleſs this riſing flame was cx- { 
© tinzuiſhed before it came to too great a head, both the Ma- s 
„ ſæſylian and Carthaginian ſtates would be infallibly con- | ) 
« ſumed by it.” Syphax, alarmed by theſe ſuggeſtions, ad- " 
vanced with a numerous body of forces into a diſtrict, which — oY 
had long been in diſpute between him and Gala, but then in : | | 
tae poſſeſſion of Miſiniſſa. This brought on a general ac- 
tion between thoſe two princes, wherein the latter was to- 
tilly defeated, his army diſperſed, and he himſelf obliged to 
fly to the top of mount Balbus, attended only by a few of his 
horſe. Such a decitive battle at the preſent juncture, before 
A. ſiniſſu was fixed in his throne, could not but put Syphax 
into poſſeſſion of the kingdom of the Maſhli. Maſiniſſa in 
the mean time made nocturnal incurſions from his poſt upon 
mount Balbus, and plundered all the adjacent country, par- 
ticularly that part of the Carthaginian territory contiguous to 
Numidia. This diſtrict he not only thoroughly pillaged, but 
likewiſe laid waſte with fire and ſword, carrying off from 
thence an immenſe booty, which was bought by ſome mer- 
chants, who had put into one of the Carthaginian ports for 
that purpoſe. In fine, he did the Carthagintans more da- 
mage, not only by committing ſuch dreadful devaſtations, but 
by maſſacring and carrying into captivity vaſt numbers of their 
ſubjects on this occaſion, than they could have ſuſtained in a 
pitched battle, or one campaign of an open and legal war. 
Syphax, at the preſſing and reiterated inſtances of the Cartha- 
ginians, (ent Bocchar, one of his moſt active commanicrs, 
with a detachment of four thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe, to reduce this peſtilent gang of robbers, promiſing him 
a“ great reward, if he could bring Maſiniſſa either alive or 
dead. Bacchar, watching an opportunity, fell upon them 
unawares, as they were ſtraggling about the country without 
any order or diſcipline ; ſo that he took many priſoners, diſ- 
perſed the reſt, and purſued Maſiniſſa himſelf, with a few of 
his men, to the top of the mountain where he had taken poſt. 
As he looked upon the expedition to be in a manner ended, 
he did not only ſend many head of cattle, and the other booty 
that had fallen into his hands, to Syphax, but likewiſe all the 
forces, except five hundred foot, and two hundred horſe. 
With this detachment he drove Maſiniſſa from the ſummit of 
the hill, and purſued him through ſeveral narrow paſles 
and defiles, as far as the plains of Clubea, where he ſo ſur- 
"rounded him, that all the Maſhylians, except four, were put 
to the ſword, and Maſiniſſa himſelf, after haun g received a 
| SV 2 - dangerous 
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dangerous wound, eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty, As 
this was effected by crofling a rapid river, in which attempt 
two of his four attendants were drowned in the ſight of the 
detachment that purſued him, it was rumoured all over Africa, 
that Maſiniſſa had been ſwallowed by the ſtream ; which gave 
inexprefſible pleaſure to Syphax and the Carthaginians. For 


| ſome time he lived undiſcovered in a cave, where he was ſup- 


ported by the robberies of the two horſemen, that had made 
their eſcape with him; but having cured his wound, he bold- 
ly began to advance towards his own frontiers, giving out pub- 
licly, that he intended once more to take poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom. In his march he was joined by about forty horſe, 
and, ſoon after his arrival amongſt the Maſſyli, ſo many peo- 
ple flocked to him from all parts, that out of them he formed 
an army of fix thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe ; with 
which he did not only re-inſtate himſelf in his dominions, 
but likewiſe laid waſte the borders of the Maſæſyli. This ſo 
irritated Syphax, that he immediately aſſembled a body of 
troops, and encamped very commodioufly upon a ridge of 


mountains between Cirta and Hippo. His army he com- 
manded in perſon, and detached his fon Vermina, with a 


conſt lerable force, to take a compaſls, and attack the enemy 


in rear. In purſuance of his order, Vermina ſet out in the 
beginning of the night, and took poſt in the place appointed 


him, without being diſcovered by the enemy. In the mean 
time, Syphax decamped, and advanced towards the enemyg 
in order to give them battle. When he had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of a riſing ground, that led to their camp, and concluded, 
that his ſon Vermina muſt have formed the ambuſcade behind 
them, he began the fight. Maſiniſſa being advantageouſly 
polted, and his ſoldiers diſtinguiſhing themſelves in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the difpute was long and bloody; but Ver- 
mina unexpectedly falling upon their rear, and, by this means, 
obliging them to divide their forces, which were ſcarce able 
before to oppoſe the main body under Syphax, they were ſoon 
thrown into confuſion, and forced to betake themſelves to a pre- 
cipitate flight. All the avenues being blocked up, partly by Sy- 
$h2x, and partly by his ſon, ſuch a dreadful laughter was 
made of the unhappy Maſſyli, that only Maſiniſſa himſelf, 
with ſeventy horſe, eſcaped to the Leſſer Syrtis. Here he 
remained, betwixt the confines of the Carthaginians and Ga- 
ramantes, till the arrival of Lælius, and the Roman fleet on 
the coaſt of Africa. What happened immediately after his 
junction with the Romans, our readers will find related at 


large 
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large in a part of this work, to which it more properly be- 


longs ©. | 
W. have already obſerved, that the Carthaginians loſt Some far- 

Maſiniſſa by depriving him of his dear Sophoniſha. That ther parti- 

lady was verſed in various branches ot literature, excellently culars re- 

well ſkilled in muſic, the greateſt beauty of that age, or /ating te 

perhaps any other, and of ſuch exquiſite charms in every Syphax } 

reſpect, that, according to a grave author, either her bare 24, Ma- 

voice, or a fight of her, was ſufficient to captivate the ſinica. 

moſt rigid and ſevere philoſopher. Maſiniſſa therefore could 

never forgive the mortifying affront put upon him by the 

ſtate of Carthage, when her father Aſdrubal, in violation 

of the laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to 

give her to Syphax. The Carthaginians, however, endea- 

voured to fix that prince in their intereſt, and, in o:der to 

this, prevailed upon Syphax to reſtore him his dominions. 

Maſiniſſa, to have his full revenge both of Syphax and the 

Carthaginians, feigned himſelf intirely ſatisfied with ſo gener- 

ous a ceſſion, and outwardly expreſſed all imaginable zeal and 
affection for them, though at the ſame time he was under- 

hand with the Romans meditating their ruin. Aſdrubal had 

either ſome private intelligence, or entertained a ſuſpicion, 

of this; which induced him to lay an ambuſcade for Maſi- 

niſſa after his arrival in Africa from Spain, which that prince 

happily eſcaped. Syphax, in the mean time, acted much 

ſuch a part as Maſiniſſa; for he aſſured the Romans of an in- 

violable attachment to their intereſt, though he had entered 

into the ſtricteſt engagements with the Carthaginians, at the 

earneſt ſolicitations of his wife, whoſe charms he found him- 

ſelf incapable of reſiſting. The conſequences, both of his 

conduct, and that of his rival Maſiniſſa, have been already 

related at large. It will be ſufficient therefore in this place to 

obſerve, that, by the affiſtance of Lælius, Maſiniſſa reduced 

Syphax's kingdom ; that, according to Zonaras, he and 

Scipio fo far outwitted Hannibal before the memorable battle 

of Zamaz that, by a ſtratagem, they deprived him of ſome. 

advantageous 24 which, with a ſolar eclipſe happening 

during the heat of the action, and not a little intimidating the 

Curthaginian troops, greatly contributed to the victory the 

Romans obtained; and that at the concluſion of the ſecond 

Punic war, he was amply rewarded by the Romans for the 
important ſervices he had done them. As for Syphax, after 

the loſs of his dominions, he was kept in confinement for ſome 
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time at Alba, from whence being removed in order to grace 
Scipis's triumph, he died at Tibur in his way to Rome. 
Zonarus adds, that his corpſe was decently interred ; that all 
the Numidian priſoners were releaſed ; and that Vermina, 
by the affiſtance of the Romans, took peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his father's throne. However, part of. the. Maſæſylian 
kingdom was before annexed to Maſinifſa's dominions, in 
order to reward that prince for his ſingular fidelity and cloſe 
attachment to the Romans, as has been alteady obſerv- 
cd (H). | 1 „„ 
As an account of all the principal tranſactions, in which 


Ma ſiniſſa was concerned between the ſecond and third Punic 


wars, has been already extracted from the beſt antient hiſto- 
rians, we cannot here pretend to touch upon any ,of them, 
without being guilty of a repetition. Nothing therefore is fur- 
ther requiſite, in order to complete the hiſtory of this famous, 
prince, than to exhibit to our readers view ſome points of 
his conduct towards the decline, and at the cloſe, of life; 
the wiſe diſpoſitions made after his death by Afmilianus, in 
order to the regulation of his domeſtic affairs; and ſome par- 
_ ticulars relating to his character, genius, and habit of bo- 
dy, drawn from the moſt celebrated Greek and Roman au- 


thors 8. | | 


Maſiniſſa By drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthagi- . 


forces the nian army under Aſarubal, poſted upon an eminence, Maß- 
Carthagi- nia cut off all manner of ſupplies from them; which intro- 
nian 0 duced both the plague and a famine into their camp. As the 
conclude æ | Cn, | 5 

peace with f AY IAN. in Libyc. c. 6. Liv. I. xxx. c. 43. Zon AR. 1. ix. 
him upon C. 11, 12. Poty Zn. ſtrat. I. viii. c. 16. ex. 7. Univerſ. Hiſt. 
his own Vol. XII. p. 186. * Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. XII. & before paſl. 


derm. 


H) This ſeems to be countenanced by the epitomizer of Ling, 


who gives us ſufficiently to underſtand, that Syphax's family, for 
a conſiderable term after the concluſion of the ſecond Punit 
war, reigned in one part of Numidia ; for he intimates, that Ar- 
chobar aner, Syphax's grandſon, and probably Fermina's ſon, 
hovered, with a powerful army of Numidians, about the Car- 


thaginian frontiers, a few years before the third Panic war 


broke out, in order, as ſhould ſeem, either to cover them, or en- 


able the Carthaginians to make an irruption into Maſfini//a's ter- 


ritories Cato, however, pretended, that theſe forces, in conjunc- 
tion with thoſe of Carthage, had a deſign to invade the Roman do- 
' Minions, Which he urged as a reaſon to induce the conſcript fathers 
to deſtroy the 4/ican republic (8). | 
(S) Liv. epit, I. xlviii. —— 
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body of Numidian troops employed in this blockade was not 
near ſo numerous as the Cartbaginian forces, it is evident, 
that the line here mentioned muſt have been extremely ſtrong, 
and conſequently the effect of great labour and art. ] he 
Carthaginians, finding themſelves reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, concluded a peace upon the following terms, which 
Maſiniſſa dictated to them; 1. That they ſhould deliver up 
all deſerters. 2. That they ſhould recal their exiles, who 
had taken refuge in his dominjons. 3. That they ihould pay 
him five thouſand talents of ſilver, within the ſpace ci fifty 
years. 4. That their ſoldiers ſhould paſs under the 7uguzr, 
each of them carrying off only a ſingle coat. As Maſiniſſa 
himſelf, though between eighty and ninety years of age, con- 
ducted the whole enterpriſe, he muſt have been extremely 
well verſed in fortification, and other branches of the military 
art. His underſtanding likewiſe he muſt have retained to the 
laſt. This happened a ſhort time before the beginning of the 
. , Ig | 
Soo after, the conſuls landed an army in Africa, in Maſiniſſa 
order to lay ſiege to Carthage, without imparting to Mafi- diſguſted 
niſſa their deſign. "I his noi a little chagrined him, as it was at te Ro- 
contrary to the former practice of the Romans, who, in the mans. 
preceding war, had communicated their intentions to him, 
and conſulted him on all occaſions. When therefore the con- 
ſuls applied to him for a body of his troops to act in con- 
c-rt with their forces, he made anſwer, That thcy ſhould 
& have a reinforcement from him, when they ſtood in need 
« of it.” It could not but be provoking for him to conſi- 
der, that, after he had extremely weakened the Carthagi- 
nians, and even brought them to the brink of ruin, his 
pretended imp. pus tri-nds ſhould come to reap the fruits 
of his victory, ichout giving him the leaſt intelligence of # 
it . 3 | 8 | 
HoweEvVeER, h.s mind ſoon after returned to its natural He ates. — 
bias, which was in favour of the Romans. F inding his end TEES. | 
approaching, he ſent to Æmilianus, then a tribune in the 
| Roman army, to deſire a viſit from him. What he propoſed 
by this viſit, was to inveſt him with full powers to diſpoſe 
of his kingdom and eilate, as he ſhould think proper, for the 
benefit of his children. The high idea he had entertained of 
that young hero's abilities and integrity, together with his 
gratitude and affection for the family into which he was 
adopted, induced him to take this ſtep ; but, believing that 


hk Ar IAN. in Libyc. c. 40, 41. 
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death would not permit him to have a perſonal conference 
with Emilianus upon this ſubject, he informed his wife and 
children, in his lat moments, that he had impowered him 
to diſpoſe, in an abſolute manner, of all his poſſeſſions, F 
and to divide his kingdom amengſt his ſons. To which he 


ſubjoined, I require, that whatever Amilianus may de- — 
ce cree, ſhall be executed as punctually, as if I myſelf had _ 
c appointed it by my will.” Having uttered theſe words, 'P 
he expired, at above ninety years of age k. 4 
Some par- T EHIs prince, during his youth, had met with ſtrange re- 8 
ziculars verſes of fortune, as appears from ſeveral preceding parts of _ 


relating to this hiſtory, However, ſays Appian, being ſupported by the 
bis cha- divine protection, he enjoyed an uninterrupted courſe of 
 rager, proſperity for a long ſeries of years. His kingdom extended 6. 
from Mauritania to the weſtern confines of Cyrenaica; A 
from whence it appears, that he was one of the moſt power- _ 
M 
P 


ful princes of Africa. Many of the inhabitants of this vaſt 
tract he civilized in a wonderful manner, teaching them to 
cultivate 'their ſoil, and to reap thoſe natural advantages, 
which the fertility: of ſome parts of their country offered 


them. He was of a more robuſt habit of body than any of ed 
his cotemporaries, being bleſt with the greateſt health and ex 
vigour, Which was doubtleſs owing to his extreme tempe- hc 
rance, and the toils he inceſſantly ſuſtained. We are in- | ® 
formed by Polybius, that ſometimes he ftood upon the ſame * 
ſpot of ground from morning till evening, without the leaft 2 
motion, and at others continued as long in a fitting = 
poſture. He would remain on horſeback for ſeveral days and = 
nights together, without being ſenſible of the leaſt fatigue, * 
Nothing can better evince the ſtrength of his conſtitution, in 
than his youngeſt ſon, named Stemba!, Sthemba, or Stemba- ſel 
nus, who was but four: years old at his deceaſe. Thouzh ſafl 
ninety years of age, he performed all the exerciſes uſed by his 
young men, and always rode without a ſaddle. Pliny tells ſte: 
us, that he reigned above ſixty years. He was an able hae 
commander, and much facilitated the reduction of Carthage. _ 
Plutarch from Polybius obſerves, that, the day after a great of 
victory won over the Carthaginians, Maſiniſſu was ſeen ſit- W 
ting at the door of his tent, cating a piece of brown bread. 3 
Suidas relates, that to the laſt, he could mount bis horſe Fo 
without any afhſtance. According to Appian, he left a nu- J fer 
| att 


k ArrIAx. ubi ſup. c. 63, 64. VAI. Max. I. v c. 2. Zona k. l. 
ix e. 27. p. 404, 465. See before. p. 319. „ ( 
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merous well-diſciplined army, and an immenſe quantity of 
wealth (I), benind him 5. 

Mafiniſſa, before his death, gave his ring to his eldeſt fon -E:1 
Micipſa ; but left the diſtribution of all his other (K) effects ants. 5 
and poſſeſſions amongſt his children, as has been juſt obſerves, * 5 
intirely to Emilianus. Of fifty- four ſons, that ſurvive him, . ow. 

only three were legitimate, viz. Micitſa, Guluſſa and Ma- ar ry 7775 7 
flanabal. Æmilianus, arriving at Cirta after he had expired, „ *, | 
divided his kingdom, or rather the government of it, amonęſt 2 lied: 
theſe three, though to the others he gave conſiderable polleſhi- Guin 1. 
ons. To Micipſa, who was a prince of a pacific diſpoſition 2 Mi- 

ſtana bal. 
Univerſ. hiſt. vol. l. & before. paſſ. Aryan. in Libyc. e. 
63. Var Max. ubi ſup. SrRAB. I. xvii. Po,. v B. in fragm. p. 
1013. edit. Caſaub. 1619. PL IN. I. vu. c 40. Prur. in comment. 
an ſen. gerend fit reſp. p. 791. Cie. de ſenect. Su ib. in voc. 
Maca h ,. VAL. Max. I. viii. c. 13. PoLyB. in excerp. Vall. 
P- 175. Liv. epit. I. Zen AR. aliiq; plur, | 


(I) We are farther told, that Maſiniſſa always went bare head- 
ed, even though the weather was never ſo ſevere ; and that, in his 
extreme old age, he could fit on horſeback for four and twenty 
hours together, without being in the leaſt fatigued. Some au; hors 
ſay, that he was a pious prince, and ſent back to Melita or Malta 
a large quantity of i ivory, which had been brought him from 
thence out of Funo's tempie, as a preſent by his admiral. It is 
added, that he cauſed inſcriptions in Numidian letters to be engraven 
on ſome of the piece: of this ivory, importing, that he willingly 
returned it, as ſoon as he knew it helonged to the goddeſs. Yale- 
rius Maximus ſays, that, not being able to repaie any confidence 
in any of his children, officers, &c. he endeavoured to ſecure him- 
ſelf from the attempts of his enemies by a guard of dogs. He | 
ſuſtained as many toils, at near ninety years of age, as any man in f 
his dominions. His ſubje&ts he trained up in the military art, in- | 
ſtead of permitting them to plander and ravage the country, as 
had frequently happened before his time. The inſcriptions above- 
mentioned are a further proof, that the Namidia us had an * 
of their own (9). | 

(K) It is ſaid, that Ma was ſerved in carthen ware, after 
the Roman faſhion ; but all the ſtrangers at his table in plate. "The 
ſecond ſervice, or deſert, was adorned with golden baſk iz, in con- 
formity to the alian cuſtom, ſo ingeniguſly worked, that t Ley re. 
ſembled thoſe made of twigs, ruſhes, c. Greet mekciaus libe wiſe 
attended his entertainments (10). 


(9) Cic. de ſenect. Val. Max, I. i. e 1. I. viii , 13. ix. 
c. 13. (0) Piel comtteut. I. vin. ajud ien, diipnorupo l. vi. 
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and the eldeſt ſon, he aſſigned Cirta, the metropolis, for the 
place of his reſidence, in excluſion of the others. Guluſſa, 
the next to him, being a prince of a military genius, had the 
command of the army, and the tranſacting of all affairs, re- 
lating to peace or war, committed to his care. And Maſfta- 
nabal, or according to Livy and Salluſt, Manaftabal, the 
youngeſt, had the adminiſtration of juſtice, an employment 
ſuitable to his education, allotted him. They enjoyed in 
common the immenſe treaſures Mafiniſſa had amaſſed, and 
were all of them dignified by Æmilianus with the royal title. 
After he had made theſe wiſe diſpoſitions, that young noble- 


man departed from Cirta, taking with him a body of Num:- 
ce the 
Roman army, that was then acting againſt the Carthaginians . 


dian troops, under the conduct of Guluſſa, to reinfor 


Maſlanabal and Guluſſa died ſoon after their father, as ap- 


bai a pears from the expreſs teſtimony of Salluſt. We find no- 


Gu uila 


thing more remarkable of theſe princes, beſides what has been 


dic ſoon of already related, than that the latter continued to affiſt the Ro- 


ter their 
father Ma 
ſiniſſa, 


mans in the third Punic war; and that the former was pretty well 
verſed in the Greek language. Micipſa therefore became ſole 
poſſeſſor of the kingdom of Numidia. In his reign, and the 
conſulate of M. Piautius Hyſæus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, 


according to Oro/ius, a great part of Africa was covered with 
locuſts, which deſtroyed all tne produce of the earth, and even 


devuured dry wood; but at laſt they were all carried by the 


wind into the African ſea, out of which being thrown in vaſt 


heaps upon the ſtore, a plague enſued, which ſwept away an 
infinite number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia only pe- 
riſhed eight hundred thouſand men, and in Africa Propria 


two hundred thouſand : amongſt the reſt, thirty thouſand Ro- 


man T:\dicrs quartered in and about Utica, for the defence of 


the laſt province. At Utica in particular the mortality raged 


to ſuch a degree, that fifteen hundred dead bodies were carri- 
ed out of one gate ina day. Micipſa liad two ſons Aaberbal 
and Hliempſal, whom he educated in his palace, together with 
his neplew Fugurtha, That young prince was the ſon of 


_ 24/*cnabal ; out his mother having been only a concubine, 
Atafinia rail taken no great notice of him. However, Mi- 
c!7 ſ4, conlidering him as a prince of the blood, took as much 


Care of him, as he did of his own children *. 


m Arriax. ubi ſupra, c 63, 64. Vai. Marx. l. v. c. 2. 
T,1v ubi fupra, Zoxar l. ix. c. 27. p. 464, 465. ATHEN. 
deipnofooh, I vi. n SALLUST. in Jugurth. c. 5. Liv. epit. 
I. Ar IAV. in Libyc. Ox os. l. v. c. 11. — 
. = Jugus i194 
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Jugurt ha poſſeſſed ſeveral eminent qualities, which gained 
him univerſal eſteem. He was very handſome, endued with 
great ſtrength of body, and adorned with the tineſt iutellec- 
rual endowments. He did not devote himſelf, as young men 
commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleaſure. He uſed to ex- 
erciſe himſelf, with perſons of his age, in running, riding, 
hurling the javelin, and other manly exerciſes, ſuited to the 
martial genius of the Numidians ; and, though he ſurpaſſed 
all his fellow-ſportſmen, there was not one of them but loved 
him. The chace was his only delight; but it was that of li- 
ons, and other ſavage (L) beaſts. Salluſt, to finiſh his cha- 
raQer, tells us, that he excelled in all things, and ſpoke very 
little of himſelf o. 5 

So conſpicuous an aſſemblage of fine talents and perfections Micipſa 
at firſt charmed Micipſa, who thought them an ornament to jealous of 
his kingdom. However, he ſoon began to reflect, that he #5 nephew 
was conſiderably advanced in years, and his children in their Jugurtha. 
infancy ; that mankind naturally thirfted after power ; and 
that nothing was capable of making men run greater lengths 
than a vicious and unlimited ambition. Theſe reflections 
ſoon excited his jealouſy, and determined him to expoſe Ju- 
gurtha to a variety of dangers, ſome of which, he entertained 
hopes, might prove fatal to him. In order to this, he gave 
him the command of a body of forces, which he ſent to aſſiſt 
the Romans, who were at that time beſieging Numantia in 
Spain. But Fugurtha, by his admirable conduct, did not on- 
| ly eſcape all theſe dangers, but likewiſe won the eſteem of the 
whole army, and the friendſhip of Scipio, who ſent a high 
character of him to his uncle Micipſa. However, that gene- 

ral gave him ſome prudent advice in relation to his future con- 
E duct, obſerving, no doubt, in him certain ſparks of ambition, 
| | which, if lighted into a flame, he apprehended, might, one day, 
: be productive of the moſt fatal conſequences ?. 


r EE. © EE. EB. 2. 


% . AS: EE A. ⁰ 


4 
| +$arrvsr. ubifup. From I. i. c 1. * Saiivsr, ub 
ſup. VII. PT ERC. I. ii. c. g. 


I) Salluſt ſeems to intimate, that many of the natives of Nu. 
midia were deſtroyed by theſe wild beaſts; for he ſays, that the 
Numidians were fo healthy, and of ſuch robuſt conſtitutions, that 
a! molt all of them attained to old age, except thoſe who either fel 
in war, or vere devoured by wild beaſts, ſcarce any diſeaſe ever 

Froving fatal to them (11), 


"11, Calluſt. in Bell. Jug ure. | 
Naal LLFORE 
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Brroxk this laſt experiment, Micipſa had endeavoured 


{rf d:5u/- to find out ſome method of taking him off privately ; but his 


neſt and 
47 uelly. 


mis brethren. | 
tick, he likewiſe complimented him upon his bravery, ad- 


popularity amongſt the Numidians obliged that prince to lay 
aide all thoughts of this nature. Aiter his return from Sparn, 
the whole nation almoſt adored him. The heroic bravery he 


hid ſhewn there, his undaunted courage, joined to the utmoſt 
cumnels of mind, which enabled him to preſerve a juſt me- 


dium between a timorous foreſight and an impetuous raſh- 
nels, a circumſtance rarely to be met with in perſons of his 
„aud, above all, the advantageous teſtimonials of his con- 


A2 
245 * 


duct given by 85 attracted an univerſal eſteem; nay, 


11. c iy  inſclf, charmed with the high idea the Renion gene- 
15 a3 emertained of his merit, changed his behaviour towards 
lum, relolving, if poſſible, to win his affection by kindneſs. 
He cheretore adopted him, and declared him joint heir with 
his two fons (M) to the crown. Finding, ſome few years 
afterwards, that his end approached, he ſent for all three to his 
bed fide, where, in preſence of the whole court, he defired 


Jug: „ha to recollect with what extreme tenderneſs he had 


treated him, and conſequently to conſider how well he had de- 
ſerved at his hands. 


He then intreated him to protect his 
children on all occaſions, who, being beſore related to him by 
tlie ties of blood, were now, by their father's bounty, become 
In order to fix him the more firmly in their in- 


dieſo, and conſummate prudence. Ne further inſinuated, that 
neither arms nor treaſures conſtitute the ſtrength of a king- 
dom, but friends, who are neither won by arms nor gold, but 
by real ſervices and an inviolable fidelity.“ Now where, 


continued he, can we find better friends than in brothers? 


«© fn how can that man, who becomes an enemy to his re- 
c. lations, repoſe any confidence in, or depend upon, ſtran- 
« gs?“ Then add einge himſelf to Adherbal and Hiempſal, 
66 130 you, ſaid he, I injoin always to pay the higheſt reve- 
& rence to Jugurtba, enen to imitate, and, if poſſible, 
6 ſurpats, his exalted merit, chat the world may not hereat- 


„ Dicdorus Sicalus relates, that though Micipſa had many 


children, his three favourite ſons were Adberbal, Hiempſal, and Mi- 
eigſa- 1 be ſame intorian likewiſe adds, that he was the moſt cte- 
mens of al! the Numidiuꝝ monarchs ; and that he ſent for a great 
number of Grebe, eminent in all branches of literature, particn- 


iv pllofupny, by whoſe inſtiuctions he became a mot cclebrat- 


cd 4 phioſopher 12). 


(12) Died. Sic. in excerft, E ale). p p. 38 Tf 389, 
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c ter obſerve Micipſa's adoped ſon to have reflected greater 
« glory upon his memory than his own children.“ Soon af- 
ter, Micipſa, who, according to Diodorus, was a prince of 
an amiable character, expired. Though Jugurtha did not 
believe the king to ſpeak his real ſentiments with regard to 
him, yet he ſeemed extremely pleaſed with ſo gracious a ſpeech, 
and made him an anſwer ſuitable to the occaſion. However, 
that prince at the ſame time was determined within himſelf 
to put in execution the ſcheme he had formed at the ſiege 
of Numantia, which was ſuggeſted to him by ſome factious 
and abandoned Roman officers, with whom he there 
contraſted an acquaintance. The purport of this ſcheme 
was, that he ſhould extort the crown by force from his 
two couſins, as ſoon as their father's eyes were cloſed ; 
which, they inſinuated, might eaſily be effected by his own. 
valour, and the venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a 
ſhort time after the old king's death, he found means to 
aſſaſſinate Hiempſal in the city of Thermida, where his trea- 
ſures were depoſited, and drive Adberbal out of his dominions. 
That unhappy prince found himſelf obliged to fly to Rome, 
where he endeavoured to engage the conſcript fathers to eſpouſe 
his quarrel ; but, notwithſtanding the juſtice of his cauſe, 
they had not virtue enough efiectually to ſupport him. Ju- 
gurtha's embaſladors, by diſtributing vaſt ſums of money a- 
mongſt the ſenators, brought them ſo far over, that a majo- 
rity palliated his inhuman proceedings. When thoſe embaſ- 
ſadors therefore declared, that Hiempſal had been killed by 
the Numidians, on account of his exceſſive cruelty ; that 

Adberbal was the aggreſſor in the late troubles ; that he was 
only chagrined, becauſe he could not make that havock a- 
mongſt his countrymen he would willingly have done; and ; 
intreated the ſenate to form a judgment of Tugurtha' s beha- f 
viour in MHrica from what he had ſhewn at Numantia, rather | 
than from the ſuggeſtions of his enemies, by far the greateſt 
part of the ſenate diſcovered themſelves prejudiced in his ſa- 
vour. A few, however, that were not loſt to honour, nor 

abandoned to corruption, inſiſted upon bringing him to condign 

' puniſhment ; but, as they could not prevail, he had the beſt 
part of Numidia allotted him, and Adberbal was forced to reſt. | 
ſatisfhed with the other 4. 

Fugurtha, finding now, by experience, that every thing was He bribes 

venal at Rome, as his friends at Numantia had before informed the Roman 
him, thought he might . his towering 28 without ſerate. and 


22 "Yes 


; T SaLLUET. &. FOR, ubi ſup, Era. I. iv. c. 25; Ozos. Adherbals 
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parties to an accommodation; but finding 
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any obſtruction from that quarter. He therefore, immedi- 
atcly after the 1: {viſion of Micipſa's domimons, threw off 
the niaſk, and ?ttacked lis couſin by op- io cf. As Ad- 
herbal was a prince of © pacific diſpoſitio:, and almoſt in all 
reſpects the reverſe of nah" % he Wis yy No means A 
match for him. The latter tl; refore piliaged tne ſormer's 


territories, ſtormed ſeveral of his fortreſs, and over-ran a good 


part of his kingdom without oppoſition. herbal, depending 
upon the fri-ndſhip of the Romans, which tis father, in his 
laſt moments, aſured him would be a itronger ſupport to him 
than all the troops and treaſures in the univerſe, diſpatched 


| deputies to Rome, to complain of theſe hoſtilities, But, 


whil't he loft his time in ſending thither fruitleſs deputations, 


3 overthrew him in a pitched battle, and ſoon after 


ut him up in Cirta. During the ſiege of this city, a Ro- 
man commiſſion arrived there, in order to perſuade both 
Fugurtha un- 
tractable, the commiſſioners returned home, without ſo much 
as conferring with Adberbal. A ſecond deputation compoſed 
of ſenators of the higheſt diſtinction, with Æmilius Scaurus, 


_ preſident of the ſenate, at their head, landed ſome time after 


at Utica, and ſummoned Jugurtha to appear before them. 
That prince at firſt ſeemed to be under dreadful apprehenſions, 


eſpecially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 


and threatened him with the reſentment of the Romans, if he 


did not immediately raiſe the ſiege of Cirta. However, the 


Numidiar, by his addreſs, and the irreſiſtible power of gold, 
us was afterwards ſuſp-Red at Rome, ſo mollified Scaurus, that 
he left Adberbal at lus mercy. In fine, Fugurtha had at laſt 
Cirta ſurrendered is him, upon condition only, that he ſhould 
ſpare the life of Adberbal; but the mercileſs tyrant, in vio- 
lation of the laws of nature and humanity, as well as the ca- 
pitulation, when he had got poſſeſſion of the town, ordered 
him to be put to a moſt cruel death. The merchants likewiſe, 
and all the Numidians in the place capable of bearing arms, 
he cauſed, without diſtinction, to be put to the ſword “. 


Every perſon at Rome, inſpired with any ſentiments of 


humanity, was ſtruck with horror at the news of this tragical 
event. However, all the venal ſenators ſtill concurred with 


Jugurtha's miniſters in palliating his enormous crimes. Not- 


witaftanding which, the people, excited thereto by Caius 


Memmius their tribune, who bitterly inveighed againſt the 
venality of the ſenate, c ved not to let ſo flagrant an inſtance 


of 


r Tidem ibid. Liv. ep. Ixiv. 
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of villainy go unpuniſhed, This diſpoſition in them induced 
the conſcript fathers likewiſe to declare their intention to 
chaſtiſe Fugurtha, In order to this, an army was levied to 
invade Numidia, and the command of it given to the conſul 
Calpurnius Beſtia, a perſon of good abilities, but rendered unfit 
for the expedition he was to go upon by his inſatiable avarice. 
Jugurtha, being informed of the great preparations making at 
Rome to attack his dominions, ſent his ſen thither to avert the 
impending ftorm. The young prince was plentifully ſupplied 
with money, which he had orders to diſtribute liberally a- 
mongſt the leading men. But Beſtia, propoſing to himſelf 
great advantages from an invaſion of Numidia, defeated all his 
intrigues, and got a decree paſſed, ordering him and his at- 
tendants to depart Italy in ten days, unleſs they were come 
to deliver up the king himſelf, and all his territories, to the 
republic by way of dedition; which decree being notified to 
them, they returned, without ſo muc!: as mY entered the gates 
of Rome; and Be/tia ſoon after landed wit a powerful army 
in Africa. For ſome time he carried on the war there very 
briſkly, reduced ſeveral ſtrong-holds, and took many Numi- 
dians priſoners. But, u, the arrival of Scaurus, whole 
charaQter has been already gi in the Roman hiſtory, a peace 


was granted Fugurtha upon advant geous terms. That prince 


coming from Vacca, the place of his readence, to the Raman 
camp, in order to confer with Beſtia and Scaurus, and the 
| preliminaries of the treaty being immediately after ſettled be- 
tween them in private conferences, every body at Rome was 


convinced, that the prince of the ſenate and the conſul had 


ſacrificed to their avarice the good of the republic. Ihe in- 
dignation therefore of the people in general diſplayed itſeli in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. Memmius alſo fired hem with his ſpeeches. 
It was therefore reſolved to diſpatch the prætor Caſſius, a 
perſon they could confide in, to Numidia, to prevail upor: 
Fugurtha to come to Kome, that they might learn from the 


king himſelf which of their generals and ſenators had been ſedu- 


ced by the peſtilent influence of corruption. Upon his arrival 
there, he found means to bribe one Baæbius Salca, a man of 
great authority amongſt the plebeians, but of inſatiable ava- 
rice, by whoſe aſſiſtance he eſcaped with impunity nay, by 
the efficacy of gold, he did not only elude all the endeavours 
Jof the people of Rome to bring him to juſtice, but likewiſc 
enabled Bomilcar, one of his attendants, to get Aafivs, 
an illegitimate ſon of Micipſa, aſſaſſinated in the ftreets of 
Nome. That young prince was adviſed by many Romans of 
probity, well-wiſners to the family of Maſiniſſa, to apply 
tor the kingdom of Numidia; which coming vw Jugurthe 
cars, 
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ears, he prevented the application by this execrable ftep. 
However, he was obliged to leave Italy immediately. He 
departed Rome with paſſing that ſevere reflection upon the 
venality of its infamous citizens already mentioned t. 
Obliger the Fugurtha had ſcarce ſet foot in Africa, when he received 
Roman advice, that the ſenate had diſannulled the ſhameful peace con- 
army ie cluded with him by Beſtia and Scaurus. Soon after, the con- 
paſs under ſul Albinus tranſported a Reman army into Numidia, flattering 
__— himſelf with the hopes of reducing Fugu: à to reaſon before 
N wor the expiration of his conſulate. In this, however, he found 
* himſelf deceived ; for that crafty prince, by various artifices, 
ſo amuſed and impoſed upon Albinus, that nothing of moment 
happened that campaign. This rendered him ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected of having betrayed his country, aſter the example 
of his predeceſſors, His brother Aulus, who ſucceeded him 
in the command of the army, was ſtill more unſucceſsful ; 
for, after riſing from before Suthul, where the king's treaſures 
were depoſited, he marched his forces into a defile, out of 
which he found it impoſſible to extricate himſelf, He there- 
fore was obliged to ſubmit to the ignominious ceremony of 
paſſing under the jugum, with all his men, and to quit Numi- 
dia intirely in ten days time, in order todeliver his troops from 
immediate deſtruction. The avaricious diſpoſition of the 
Roman commander prompted him to beſiege Suthul, the 
poſſeſſion of which place, he imagined, would make him 
maſter of al! the wealth of Fugurtha, and conſequently paved 
the way to ſuch a ſcandalous treaty. However, this was de- 


clared void as ſoon as known at Rome, as being concluded 


without the authority of the people. The Roman troops re- 
tired into Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into 
the form of a Roman province, and there took up their win- 

_ ter-quarters *. | | 
D-frarcd IN the mean time, Cains Mamilius Limetanus, tribune 
by Metel- of the people excited the plebeians to inquire into the con- 
lus. duct of thoſe perſons, by whoſe aſſiſtance Fugurtha had found 
. means to elude all the decrees of the ſenate. This put the 
body ol the people into a great ferment ; which occaſioned a 
_ proſecution of the guilty ſenators, that was carried on for 
ſome time, with the utmoſt heat and violence, Lucius Metel- 


tus the conſul, during theſe tranſactions, had Numidia aſſig- 


ned him for his province, and conſequently was appointed 
general of the army deſtined to act againſt Jugurtha. 


item ibid. 


' SALL!5T. Frox. Eur RO. Oxos. ubi ſu. 
| "To 


As he 
perfectly difregarded wealth, the Numidian found him ſuperior * 
to all his temptatio!:s; which was a great mortification to him. 
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Jo his he join ed, all the other virtues, which conflitute the 
great 2 — «oy @ that 21 found him in all reſpects 
inacceſſible. at prince | therefore way now forced to regu- 


late his condudt, according to the motions, of Metellus, with 
the greateſt caution, and .cxert. his utmoſt bravery, in order 
to compenſate, for that itherto fayourable expediept, which 
now began to fail he, Marius, Metellus's lieutenaut, being 
likewiſe a perſon of mon merit, the Romens reduced 


Vacca, a large, 275 city 4. 50 the moſt crledrate martin 
t 


Numigia ; defeated Jugurtha in a pitched battle ; overthrew 


Bamilcar,. one _ his generals, upon the banks of the Mu- 


thullus ; and, in fine, forced the Numidian monarch to take 
ſhelter in a place rendered almoſt inacceſſible by the rocks 
and ,woods with which i it was covered. However, 7ugurtha 
ſignalized-himſelf i in a, ſurpriſing manner, exhibiting all that 
could be expected from the courage, abilities, and attention 
of a conſummate general, to whom deſpair adminiſters fieſh 
ſtrength, and ſuggeſts new lights, But his troops c could not 
make head againſt the Romans; they were again worſted by 
Marius, though they obliged Metellus to raiſe the ſiege of 
Zama. Tugurtha therefore, finding his country every-where 
ravaged, his moſt opulent cities plundered, his fortreſſes re- 
duced, his towns burnt, vaſt numbers of his ſubjects put to 
the ſword, and taken priſoners, began to think ſeriouſly of 
coming to an accommodation with the Remans. His favou- 
rite Bomilcar, in whom he repoſed the higheſt confidence, 
but who had been gained over to the enemy by Metellus, ob- 
ſcrving this diſpoſition, found it no difficult matter to perſuade 
him to deliver up his elephants, money, arms, horlcs, and 
deſerters, in whom the main ſtrength of his army conſiſted, 


into the hands of the Romans. Some of theſe laſt, in e | 


to avoid the puniſhment due to their crime, retired to Boc- 
chus king of Mauritania, and lifted in his ſervice. But Me- 
zellus ordering him to repair to (N) Tifidium, a city of Nu- 
midia, there to receive farther directions, and he refuſing a 
compliance with that order, hoſtilities were renewed with 
greater fury than ever. Fortune now ſeemed to declare in 


tavour of Fugurtha : he retook Vacca, and maſſacred the R. 


man gariton, * Turpilius, the commandant, found means 
(N) This cies ſcent to have been fituated either upon the borders 


of Africe Propria, or in that province, ſince Metellus diltributed 


his troops in winter-quarters there, after the concluſion of the cain- 
paign (13)- 


( ) Salle. in bell. 3 
' B bb 
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to make his eſcape. However, ſoon after a Roman legion 
ſeized again upon it, and treated the inhabitants with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity. About this time, one of Maftanabal's ſons, 
named Ganda, whom Micipſa, in his will, had appointed to 
ſucceed to the crown, in caſe his two legitimate fons and Fu- 
gurtha died without ifſue, wrote to the ſenate 'in favour of 
Marius, who was then endeavouring to ſupplant Metellus; 
the occaſion and effect of which ſolicitation has already been 
related. That prince, having his underſtanding impaired by 
a declining ſtate of health, fell a more eaſy prey to the baſe 
and infamous adulation of Marius, who, after having ſoothed 
his vanity, aſſured him, that, as he was the next heir to the 


crown, he might depend upon being fixed upon the Numidian 


throne, as ſoon as Fugurtha was either killed or taken, which 
muſt in a ſhort time happen, when he once appeared at the 
head of the Roman army with an unlimited commiſſion. Soon 
after Bomilcar and Nahdaſſa formed a deſign to aſſaſſinate Fu- 
gurtha, at the (O) inſtigation of Metellus ; but this being de- 


tected, Bomilcar, and moſt of his accomplices, ſuffered death, 


as our readers will find in another part of this work. The 
plot, however, had ſuch an effect upon Jugurtha, that he 
enjoyed afterwards no tranquillity or repoſe. He ſuſpected 
pe: ſons of all denominations, Numidians as well as foreigners, 
of ſome black defigns againſt him. Perpetual terrors ſat 
brooding over his mind; inſomuch, that he never got a wink 


of flcep, but by ſteulth, and often changed his bed in a low, 
pl-..cian manner. Starting from his ſleep, he would frequent- 
ly ſnatch his ſword, and break out into the moſt doleful cries. 
So ſtrongly was he haunted by a ſpirit of fear, jealouſy, and 


_ ehttrachion u. | | 

 F-#urtha, having deſtroved great numbers of his friends, 
on ſuipicion of their having been concerned in the late conſpi- 
racy, aud many more of them deſerting to the Romans and 
Le bu, king of Mauritania, found himſelf, in a manner, 
deititute of counſellors, generals, and all perſons capable of 


« Ticem ibid. Liv epit Ixv. PLuT. in Mar. VIII. PaTerc, 
. . een; „ ER 


\O Frontinus relates, that Metelſus endeavoured to ſecure Ja- 


gurtha's perſon, not to afſ:flinate him, which, he infiouates, might 
have been more eaſily effected. But as this rh 


fragment deferves not much credit (14). 


(14) S. J. Frontin frat. J. i. c. J. ex. 8. 


| ns counter to \alluft, 
who i: :upertor, in point of authority, to Frontizaus, this hiſtorical 
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ay bim in carrying on the war, This threw him into a 
ep melancholy, . which rendered him diſſatisfied with every 

— and — him fatigue his troops with a variety of con- 
tradictory motions. Sometimes he would advance with great 
celerity againſt the enemy, and at others retreat. with no. ſmall 
ſwiftneſs from them. Then he reſumed his former courage; 
but ſoon after deſpaired either of the valour or fidelity of the 
forces under his command. All his movements therefore 
proved unſucceſsful, and at laſt he, was forced by M:t-{lus to 
a battle. That part of the Numidian army Fugurtha com- 
manded behaved with ſame reſolution; but the other fled at 
the firſt onſet. The Romans therefore intirely defeated them, 
took all their ſtandards, and made a few of them priſoners. 
Not many of them were ſlain in the action, ſince, as Sallu/? 
obſer ves, the Numudians truſted more to their heels than their 
arms for ſafety i in this en! gagement . 

Metellus ꝓurſued Fugurtha and his fugitives to Thala, a Metellus 
place we haye formerly deſcribed. His march to this place, tate. Thala 
being through vaſt deſerts, was extremely tedious and diffi- 
cult; but being ſupplied with wooden veſſels of all ſizes taken 
from the huts of the Numidians, which were filled with wa- 
ter brought by the natives, who had. ſubmitted to him, he in- 
veſted that city. He had no ſooner ſat down before it, than 
a moſt copious ſhower of rain, a thing very uncommon in 
thoſe deſerts, proved a great and ſeaſonable refreſhment to his 
forces, ho, animated thereby, as though the gods had de- 
clared for them, prepared to attack the town with ſuch vi- 
gour, that Jugurtha, with his family and treaſurcs depulited 
therein, thought proper to abandon it. After a brave defence, 
it was reduced, the gariſon, conſiſting of Reman deſerters, ſet- 
ting fire to the king 8 palace, and — themſelves, to- 
gether with every thing valuable to them, in the flames. Ju- 
gurtba, beiug now reduced to great extremities, retired into 
Getulia, whete he formed a conſiderable corps. From thence 1 
he advanced to the confines of Mauritania, and engaged Boc- 5 
chus, king e of chat country, whoſe daughter he had marricd, 
to enter info an alliance with him; in conſequence of 
which, having reinforced his Gætulian troops with a powerful 
body of Mauritanians, he turned the tables upon Metellus, 
and "obliged him to keep cloſe within his intrenchments. Sal- 
luſt informs us, that Fugurtha bribed Becchus's miniſters to 
{| iafluence that prince in his tavour ; and that having obtained 
an audience, he inſinuated, that, ſhould Numidia be ſubdued, f 
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Mauritania muſt be involved in its ruin, eſpecially the 
Romans ſeemed to have vowed the deſtruction of all the 


thrones in the univerſe. Ia: ſupport of what he advanced, he 
produced ſeveral inſtances very appoſite to the point in view. 
However, the ſame author ſerms to intimate, that Bocchus 


was determined to aſſiſt Jugurtha againſt his enemies by the 
flight the Romans had formerly ſhewn him. "That prince, at 
the firſt breaking out of this war, ſent embaſſadors to Rome, 
to propoſe an offenſive and defenſive alliante to the republic; 
which, though fof the utmoſt conſequence to it at that 
juncture, a few of the moſt venal and infamous ſenators, who 


were abandoned to corruption, prevented from taking effect. 
This undoubtedly wreught more powerfully upon Botrhus in 


favour of Jugurtha, than the relation he ſtovd in to him; 
for both the Moors and Numidians adapted the number of 
their wives to their circumſtances, ' fo that fome had ten, 
twenty, Sc. to their ſhere. Their kings therefore were un- 


| limited in this particular, and of courſe al degtets of affinity, 


And eu- 
dA-avotus 
fo dra 
off Boc- 
chus from 
t he intereſt 
of Jagur- 
tha, 


reſulting to them from marriage, had little forte: It is ot 
ſerval le, that the poſterity of thoſe antient nation have the 
ſane cuſtom prevailing amongſt them at xn day *,7% © 
Such was the ſituation of affairs in Nui, when NH. 
tellus received advice of the promotion of Marit to che con- 
ſulat-, What effect: this news had upon that excellent, tho” 
much injured, commander, his been a eady obſerded. But, 
notwirhitanding the injurious treatment ie met with on this 
occaliun, he generouſly endeavoured” to draw off Borthus 
from Jugurtbæ, though this would facilitate the reduction of 
Numidia for his iival. To this end embaſſadors were diſ- 
patched to the Mauritanian court, who intimated to Bocchus, 
„That it would be highly imprudent to” come to a rupture 
« with the Romans without any cauſe at all-;* that he had 
«© nov a fine opportunity of concluding a'moſt advantageous 
e treaty with them, which was much preferable 'to a war; 
< that, whatever dependence he might place upon his riches, 
++ he ought not to run the hazard of loſing his dominions by 
embroiling himſelf with other ſtates, when he could eaſily 
6 avoid this; that it was much eaſier to begin a war, than 
„ toend it, which it was in the er of the victor alone | 


« to do; that, in fine he would by no means conſult the 


© intereft- of his ſubjects, if he followed the deſperate for- 
tunes of Jugur tha.“ To which Becchus replied, * That, 
tor his part, there was nothing he wiſhed for more than 


* Iidem ibid. Sr A B. I. xvii. Vide & BAN. ALpzzT. ubi 
(up. p. 400, 401, & ſeq, e | 
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cc pence; but that he could not help pitying the deplorable 
<< condition of Jugurt ha; that if the Romans therefore would 
ac gratit that unfortunate prince the fame terms they had ofs 
e fered him, he would bring about an accommodation.” Me: 
fellns jet the Mauritanian monarch know, that it was not in 
is power to comply with what he deſired. However, he 


took care to keep up a private negotiation with him till the 


new conſul Marius's arrival. By this conduct he ſerved two 
wiſe ends; for, firſt, he prevented thereby Bocchus from 
coming to a general action with his troops; which was the 
very thing Jugurtba deſired, as hoping that this, whatever the 


event might be, would render a reconciliation betwixt him 


and the Romans impracticable. Second, this ination en- 
abled him to diſcover ſomething of the genitis and diſpofition 
of the Moors, a nation, of whom the Romans, till then, had 


ſcarce formed any idea, which, he imagined, might be of no 


ſmall ſer vice either to em his ſucceflors, in the future 
proſecution of the war . 


Ing urtba, being infotived; that Marius; with a numerous Marias 


parttof the t to ſome place of difficult acceſs, whilſt he © 
him ſelf took p Upon auother inacceſſible ſpot with the re- 


mainins corps. By this meaſure; he hoped the Romans would 
be obized to divide their forces, and confequently be more 
| expoſed} to his (efforts and attacks. He Mkewife imagined, 

that, ſeeing no formidable body appear, they would believe the 


in yr condition to make head againſt them ; which 


might occaſion a relaxation of diſcipline; the uſual atendant 


of a too great ſecurity, and conſequently produce ſome good ef- 
fect. However, he was difappointed in both theſe views; for 


Marius, fat from ſuffering a relaxation of diſcipline to take 


place, trained up his troops, which conhited chiefly of new le- 
vies, in fo perfect a manner, that they were ſoon equal in 


goodneſs to any conſular army that ever appeared in the field. 


He alſo cut off great numbers of the Gætulian marauders, de- 


feated r many of Tugurtba'x parties, and had like to have taken 


that prince himſelf priſoner near the city of Cirta, Theſe 


advantages, though- not of any great importance, intimidated 
acchus, who now. made overtures for an. accommodation; 


but the Romans, not being, fufficiently ſatisfied of his ſince- 


_ rity, gave no great attention to them, In the mean time. 
Marius puſhed on his. conqueſts, reducing ſeveral places oi 
ay and at laſt refolr ed to beſiege Capſa. That this en- 


ese Ver. Parpnc. * Prur. abi ſup. Univerl, hit, 
ver. "ne": 71. : 
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army, us landed at Utira.: adviſed Botchus to retire, with Coe 
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terpriſe might be conducted with the greater ſeerecy, he ſuf-. 
fercd not the leaft hint of his deſign to tranſpire, even amon 


any of his officers. On the contrary, in, order to blind them, 


he detached FA. Manlius, one of his lieutenants, with ivme 


light-armed cohorts, to the city of Lares, where he had fixed 


his principal magazine, and depoſited the military cheſt, Be- 
fore the lieutenant left the camp, that he might the more et- 
fectually amuſe him, he intimated, that ianſelf, with the 


army, ſhould take the ſame route in a few days; out, inſtead 


of that, he bent his march towards the Tanais, and, in fix 
days time, arrived upon the banks of that river. Here he 
pitched his tents for a ſhort time, in order to refreſh his t 7 
which having done, he advanced to Capſa. and made himielf 


maſter of it, in the manner we have already related. As the 


ſituation of this city rendered it extremely commodious to 
Jugurtha, whoſe plan of operations, ever ſince the commence- 
ment of the war, it had exceedingly favoured, he levelled it 


with the ground, after it had been delivered up to the ſoldiers 85 


to be plundered. The citizens likewiſe, being more ſtrong - 
ly attached to that prince than any of the other  Numidians, on 
account of the extraordinary privileges he indulged them with, 


and, of courſe, bearing a more implacable hatred to the Ro- 
| mans, he put to the ſword, or ſold for ſlaves. The true motive 
of the conſul's conduct on this occaſion ſeems here to be affign- 
ed, though we are told by Sallyft, i in conformity to the Ro- 


man genius, that neither avarice nor reſentment prompted him 
to ſo barbarous an action, but only a defire to rike à terror 


841 LUST. Liv. Flos. Prur. Evrzor.Ox0s ubi ſap. 


(P) Salluft does not only inform us, that.the Numidians lived af. 
ter much the ſame manner as the Libyan Nomades of Herodotus, but 


likewiſe that they were called Name Numide ; which ſeems to con- 
firm what we have hinted above concerning the etymon of the word 


Numidia. He likewiſe tells us, that theſe Namo. Numide increaſed 


ſo exceedingly, that they over-ſtocked their original country; and 


therefore a great multitude of them were obliged to make an irrup- 
tion into the country afterwards from them called Numidia, where 
they ſettled. This piece of hiſtory the ſame writer affirms to have 


been extracted from ſome Punic books belonging to king Hiemp- 
/al. From whence it may be inferred, that what has been ad- 


vanced by Herodotus concerning the irruption of the Libyan Ne- 


mades into Numidia, is probably true, fince it is atteſted by the 
Punic writers themſelves, though it muſt be owned, that where 


theſe 
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Ta Numidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the very Jugurtha 
name of M:rius, who now, in his own opinion, had e-lipſed prevails 
the glory of all his predeceffor's great atchievements, particu- n Boc- 
larly the reduction of Thala, a city, in ſtrength and ſituation, ©Þvs 7 / 
nearly reſembling Capſa. Following h's blow, he gradually // bim. 


preſented himſelf before moſt of the places of ſtrength in the 
enemy's country, many of which either opened their gates, 
or were abandoned, at his approach, being terrified with what 
had happened to the uiifortunate citizens of Capſa; others, 


taking by force, he laid in aſhes; and, in ſhort, filled the 


greateſt part of Numidia with blood, horror and confuſion. 
The operations bf the campaign were concluded by the re- 


duction of a caſtle, that ſeemed impregnable, ſeated on the 


Mulucha, where Fugurtha kept part of his treaſures (Q). In 
the mean time, Jugurtha, not being able to prevail upon Boc- 
chus, by his tepeated ſolicitations, to advance into Numidia, 


where he found himſelf greatly preſſed, was obliged to have 


recourſe to his uſual' method of bribing the Mauritanian mi- 
niſters, in order to put that prince in motion. He alſo pro- 
miſed him a third part of his kin2dom, provided they could 
either drive the Romans out of Africa, or get all the Numidian 
dominions confirmed to him by treaty 2. | „ 


quarters. The Roman general was ſo puſhed on this occaſi- 


2 SALLUST. From. Prot, ubi ſup. S. Jur. 8 
ſtrat. |, iii. c. 9. ex. 3. 55 | 


hiſtorians, ſuch a degree of credit is not due to them (15). 


„ Notwithſtanding the immenſe treaſures Jugurtba had been 
in poiſcflion of, ſo late as ſome years after the death of Gala, fa- 


ther to Mafiniſſa, a great part of the Numidians, all thoſe at leaſt 
inhabiting the open country, had no gold or filver money. How- 
ever, they were not very ſenſible of this defect, fince it was 
ſupplied by their flocks and herds, as we are informed by Liuy 
(16). | EP 


(R) Prontinus ſays, that Jugurt ha never began a battle with the 


Romans till towards evening, that, if he ſhould happen to be de- 
feated, he might eſcape by favour of the night 171. 1 


Liv. I. xxix. c. 31, (17) S. Jul. Frontin. frat. I. ii. c. 1. 


On, 


So conſiderable a ceſſion could not fail of engaging Boc- 9 
chus to ſupport Jugurtha with his whole power. The two 35% 4 
(R) Arican monarchs therefore, having joined their forces, fnated by 
ſurpriſed Marius near Cirta, as he was going into winter- Marius, 
upon which 


Jugurtha 
55 to the Ro- 
theſe authors contradi Herodotus, and the generality of the beſt Mans. 


Crs) Herodot. ub; ſup. I. iv. Salluft. in bell. Fugurth. (16) 
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on, that the barbarians thought themſelves certain of victory, 
and doubted not but thæy ſhould be able to extingaifh ihe Ro- 
man name in Numidia; but their incaution and too great ic- 


curity enabled Aarius to give them a total defeat, waich was 


followed four days after by ſo complete an overthrow, that their 
numerous army, conſiſting of ninety thouſand men, by the ac- 
ceſſion of a powerful corps of Moors, commanded by Bocchus's 
ſon Volux, was intirely ruined, Sylla, Marius's lieutenant, 
molt eminently diftinguiihed himſelf in the laſt action, which 
laid the foundation of his future greatneſs, Bacchus, now 
looking upon Jugartha's condition as deſperate, and not be- 
ing willing to run the riſk of loſing his dominions, clapped up 
a peace with Rome. However, the republic gave him to, un- 
derſtand, that he muſt not expect to be ranked amongſt its 
friends, till he had delivered up into the conſul's hands Ju- 
gurtha, that inveterate enemy of the Remaꝝ name. The Mau- 
ritanian monarch, having entertained a high idea of an alli- 


on] 
ance with that {t. te, reſolved to ſatisfy it in this particular, 


and was confirmed in his reſolution by one Dabar, a Numi- 


dium prince, the ſon of Maſſugrada, and deſcended, by his 
mother's ſide, from Maſiniſſa, who, being cloſely attached to 
the Romans, ang extremely : agreeable to  Boccban, on account 
of his noble diſpoſition, had d-feated all the intrigues of par, 
Fugurtha's miniſter. Upon Sylla's arrival at the Miuriiuni- 
an court, tie affair there ſeemed to be intirely ſettled. How- 
ever, Recchus, who was for ever projecting new deſigns, and, 

like the reſt of his countrymen, in the higheſt degree yy I 
dious, debated within himſelf, whether he ſhould ſacrifice Sy- 
4a or Jug ur tha, who were both then in his power. He was 
a long time fluctuating with uncertainty, and combated 
by a contrariety of ſentiments. The ſudden changes, which 


diſplayed themſelves in his countenance, his air, and his whole | 


perſon, evidently lnewed how ſtrongly his mind was agitated ; 

but at laſt he returned to his firſt deſign, to which the * 
of his mind ſcemed naturally to lead him. He therefore 
delivered up Fugariha into the hands of Hlla, to be con- 
ducted to Marius, who, by that ſucceſsful event, happily ter- 
The kingdom of Numidia was 
now red: ced to a new form: Bicchus, tor his important ſer- 
vices, had the country of the Ma/z/y{i contiguous to Miu 
ritania, aſſigned him, which, from this time, "took the name 
of New Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the country of 
the Maſſyli, was divided into three parts, one of which was 
given to Hiempſal, another to Mand: al, both deſcendants 
of Ma/iniſa, and the third the Romans antiexed to Africa 
Propria, or the Roman province, adjacent to it. What be- 
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came of Jugurtha, after he had graced Marius's triumph (S), 
at which ceremony he was led in chains, together with his 
two ſons, through the ſtreets of Rome, our readers will fin. 
related at large in a former part of this work b. 

Fugurtha's two ſons ſurvived him, but ſpent their lives in , 41 
captivity at Venufia. However, one of them, named Oxya- , in Nu. 
tas, was, for a ſhort time, releaſed from his confinement by midia by 
Aponius, who beſieged Acerræ in the war between the Ro- fer the 

mans and the Italian allies. That general brought this prince death 
to his army, where he treated him as king, in order to draw — 
the Numidian forces off from the Roman ſervice. According 
ly thoſe Numidians no ſooner heard, that the ſon of their old 
king was fighting for the allies, chan they began to deſert by 
companies; which obliged Julius Cez/ar, the conſul, to part 
with all his Numidian cavalry, and fend them back into A- 
rica. Some few years after this event, Pompey defeated Cre- 
ius Domitius Abenobarbus and Hiarbas, one of the kings of 
Numidia, killing ſeventeen thouſand of their men upon the 
ſpot. Not ſatisfied with this victory, that On F the 


— . TIO > a 


b SalLUsT. ubi ſap. Liv. epit. Ixvi. PLuT. in Mar. & in 
Syl. Dro Cass. I. xliti. APIAX. de bell. civ. FrLor. Eu- 
TROP, & Ox os. ubi ſup. Pix. I. v. c. 2. Sr AB. |. xvii. Vide 
& Univerſ, hiſt, vol. xii p. 359, & ſeq. Ver, PAT ERC. I. iii. 
c. 12. | 


00 According to P. utarc h,. Marius's triumph happened on the 
fir day of Janna, which began the year amongſt the Romans, 
when Jugurtha was expoſed to the view of the people. The po- 
pulace was extremely pleaſed with that fight, the Numiaian, by 
his valour and conduct, having rendered h mſe; 1 terrible to the Roman: ; 
nay, Florus intimates, that he was logged upon by them as a ſecond 
Hauuibal. Plutarch adds, that the day he was led in triumph, he 
fell diſtracted; that, when he was afterwards thrown into priton, 
whilſt ſome tore of his cloaths, and others his go:den pendent, 
with which they pulled off the tip of his ear, he was greatly dif- 
compoſed ; ; and that yet, full of horror, 8 he was "call naked 
into the dungeon, he forced a ſmile, ory ing out, O heavens! bow 
intolerably cold is this bath of yours In this place he ſtrugg'ed for 
{ome time with extr:me hunger, and then expired. 'Uhe birbrrows 
death he was put to, notwirh.) randing ti, own inhuman di. p. 255 on 

will remain an eternal monument of tue Roman cru: ity and ia 
titude. Mithridates ee e juitly reproached the lor 1s 9 the 
world with their infamous barbarity to the grande of fy Pa, 1 
prince that contributed as much to the deſtraction of tun Ou val 
Carthage as either of the Hf /.au (18). 


( 18) Just J. xxxviii. E. 6 4 172 737 ? 1.2 1 4. 
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- fugitives to their camp, which he ſoon forced, put Domit ius 


Cæſar 


1, eats Juba teen Hiempſal and one Maſintha, a noble Numidian, whom 


in a Very 
indecen: 
manner. 


to the ſword, and took Hiarbas priſoner. He then reduced 
that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiarbas, who ſeems 
to have ſucceeded Mandreſtal above-mentioned, and gave it 


to Hiempſal, a neighbouring Numidian prince, deſcended 


from Maſiniſſa, who had always oppoſed the Marian faction. 
For a particular account of the treacherous reception Hiemp- 


ſal, or his ſon Mandreſtal, gave young Marius, Cethegus, 


Lectorius, and others of the ſame party, when proſcribed by 
Sylla, and forced to ſeek an aſylum at his court, we muſt re- 
fer our readers to Plutarch and Appian e. 

Suetonius informs us, that a diſpute happened at Rome be- 


it is probable, he had, in ſome reſpect, injured, when Julius 
Cæſar firſt began to make a figure in the world. This is a 
plain demonſtration, that Namidia was, at that time, in rea- 
lity, ſubject to the Romans, ſince the ſubjects there could then 


apply to the Romans for redreſs, even from their ſovereign. 


Juba de- 
feats Cu- 
rio, One © 
Car 

lic utenants 


at the head of his forces, in order to attack them, and, for 
ſear they ſhould eſcape, began his march in the night, look- 
ing upon himſelf as ſure of victory. Some of their advanced 


The ſame author adds, that Ce/ar warmly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Mafentha, and even groſly inſulted Fuba, Hiempſal's ſon, 
when he attempted to vindicate his father's conduct on this 
occaſion. He pulled him by the beard, than which a more 


unpardonable affront could not be offered an African, and 


reproached him with being a tributary dependent prince. In 


ſhort, he ſcreened Maſintba from the inſults and violence of 


his enemies; from whence a reaſon may be aſſigned for Fuba's 
adhering ſo cloſely afterwards to the Pompeian faction d. 


Ix conſequence of the indignity Ceſar had offered Fala, 


and the diſpoſition it had occaſioned, that prince did Cz/ar 
great damage in the civil wars betwixt him and Pompey. By 
a ſtratagem he drew Curio, one of his lieutenants, to a general 
action, which it was his intereſt at that time to have avoided, 
He cauſed it to be given out all over Africa Propria and Ru- 
midia, that he was retired into ſome remote country at a great 
diſtance from the Roman territories. This coming to Curio's 
ears, who was then beſieging Utrca, it hindered him from 
taking the neceſiary precautions to prevent a ſurpriſe, Soon 


after, the Roman general receiving intelligence, that a ſmall 


body of Num dans was approaching his camp, he put himſelf 


© Applan. de bell. civil. I. i. p. 376. & 588. Liv. ep. 
Ixvii. Pur. in Mar, in Sy. & in Pomp. 
* 3 
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guards he ſurpriſed aſleep, and cut them to pieces, which till 
ſurther animated him. In ſhort, about day- break he came 
up with the Numidians, whom he attacked with great bra- 
very, though his men were then faſting, and vaſtly fatigued 
by their forced and precipitate march. In the mean time, 
Juba, who immediately after the propagation of the rumour 


above-mentioned, had taken care to march privately, with 


the mean body of the Numidian army, to ſupport the de- 


tachment ſent before to decoy Curio, advanced to the relief 


of his men. The Romans had met with a great reſiſtance 
before he appeared; ſo that he eaſily broke them, killed Cu- 
rio, with a good part of his troops upon the ſpot, purſued the 
reſt to their camp, which he plundered, and took many of 
them priſoners. Moſt of the fugitives, who endeavoured to 
make their eſcape on beard the ſhips in the port of Utica, 
were either ſlain by the purſuers, or drowned. The remain- 


der fell into the hands of Varus, who would have ſaved them; 


but Juba, who arrogated to himſelf the honour of this vic- 
tory, ordered them all to be put to the ſword * (T). 
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© Cxs. de bell. civil. I. il. c. 7, 8. D1o, 1. li. ad ann. U. C. 705. 


Fox. I. iv. c. 2. Ayy1an. de bell. civil. I. 2. p. 455. 8. Jo. 


Fon r ix. ſtrat 1.11. c. 5. ex. 40. 


(T) Cæſar, who gives us the particulars of this action, intimates, 
that Sabura, Juba's general, receiving continual reinforcements 
from his maſter, who kept at a ſmall diſtance from him, at laſt 
overpowered the Romans, though they behaved with great bravery ; 


that Sabura cut off Curio's retreat, by poſting ſome parties of his 


horſe upon ſeveral eminences near the field of batile ; that, in con- 
ſequence of this, almoſt the whole Roman corps, commanded by 
Curio, was cut to pieces ; and that part of the body of troops, leit 
with the quzſtor Rufus to guard the camp, made their eicape to 
Sicily. In other points, for the moſt part, he agrees with Dio, whom 
we have here choſen to follow. Appian irfinuates, that this defeat 
happened near the banks of the Bagrada; that Juba cauſed a 


rumour to be induſtriouſly propagated, that he was returned hom, 
to repreſs the courſes of iome neighbouring nations, who frequently 
made incurſions into his dominions, and had only ſent Sabura, with 
a ſmall body of troops, to obſerve the enemy. This, adds the 


ſame author, occaſioned the deſtrut.on of almoſt two intire Reman 
legions, with a body of horſe, velites, and ſlaves. Ap3inn aifo 
relates, that, upon the news of Curia's overthrow, Flamma, the 
Roman admiral, fled, without taking any of the runaways on board; 


that many of them, with Pollio, a Raman commander, ſo crouded 


ſome merchant-ſhips, in order to make their eſcape on board tim, 


that they immediately ſunk, whilſt others were thrown over bd 
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T#a1s victory infuſed new life and vigour into the Pompei- 
an faction, who thereupon conferred great honours upon _ 
br, and gave lim the tile of king of all Numidia. But 
Car and his adherents declared him an enemy to rhe 
ſtate of Rome, adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, two Afri- 
can princes intirely in their intereſt, the ſovereignty of his 
dominions. Fuba afterwards, uniting his forces with thoſe 
of Scipio, reduced Ceſar to great extremities, and would, 
in all probability, have totally ruined him, had he not 
been relieved by Publius Sittius (U). That general, having 
formed a conſiderable corps, conſiſting of Roman exiles, and 
Afauritanian troops ſent him by Bocchus, according to Dio, 
or, as Car will have it, Begud, made an irruption into 
Getulia and Numidia, whilſt Juba was employed in Africa 
Propria. As lie ravaged theſe countries in a dreadful manner, 


Fuba immediately returned with the beſt part of his army, 


to preſerve them from utter deſtruction. However, Czſar, 


for the fake of the money they brought with them; and laſtly, 
that Juba, having placed a great number of the unhappy priſoners, 
that fel! into his hands, upon the walls of Utice, cauſed them to 
be pierced with darts. Though Varus did his utmoſt to prevent 


this inhuman maſſacre, he could not prevail. After the end of the 


ation, Curio's head was cut of, and carried, as an agreeable pre- 
ſent, to Juba (19). | N | 
(U) 4:p:an gives us the following account of this P. Sitt ius: 
cmng accuſed of a certain crime at Rome, he abandoned that city 
beiois his trial came on, and afſembled a body of Italians and 
Sgautarde, with which he paſſed over into Africa. Upon his arrival 
nere. he found the reguli of that country engaged in bloody wars 
a mongſt themſelves, Sometimes he aſſiſted one of theſe princes, 
and ſometimes another, viciory always declaring for him, whoſe 
intereſt he eſpozſz2d This rendered his name terrible to the Moors 
aud Nuridions, it ſomuch that he eaſily made the ſcale preponderate 
in faroar of Car, and was rewarded by that general, after the 
reduction of 4 ia, with a large extent of territory formerly be- 
longing to ne Hes. a Namidian prince, who had aſſiſted Tuba. 
ne other part ot tuts diſtrict was given to Bacchus. Sittius ſettled 
ne root, Who had diſtinguiſned themſelves under his conduct 
here; but was afterwards cut of by treachery. This was effected 
by Aravi2, Darts fon, who, after Julius Cæſar's death, ſent 
ne thoand Africans to alfi S. Pompeius in Spain. Theſe Africaut, 
tuning hene tune time after, diſciplined after the Roman man- 
Wc. ed a i patch Hittius, and likewiſe to drive Bocchus 
Cai ot dug territory he had uſurped from him (20. 


(19) C de bell civil l ii. e 7, 8. Appian, de Bell. civil. I. ii. c. 
4555 230. (20 ian ibid J. iv. C. 620, 621. 
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knowing his horſe to be afraid of the enemy's elephants, did 
not think proper to attack Scipio in the abſence of the Numi- 
dian, till his own elephants, and a freſh reinforcement of troo 

hourly expected, arrived from /taly; which acceſſion of ſtrength, 
he imagined, would enable him to give a good account, both 


of the Roman forces, with which he was to cope, and the 
| barbarians. In the mean time, Scipio diſpatched reiterated 


expreſſes to (W) Juba to haſten to his aſſiſtance, but could not 
prevail upon him to move out of Numidia, till he had pro- 


miſed him the poſſeſſion of all the Roman dominions in Afri- 


ca, if they could from thence expel Cæſar. This immedi- 
ately put him in motion ; ſo that, having ſent a large de- 
tachment to make head againſt Sittius, he marched with the 
reſt of his troops to aſſiſt Scipio. However, Cæſar at laſt 
overthrew Scipio, Fuba, and Labienus, near the town of Thap- 
ſus, and forced all their camps. As Scipio was the firſt ſur- 


priſed and defeated, Fuba fled into Numidia, without waiting 


for Cæſgar's approach; but the body of Numidians detached 
againſt Sittius, having been broken and diſperſed by that ge- 


neral, none of his ſubjects there would receive him. A- 
bandoned therefore to deſpair, he ſought death in a ſingle 


combat with Petreius, and, having killed him, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be diſpatched by one of his ſlaves f (X ). 
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AFTER this deciſive action and the reduction of Africa Cæſar e- 
Propria, Cæſar made himſelf maſter of all Numidia Propria, duces Nu- 
which he reduced to a Roman province, appointing Criſpus midia 720 


Sallu/tius to govern it in quality of proconſul, with private be form of , 
inſtructions to pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and, by à province. 


that means, put it out of their power ever to ſhake off the 


Roman yoke. However, Becchus and Bogud ſtill preſerved 


a ſort of ſovereignty in the country of the 4Zajc2/yii and Mau- 


f A. Hier, de bell. African. c. 3, 4, 5, & ſeq. H IAA. ubi ſup. 
L iv. p. 620, 621. Dio, I. xliii. Pr r. in Cat. & Cæ . 
5 1 

(W) Fuba, according to Dio, pretended to aſſiſt Pompey, not 
out of a motive of reſentment, but becauſe he was a defender of 
the ſenate and people of Rome. But princes frequently, in the 
place of the real cauſe, ſubſtitute the pretext (21). 

(X) Hirtius intimates, that Juba killed Petreius in this combat, 


and was himſelt afterwards diſpatched by his ſlave. Orofus relates, 


that Petreius run himſelf through with his iword ; and that 7 
hired a perſon to kill him; but Appian, Eutropius, and Dis, aſſure 
us, that they ſlew each other (22). | SES 


(21) Dio, I. xli. (22) Appian. de bell. civil. p. 490. Oro/. 
J. vi. c. 16. ſub fin, Eutrop, l. vi. c. 23. Dio, d. xliii. 
5 riiania, 
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ritania, fince the former of thoſe princes, having deſerted 
Cæſar, ſent an army into Spain to aſſiſt the Pompeians; and 
the latter, with his forces, determined victory to declare for 
Cæſar at the ever memorable battle of Munda. Bogud, af- 
terwards ſiding with Antony againſt OZavius, ſent a body of 
forces to aſſiſt him in Spain; at which time the Tingitanians 
revolting from him, Becchus, with an army compoſed of 
Romans in the intereſt of Ofavius, who paſſed over from 


Spain into Africa, and his own ſubjects, poſſeſſed himſelf of 


Mauritania Tingitana, Logud fled to Antony, and Octavius, 
after the concluſion of the war, honoured the inhabitants of 
Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizens. He likewiſe 
confirmed Bocchus king of Mauritania Cæſarienſis, or the 


country of the Maſæſyli, in the poſſeſſion of Tingitama, 


which he had conquered, as a reward for his important ſervi- 
ces. In this he imitated the example of his great predeceſſor 
Julius Cæſʒgar, who divided ſome of the fruitful plains of Nu- 


midia among the ſoldiers of P. Sittius, who had conquered 


great part of that country, and appointed Sittius himſelf ſo- 
vereign of that diſtrict. Sittius (Y), as has been intimated 


above, having taken Cirta, killed Sabura, Juba's general, 
Intirely diſperſed his forces, and either cut off, or taken pri- 


ſoners, moſt of the Pompeian fugitives, that eſcaped from the 
battle of Thapſus, highly deſerved to be diſtinguiſhed in ſo e- 
minent a manner. After Bocchus's death, Mauritania and 
the Maſæſylian Numidia were, in all reſpects, conſidered as 


Roman provinces, according to Dio; which ſcems to evince, 


that the hoſtilities Bocchus committed againſt Carinas, whom 
C2avius had appointed governor of Spain, mentioned by Ap- 


Pian, were not attended with any bad conſequences, either 


to himſelf or to the Romans, ſince he continued on the throne 
of the Maſæſhylian Numidia and Mauritania as long as he 
lived. What happened to Bogud after he was driven out of 
his dominions, as alſo a brief account of the younger Fuba 
(Z), his ſon Ptolemy, and Tacfarinas, who gave the Romans 

| no 


V) We learn from Hirtius, that S:ttius, or, as he calls him, 
Sitius, greatly diſtreſſed Juba before the battle of Thap/us, by poſ- 


ſeiſing hunſeif of a caſtle fituated on a hill, where that prince had 


a very conſiderable magazine (23). | 


() As Maſiniſa's family makes ſo conſiderable a figure, both in 


the R:2:a and Carthaginian hiſtory, it will not be amiſs to exhibit 
to our readers view as full an account of it as can be drawn from 


antiquitv ; which, we hope, will not be unacceptable to them. 


(23) 4. Hirt, de bell Afric, c. 5. 
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no ſmall trouble in the reign of Tiberius, with other remar- 
kable particulars relating to the period and country we are 
now upon, our readers will naturally expect to find in the 
hiſtory of the Moors or Mauritanians . 


© A. Hig. ubi ſup. & de bell. Alex. Ayy1an. de bell. civil. I. ii. 
AuR. comment, de bell. Hiſp. Dio, I. xliii. xlix. 1. STR AB. I. iii. 
FLox, ubi ſup. 

Hieran, . with Dido. 


Twenty generations. 
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Gala, the father of MA tx Delalces, 
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ä 


A davghter. Main. Capuſa. Lacamaccs. 
Maſſiva, nephew | 
te Mafiniſſa. 1 9 5 


3 0 nn. 


22 Micipſa. M. rſagenes. Grilufſa, Marajlabal. Stemba. 3 M. erada. 
| | mentioned | 1 
| by Aptiare 
Adberbal. Hiempſa, Maſſive, ; WY is Gauda, Ajaruba!, de- Dab. 
| mother was a a firoyed by the 
concubine, and by Sa. intrigues of an- 


named Gauda, other All ub, 
| | | according to 
| | . Ab pian. 
| rang Ans Fol ſon, Ii. pH „ Ane 
whoſe name is | 
not known. $ | 


Fuba. Mandroia!,  Hriarbas, 
/ 
Tuba, 


Pe: Emy. 

We have placed Hiarbas, cotemporary with Dido, at the head 
of this family, fince we find a prince of it called e taken 
notice of by Plutarch. as likewiſe, becauſe it appears from Step ba- 
nus Byzantinus and Euſlathius, that the Magyes, Hiarbas's ſubjects, 
were Numidians (24. 


(24) Liv. Appian. Sueton. Salluſt. Dis Ca Cz/. Hirt. Plat. 
Juſtin, Steph, Byxant. 3 aliig: fc rift, 4 127 
CHAP. 


The hiftory of the Mauritanians, to the 
intire reduction of their country by the 
Romans. 


8 
Deſcription of Mauritania. 


AURITANTI A, or, as it is called by Strabo 
Mauriſia, and the country of the Mauruſit, was 
bounded on the eaſt by the Malva or Mulncha ; on 

the weſt by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth by Gætulia, 
or Libya Interior; and on the north by the Mediterranean. 
This kingdom, being reduced to a Roman province in the 
reign of Claudius, had the name of Mauritania Tingitana 
given it by that prince, as we are informed by Dio. From 


| Pliny, and ſome inſcriptions in Gruter, it likewiſe appears, 


that it was called by the Romans at that time, as well a> at- 
terwards, ſimply Tingitania, from its principal city Tingi, in 


order to diſtinguiſh it from Mauritania Cæſarienſis. If we 


may judge from what has been already obſerved of Numidia 


and Africa Propria, the antients were not over-accurate in 
their deſcriptions of this country. However, all their faults 
cannot be diſcovered, much leſs corrected, ſince no modern 
accounts of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, anſwering 


nearly to the Tingitznia of the antients, can be intirely de- 


pended upon. All that can be done is, to make uſe of the 
beit lights, that have been hitherto afforded us 3. 


| Limits and THOUOH Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, then was 


extent of 
Maurita— 
Nia. 


conſiderably broader than Afanriiania Cæſarienſis, the cor- 
reſponding parts of mount Atlas, or the confines of Gætulia, 
lying more to the ſouthward, yet Pliny and Martianus, ac- 
cording to the lateſt obſervations, exceed the truth, when 


a STRan. I. xvii. p. 57 Dio Css. I. Ix. p. 771. Prin. J. 
v. c. 2. Vet. inſeript. apud GU ER. P. 482. n. 7. Pros. geogr. 
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Cnae, 2. The Hiſtory of the Mauritanians. 


they affirm the greateſt breadth of the Mauritaniæ to 
be four hundred and fixty-ſeven, or four hundred and 
ſeventy-three miles. The length of this region we may make 
u tolerable eſtimate of, by obſerving that the Malva or 
Mullooiab, its eaſtern limit, about 1 15 W. of London, 
is ſomething above two hundred and forty miles diſtant from 
the Atlantic ocean. Some of the modern geographers make 


the kingdom of Fez to be two hundred and ſeveuty miles 


long, and that of Morocco, from cape Non to the mountains 
which divide it from Segelmeſſa, above three hundred and 
ſeventy; but this computation, with reſpect to the antient 
Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erroneous than that of Pry, 


which amounts only te an hundred and ſeventy miles. Ihe 


longitude and latitude of the ſouthern limits of Tingitania 
cannot be aſcertained for want of a proper light from the old 
geographers; but Septa, the preſent Ceuta, its molt advanced 
city to the northward, is about 35* 58 N. latitude, and about 

62 W. longitude from London. The Al. Magreb Al- Achſu 
of Abulfeda includes the Mauruſia of Strabo, or the countt y 
we are now upon, and part of Mauritania Cæſar ien ſis, as 


it extends from the Atlantic ocean, which he calls the ſea 


Aimohit, to Tlemeſan. We muſt not omit obſerving, that 
Ptolemy places the Atlas Major, his ſouthern boundary of 
this kingdom, at a vaſt diſtance from the ſouthern limits aſ- 
ſigned it by Pliny, in the deſerts of Getulia or Libya Inte- 
rior. But it appears from what has been already advanced, 


as well as the beſt relations of modern travellers, that this 
ridge of mountains, if real, could not have appertained to 


Tingitania b. 
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Mauritania and Mauruſia are names of this region de- Vence {6 
rived from the Mauri, an antient people inhabiting it, fre- called. 


quently mentioned by the old hiſtorians and geographers. 
Authors are not agreed amongſt themſelves about the origin 


of this word. Salluft affirms it to be. a corruption of the 


word Medi; but this is by no means probable. Dr. Hyde de- 


duces it from yy 44abri or Mav'ri, one that lies near 


d STgap. Prix. Prot. ubi ſup. Martian. de duab. 
Mauritan. Geogr. Nubienſ. in clim. 3. IsMu. Autre. ex 
traduct. V. Cl. Joan Gagnier. MARMOL. en l' Afrique, | iv. J 


Leo Arie. paſſl. L'Afrique en pluſieutes cartes nouvelles, & 


par le fieur Sax So D' ABBE VILLE, &c. A Paris, 168 3. Nouvelle 
methode pour aprendre la geographie univerſ par le fieur ve La 


Cro1x, &c. à Paris, 1705. Lu vrs introd. ad geograph. Traj. ad 


Rhen. 1692. Atl. geogr. vol. iv. Mo L's geogr 1a the kingd. of 


Morocco and Fez. Syaw's geograph. obiervations relating to 
the kingdom of Alg. p. 9. See alſo Moxtxy, and a new geogra- 
phical diftienary publiſhed at Lond. 1737. 
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The Hiflory of the Mauritanians. Book IV. 
the paſſage, as he thinks the ſtraights of Hercules might pro- 


perly enough be called. [/dorus Hiſpalenſis and Manilius 


think the name ought to be derived from the black, dark, 


ſwarthy colour of the people to which it was applied; but 


none of theſe etymons ſeem ſo eaſy and natural as that of 
Bochart, who makes Maurus to be equivalent to NN Ma- 
hur ; or, as an eliſion of gutturals in the oriental languages 

is extremely common, Maur, i. e. one from the weſt, or a 
weſtern perſon, ſince Mauritania was weſt of Carthage and 
Phenice. However, in our opinion, it would ſound better 
Rill, ſhould we ſay, one that comes from the end, or utmoſt li- 
mit of Africa, or the boundary of our woyages, as both the 


Phoenicians and Carthaginians, for ſeveral ages, might have 
ſaid of the Tingitanians; for the ſtraights or pillars of Her- 


cules limited the weſtern voyages of thoſe nations for a con- 
fiderable period of time, as is evident from a variety of the 
beſt authors. It is not improbable, that this country, or at 
leaſt a good part of it, was firſt called Phut, ſince it appears 
from Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. Jerom, that a river and terri- 
tory not far from mount Atlas went by that name. From 


the Feruſalem Targum it likewiſe appears, that part of the 


Mauri may be deemed the offspring of Lud the fon of Mi/- 


raim, ſince his deſcendants, mentioned Gen. x. are there cal- 


led ND Mauri or Meyritani. We have already evinc- 


ed, tnat this region, as well as the others to the eaſt of it, 
had many colonies planted i in it by the Phænicians. Proc o- 


Pius tells us, that, in his time, two pillars of white ſtone 
weie to be ſeen there, with the following inſcription in the 


Phanician lauguage and character upon them: Wie are the 
Canaanites that fled from Joſhua the fon of Nun, that no- 
torious robber. Ibnu Rachich, or Ihnu Raguiq, an African 
writer cited by Leo, together with Evagrius and Nicephorus 
Calltjtus, aſſerts the ſame thing. Hew, in after-ages, that 
vaſt tract, extending from the borders of Egypt to the Atlan- 
ric ocean, came to be called Barbary, our readers will be 


informed in another place c. 


e Pol vB. I. iii. c. 195 Sallust. in Jugurth. paſſ Hir. de 
beil African. Liv. I. xxi. c. 22. & alib. STRAB. I. xvii. Tacir. 
paſſ Hoa AT. Lucan S1. IT AL & al. quampiurim ſcript. Græc. 
& Latin. Hrn in Peritſ. p 48. Maniz. I. iv. Is 1p. HiseraLens. 
I. in e 12. Kl. xiv. c. 5. Var. Scx1xD. lex. pent. in voc 5 Lud 
& MN Ahur vel Jar. TABC. HI EN OSO L. in Gen. c. x. Eſai. 
c. xlii D' HIE NON YM. in Eſai. c. xli. P Roco. de bell. Vandal. 
1 it. c 10. p. 257. EvAcxR. I. iv. c. 18. Niceen. Ca LIISs r. 
J. »vii. c. 12. THEroPHAN. in hiſt. miſcel. I8x1 Raquig. apud 
. Leo African. part. v. ALpkgr, I. in. c. 15. 


T aE 


Cnae. 2. The Hiſtory of the Mauritanians. 


Tun Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided 
into ſeveral cantons or tribes. The Metagonitz were ſeated 

near the ſtraights of Hercules. The Succofit, or Cocoſii, ac- 

cording to Bertius, took up the coaſt of the [berian ſea. 

Under theſe two petty nations, the Maciſes, Verues, and 

Verbicæ, or Vervicæ, ſettled themſelves. The Saliſæ or 

Salinſæ were ſituated lower, towards the ocean; and ſtill 

more to the ſouth the Volubiliani. The Maurenſii and Hir- 

piditani poſſeſſed the eaſtern part of this country, which 

was terminated by the Mulucha. The Angaucani or Ianga- 
caucani, Nectiberes, Zagrenſii, Bamube, and Vacuatæ, ex- 

tended themſclves from the ſouthern foot of Ptolemy's Atlas 

Minor to his Atlas Major ; which is all that he has intimat- 

ed of them. Pliny mentions the Baniuræ, whom father 

Hardouin takes to be Ptolemy's Baniubæ; and Mela the 

Atlantes, whom he repreſents as poſſeſſed of the weſtern parts 
of this region. The names of the different clans of Numi- 

dians we have poſtponed, till we come to the hiſtory of 
the Getulians, ee. the latter nation was ſo intermixed with 

the former towards the Roman times, that it is difficult to de- 

termine to which of them ſome clans belong d. 
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Tingis, or Tingi, the metropolis, as ſhould ſeem, of Tin- Tingis. 


2 was a city of great antiquity. According to Mela, 


Solinus, and Pliny, Anteus, cotemporary with Hercules, and 


conquered by him, laid the. firft foundations of it. Proco- 
pius ſeems to intimate, that Ting! was built before the 
time of Foſhua, fince he tells us, that the Gergeſites, Je- 
buſites, and other Ganaanitiſh nations, or tribes, erected a 
caſtle in a city, where Tingis, or as he calls it, Tigi/s, 
ſtood. Dr. Hyde therefore is miſtaken, when he affirms 
Procopius to have aſſerted, that the Gergeſites, Febuſites, &c. 
were the founders of Tingis. . Pliny inſinuates Antæus to have 
had a palace at Lixus or Liæos, though he tells us, that the 
giant was buried at Tingis. This ſeems likewiſe confirmed 
by Plutarch, who adds, that his ſepulchre was {till remaining 
there in the time of Sertorius, who, paying no regard to the 
tradition that prevailed amongſt the inhabitants, cauſed it to 
be opened, and took out of it a corpſe ſixty cubits long. 
Bochart thinks, that the Phænicians and Carthaginians called 
it Tingir, Tiggir, Tagger, &c. which, in their language, ſig- 
nified an emporium : and it muſt be owned ; that the ſituation 
of Tingis was extremely commodious for carrying on a gene- 
ral trade ; which we may, from this circumſtance, reaſonably 


Mer. I. i. e. 4. pi ix. & Prot. ubi ſup. Hax Doux. in | 
Plin, abi ſup, Sa LL Vs r. in Jugurth. & Atvaer, I. iii. c „ 
r preſume 
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preſume the Tingitanians did, eſpecially as Pliny ſeems to inſi- 
nuate, that to ſome branches of commerce they actually ap- 
plied themſelves. Bochart's notion therefore receives ſome 
weight from theſe conſiderations, as alfo from the modern 
name of this city, Tangier, which we cannot help believing to 
have been of Phænician extraction. If we ſuppoſe the anti- 


ent Tingis to have occupied the ſpot on which Tangier at 
| preſent ſtands, it was very near the ſtraights of Hercules, at 


the bottom of a gulph of the weſtern ſhe:e. We are infor- 


med by Mela, Pliny, and Strabo, that the Romans drew a co- 


lony from this place into the neighbourhood of Carteia, a 
town on the other ſide of the ftraizhts 3 on which account Pli- 
ny abſurdly calls it Julia Traducta, that name being properly 
applicable to the colony deduced from thence to Spain, to 
which Strabo gives the appellation of Julia Joza, of the ſame 
import with the former, Joza in &yriac, Chaldee, Arabic, 
aud Phenician, being equivalent to the Latin Traduca. We 


find it likewiſe named by Pts/emy and Marcianus ſimply Tranſ- 


ducta. Some writers will have Piolemy to have called Tingis 
Czſarea ; but this is a controverted point. However, that 


geographer ſeems to have looked upon Tingrs as the moſt 


noted and uſual proper name of the city we are now upon. 
Tangier, ſuppoſed to be the antient Tingit, is in 6* 30 


VV. longitude from London, and in N. latitude 35% 56 4. 


Zelis or Zilis, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of 


Tingis, ſituated near a river of the ſame name. The inha- 
bitants of this city were tranſported to Spain, as we learn 


from Strabo, and a colony of Romans or Italians tranſplanted 


thither, as ſhould ſeem, in their room, according to Pliny. 
The kings of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, 


exerciſed no juriſdiction over Zelis, it being under the do- 
minion of the Roman governor of Spain. Some authors ima- 


gine, that the modern Arzilla anſwers to Zelis; which if we 


admit, it ſtood about ſeventy miles from the {traights of Her- 


_ cules. Marmol ſays, that Arzilla was built by the Romans; 


but tis we muſt not give credit to, if it ſhould be thought 


proper to countenance the aforeſaid ſuppoſition ; for if Zelis 


© pour. Mer. I. ii. c. 5. PL1v. ubi ſap, Sol ix. c: 24. 


Peocor & Hype, ubi ſup. Pru r. in Sertor. STras. I. iii. & 


alibo Puixn MeL. Prot. MarTian. & al. apud Bochart. in 
Chan. I. i. c. 24. MoLL. Ds La Croix, &c. ubi ſup. Vide & 
CHRIST. CELLAR. geogr. ant. I. ii. c. 1. I. iv. c. 7, ut & Isaac. © 
Voss. atq; Ja cos. Gronov. in Mel. I. ii. c. 6. | 1 I 


becauſe ſuch animals were common in Mauritania. 


all other writers (1). 


Cnae. 2. The Hiſtory of the Maurianians, 


did not owe its origin to the Indigenæ of this country, it was 
undoubtedly of Phanician extraction e. 
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Lixus or Lixos ſeenis to have been a place of conſiderable Lixus, 


repute in the earlieſt ages, ſince according to Pliny, Anteus 
had a palace, and therefore probably reſided here. This cir- 
cumſtance renders it likely, that Lixus was ſuperior to Tingis 
itſelf in point of antiquity. But ſome authors ſeem to have 
confounded theſe two cities, as we ſhall find, by comparing 


the names given the former by Artemidorus, Eratoſthenes, and 


Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are inclined to prefer the 


authority of E rataſihenes to that of the others in this point, 


ſince it is ſupported by Pliny. Lixus therefore and Tingis, 
in conſequence of this preference, we muſt look upon as two 
different citics. Pliny relates, that Hercules vanquiſhed Au- 
tus near this place, whieh he makes to have been in the 


neighoourhood of the gardens of the Heſperides, and thirty- 
two miles diſtant from Zelis. The fame author intimates, 


that a Roman colony was ſettled here likewiſe by Claudius. 


As Lixius was called by different writers Linz, Linga, Tinga, 


Tingi, in all probability it was miſtaken by ſome antient hiſ- 


torians or geographers for Tingis; and therefore Pliny might 
be impoſed upon by ſome of the authors he extracted his ma- 


terials from, when he affirmed Antæus to have had his royal pa- 
lace at Lixos, ſince it is more natural to ſuppoſe, that he reſided 
at Tingis. The læarned Aldrete aſſerts the word Lixus to be de- 


rived trom ed lachi ſu, O WIS S271) nabara lachiſu, | 


incantation, or the river of incantation. In ſupport of this ſen- 
timent he obferves, with the antients, that the town ſtood near 
the banks of a river of the ſame name; and that ſuch wonder- 
ful things had been related of Antæus, as well as his tomb, by 


various authors, that, to all thoſe who believed them, he mutt 


appear as a magician. Bochart derives it from g a lian, 
But it 
may be further obſerved in favour (A) of Aldrete, that the in- 


| habitants of this country were ſuppoſed to have an uncoinmon 


{kill in ſorcery and magic, as appears not only from Vir gi! 


e STRAB. I. xvii. p. 569. Prin. I. v. c. 1. Pro. geogr. |, 


iv. c. 1. ANTONIN, in itinerar. Alber. ubi ſup. I. iv. c. 3. 


Vide & C:LLax. I. iv. c. 7. p. 933. edit. Lipl. 1732. 


(A) Ia order to ſtrengthen this conjecture, Aldrete obſerves, 
that the word Tingin, in Arabic, approaches pretty near the ſigni- 
fication of Lixus ; an obſervation which, we believe, has eicaped 


1) Vide Alaret. in lic. citat. k 
3 2.4 
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and Silius, but likewiſe from what we find related of Sidius 


Seta by Dio. The river Lixus is mentioned both in the 


Thymia- 


terion. 


Sala. 


periplus of Hanno, and that of Scylax, as alſo by Ptolemy and 
Stephanus. Pliny ſeems to turn this river into an eſtuary, 
which, by its winding courſe, he makes to reſemble a dragon 
or ſerpent, intimatinz that it gave riſe to the fable of the 
dragon guarding the golden apples of the Heſperides. Some 
learned men will have the preſent Larache to be the antient 


Lixus ; and it muſt be owned, that the ſituation of that place 


gives great countenance to ſuch a ſuppoſition f. 

Ar ſome diſtance from Lixus, to the ſouthward, Hanno, in 
his periplus, ſays, he built a city, which he called Thymiate- 
rion. In Scylax, the name is Thymzatertas ; and in Stephanus, 
Thymiateria. Bochart believes the Punic name to have been 
rn Dumathiria, i. e. a city ſituated in a plain. Han- 
no him juſtifies this etymology, as the reader will find, by 
conſulting his periplus ; for which reaſon he will not ſeruple 
giving his aſſent to it. Though this city was ſituated on the 
ſea-coaſt, ſomewhere to the ſouth of Lixus, the ſpot, on which 
it ſtood, cannot now be pre ciſely determined . 

Plim mentions Sala, a town near a river of the ſame name, 
not tar from the Atlantic ocean, at a conſiderable diſtance 
from Lixus. All that he obſerves of this town is, that the 


_ diſtrict adjacent to it was deſert, infeſted with vaſt herds of 


elephants, and the excurſions of the Autololes, a tribe of Getu- 


- Rutubic, 


lian. The ſituation, as well as name, of this place, ſuffi- 
ciently indicates it to be the modern Sallee, a city famous for 
its corſairs, who ſometimes commit great depredations | in the 
Mediterranean h. 

Tu port of Rutubis, where, it is probable, a town ſtood, 


was two hundred and thirteen miles ſouth of Lizxus. At fans 


diſtance trom this were the Mons Solis, the port of Myſocaras, 
the promontories of Hercules and Lſadium; and the frontiers 
of the Autololes, Theſe frontiers terminated Mauritania to 
the ſouth ; and Ptolemy has undoubted ly carried them much 


'f Haxno CarTHAG, in peripl Pres. ubi ſup. ARTEMI- 


Dor. & ERaTosTH. apud Strabon. I. xvii. ut & ipſe SR AB. ibid. 


& alib. Dio, I. ix. VIA. Sit. ITAI. Pour. MT. Su ip. 


& c. apud Aldret I. iv. e. 9. ut & ipſe ALDRET. ibid. SCYLAX. 


CaryYarD. in peripl. Prox. ubi ſup. STEPH. ByzanT. de 
urb. Boch ART. Chan. I. i, c. 37. Vide Is. Casavus. in Strab. 
ubi ſup. ©* Havno, ScyLax, STEPH. Brzaxr. Boch axr. 
ubi 4 n Mer. & PIII. ubi ſup. Prot. ibid. Vide], 
Leo Arrican. Mar, CELLAR. . Ds ta Crory, 
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farther in that direction, than is conſiſtent with truth. As 
for Tamuſiga, Suriga, and other obſcure places mentioned by 
that geographer, extending ſtill farther to the ſouth, is it ſuffi- 
cient juſt to have taken notice af them. Thus much for the 


principal maritime towns of Tingitania, bordering on the coaſt 
of the Atlantic ocean. 


THe firſt maritime town to the eaſtward of Tingis, ſeemsto 


be the Exiliſſa of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of the 
moderns to correſpond with this place, as it does likewiſe, in 


all probability, with the Septa and Arx Septenſis of Procopius. 


That author, together with Ihdorus Hiſpalenſis and others, 
inſinuates this name to have been derived from the ſeven hills, 
called the Septem Fratres by Mela, in its neighbourhood. Ex- 
ililſa, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place of great gote and emi- 


nence in the time of the Goths, as we ſhall fee, when we 


come to the hiſtory of that nation k. 
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Ruſadir, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not Ruaſdir. 


far from the country of the Maſe/yli. Ptolemy calls it Ryſſa- 


dirum; and, from the itinerary, * there ſeems to have been a 


22 colony ſettled in it. Some authors will have Melila 


or Melills, lately in the poſſeſhon of the Spaniards, to be the 
 Ruſadir or Ryſſadirum of the antients. If ſo, it ſtood upon a 


plain at the bottom of a gulf, ang was commanded by a moun- 


tain on the weſt ſide i. 


Tre firſt inland town, maciting any attention. near the Aſcurum, 


frontiers of the Maſæſyli, was the Aſcurum of Hirtius, Ac- 


cording to that author, this place was of ſome conſequence, 
ſince Bogud, king of Mauritania Tingitana, had a ſtrong 
gariſon in it, which ſallying out upon a body of the Pompeians, 


_ repulſed them with great ſlaughter, driving many of them in- 


to the ſea, and the reſt on board their ſhips. No traces of 
this city, as far as we can recollect, are now remaining ®. 


Molechath, or Mulucha, and Galapha, which Ptolemy * Molo- 


ces in Tingitania, mult belong to Numidia, if the (B) Mo- chath and 


lochath Galapha. 


Prin. 3 ubi ſup. ut & Pol Ys. apud Plin. ibid. * Mer. 


alioſq; apud Aldret. I. iii. c. 31. PIX. I. v. c. 2. Pror. 


ubi ſup. Ax rox ix. itinerar. MaRMoL, DTA Croix,MoeLL, &c. 
m HIT. de bell. African. c. 23. 


(Bj This appears from Florus and Frontinus, who affirm the * 


treſs of Mulucha to have been in Fugurtha's dominions, and con- 
| ſequently in Numidia. Salluſt likewiſe confirms this, when he gives 


us an account of the fiege and reduction of that place by the Romans 
in 


Prot. & MARK. ubi, ſup. Procoy. de bell. Vandal. I. ii. Is 1- 
pon. HisPALENS. I. xv. c. 1. Vide etiam Au Tom iM. MARTIA. 


oh 
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lchath, Mulucha, and Malva, be the ſame river, as Dr Shaw 
has rendered probable ; and therefore we ſhall ſay nothing 

: more of them here *. 
Herpi Herpes, a town upon the Mauritanian bank of the Mulucha, 
lying at a conſiderable diſtance from the city Molochath in a 


northern direction. As to any further particulars of this place, 


we are intirely in the dark “. 
Vo'nbilis, Mela ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Priſciana, amongſt the 
Gilda, @:d principal inland towns of Tingitania. Ptolemy ſays, that Vo- 


Priſciana. jy þjl;s was one of the moſt noted places of this country; and 


the itinerary makes it a Roman colony. From various au- 
thors it appears to be the Fez of the moderns. Gilda is taken 
notice of likewiſe by Stef hans, as a city of good repute. 
They were all ſituated in the heart of the country ; but the 
ſpots of ground, occupied by them, cannot, with preciſion, 
be aſcertained. ' However, Marmol aſſerts, that Meguinex, 
anſwers to Gd, which he corruptly calls Silda r. | 


Tocooh. A little to the ſouth of Volubilis ſtood the Tocoloſida of 
Ca. Pizleniy. According to M.rmol, Amergue, a City three leagues | 


lrowm the river Fguz/e, in the province of Habat, anſwers to 
the antient Tocoleſida; but, as that author is very inaccurate, 
we cannot, in this pa ticulat, intirely depend upon him 4. 


Triſidis. Txt {rijidis of Ptolemy, according to that geographer, 
could nut be far from the neighbourhood of Tacolofida., Mar- 
mel ſays, that it way built by the Romans, which we can 


ſcarce believe, upon a 1:1ng ground. The ſame author inti- 
mates, that ben Gezzr, in his geography, will have it to have 
been built by the giants, ſome of whoſe bones, of an enor- 


mous ſiz:z, tc aſſerts to haie been taken out of ſeveral anti- 


ent tombs in his time. 


Gontiana. Gontiana ſtands ſouth-weſt of Tocolaſida, near the river 


Sala, and not far from mount Atlas, Marmol informs us, 


"-PTOL. ubi ſup. Sha w's geogr obſerv. re'at. to the kingd. of 


Alg p 10-16. » ProL.ubiſup. Pre. ubi ſup Mer. 


]. n ex emend If Voſtii, Sr. Brzenr de urb. Antonin, 


itinerar. MaTuOI HaRR Is in biblioth. Mo LI. N. & 


MARuor, ubi ſup. 


in the Jugurtbine war. From Cellarius, in conformity to the old 
_ geographers, it ſeems probable, that Ga/apha was ſouth eaſt of 
AJulucha ; and therefore, that what has been obſerved of the former, 


holds more ſtrongly with regard to the latter (2). 


. 8 rat. 7 iii. c. 9. ex. 3. 
Salluft. in Jugurtb. Cellar. geograph. ant. J. iv. c. 7. 


that 
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that a ſmall town, by the doors called Gamaa, upon the 
road between Fez and Mequinez, is the antient Gontiana ; as 
like wiſe, that this place, though ſtrong by nature, has, for 
ſome time, been almoſt entirely depopulited and de mo- 
liſhed *. 

Banaſe, Banaſſa, or Banaſa Valentia, was ſeated in the Banaſa. 
neighbourhood ot the river Subur, at a very conſiderable diſ- 
tance, in a northern direction, from Gontzana. Pliny ſeems 
to intimate, that Banaſa was ſeventy- five miles from L1xus, 
thirty-five from Volubilis, and as many from the Atlantic o- 
cean. That author, in the ſame place, ſays, that Zabba, 
which Ptolemy calls Babba Julia Campeſiris, was an inland 
town, forty miles from Lixus; and that Auguftus planted a 
Roman colony there. This likewiſe the curious may find 
confirmed by the legends on ſome antique coins exhivited by 
Goltziusf, 

Chalce or Chalca, a city of Mauritania Tingitana, men- — 
tioned by Scylax and Hecatæus; but in what part of that re- 1 5 
gion we are to look for it, cannot now be determined. Pto— 
lemy takes notice of a town called Carcome or Carcama; which 
Bochart will have to be the Chalce of Scylax and Hecotœus, 
ſince thoſe two words are of the ſame import in the Syriac 
and Greek languages. They fignify braſs or copper; which 
ſeems to intimate, that this place was near ſome copper-mine, 
from whence it deduced its name : and that there was a fa- 
mous coppcr-mine in Tixgitanta, appears from Strabo. Pto- 
lemy makes his Carcoma to be not very remote from Jol, or 

Julia Cæſurca, but betwixt it aud Gades, However, the in- 
accuracy of that geographer in many points, will not permit 
us to infer from thence, that this place, which he aſſerts to 
be a maritime city, is to be ſought tor in Mauritania Cæſuri- 
enſis. On the contrary, we can ſcarce doubt of its having 
appertained to Tingitania, from what we find advanced by 
Strahs, To what has been ſaid we may add, that Polybius 

cenſures Polyhi/tor, for affirming Chalcea to be the proper 
name of a Libyan city, ſince, according to him, the copper 
mine above-mentioned only was ſo called *. 

Calamintha, a town of Libya, probably of Mauritania, Calamin- 

taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecatæus, whoſe ſituation tha. 
is unknown. However, Boc hart has ventured to affert, that 
It ſtood. on an eminence or riing- -ground, This notion has 


N I os 
* © he * 8 


x Idem "EF ( N & Pro ubi ſup. GoLTz. apud Cellar. I. iv. 
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| been ſuggeſted to him by the word itſelf ; for he looks upon 4 
Calamintha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phænician 
r galmitha, an eminence or a city built upon an emi- 
nence. From hence he likewiſe infers, that it muſt have been 
of a Phænician original u. 
We muſt here beg leave to inform our readers, that Mar- 
inaccuracy. mg] has diſcovered his inaccuracy, not to ſay ignorance, in 
many particulars ; for he has either corrupted ſeveral of Pto- 
lemy's names of cities, or aſſigned names, pretended to be 
taken from Ptolemy, to ſeveral places, that are not to be found 
in his geography, as will appear to every one, who will be at 
the trouble to compare theſe two authors. His comparative 
geography is likewiſe frequently not to be relied upon; for 
which reaſon we have made but few extracts from him. As 
for Vobrix, Thicath, Ceuta, and many more inconſiderable 
towns mentioned by the antient geographers, which are ſcarce 
ever taken notice of in hiſtory, nay, all traces of which are 
in a manner, loſt, we have thought proper to paſs them over 
in filence; neither are we apprehenſive, that, for this, it will 
be deemed neceſſary to make any apology v. — 
Rivers of TE firſt river of Tingitania, if it does not appertain to 
Tingitania Numidia, is the Malva, Malvana, Chylemath, Molochath, 
or, Mulncha ; for it went by all theſe names. That theſe 
names denoted the ſame river, will appear from a careful ex- 
amination of what the old geographers have advanced on this 
head. Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, give the ſame ſituation to 
the Chylemath and Mulucha, making it the common boundary 
of Numidia and Tingitania. Strabo alſo affirms his Molochath 
to ſeparate the country of the Maſefyli, i. e. Numidia, from 
Mauritania, i. e. Tingitama ; and laſtly, the author of the 
itinerary, who was coiemporary with Ptolemy, poſitively aſ- 
ſerts, that the Malva, or Malvana, limited the two Mau- 
ritaniæ, i. e. Tingitanma, and that part of Numidia joining 
to it. From whence, as it does not appear from hiſtory, that 
the limits of thoſe two kingdoms were ever changed, but, on 
the contrary, probable that they never were, we may fairly 
infer, that the above-mentioned variety of names points out 
one and the fame river, the Mullotiah of the preſent weſtern 
Aoors. 2. The next river, meriting any attention, is the 
Thaluda, Taluda, or Tamuda of Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
which empried itſelf into the Mediterranean, conſiderably nearer 
the ſtraights than the former. Pliny repreſents this as navi- 


Marmol's 


u HzronoL. & HCA Tr. apud Steph. Byzant. de urb. BocnAAT. 
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gable, and conſequently as a conſiderable river. The diffe- 
rent names given it by different geographers, ſeem to counte- 
nance what we have juſt offered in relation to the Mulucha (C). 
3. The river Zelis, or Zilia, near the city of the ſame name, al- 
ready mentioned. 4. The Lixus, already taken notice of, when 
we gave ſome account of the city ſo called. Scylax, in his 
periplus, mentions a river not far from the Lixus but betwixt 
it and the ſtraights, which, Salmaſius thinks, ought to be 
called Adonis; but as to its courſe, or indeed any particulars 
at all relating to it, we are intirely in the dark. 5. The Su- 
bur, a large and navigable river, fifty miles from the Lixus. 
Tt paſſed by the city of Banaſa, as has been lately obſerved. 
6. The Sala, which took its courſe, according to Pliny, near 
the confines of the Sahara. 7. The Duus, Caſa, Aſama, 
Phthuth, and other rivers either in, or upon, the borders of 
Libya Interior (D), recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are 
intirely unknown to us, as indeed they were to thole geogra- 

phers themſelves * (E). ; 
TRE 


* STRans: MET. Prix. Proll. ubi ſup. & alib. Ax ron ix. 
itinerar. SCYLax. CaR T AND. in peripl. ex emend. Claud. Salmaſii. 


(C) Pro lemy's Vallona diſcharged itſelf into the ſea not far from 
the narroweſt part of the ſtraights of Gibraltar, near the place 
where the town Alcazar Saguir, as Marmol calls it, or, accordin 
to Moll, Alcazar Quiwir, 1. e. the great palace, at preſent ſtands. 
It appears to us not improbable, that the preſent rivers Sebou, Gue- 
ron, Ommirabih, and Sus, anſwer to the Subur, Sala, Duus, and 
Cuſa, of Ptolemy, Our readers may poſſibly be of the ſame opinion, 
when they have diligently examined Prolemy's geographical deſcrip- 
tion of that part of Mauritania contiguous to the Atlantic ocean, 
and maturely weighed what has been advanced in a former note (3). 

(D To theſe may be added, from P:o/emy, 1. Mount Diur, which 
might poſſibly have been near the river of the ſame name. 2, 
Mount Phocra, extending from the Atlas Minor, to Ruſadir, between 
the promontories Metagonitis and Seftiarium. The modern name 
of this mountain, or rather ridge of mountains, is Fibbel el Hadeth, 
i. e. the mountain of iron, according to Ortelius. 3. The Durduc, 
already mentioned in the hiſtory of Numidia (4). 

(E) That Ptolemy knew little of the geography of this part of 
Mauritania, is generally acknowledged ; but will moſt evidently 


appear from ſeveral circumſtances, which we ſhall beg leave to throw 


together here. 1. Darodt or Darodus, is evidently the ſame name 
with Dorath, which Prolemy makes to be the name of a town upon 


(3) Prol. Marmol, Moll, Tc. ubi ſup. (4) Pit hk: Orte 
aliig; geograph, 
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Tux chief capes or promontories of Tingitania were the 
following: 1. The Metagonitis of Ptolemy, and the Meta go- 
nium of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in his 
time was, called cape Caſaſa, having a town of the ſame name 
built upon it. Strabo intimates, that a conſiderable extent of 
territory, Whoſe ſoil was of a dry and ſandy nature, in the 
neighbourhood of this promontory, went by the ſame name 
amongſt the Mauritanians, This was different from the 
Terra Metagonitis of Pliny, and the Metagonium of Mela, 


near the mouth of the Ampſaga. For their farther ſatisfaction 


on this head, we muſt refer our curious readers to the learned 


Lucas Heljtenius, who has favoured the world with a particu- 


lar account of both the Metagonia, in his notes upon Ortelius, 
2. The Seftiarium promontorium of Ptolemy, or the Ru//adi 
of the Itinerary. 3. The promontorium Oleaſtrum, ſo called, 
according to ſome, from the prodigious number of wild olives 


the Diur ; as therefore that river, which is the ſouthern limit of 
the kingdom of Sus, is at this day called Dar ot, or Darodus, by 
the Moors, it muſt be allowed, that Plolemy's Dorath, not far from 


the borders of Gætulia, was a river, and probably that which he 


calls Diur. 2. As this was the ſouthern limit of the country we 


are now upon, ſuppoſing it to extend as far to the ſouthward as 


even the pre ſent kingdom of Sus does, the river Phthuth muſt be 
to the north of it, and not to the ſouth, as Prolemy aſſerts; agree- 


ab'y hereto, Marmol makes Tenſiſt, the next river to the Das odus, 


in a northerly ſituation, to be the Ph:huth of Ptolemy. 3 As the 
mouth of the Darodus lies in about twenty eight degrees north 


latitude, about four degrees and a half from the tropic of Cancer, it 


miſt have been in nearly the ſame latitude with Prolemy*s P: mpontiorium © 


Ujadium, and, conſequently, much farther to the ſouthward than he 
extends the Diur. 4. Even the Promontorium Uſadium, the Mons Solis, 


Pius Myſecaras, Fortus Hirculis, Tamuifiga, and all tne other p aces he 


h is fixed to the ſouth of he Diur either are to be placed tothe ror l- 


ward of it, orelſe,in antient times, belonged to Libye Inter ier, a1 d not 


2g a:ia. 5 From Ma, mol, Gramaxe, and ſome of the moſt accurate 
m dern obſervations, it appears, that the towns of Suriga und Lala, 
Tivers Una, Agna. ala. &c. to uhch Prolemy aſſigns a outhert ſicu— 
ation in reſpect of the Diur, or Darodus, are real north of it 

Some of our readers may poſſibly imagine, that Prolem:'s Dara- 
aus, or Daras, which he places in about fifieen degrees perl. ia- 
utude, Was the ſame river, as the modern Daradi, or Darodus, 
which in Mr QGenex's map of Africa, is hkewile called Dras Bur 
admitting this ſuppoſition, Ptolemy will be out in the parailel he 
„dgns it about thirteen degrees; WHICh is a greater error than any 
oi the preceding (5). . 
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growing upon it. 4. The Phebi promontorium. 5. The 
cape Cotes, Cottes, or Ampeluſia, not far from Tingis, taken 
notice cf by Mela, Ptolemy, and Strabo. The moderns call 
it cape Spartel, From Mela and Bochart it appears, that Co- 
tes and {mpeluſia were words of the ſame import in the Phæ- 


CAP. 2. 


nician and Greek languages; and that they were deduced from 


tl -- apes the promontory abounded with. 6. Mons Solis, 
F. entorium Herculis, and Uſadium, of which Ptolemy has 
han. don to us nothing but the bare names J. 


Aw oNGST the principal mountains of Mauritania Tingi- Mountain 


tea WE are to rank, x. Abyle, Abyla, Abila, Abina, Min- 


, or Abenna, for ſuch a variety of names it had, a moun- 


an on the African fide of the ſtraights of Hercules, 
called by the antients one of Hercules's pillars. 
and Abennd ſeem to have been names given it by the 
Arabs, and the others it received from the Phanicians. They 
were all derived from its height, as has been clearly evinced 
by A Arete, and Bochart. It has been mentioned by Strabo, 
Mio, Ptolemy, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Feſtus 
If we are not miſtaken, it is now 
called, by our countrymen, Apes Hill; an appellation which 
very well agrees with what has been related of it by the anti- 


ents, or, at leaſt, the country adjacent to it. 2. The Septem 


Fratres of Mela, and the Heptadelphi of Ptelemy, almoſt con- 
tigious to Ayla. 3. Mount Cotta, not far from the Læxinus. 
4. That remarkable chain of hills called mount Atlas, which, 
accoi ding to Oroſius, ſeparated the fruitful land from the bar- 
ren, or, in the ſtyle of the natives, the Tell from the Sahara. 
The antients likewiſe inform us, that theſe mountains were 


Abinna 


known by the names Dyris, Alyris, Dyrim, and Adderim, 


i. e. great, high, lofty, or the Southern l1mt, as mount At- 
las is generally eſteemed to be with reſpe& to Tixgitaria and 
Numidia. However, Dr. Shaw aſſures us, thut the part of this 
lo:ig- continued ridge of mountains, which fell under his oh- 
ſervation, in height could not ſtand in competition either with 
the 4/ps or Apenrines. He tells us, that if we conceive a 


nomber of hills, uſually of the perpendicular heiglit of four, 


five, or fix hundred yards, with an eaſy aſcent, and ſeveral 
groves of fruit and foreſt-trecs, riſing up in a ſucceſſion of 
ranges one behind another; and that if to this proſpect we here- 


and here add a rocky precipice of a ſuperior eminence, and 


diffcult acceſs, and place upon the fide or ſummit of it x 


mud-walled Dafhkrah, or village of the Katzles ; we thall 


W STRam. MEL. Prin. Pror.. ubi ſup. Lucas HolsTex1vus 
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then have a juſt and lively idea of theſe mountains, without 
paying any regard to the nocturnal flames, melodious ſounds, 


or the laſcivious revels, of ſuch imaginary beings, as the an- 


tients have, in a peculiar manner, attributed to this place 2. 
Tus chief ports of this country were. 1. The Ruſadir 
of Pliny, or Ry/ſJadirum of Ptolemy already mentioned. The 
Itinerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tells us, 
that the neighbouring tg ogg was from thence denomi- 
nated cape Rufad:. That at the bottom of the Sinus 
E mporicus, wheie * ſeems to have been a town furniſhed 
with inns, warehouſes, and all manner of accommodations 
for the Phænicium mierehants, who frequented this place from 
almoſt the earl | ages to the time of Auguſtus, Pliny calls 
the bay the Sinus Saguti, which Bochart would willingly have 
read Sinus Seguri ; tune that lection would enable him to de- 
duce the word i: vm Y- fachur, mercator, the being fre- 


| quently amongſt the Cantal, pronounced as the 3, of which 


he produces ſomè inſtances, and conſequently to aſſign it the 
ſame ſignification as Enporicus. 3. Cotes, Cottes, or Cotta, 


a port or bay mentioned by ocyiax, which may poſſibly have 


been in tic nc izhbourhocd of cape Cotta above-mentioned ; 


and if { that author has not given it a right ſituation, ſince be 


places it between cape Merci: and the ftraights of Hercules. 


4. Rvſibis, or Rutubis, an harbour taken notice of by Pliny 


and Pt: len, in the ſouth, witern part of Mauritania, be- 
tween the riv.rs Ca and Niur. 5. Myſocaras, a port ſome 
miles to the ſouth of Rufe, wot far from the river Phthuth. 
This was the fouthern port «i furritania, mentioned by the 
antients, being almoſt coni;:ucwus to the northern confines of 
Getulia®. 


Wr ſhall now proceed to the principal iſlands, on the coaſt 


of Tirgitavia, which were &25wn to the old geographers : 
1. The Tres Iiſulæ, of the: re fy already mentioned, 


where there is now good ie = e Himall veſſels, were ſituated 
to the nortli-weſt of the Ale at the diſtance of ten 
miles. 2. Gezira, or rathe: Vgefrab, a ſmall iſland in the ri- 
ver Lixus, about three leu cc digg to Mirmal and Leo, 
from the ſca, and thirte fron ity of Fez. . Pliny tells us, 
that in his time this ii na ich olives; and inti- 
2 Iidem ibid. Fr r Avi | + 3A 4 ANNA IAN MA R - 
CELLIN. Ogos mus, HILO HiUS, I'ZETZES, 
aliiq; mult. Vide et DR. | | „ ., ICHIND Bo- 
CHART. & Shaw 101 14P | \ 101 AN- 
ro ix, itinerar ub: > Aale. 
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mates, that the antients placed the gardens of the Heſperides 
here. He farther relates, that there was an altar, ſacred to 
Hercules, ſtill remaining in it when he wrote. Aldrete be- 
lieves, that this iſland, by the frequent inundations of the ri- 
ver, was, in proceſs of time, laid intirely under water, and 
at laſt converted into that lake called, by the Spaniards, La- 


guna grande, or the great lake, a little above the city and har- | 


bour of Larache. 3. Ptolemy's Pœna and Erythia (F), 
two ſmall obſcure iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, oppoſite to the 


tract between his Major and Minor Atlas. 4. The Fifule 


Purpurariæ, which Pliny aſſures us faccd the country of the 
Autololes. The natives of theſe iſlands were famous for dying 
that colour called the Gælulian purple, which brought great 
advantage to king 7uba, who according to the ſame author, firſt 
diſcovered: them. Father Hardouin aſſerts, that they are the 
iſlands called at this day Madera (G), and Porto Santo, being 
. induced 


(F) The iſland Erythia is now called Mogazor, and has a caſtle in 


it of conſiderable firength. This is defended by a gariſon of two 


hundred men, who are poſted there to ſccure the gold mines 


in the neighbouring country, from which tis about five miles 


o | 
(G) Madera, or, as the Sani ard call it, Madeira, is an ifland of 
the Atlantic ocean, betwixt thirty-two and thirty-three deg. north 


lat. about fixty miles broad, ſeventy-five long, and an hundred 
and eighty in circumference. Though it ſeems to have been 


known to the antients, yet it lay concealed for many generati- 
ons; and was at laſt diſcovered by the Portugucſe, commanded 
by Don Juan Zarco, and Don Triſtaus Lax, A. D 1419. Others 
maintain, that one Juan Machen. an Engli/>man, diſcovered it in 
the year of our Lord 1344. Be that as it will, the Portigueſe took 
poſſeſſion of it in the year above mentiored, and are til! almoſt 
the only nation inhabiting it. Ihe modern name Madera of Ma- 


geira, was derived from the vaſt ſtore of wood with which it was 


ſtocked; the Portigueſe, at their firſt landing, finding it little bet- 


ter than a thick foreſt. In order, therefore, to render the 
ground capable of cultivation, they ſet fire to this wood, which, 
according to their writers, occaſioned a covfi:ipration of ſeven 


years continuance. It is now very fertile, producing in great a- 


bundance, the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt delic:ous fruits, eſpe- 


cially oranges, lemons, and pomegranates, together with corn, 
honey, and wax. It alſo abounds with boars and other wild beaits, 


as likewiſe with all ſorts of fowis, beiides numerous groves of 
"dar trees. The air of Madera is more temperate than that of 


*he Canaries; and conſequently itz condition cannot be inferior 


(6) Moll, de la Croix, &c, 
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induced thereto by Pliny, who places them betwixt the 
Straights and the Fortunate Iſlands. 5. The Inſulæ Brite 


(H), or Fortunatæ, of Statius Seboſus, Fuba, Pliny. and 
| EE Strabo. 


to that of any of thoſe iſlands. The towns are Monchico, Santa 


Croce, and Funzal, its metropolis, ſo called from the prodig ous 
quantity of fennel at firſt found growing in its neigbourhood It 


is now the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archliſhyp 
of Liſbon; and the ſeat of a Portugueſe governor. Notwith- 
ſtanding father Hardouin's opinion, ſome authors make it the Cerne, 
or Cerne Atlantica, of the antients. If this be admitted, it was a- 
mous for the production of thoſe hawks ſo well known in Mafia, 


according to Pliny. As that author places this Ceyne in the Hr. | 


lantic ocean, and from the circumſtance juſt mentioned it appears 
to have been not remote from Maſhlia, ſuch a ſentiment cannot 
well be deemed intirely groundleſs. Whichever of theſe notions 
we eſpouſe, Madera ſeems formerly to have appertained to Mau 
Titania. | | 

Porto Santo lies at a ſmall diſtance from Madera, and is unde: 
the juriſdiction of the {ame biſhop and governor as fader 
only eight miles in compaſs ; but the foil is extreme y fruitful. 
*Tis remarkable, that this iſland produces the beſt honey and wax 
in the world. | | 5 | | 

Beſides the two aforeſaid iſlands, there is another called by the 
Spaniards Ila Defierta, i e. the deſolate iſſand, (even miles diſtant 
from the eaſlern coaſt of Madera. Bat this being inconſiderable, 
on account of the ſterility of its ſoil, and its ſmall extent, it is ſuf- 
ficient juſt to have mentioned it (7). 

(H The Fortunate iſlands, or, as they are at preſent called, the 


Madera, welt of the ſouthern coaſt of Mauritania, and betwixt 
twenty-leven and thirty degrees north lat. Their names are Palma, 
Hierro, Gomera, Teneriſte, Gran Canaria, Fuerteventura, and Lan- 
arte. Palma and Hiero lie moſt to the weit. Their ſoil is rich; 
they have good paſture ground, produce excellent wine, ſugar, 
Sc. and abound in fruit. They have each of them a town of 
the ſame name. The firſt is ſeven Leagues long, fix broad, and 
twenty-two in Circumference ; the latter ten leagues long, ſeven 
broad, and twenty-ſix round. Hierro has a commodious haven ; 
and Palma a volcano that emits vaſt quantities of ſuiphureous matter, 
as we learn from Juan Nunez de Pena. On the weſlern point of 
Hierro mott modern geographers place the firſt meridian. Gomera. 
ſmuated to the fouth of Palma, is very fruitful, affording plenty 
of grain, apples, ſugar, and wine, with paſtures for numerous 


$9) F lin L. * ©. 8. . e 3. & a'th Vide etiam Marmol, Dad, 
Vf. ad Vet. Nell, Pory, & Hatlu;t, tom ii p. 2, Oc. | 
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Strabo. Ptolemy gives theſe iſlands too ſouthern a ſituation, 
affirming them to lie on the coaſt of Libya Interior, whercas 


herds of cattle. It takes up twenty-two leagues in compaſs, and 
has a conſiderable town of the ſame name, beſides a very capacious 
harbour. Tenerife, to the eaſt of Hierro, is ſaid to be fixty mi es 


long. In it there is a famous mountain, called the Pico of Tene- 


riffe, frequently covered with ſnow ; which renders it probab'e, 
that this iſland was Pliny's Niwvaria, and Prolemy's Ninguaria The 
Pico i an aſcent of about fifteen miles, and five in perpendicular 
height, We are told, that when theſe iſlands were diſcovered by 
M. Jean de Betancourt, a French gentleman, for Don Jun king of 
Caſtile, in 1405. the inhabitants of Texeriffe were under ſeveral 
kings, who lived in caves; and that they kept the bodies of their 
anceſtors dried like mummies. The rowns in it are, Se Chriflopher 
de la Languna, Santa Crux, Rotava, or Oratava, Rialejo, and Cara- 
chico Canaria, or Gran Canaria, had the ſame name amongit tl. e 
antients, as we learn from Pliuy; fo that 'tis probab'e, it was not 
| 9 by the Spaniards, as ſome writers ſu gell 
ome knowledge of it has been retained all along from the Nomar 
times, ſince the name aſſigned it by the Romans has been preſe ved 
to the preſent times. It is eleven leagues broad, twelve long, 


thirty. eight in compaſs, and about thirty from cape Boſador Irs 


ſituation is eaſt of Tenerife, and its capital city Palma. Palmes, 
or Canaria In fertility it equals, at leaſt, if it does not exceed, 
any of the others. Fuerteventura is eaſt of Gran Canaria, and 
about twenty-hve leagues from the continent of Africa Vis 
likewiſe fruitful, and has four towns, Tarafala, Lanagala, Pozs 
Negro, and Fuerteventura. Lanzarete, north of the former, and in all 
points anſwering to the reſt, has three towns, Cayas or Lanzarote, 
Puerto de Nast, and Puerto de Cavallos, Though the ſeven are 
the principal iſlands that go under the name of the Canaries, yet 
there are ſeveral others in the neighbournood of leſs note; as the 
Na de los Lobos, ſituated between Fuerteventura and Lanza» te ; 
the Salvatice lying farther towards the north-weſt ; beſide Rocca 
Gratio/a, Santa Clara, and Alagranza, on the north of Lavzaerote. 
They are all ſubject to the king of Spain; and Canaria is the fee 


of a b:ſhop, ſubje& to the me:ropo itan of Sevil. Canaria ſor- 


me:ly produced a ſort of dates, and pine apples, in conſiderable 
plenty, according to Pliny. In the rivers alio of theſe if] :nd- grew 
the plant Papyrus, as in the Nile, if the ſame author may be cre- 
dited From the cuſtom of preſerving the bodies of their anceſtois, 
in the manner above mentioned, it teems probable, that the an- 
tieat inhabitants of Tenerife were either a co'ony of the Fthief ian, 
or deſcended from the firit progenitors of that people; ſince, uit 
ſuch a cuſtom prevailed in very early times amongſt them, we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus (8), 


8) Diod Sic. I. iii p. 148. Ed. Rhodoman Plin. I. vi. c. 32. 
Hakiuyt, Herbert, Moll, Atl. geogr c. 
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they are in the ſame parallel with the ſouthern part o fMaurita- 
nia, according to Strabo (I) ; which ſeems to tally with the 
beſt modern accounts and obſervations. The antients did 
not agree in fixing the number of theſe iſlands ; Marcellus made 
them ten; ſeven of which he affirms to have been ſacred to 
Proſerpina, and the other three to Pluto, Ammon, and Nep- 
tune. Pliny and Ptolemy from Juba, relate, that there weie 
fix of them; and Seboſus, as well as Plutarch, only two. 
One of them Pliny and Ptolemy call Ombro:, Ombrios, and 
Pluvialia ; the former author, two others Junonia; the latter 
Junonia, and the inacceſſible iſland. The other three Pliny 
and Prolemy, according to Iſaac Voſſius, named Capraria, 
Canaria, and Ninguaria, or Nivaria. Ombrios was uninha- 
bited, and deſtitute of water at all times, but when it rained ; 


from which circumſtance it derived it name. This iſland pro- 
duced a ſort of canes, ſome of which were black, and others 


white; out of the former the Mauritanians expreiled a liquor 
of a bitter taſte; and out of the latter a pleaſant kind of 
drink. In one of the Junonians there was a ſmall temple 


| built of ſtone Capraria abounded with monſtrous lizards. 


Nivaria was always covered with ſnow ; and Canaria over- 


run with dogs of an enormous ſize, two of which were pie- 
ſented to king Juba. From hence they had their names aſ- 
ſigned them. They all abounded with apples, and other 


ſorts cf fruit, as well as honey and all kinds of birds. Their 
rivers were full of the Sz/ur;, a kind of ſhad-fiſh, &c. In 
ſhort, the antients ſo highly eſteemed them, on account of 
their happy climate, ſalubrious air, and fertile ſoil, that the 


ſtyled them the fortunate iſſuudo, and fixed here their EHHan 
fields b. 


Cux i- 


b Prof ubi ſup. & I iv. c 6. Prix. I. vi. c 32. Srarius 
SEBOSUs, & JUBa apud PII x. ibid Sr AE ſub init. Max CEI- 
Lus in Æthiopic apud PRO Lu, Il. i in Timæ PLuT. in Serior. 
Soli c. 24. Is. Voss. ad Mel. I. iii. c. 19. & Jacon. PRERIZOx. 


ad lian 1. iii. c. 18. Vide etiam Joan. HA AO in. ad Plin. ubi 
ſup. & Al PDRET. I. iv. c. 9 


(I) The beſt modern obſerrations tally with Sprabe, if, with 


that author and Ptolemy, we extend the ſouthern limits of Mauri- 


tenia, as far to the ſouthward as within three degrees, or leſs, of 
the tropic of Cancer; but if, with the moderns, we will not allow 
it to reach beyond the mouth of the Darodus, in nearly twenty. 
eight degrees north latitude, the Iaſalæ Fortunatæ will ſeem to 
have partly appertained to Gætulia. For our part we are inclined to 
believe, that part of the kingdom of Sus and Morocco, particularly 


the 
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Cur1o0s1TIES, moſt worthy obſervation, were, 1. The Curio/ities. 
Vines, grapes, reeds, &c. towards the confines of Libya In- 
terior, of a moſt prodigious and incredible ſize, mentioned 
by Strabo. 2. The trees growing in the iſland Ombrios, or 
Pluvialia, and the liquor extracted from them; which ſome 
learned men have imagined to be the ſugar-canes and moloſſus 
of the moderns. 3. The river in the ſouthern parts of Tin- 
gitania, which overflowed all the adjacent country, and fer- 
rilized it in the ſame manner as the Ne did Egypt; for, 
that there was ſuch a river in this diſtri, appears from the 
beſt modern obſervations compared with Strabe. 4. The ſe- 
veral remarkable ruins of Roman antiquties ſtill remaining. 
5. The narrow deſcent of many fathom deep, a few miles 
* Tangier, which leads into a ſort of cave, from whence 
are paſſages into ſubterraneous apartments, deſigned undoubted- 
ly by the antients as repoſitories for their dead, there being 
found in them many urns and ftatues with Punic inſcriptions 
upon them. We ſhall reſerve all other curious particulars for 
the hiftory of the Sharifs in Fez and Morocco e. 


SECT. 


The antiquity, government, laws, religion, language, cu 
tom, arts, &c. of the Mauritanians. 


HA the deſcendants of Phut firſt peopled Mauri- The anti- 
tania, as well as the tract between the Triton and guity of the 
the Mulucha, has been already obſerved from various Maurita- 

authors. That the Phænicians likewiſe planted colonies here nians. 
in very early ages, appears from the teſtimonies already pro- 
duced. To which we may add, that from Hirtius, Appian, 

and Dio, as explained by A!drete, it may be inferred, that 

the Arabs are to be ranked amongſt ſome of the moſt antient 
inhabitants of this country. Their authority is ſupported 


© STRAB. PLin. PToL. ubi ſup. J. Leo ArKIc AN. Marwor, 
De La Croix, Mor, &c. me 


the province of Guzula, or Gezula, together with the diſtri con- 
tiguous to the town of Meſ/a, belonged to the Gerulians, as 
will be rendered probable when we come to the hiſtory of that 


people (9). — 5 
(9) Vil Strab. Plin. Pol. De Ia Cvir, Ie, alieſp: geogr. fu. 
laudat. | 
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by that of the African hiſtorians, or rather à tradition 
of the Africans, as we learn from Leo and Mar mol. 
Tue Mau-:tanians bordering on the confines of Getulia, 
particularly thoſe in the neighbourhood of the Pharuſii, who 
were probably intermixed with them, might have been the 
prozeny of the Perſians, whom ſeveral authors of repute 
afi in to have ſettled here in very remote times. As the 
Egyptians, in the reign of Ammon, conquered the Atlantides, 
a nation ſeated on mount Atlas, we may look upon them 
likewiſe as progenitors of the antient Mauritanians. Should 
it be admitted, that any number of Perſians ever fixed their 
habitations in ſo remote a region, tis likely, that they either 
attended Her cules in his Libyan expedition, as ſeveral writers 
aſſert, or tormed part of the body of Arabs above-mentioned ; 
tor that they came by ſea, in the manner related by Salluft, 


is utterly improbable. Be that as it will, that the Pharufz: 


deduced their origin from the Perfians ſeems to be inſi- 
nuated by the near reſemblande of the word Pharuſti to a 
name given the Perſiuns in fcripture, viz. D Paras 
Paras (K), Praras, or Pharus; tor it may be pronounced 
all tzele was. This ſeems not a little to ſupport the autho- 
1 ot Ala, Pliny, aud others. As the Perſian and Indian 
dominious were contigubus, it is no wonder we ſhould find 
the antient Yuri, conſidered as the attendants of Hercules, 
cal d Indiant by Strabo. Accoiding to Leo, ſome of the 
Alser, and other Africans in his time, believed themſelves 


to be deſcenues from certain tribes of Sabzans, 4 people of 
Arabia Felix, who were chaſed out of their native country 
eher by the A/yrians or Ethiopians. Others, if we may 


credit the ſavic author, gave out, that their anceſtors were 
driven out of Aſia by a powerful enemy, and purſued into 


Greece; from whence they made their eicape into Barbary, 


Icaving their purtuers in poſſeſſion oi tne country they laſt a- 
rBandoned : but this, he adds, was to be underſtood only of 


the winte nations inhabiting ſome parts of weſtern Bar- 
bury and Numiaia. Marmol relates from the African hiſto- 


rians, that ive tribes of Sabeans under the conduct of Melec 
Igriqui king of Aruvia Felix, firſt ſpr:ad themſelves over 
ſome of the eaſtern parts of Barbary ; and that Tut, the 

(K) It may not be improper, in order to ſtrengthen what is 
here obſerved, to take notice, that dd Pharfi, a Perſian, ap- 
proaches very near the worſt Pharufii ; eſpecially if we give it a 


pÞ us Char. e, or $,jac, termination. From the parts of Scripture 


in which the word i, uſed, it appears pretty plain, that it was a 
Fer fian proper name; and fiom others, that the Hebr&ws called 
Feria Elam, and the Perfians Elamites 10). | 
| (10) Nebem. c. xii, v. 22. 
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grandſon of Cham, ſettled firſt in Tingitanta, giving name to 
the Tuteii, a people of that region. The African Tut, we 
apprehend, muſt either be Phut, one of Ham's younger ſons, 
or Lud, his grandſon. Nothing abſurd is implied in the laſt 
ſuppolition; for it appears, from the Feruſalem Targum, in 


conjunction with the ſacred hiſtorian, that Lud, the ih of 


Mijraim, may be conſidered as one of the firſt planters of 
Mauritania 4. 


Ir is generally imagined, that abſolute monarchy prevailed 3 
in Mauritania from the earlieſt ages, as well as in Egypt and ment. 


Numidia. Bocchar, Bacchus, and Bogud, from what we 
find related of them by the Roman hiſt.-rians, ſeem to have 
governed here with an uncontroulable ſway ; which is a fuf- 
ficient intimation, that their predeceſſors likewiſe were deſ- 
potic. However, we muſt obſerve from Appian, that ſeve- 
ral tribes of Moors, whom he calls aulwoya, were governed 
by their own laws, or, at leaft, under the direction of their 
own chiefs and leaders, in oppoſition to that form of govern- 
ment, which was eſtabliſhed in the greateſt part of the coun- 


try we are now upon. The independent Arabs, mentioned 


by Dr. Shaw, who are ſeated in the kingdoms of .f/gters and 


Tunis, and ſometimes hover about the frontiers of the empire 
of Morocco, may probably be the poſterity of theſe free-born 
Moors. Be that as it will, moſt of the provinces of M{:zuri- 


tania, if not the whole region, were ſubject to one prince in 
the reign of the elder Dronyſius. This we learn from Fuften, 


who ſays, that Hanne, a Carthaginian nobleman, in order to 


attain the ſovereignty of Carthage, to which he then aſpired, 
had recourſe to the king of the Mauri for aſſiſtance. Appian 


inſinuates, that not only in Numidia, whilft regal govern- 


ment flouriſhed there, but likewiſe in other neighbouring 


parts of Africa, and therefore probably Mauritania, ſeveral 


reguli, or heads of the Kabyles, as they now are called, 
were engaged in bloody wars one with another ; which evi- 
dently implies, that they muſt have exerciſed a ſovereign 


power. Notwithſtanding which, the great figure the Mauri 


or Maurufit made in Africa, that name extending æven to 


the borders of Africa Propria, before the Romans grew for- 
a See before c 1. Sect. 2, 3. Hir. de bel. Aﬀric. Ar- 


Plan. de bel civil. 1. 4. Dio, I. xlviii. I. Leo Arxicas. 
I. i Marmol, | i c. 1. & Pour. M. I. iii. c. 10. Prin, 
1 v. c. 8, STRAaB |. xvii. SALLUST in Jugurth. Dion. Sic. 
I. iii p 132, 133. edit Rhodoman.EsT. c. 1. ver. 3, Dan. c. 
vi. ver 9. & ver. 19 · Targ. in Gen. c. x. ver. 13. Ar Dat r. L 


midable 
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midable there, as appears from Fu/tin, is a ſufficient indica- 
tion, that moſt of them were united under one common 
head. The names Mauritania Propria or Tingitania re- 
ceived from thoſe of its kings, viz. Bogudiana, &c. clearly 
demonſtrate the vaſt extent of power they enjoyed. The 
form of government in, uſe, from the remoteſt antiquity, 
amongſt thoſe nations that firſt ſent colonies hither, evinces 
the ſame thing; as does that of the antient Numidians. who 
agreed with their neighihours the Mauruſi in almoſt all points 
whatſoever *. 

TAr ſome of the Mexritenians bad laws, or at leaſt 
certain political maxims and inftitutions, which ſerved as 
rules for the conduct of their chiefs, may be naturally infer- 
red from Appian; but none of theſe have been conveyed 
down tous. Nay, the Mauritanian monarchs themſelves, 
however abſolute, might have had ſome immutable laws, to 


ſteer their political courſe by, as we find the Medes and Per- 


ſians had. Appian's aulaoe, juſt mentioned, ſeem to ſuggeſt 
ſuch a thing, or, at leaſt, that laws were not intirely un- 


known in Mauritania f. 


Neptune ſeems to have been one of the principal objects of 5 
adoration in this country, which is a ſufficient proof, that 
the Napthubim or Nephthubim, of Moſes, extended them- 
ſelves into it; though the firſt ſeat of that people might pro- 


| bably, as Bochart and Arius Montanus imagine, have been 


in Marmorica and Cyrene. This deity and his wife Neptys N 
might receive their names from hence, Neptune, Neptys, ang 


| Naphthuim, ſignifying the king, queen, and people, of the 


ſea-coaſt. *Tis certain, that the Egyptians called the exteri- 


or parts of the earth promontories, and whatever bordered 


upon the ſea, and was waſhed by it, Neptys, The Sun and 

Moon likewiſe, in common with the other Libyan nations, 
they paid religious honours to. That they offered human 
ſacrifices to their gods, in imitation perhaps of the Phe nicians 
and Carthaginians, or ſome other antient nation, from whom 
their anceſtors came, is aſſerted by Seneca, From what Non- 
nus and others have advanced, it ſeems probable, that Bac- 


e Li v. I. xxix. c. 29. SAt.LUST, in Jugurth. Priv. I. ve. 
2. Hir de bell. Alex. SrRAB. l. xvii. Dio, I. xli. & alib. 
ArP1an in Libyc. lxvii. Prur. in Cæſ. in Pomp. in Anton & 
alib Just ix. I. xxi. c. 4. Ar IAN. de bell. civil. I. iv. I usr ix. 
ubi ſup. & 1. xix c. 2. PI IU x. ubi ſup. CELL ar. geogr. ant. l. 
iv Cc. & c. 7. ALDRET, ubi ſap. & I. iv. c. 20. Dr Saw in 
pref p 8. & alib. f Ar IAR. in Libyc. Ixvii. Es r. c. i. ver. 
19. & c. vii. ver. 8. Dan, c. vi. ver. 8, 12, 15. 
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chus was worſhipped by the Mauritanians, eſpecially as the 
Indians and Arabs adored him in a moſt particular manner. 
In ſhort, we are to form a notion of the Mauritanian reli- 
gion from that of the Egyptians, Phænicians, Perſians, and 
Carthagintans, already deſcribed, as weil as from chat of the 
old Arabs, which we hope ſoon to give our readers a ſuccint 


account of. What peculiarities, in this particular, the 


Mauritanians had, as doubtleſs they had ſome, have many ages 
ſince been buried in oblivion. However, it ſeems probable 
from Mela, that they either worſhipped Anteus, or paid di- 
vine honours to his ſhield ©. 


Tre Mauritanian language undoubtedly differed from the Language. 
Numidian in ſuch a manner only, as one dialect of the ſame 


tongue does from another; ſo that there is no room for us to 
be prolix on this head. As for the Mauritanian character, 


that ſeems to have been the ſame with the Numidian, thoſe 
letters on the coins formerly mentioned bearing an equal re- 


lation to the inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania, What 


has been juſt obſerved of the religion of the people we are now 
upon, viz. that it bore a near reſemblance and affinity te 


thoſe of the nations from whom the Mauritanians deduced 


their origin, will hold equally ſtrong with regard to their 
language. The tongue of the prelent Kabyles Dr. Shaw has 
given us a ſpecimen of, and poſſibly ſome traces of that of the 
antient Moors are ſtill remaining in it; but of this we are far 


from being certain. However, ſeveral words of the African 
vocabulary, which that learned and ingenious gentleman has 


obliged the world with, are reiuci'l: from the Oriental lan- 


guages, whatever he may inſiuuate to the contrary (L). 
15 The 


e Hr tobor. |. ii. AroLLopos. paſſ. Pix. in Pyth. od. 


iv. AyoLLON. Argonaut. I. iv. PLUTaRCa. de Iſid. Non Dio- 


nyſiac iii. v. 28. Gen, c x. ver 13. D. Hyeron YM. quæſt. Hebr. 
in Gen. c. x. ver. 13. PLAT. in Timæo, & in Crit. Dios. Sic. l. v. 
p. 233. Paurnus apud Pauſan. |. vii. e. 21. Prur, de Iſid. 


Dronys. HaLicarn ant. Rom l. i. &c. SEN ECG in Octav. Non, 
in Dionyſiac. ubi ſup & alib. Diov vs in Perieg. v. 623, HE A- 


bor. I. i. Mer. I. iii. c. v. Vid. ALpkeT. & Newr. in chro- 


5 | nol. paſſ. 


(L) The very learned and ingenious Dr. Shaxv poſitively aſſerts, 


that there is no affinity at all betwixt what may be ſuppoſed to be 


the primitive words in the Shozwiah, as the preſent African Kabyles 
call their language, and the words which convey the ſame mean- 


ing in the Hebrew and Arabic tongues. From whence he ſeeras to 


infer, that this language bore no relation at all to any of thoſe that 
| | | —_— ale 
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The Arabeſca, at preſent ſpoken in Fez and M.rocco, as 


well as over all other parts of Barbary, was not jo much de- 
rived from the Saracens, who over-ran this vaſt tract, as the 
antient inhabitants of Numidia and T ingitania. The Punic 
tongue, not very reinote from the Arabic, prevailed througn 
that part of Africa, extending from the Triton to the Atlantic 
ocean, even to the time of St. Auguſtin kh. 

1. The Mauritanians, as well as the other Africens, from 
what Hyginus inſinuates, fem to have tought only with 
clubs, till one Belus, the fon of Nepune, as that author calls 
him, taught them the uſe of che ſword. Sir Iſaac Newton 
makes this Belus to have been the ſame perſon with Seſeſtris 
king of Zgypt, who over-ran a great part of the then known 
world. 2. All perſons of diſtinction in Mauritania went 
richiy atttired, wearing much god and ſilver in their cloaths. 
They took great pains in cicanfing their teeth, and curled 
their hair in a curious and elegant manner. They combed 
their beard-, which were very long, and always had their 
nails pared extreme); ' Cloſe. When they walked out in any 


num ers, they never touched one another, for fear of diſcon- 
 certiny the curls into which their hair had been formed. 3. 
Ihe Muuritantun infantry, in time of action, ufed ſhields 
made of clephants ſkins, being clad in thoſe of lions, leopards, 


k Herxpap1Ca, Bockarm. ALvnaT. paſſ SHAW' . 


and miſce aneous obſervat. relat. to the hinge. of Alg. and Tun, 


p. 288. & E 52. 


are now called the Oriental languages; and that it is difficult, if 
not 'mpoſhh'e, even to form any conjectures about it. But that. 
there i- a poſſibiſity af leaſt, if not a good degree of provab ity, 


of dedncing it from the eaſtern tongues, will beſt appear from the 


following *howrahan words : 


1 Al, to ſee, may naturally be deduced from & 2 hhacal, 
red, coloured, fc. or op y Mal. be under flood. N 90? = 
2. Athrair, a mountain, From We Athar, a place, and - 
har. a bill. 3 Allen, the eye, from the .{rabic article al, the. and 
y ein, Or en, ere 4 Aman, water, from h main, or man, 
Waters, and 5 ba, the, 1. e. n Hamain, or Haman, the wa- 
tet. 5 Elkaanh, the earth, from the Arabic articie al. the, and 
D daa, barren ſoil b. Ala, to day, from Oy %, or 
aſſa. the time from noon to the next day break As ali the other Sho- 
eviahan words we have exam ned are equally deducib e from tue 


Oriental languages, we doubt not but Dr. Shaw's whole Shownahan 
vocabulary may be deemed of . extraction 11). 


(11) Vid. Schind. lex. pent. & Gol. lex. Arabic. 


and 


and 
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and bears, which they kept on both night and day. 4. The 


_ cavalry of this nation was armed with broad ſhort lances, and 


carried targets or bucklers, made like wiſe of the ſkins of wild 
beaſts. They uſed no ſaddles, nor any accoutrements. Their 
horſes were ſmall and ſwift, had wooden collars about tligir 
necks, and were ſo much under the command of their riders, 


that they would follow them like dogs. The habit of theſe 


horſemen was not much difterent from that of the foot above- 


mentioned, they conſtantly wearing a large tunic cf the fkins 


of wild beaſts. The Phutei, of whom the Mziuritanians 
were a branch, were eminent for their ſhiclus, and the ex- 
cellent uſe they made of them, as we learn from Homer, 


Kenophan, Herodotus, and Scripture. Nay, Herodotus ſeems 


to intimate, that the ſhield and helmet came from them to 
the Greeks. 5. Notwithſtanding the fertility of their ſoil, 


the poorer ſort of the Mauritanians never took care to ma- 


nure the ground, being ſtrangers to the art of huſbandry, but 


roved about the country in a wild ſavage manner, like the 
antient Scythians or Arabes Scenitæ. They had tents, or mapa- 


lia, fo extremely ſmall, that they could ſcarce breathe in them. 


Their food was corn, herbage, Sc. which they frequently 


did eat green, without any manner of preparation; being 


deſtitute of wine, oil, and all the elegancies, as well as many 
neceſſaries, of life. Their habit was the ſame both in ſum- 


mer and winter, conſiſting chiefly of an old tattered, though 


thick, garment, and over it a courſe, rough, tunic ; which 


anſwered probably to that of their neighbours the Numidians, 
already deſcribed. Moſt of them Jay every night upon the 
bare ground, though ſome of them ſ:rewed their parents 


thereon, not unlike the preſent H ican Kabyles and Aras, 


who, according to Dr. Shaw, Pg their Y; tes for a bed and 
covering in the night. 6. If the moit approved reading of a 


paſſage in Horace may be admitted, che 3 ſhot 
| poiſoned arrows, which clearly intimates, that they had ſome 


ſkill in the art of preparing poiſons, and were excellent dart- 


men. This laſt obſervation is countenanced by Herodian and 


lian, who intirely come into it, affirming them to have 
been in ſuch continual danger of being devoured by wild beaſts, 


that they durſt not ſtir out of their tents or mapalia without 


their darts. Such perpetual exerciſe muſt render them ex- 


ceedingly ſkilful in husling that weapon. 7. The Mauritanians 


ſacrihced human victims to their deities, as the Pooricians, 
Carthaginians, &c. did. This is not only probable from the 
authori 12s provucec in the Carthaginian hiſtory, but from the 
exprels :cft;mony of Seneca and Euſebius. 8. As the other cuſ- 
toms of the ration we are now upon coincide with thoſe of 


Vor. XVII. G 4 g 


the 
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the Numidians already related, for their farther ſatisfaction 
in this particular, we muſt beg leave to refer our readers to 
the Numidian hiſtory |, 

WIr regard to the arts and ſciences of the Mauritanians, 
we have not much to ſay, The country-people were ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous, as appears from what has been 
juſt laid down. Thoſe inhabiting cities muſt undoubtedly 
have had, at leaſt, ſome ſmattering in the literature of the 
ſeveral nations they deduced their origin from. That the 
Mauritanians had ſome knowledge in naval affairs, ſeems 
probable, not only from the intercourſe they had with the 


Phenicians and Carthaginians, as well as the ſituation of their 


country, but likewiſe from Orpheus, or Onomacritus, who 


aſſerts them to have made a ſettlement at the entrance into 


Colchis, to which place they came by ſca. Magic, ſorcery, 
divination, &c. from what has been obſerved in the laſt ſec- 
tion, they appear to have applied themſelves to in very early 


times. Cicero and Pliny ſay, that Atlas was the inventer of 


aſtrology and the doctrine of the ſphere, i. e. he firſt intro- 


duced them into Mauritania. This, according to Drodorus 


Siculus, gave riſe to the fable of Atlas's bearing the heavens 
upon his ſhoulders. The ſame author relates, that Atlas in- 


ſtructed Hercules in the doctrine of the ſphere and aſt ology, 
or rather aſtronomy, who afterwards brought thoſe ſciences 
into Greece. Some fay, that Neptune, and others, that At- 


las, firſt fitted out a fleet, and invented tall ſhips with ſails. 
Be that as it will, it is generally acknowledged, that both 
Neptune and Atlas his ſon reigned in this country; for which 


reaſon it cannot be denied probable, that aſtronomy, aſtro- 
logy, geography, geometry, navigation, c. were known 


to ſome of the Mauritanians in early ages. Let this be ad- 


mitted, and it will almoſt neceſſarily follow, that a compe- 


tent knowledge in hiſtory, chronology, &c. could not have 


been wanting amongſt them. That ſome of them were not 
deficient in point of genius, is evident from the great and il- 
luſtrious figure the younger Jula made in the learned world, 


_ } STRAB. I xvii Hom. paſſ. Hrgopot, in Melpom XE“ 
NoPH. Cyropæd l. vi. Jer. c. xlv. ver. 9. Ezech. c. xvii. ver, 
10. & c XXXVviii. ver. 5, SALLUST, in Jugurth. Hyeix. 
fab. ccixxvy Ho ar. I i od, 22. Heropian. pal E- 
LIAN I. xiv. c. SENEC. ubi ſup. Eus IB. in orat. in 
laud Condant Procop de bell. Vandal. I. ii. TnRORAN. 


in vit. Juſtinian. Sn AW ubi ſup. p. 289, 290. See before c. i. 


ſect. ii. 


an 
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o || an account of which will be given towards the cloſe of the 


| E e hiſto! 

| OTWITHSTANDING Mela repreſentsTingitania as a pool Power, 
| deſpicable country, ſcarce deſerving any notice, yet Strobo 
aſſures us, that it was a rich and opulent kingdom. The an- 
tients in general, by fixing the gardens and golden fruit of 
the Heſperides here, ſcem to concur with him in that opinion, 
Sallujt, in particular, diſcovers himſelf to have entertained 
the ſame ſti ment, when he tells us how formidable Ju- 
gurtha's army was rendered by its junction with the Maurita- 
nian forces; and Dio, when he intimates, that Begud, king 
ef Mauritania, cauſed victory to declare in favour of Ceſar, 
at the battle of Munda. We cannot well conceive it to 
have been otherwiſe, if we conſider its extraordinary ferti- 
lity, the genius of its inhabitants for trade, the gold it abound- 
ed with, the bravery of its troops, and other inſtances of 
its power mentioned by writers of the beſt authority. The 
Carthaginians had generally ſome bodies of Mauritanians i un - 
their ſervice, which is a proof, that they were highly eſteem- 
ed by that famous republic. The name of Mauri, or Mau- 
ruſii, ſeems to have extended itſelf from the Atlantic ocean 
to the borders of Africa Prepria, or, at leaſt, tothe Amp/aga, 
as may be inferred from ſeveral authors; nay, it ſurvived thoſe 
of the Maſſyl: and Maſeſyli, which muſt have been occaſi- 
oned by the ſuperior eminence of the Mauritanian nation, and 
conſequently is an additional argument in iavour of what has 
been juſt advanced !, 


' k Ogpauevs, vel. ONnaMacRiTUs, in Argon. ver. 741. Cie. 
in queſt. Tuſcul. I. v. & de nat ur. devr. STaT1vs in Theb, 1: 
vii, Manit.l. iii. Evszs. de prep. Evang. I. ii. Cc. 4. Prin. 
I. ii. c. 8 & l. viii c. 56 Diep. Sic l. iti. Tzerz. hilt. 1. i chil. 
5. Prar. Paurn Heronor. Pausan PLUT. ubi. ſup ALDrET. 
I. iv. c. 14 & alib. | Pou ON. MTL. I i. c. 5. Sr RAR. 
I. xvii SaLLUST. in ſugurth. ArPIA R, de bell. civil. & in 
Hiſpan. D 10, I. xlüi. b ubi ſup & alib. Vid etiam PTu r. 
in Syl. & in Mar. CELLAX l. iv. c. 5. ALDRET. Boch ART. 
Univ. hiſt, vol. xvi. paſſ. & before c. 2. 4. 1. 


Gag3 SECT. 
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SECT. II. 


The hiſtory of the Mauritanians, to the intire reduction of 
their country by the Romans. 


'F HE accounts tranſmitted down to us by the antients 
Accounts of the moſt early tranſactions in Mauritania are fo 
Et roof invelop:d with fable, that 'tis impoſſible for us from 
4 lo, i hence to form any tolerable idea of them; though theſe ac- 
Maura Counts are ſo prolix, that they would fill a conſiderable vo- 
nia liel to lume. It will therefore be ſufficient, for the information of 
be d:pended our re1ders, to £ive a conciſe relation of the principal of them, 
on. |: ped as ich as poſſible of fable, and as conſiſtent with it- 
ſcit a> the jarring traditions of the old posts, philoſophers, 
| and hiſtorians, will permit it to be n. 
Neptune THE two carlieſt princes of this country, except Neptune, 
and Ante. mentioned by znciquity, were Atlas and Anteus. From ſe- 
us fon of veral circu:nſtanices, with which we are ſupplied by various 
the fi jt authors, it appears extremely probable, that theſe were the 


of the ear- 


kings of lane perſon. They were both of them the ſons of Neptune, 
Maurita- wh reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, and a great part 


nia. of Libya ; as may be naturally inferred from his having ſuch 
particular mat of Jiſtintion conferred upon him by the in- 
havitants of thoſe r tions. They both ruled with an abſolute 
ſway over a great part of Africa, particularly Tingitania. 


Hercules def ated and flew Ar.te4s in the ſame war wherein he 


took the L:1vyan world from Atlas. Both Atlas and Antæus in- 
vaied Egypt, and contended with Her cules in the wars of the 
ge ds, and were both overcome by him. Antæus, as well as 
Altius, f.ems to have been famed for his knowledge in the ce- 


leſtial tciences. From whence, as well as from other conſi- 


derations that might be offered, we may fairly conclude them 
to have been the ſame king of Mauritania n. (M ). 


 Antaus 


m Hes10p. Pix. SornocL EvuriPipd. MEL, STRAB. 
Prin Aro Lonox Cic Hycin. PrilosTrRAT. LUCaN. 
AroLLown. LucrerT. SEN EC. STaTt. Mar. Ovid Juven. 


ProeztRT Si1L Irat PLuT. VIA Sorin. SERV. Diop. 


Sic. Tacir. Eus zs. PrRocoe. SaLLUsT. Fior. Oos. 


PToL. Dio. Pa RDHAT. CLaublan. ALBtriC. ATHEN. 


Cs G:rmanic in Arat. phenom, JuBa apud Athen om- 


neiq; fe-e ſcilipt and paſſ n Piep Pyth. od. ix. Hero- 
por. U ii & l. ii Ar LLOY. Argon. | iv. PLAT. in Timæo, 
& in Crit. Drop Sic . i. & J. i. Pa Ur Hs apud Pauſan. 
I. vi c 21 Pau de Iſid. AGaTHARE. apud Phot. Hycin 
fab. cl. Luican de ſa'tat. Al UR r. I. ir- c 9. 


M) The oblique caſes of the word Alas, viz. Atlantis, A.- 
ED 5 lentz, 


3 
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Anteus, in his wars with Hercules, who ſeems to have com- Sir Iſaac 
manded an army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved with New:on's 
great bravery and reſolution. Receiving ſeveral large rein- pinie, in 
forcements of Libyan troops, he cut off vaſt numbers of Her- relation ta 
cules's men. But that celebrated commander, having at laſt ** age 
intercepted a ſtrong body of Mauritanian or Libyan forces, ou 5 
ſent to the relief of Antæus, gave him a total overthrow, * f 
wherein both he and the beſt part of his forces were put to 
the ſword. This deciſive action put Hercules in poſſeſſion of 
Libya and Mauritania, and conſequently of all the riches in 
thoſe kingdoms. Hence came the fable, that Hercules, find- 
ing Anteus, a giant of an enormous ſize, with whom he was 
| engaged in ſingle combat, to receive freſh ſtrength as often as 
he touched his mother earth, when thrown upon her, at laſt 
| lifted him up in the air, and ſqueezed him to death ; as like- 
wiſe that he took Atlas's globe upon his own ſhoulders, over- 
; came the dragon that guarded the orchards of the Heſperides, 
and made himſelf maſter of all the golden fruit there. Bo- 
chart thinks, that the fable alluded chiefly to naval engage- 
ments, wherein Hercules, for the moſt part, was victorious, 
though Antæus, from time to time, received ſuccours by ſea; 
till at laſt Hercules, eoming up with one of his ſquadrons hav- 
ing a ſtrong reinforcement on board, made himſelf maſter of it; 
which rendered Anteus, for the future, incapable of making 
head againſt him. The ſame author likewiſe inſinuates, that 
the notion of Antæus's gigantic ſtature, prevailing for ſo many 
centuries amongſt the Tingitanians, pointed out the ſize of 
the veſſels of which his fleets or ſquadrons did confiſt ; and that 
the golden apples, ſo frequently mentioned by the old my- 
thologiſts, were the treaſures that fell into Hercules's 
hands upon Anteus's defeat, the Greeks giving the oriental 
word O, riches, the ſignification affixed to their own term 
* Ana, apples. Biſhop Cumberland ſeems, with Sanchoniathe 
and the Atlantian theology in Diadorus, to allow Atlas to have 
been the ſon of Ouranos, i. e. according to him, Noah; and 


 . Ai. 
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„ ante, &c. are apparently compounded of the names Alas, or Atal, 

Ii. e. tall, lofty, &c. and Ante, or Anteus. This is a preſumptive - 

. proof, that they both belonged to the ſame perſon, and contequent- 
I that Atlas and Anteus were the ſame king of Mauritania, The 

old nominative caſe in the Greet language, of ail ſuch words, bore 

„ aner relation to the oblique caſes, though altered in proceſs of 

„time. The word Aral anſwers very well io the ſtature of Ante, 

according to Pliny and Plutarch (12). ED 


F 3 


(12) Cunberl. in Sanch, p. 727. Plin. I. v. c. 2. Plut. in Sertor, 


— 
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likewiſe to take for granted, with Euſehius, that Anteus was 
his ſun. But ſhould this be admitted, we muſt allow Her- 
cules, and conſequently Arteus, to have been contemporary 
with Arai n; that the remoteſt weſtern parts of Africa, e- 
ven thoſe bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, were then fully 
inhabited; and that they had, even for ſome time, then for- 
med a powerful kingdom; i. e. the north-weſtern part of Li- 
bya m. de a conſiderable figure before Egypt and Phenicia, from 
whence its firſt colonies were drawn, could in reality make any 
figure at all; nay, that thoſe countries, particularl; Egypt, could 
ſend colonies into, and attempt the conqueſt of, almoſt the re- 


moteſt regions, immediately after the firſt planters had (ert:ed 


there; abturdi-ics ſo glaring, that even none in Ci ſias can ex- 
ceed them ! Betides, if Euſebius eſpouſed this opinion, as he 
ſeems to have done, by his citation from Diodorus, provided 
we fall in with b:ſhop Cumberland's explanation ut Sanchoniatho, 


he is inconſiſtent with himſelf; for he aſſerts Hercules to 


have vanquiſhed Ante@us about thiee hundred and ninety-three 
years before the deſtruction of Troy, as we find by conſul.ing 
his Chronicon. Now, allowing that event to have preceded 


the chriſtian æra twelve hundred years, which is higher than 
it has even been fixed by the followers of Cteſias and Eratoſt- 


 benes, both Hercules and Anteus muſt have lived betwixt ſe- 
ven and eight hundred years after the deluge ; which, though 
much too early, in our opinion, muſt bring them down ſeve- 


ral hundred years lower than the age of Miſraim. The 
Greek mythic writers, particularly Apollodorus, will have At- 


las to be the fon of Tapetus, and grandſon of Noah, according 
to biſhop Cumberland; but this hypotheſis likewiſe, from what 
has been juſt advanced, muſt be acknowledged void of the 
lealt ſhadow of probability. In fine, after the moſt diligent 


and impartial examination of all the different hypotheſes of 


hiſtorians and chronologers, relating to Atlas and Anteus, 


we find none ſo little clogged with difficulties as that of the 


incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, That illuſtrious author ſup- 
poſes Aumon, the father of Seſac, to have been the firſt king 


of Libya, or that vaſt tract extending from the borders of E- 


gypt to the Atlantic ocean; that the conqueſts of this country 


was effected by Seſuc in his father's life-time ; that the Liby- 
ans, headed by Neptune, afterwards rebelled againſt Sefac, 
flew him, and then invaded Egypt under the command of 


Ailas or Aut.cus, the ſon of Neptune, Scfac's brother and ad- 
miral; that Hercules, the general of 7 hebars and Ethiopia 


for the gods or great men of gt, aſter the death of Seſac, 


reduced a ſecond time the Whole continent of Libya, having _ 
vyerthrown and ſlain Autæus naar a town in Thebars, from 


that 
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that event called Antea or Antevpolis ; and laitly, that the 
firſt reduction of Libya, by Seſac, happened a little above a 
thouſand years before the birth of Chr1/?, as the laſt, by Her- 
cules, did a few years under that period. Now, though we 
do not pretend to adopt every particular circumſtance of Sir 
Tſaac Newton's hypotheſis, we cannot forbear obſerving, that 
it appears undeniably plain from Scripture, that neither the 
weſtern extremity of Libya, nor even the other parts of that 
region, could poſſibly have been ſo well peopled before the 
time of David or Solomon, as to have ſent a numerous army 
to invade Egypt; fince Egypt and Phanicia, from whence the 
greateſt part of the anceſtors of the Libyans came, and which 
were much nearer the place from whence the firſt diſperſion - 
of mankind was made, could not themſelves have been great- 
ly over ſtocked with inhabitants any conſiderable time before 
the reign of Saul. And that ſuch an invaſion happened in the 
reign of Neptune, or at leaſt of his ſon Autæuis, has been fully 
evinced by that moſt excellent chronologer o. 


To what has been already offered on this head we may add, farther 
that the Libyans are not taken notice of by Scripture, as a a» gument 
nation of any ſtrength or power, till the fifth year of the reign in /upport 
of Rehoboam king of Fudah, who was then invaded by Se- of Sir Iſaac 
fac. A body of Libyan troops attended that prince in this Newton. 


expedition ; and therefore Libya muſt be conſidered as then 
newly become ſubject to him. About thirty years afterwards 
they made likewiſe ſomething of a figure; fince in the fifteenth. 
year of Aſa, Zerah the Ethiopian advanced to Mareſbab 
with an army of a million of men, of which the Libyans 
formed a conſiderable part. As this was but a ſhort time af- 
ter the death of Sac, and as Zerah muſt then have been 
maſter of Egypt, ſince otherwiſe he could not have marched 
his Libyan forces through that country, to attack Aja's domi- 
nions, it ſeems to us cxtremely probable from hence, in 
conjunction with what has been juſt obſerved, that Libya was 
annexed to the Egyptian monarchy by Seſac, and not before 
as likewiſe, that Sz/o/tr:s, and Seſoncheſis, muſt have been 
the ſame Egyptian prince with Sur, ſince thoſe names 
denoted that conqueror who firſt reduced Libya, and formed 


© Idem ibid & quamplurim. ex auRor. ſupra laudat. Bocn, 
Chan ! ii c 24. & prefat. in Chan. Evuszts. in chron. ad num. 
408, 835, & Ccuneri. in Sanchoniath. p. 327. & ſeq & in 
orig p. 265, 277, &. NewrTo:'s chronol. of the emp. of 
Egyp and of the Greeks, p 99. Gen c. xiv. & alib. Ex- 
od. c. i. Jud, c. i, NswrTox's chronol, of the Greeks, p. 
I85—191, 
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the great Egyptian monarchy, according to profane authors. 
No mention is made of the Egyptians on this occaſion, fince 
ſoon after the death of Sezſac, i. e. a little before the Trojan 
war, the Ethiopians, for a ſhort time, were maſters of 
Egypt, as appears from Pliny and Herodotus. If therefore all 
that vaſt tract, known by the name of Libya, was ſo incon- 
ſiderable, that it deſerved little or no attention, till the days 
of Rehoboam and Aſa, how obſcure muſt the country, called 
by the Phanicians Mauritania, a ſmall part of it, have been 
in every age preceding Seſac ? We may therefore infer from 
hence, that Anteus, or Atlas, could not have lived much ear- 
lier than the age Sir Iſaac has affigned him; however 
early ſome partieular colonies of Canaanites, or Phænicians, 
a ſea-faring people always intent upon diſcovering unknown 


countries, might have ſettled in the weſtern parts of Africa. 
However, we are far from inſiſting upon what is here advan- 


ced as true, but only beg leave to ſubmit it, with all poſſible 
deference, to the judgment of our learned and impartial rea- 
ders P. | MN 


Virgiland THE ſentiment we would here recommend to the conſi- 
Trogus deration of the learned is alſo countenanced by Virgil and 
countenace Trogus Pompeius, who hint the following remarkable particu- 


vis opinion. lars relating to it: 1. About nine hundred years before the 5 
commencement of the chriſtian æra, Libya was independent 
on Egypt, ſince the eaſtern, if not the weſtern, part of it, 


was governed by a king of its own, named [arbas. This 
tallies extremely well with what Sir 1/aac has obſerved of the 
fall of the Egyptian empire, founded by Ammon and Seſac; 
for, according to him, that empire was broke to pieces about 
the year before Chri/? 940. by the civil wars in the reign of 
Amenophis, which, in a great meaſure, occaſioned the revolt 
of the nations upon the coaſts of the Mediterranean and 


| Euxine ſeas. 2. The Libyans much nearer Egypt, a polite 


and civilized kingdom, than thoſe bordering on the Atlantic 
ocean, had only a few villages, conſiſting of ſmall huts, pro- 
bably the ſame as the modern Daſbtras, mentioned by Dr. 
Shaw, when Dido arrived in Africa; though poſſibly Utica, 
built and inhabited by Phænicians, might then have made 
a better figure. Tixgis likewiſe, as it appears to lay claim to 
a more antient founder than Antæus, being on the ſea- coaſt, 


P 2 Chron. c. xii. ver. 3. c. xiv. ver. 9. & c. xvi. ver. 8. Ma- 
NET Ho apud. Joſeph. cont. Apion. p. 1052, 1053. Hzronor, |. 


ji. c. 110. PLIx. I. vii c. 29. NswTon's chronol. p. 235-239. 
& alib, e * 
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was perhaps a town of ſome note before the time we are now 
upon. Nay, as we have obſerved from Procopius, ſome par- 
ties of Canaanites might erect a caſtle there, though before 
that time, if any traces of a town were in being, it could 
only have been an inconſiderable Dafhtra, or perhaps little 
better than a collection of thickets and caves of the earth. 
3. The Libyans, even in and near the territory of Carthage, 
were a ſort of barbarians at Dido's arrival there, living, in a 

manner, like wild beaſts, and ftanding in need of Dido's 
Phoenician followers to poliſh and civilize them. Theſe, and 
ſome other inferences, that might be drawn from the above- 
mentioned authors, add no ſmall weight to what Sir Iſaac 
has advanced with regard to Atlas or Anteus, as well as the 
riſe and fall of the Egyptian empire ; but this we muſt ſu- 
perſede, as not ſo properly belonging to that branch of anti- 
ent hiſtory, to which we are obliged at preſent to conkne our- 
ſelves 1. 

WE find nothing worth relating recorded of the Ari Norhing 
nians from the defeat of Antæus to the Roman times. Livy farther re- 
only tells us, that Syphax's kingdom bordered upon the Mau- mar table 
ri, which is nothing more than an implication, that ſuch a HI the Ro- 
nation did then exiſt. Juſtin indeed, from Trogus, intimates, man times. 
that, in ſome of the earlieſt ages of Carthage, the Mauri 
were neighbours to the Carthaginians, and had ſome diſputes 
with them; but he gives us no particulars of moment concerning 
that people. Diodorus Siculus likewiſe ſays, that in the inter- 
val between the overthrow the Carthaginian; received from 
Gelon, and the firſt Punic war, they had frequently Maurita- 
nian mercenaries in their armies, without hinting any thing 
farther relative to the nation we are now upon. Nor ought 
this to be wondered at, ſince we are informed by Sallu/?, that 
nothing of the Mauri, beſides their name, was known to the 
Romans, ſo late as the Jugurthine war; and the moſt antient 
Greek writers ſcarce ever conſidered them as a particular nati- 
on, but only as a branch of the Libyans. How Bocchar, king 
of Mauritania, lent Maſiniſſa a body of troops to eſcort him 
to his dominions, and what was conſequent thereupon, our 
readers will find related at large in the Numidian hiſtor 

Plutarch inſinuates, that the elder 7uba pretended to be 
lineally deſcended from Hercules; but that biographer ſeems 


-M 1 Vigg. ZEneid. i. JusTiN. I. xvili. c. 6. Univer. hiſt. vol. 
-] xvi. p. 537, & ſeg. NE wrTo, ubi ſup. pail. e FW 4 
e. 42. I. xxix. ©. 30. & alib. Jost in. I. xix.c. 2. & J. xxi. e. 

| 4 Dios. Sic. paſl. SALLUST, de bell. og. See before, 

Ip. 362, &ſeq. 2 
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not to give overmuch credit to ſuch a pretenſion. However, 
tis natural enough to ſuppoſe, that the perſon who 3 | 
this country, upon the diſſolution of the Egyptian empir 
founded a family that might continue for many generations. 
Poſſibly Bocchar, and Bocchus father-in-law to Fugurtha, 
were of this family; ſince the affinity of names, and the 
country they governed, ſufficiently intimate them to have been 
of the ſame tamily, and of the blood royal of Mauritanza. 
Be that as it will, Bocchus, from the account Salluſt gives us 
of him, ſeems to have been a perhdious prince. After two 
defeats the Romans menaced and cajuled him into an infa- 
mous action, i. e. to deliver (N) his fon-in-law Zugurtha 
into their hands, after the moſt ſolemn engagements to ſup- 
port him, and even a promiſe made to put Sz//a into his power. 
Yuzurtha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even 
guilty, of the moſt enormous crimes ; but this will not vindt- 
Cate, nor even palliate, the conduct of (O) Bocchus. What 
is 


N, Orefus intimates, that Bocchus did not enter into an alli- 
ance with Jugutb till after Marius had taken Cap/a ; which con- 
tradicts Salluſt and Plutarch. He allo deſcribes the firſt general 
action betwixt the two African princes and 1arius, which he 
«firms to have happened near Cirta, as the moſt bloody and dubi- 
ou, one the Romans were ever concerned in. The Romans, ſays 
he, after having been extremely harraſſed by the enemies parties, 
were attacked by their whole army, wherein was a body of ſixty 
thoutznd Mauritanian and Numidian cavairy, whoſe horſes raiſed 
iuch clouds of duſt, that the heavens were thereby obſcured ; which, 
together with the ſhower of darts thrown on this occaſion, turned 
tic day into night. The battle was fought with ſuch obſtinacy, 
that it continued three days; neither had the Romans at laſt won 
iz, being reduced to the laſt extremity by thirſt, occaſioned by the 
:1::olerable heat of the climate and ſeaſon, had there not fallen a 
mt {eaſonable ſhower of rain, which greatly refreſhed them, ren- 
Cech the handles of the Africans darts ſo flippery, that they could 
net throw them, and made their ſhields, covered with dried ele- 
paznts ſkins, that 1mbibed all the water, ſo ponderous, that they 
co4'd not ule them; which of courſe determined victory to declare 
agiink Bocchus and Jugurtha But as this relation, in many par- 
ticulars, runs counter to Salluſt and Plutarch, or rather ſeems 
to be a confuſed account of ſeveral actions mentioned by them, 
we ſhall leave our readers to give what credit to it they pleaſe (13). 

(O) Either this prince, or another of che ſame name, undertook 


an expedition againſt the weſtern or Heſperian Ethiopians, as we 


lcarn from 47rabo. According to that author, Pocchus found, in the 


(13) Oro/. d. v. c. 15. Vid. & Flor, l. ic. i. 


country 
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is here hinted at, may be found related at large in ſome former 
parts of this work f. 

HrsToORY is filent as to any farther particulars of the hat hay. 
Mauritanian affairs, till the time of Bogud (P), who was pened to 
cotemporary with Julius Cefar and his 1946708 fon O7a- Bogud. 
viss. Bogud, in conjunction with Publius Sittius, not a 
little contributed to Cz/ar's great ſucceſs in Africa, as has 
been already obſerved. In Spain likewiſe he enabled Cæſar 
to gain the ever-memorable victory at Munda, which gave 
the hniſhing ſtroke to the Roman republic. After that em- 
peror's death he ſided with 4 atony againſt Otavins ; and en— | 
deavoured to make a diverſion, in favour of the former, in 
Spain. But whilſt he was employed in this expedition, the 
Tingitanians revolted from him, and being ſupported by a 
body of Spanzards, in the intereſt of Octavius, and ſome of 
Bacchus's troops, defeated him upon his return into 4 rca 
which put Bz:cchus in poſſeſſion of Tingitania. Oftawins, or 
Auguſtus, afterwards confirmed this acquiſition to him, and 

| honoured the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of A- 
man citizens. Bogud was at laſt killed by Azrippa. at Me- 
thona, as our readers will elſewhere find; and after 2 Bocchus's 


F Q) death N was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province *. : 


Auguſtus 


Pur in Sertor. Liv. & SALLUsST ubi ſup. Univ. hiſt vol. 
XII. p. 358, & feq: Sr. I. xvii. Dio, I. Kli. Hier, 
de bell. Afric Ar PAN. de bell. civil. Czs. de bell. civil. 
I. ij. Pur. in Pomp. & in Cr. From; I. iv; c. 2. Dio, 1. 
Xliii, xlviii, xlix. 1. Sr IAR. l. viii. Unixerſ. hiſt. Vol. XIII. 
p. 208. 


country of theſe E:h:opians, ſome reeds of ſuch an enormous ſize, 
that the largeſt joint of them would contain eight chznixes of corn; 
which, together with ſome aſparagus equally large, he ſent as cu- | 
riofities to his wife. What ſucceſs attended this expedition, we | 
neither find in Strabo, nor any other author (14). 
(P) Suetonius informs us, that Julius Cæſar fell in love with Bo- 
gud's queen Eune, or Eunoe, a Mauritanian lady. As he made both 
her and her huſband preſents of an immenſe value on this account, 
tis not improbable, that he enjoyed her by her huſband” s con- 
ſent (15). 

( Pliny relates, that one king Baechais, having e 
thirty men to ſtakes, in order to their being deſtroyed by the ſiame 
number of elephants, ordered certain perlons tc to irritate thoſe ani— 


(14) Strab. I. xwil. p. 569. (1 due, in Jul Caſe: 52. 
* '7 
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Auguſtus gave the younger Juba, a prince extremely in 
his favour, the two Mauritan'e, together with part of Gæ- 
tulia, ſome time after his marriage with the younger Cleopa- 
tra, inſtead of his father's kingdum, i. ce. Numidia, which 
ſill remained a Roman province. Tis true, Strabo, as has 
been obſerved by Mr. Bayle, affirms, that Auguſtus reſtored 
Juba to the kingdom of his father, and moreover granted 
him the Mauritanie ; but this geographer limits the Roman 
province and the kingdom of Juba, in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhews, that Numidia belonged to the Romans. We muſt not 
omit obſerving here, that the tranſlator of Dio has commit- 
ted an egregious blunder, in his Latin verſion, which ſeems 
to have proceeded purely from inattention : Ceſar, ſays he, 
gave Juba, &c. 1T (i. e. Egypt) and his father's kingdom; 
whereas Dio there affirms, that Cæſar gave (K) Juba HER, 


1 


mals; but that, nn all their efforts, they "OY it 
impoſſible to make them ſubſervient to that prince's cruelty. The 
ſame author likewiſe mentions an African hiſtorian of this name; 
but whether or no he was of royal extraction, he tells us not (16). 
(R) Juba had a noble education beſtowed upon him at Rome, 
where he imbibed ſuch a variety of knowledge, as afterwards 
equalled him to the moſt learned Grecians. He did not leave that 


city, till he went to take poſſeſhon of his father's dominions. By 


the lenity of his government he ſo won the hearts of all his ſubjects, 
who ever retained the moſt grateful ſenſe of the felicity they en- 
joy ed under him, that they ranked him among the gods, and, ac- 
cording to Pauſanias, eretted a ſtatue in his honour. He was ex- 
tremely well verſed in the Mirian, Arabic, Greer, Punic, African, 
and Latin, hiſtories, as well as thoſe of other nations. He wrote 


the hiſtory of Arabia; ; the antiquities of the Mirian and Romans; 
the hiſtory of theatres, of painting, and painters ; of grammar; of 


the nature and properties of different animals ; a particular treatiſe 


upon the herb Euphorbia, which he ſo called from his phyſician, 


who firſt diſcovered the many excellencies of it, in which he great- 
ly celebrates its ſingular virtues ; a piece concerning the ſource of 
the Nile; beſides many other works afcribed to him by Suidas, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Pliny, Athenæus, & a few fragments on- 


ly of which are now extant. Pliny intimates, that his learning 


rendered him more illuſtrious than his crown; and frequently cites 
him, as aſſerting or confirming the moſt curious particulars. Ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus, Juba, from ſome Punic authors, 

affirmed the Nile to have had its ſource in a high mountain of Mau- 


ritania. The abbs Sebin has favoured the world with a ſhort 


diſſertation on the life and writings of the younger Juba, where 


(16) Plin, l. viii. c. 5. & x vi. . 40. 
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( i. e. Cleopatra) and his father's kingdom. That this ob- 
ſervation, made firſt by Mr. Bayle, is indiſputably true, ap- 

pears ſufficiently from hence, that this Fuba was never king 

of Egypt. Suidas relates, that the younger Jula was whip- 

ped publicly when led in triumph; but this ſeems highly im- 
probable, and has not the countenance of any other author 

to ſupport it. Ptolemy (S), his ſon by Cleopatra, daughter 

to Antony and Cleopatra, ſurnamed Selene, ſucceeded him. 

How this prince was afterwards cut off by Caius, either thro? 

a principle of avarice or jealouſy, we may learn from Sue- 

tonius and Dio, as well as a former part of this hiſtory v. 

Tacfarinas, a native of Numidia, who had ſerved among the Tacfari- 

Roman auxiliaries, a little before the third conſulate of Tiberius, nas 74:/es 


occaſioned freſh troubles in Africa. At firſt he aſſembled _ les in 
e rica, 


but re- 


cenotaph. Pisav. p. 235. Univerſ. Hit. Vol, XIV. p. 53. 44 of 

| 5 3 killed. 

in he has inſerted a catalogue of all his works. That he died in 5 
the year of Rome 776, or 777, may be inferred from Strabo and 
Tacitus (17). f Td 


| 1 (S) Prolemy's pedigree has been diſcovered by the following Ro- 
5 man inſcription, communicated to Dr. Shaw by father Ximenes, 
„ I which exhibits that of his father Taba: Fd 


- | | REGI IVBAE REGIS 
| IVBAE FILIO REGIS 


. IEMPSALIS N. REGIS GAUD. 

e  PRONEPOTIS MASINISAE 

- | PRONEPOT IS NEPOTI 

f | VIX QVINQ. PATRONO. iT 

e i 

Y | | | 

» Inis inſcription differs ſomething from the authors who have 
f ſupplied us with an account of Maſiniſſa s family in the Numidian 
8 hiſtory (18). 1 

1 1 8 £ 

8 (17) Plin. I. v. c. 1. & alib, paſſ. Plut. in Cæſ. Suid. in voc. 
s J TiBa;. Athen. deipnoſoph. I. i. Juba rex de Nili origine apud Am- 
- mian. Marcellin. l. xxii. Strab. l. vi. & xvii. Tacit. J. i. c. 5. 
1 Vid. M. Bayle in Fuba, & M. Pabbe de Seuin en tom. iv. des mem. 
& de Lac ad. de belles lettres. (18) Athen. deipnoſoph. I. vi. Dr. 
Rx Shaw in excerpt. p. 59. vid & R. Reineccium in hiſt. Jul. ae 


famil. Lat. xliii, p. 329. & before, p. 390, not. (Z). 
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a great number of barbarians, inured to robberies and all 
kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plunder ; out of which 
he formed a conſiderable army, and diſciplined it after the 
Roman manner. The groſs of the army conſiſted of Muſu- 
lanians, a powerful nation bordering upon the Sahara, itil] 
wild, and without towns, of whom Tacfarinas declared him- 
ſelf general. Theſe were joined by a large body of Mauri- 
tanians, commanded by their general Mazrippa, whom Tac- 


| farinas had found means to draw into the war. The Cim- 
th:ans likewiſe, a nation by no means deſpicable, he forced to 


come into his meaſures. With the regular forces he en- 
camped, and detached Mazippa to make excurſions, and har- 
raſs the Romans by perpetual alarins, with the irregular troops. 
Furius Camillus, the Roman commander, advanced againſt 
the Africans with only a fingle legion, and what troops the 
allies could ſpare him. This he did in order to draw them to 
a general action, ſince they ſeemed willing to decline an en- 
gag ment, it being their intereſt to protract the war. Tho' 
Cmillus's troops were but a handful, in comparifon of the 
barbarians, he drew them up in order of battle, poſting the 
legion in the centre, and the light cohorts, with two wings 
of horſe, on the right and left. He had no ſooner made this 
diſpolition than the barbarians attacked him, but were quickly 
routed with great ſlaughter. However, the next year Tac- 


farinas renewed the war, making dreadful incurſions into 
the very heart of the country, and doing irreparable damage 


where-ever he moved. He poſted from place to place with 
fuch celerity, that none of the Roman detachments could 
come up with him. After he had committed many devaſta— 
tions, he ſurrounded a Roman cohort, cominanded by one 
Decrius, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, in a fort near the 
banks of the Pagida. The Romans behaved with great 
bravery 3 but their commandant being killed, they were ob- 
lized to abandon the fort to the enemy, and betake them— 
telves to flight. Lucius Apronias, Camillas's ſucceſſor, 
cauſed this ignominious cohort to be decimated, and every 
tenth man, drawn by lot, in conformity to the antient cuſ— 
tom, to be executed with a club. This rigour had ſuch a 

effect, that Tacfarinas's army was routed, and forced to raids 
the ſege of Thala, by a ſquadron of five hundred veterans on- 


. This defeat determined Tacfarinas to reſolve never for 
the future to attempt a ſiege, but to carry wn the war in a de- 


ſultory manner, flying when attacked, and, upon a retreat, 
aſlaulting the rear. As long as the African obferved this me- 


thod, he eluded all the efforts of the Romans; but with- 


drawing to the maritime places, and being, by the proſpect 


of 
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— 
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of an immenſe booty, confined to his camp, he was attacked 
by Apronius Cæſianus with a body of cavalry, auxiliary co- 
horts, and a detachment of legionary foot. The diſpute was 
neither long nor bloody; for the barbarians were ſoon over- 
| thrown, many of them ſlain, and the reſt obliged to diſperſe 
Y themſelves in the Sahara. However, Tacfarinas, though 
often repulſed, {till repaired his forces, and arrived at ſuch a 
pitch of arrogance, as to ſend embaſſadors to Tiberius, 
threatening him with eternal war, if he and his army had not 
a proper fetulement aſſigned them. Tiberius, incenſed to the 
laſt degree at ſuch unparalleled impudence, ordered Bleſus, 
who commanded the Roman forces in Africa, to offer a ge- 
neral indemnity to the Africans, and to endeavour, by all 
means poſhole, to get Tacfarinas into his hands. Blz/ſus, 
in order to put an end to this war, made the following diſ- 
. poſition of his forces: he detached Scipio, his lieutenant, 
) to a poſt from whence Tacfarinas committed his depreda- 
- tions upon the citizens of Leptis, and then retreated a- 
mongſt the Garamantes ; his fon he ſent to protect the 
S territory of the Cirteſii; and between both he marched 
- himſelf with the flower of his army, erecting forts and 
s AF redoubts in proper places as he advanced. "Theſe mea- 
s AF ſures, with fome others equally good, had the defired ef- 
Y 


n 


fect; for Tacfarinas's forces were diſperſed, his brother 
taken, and he obliged to hide himſelf in the deſect. Not- 


0 withſtanding which, a gat body of Mauritanians, through 
e Ptolemy's indolence, having joined him, as likewiſe a ſtrong 
h YF reinforcement from the king of the Garamantes (J), he once 
d Y more made head againſt the Romans. But Dalabella, havin 
i- F fortified the proper poſts, and executed the chiefs of the Au- 
e ſulani, who were meditating a revolt, advanced againſt the 
\C enemy, who, he was informed, had taken poſt near the caſ- 
at tle of Auzea. After a forced march he came up with them, 
J- and intirely defeated them, putting to the ſword Tacfarinas 
- bimfclf, with a vaſt number of his followers. A body of 17: u- 
Ps : | | 

* (T) Tacitus intimates, that Tacfarinas drew together at this time 
[- a powerful army of Africans, by giving out, that the Remans were 


| fo cmbroiled with other nations, that they would be obliged gradu- 
ſe | ally to abandon Africa; and that therefore, wou'd the friends ro 
liberty unite, they might ſoon cut off all that remained there. 't'ho 


or 1 ſame hiſtorian alſo informs us, that before the genera) action here 
e- mentioned, Dolabella forced Tacfarinas to raiſe the fiege of 
it, 4 bu/cum, which he abandoned at his approach (1g). 

e- q | 5 ; 5 

3 (19) Tacit an. I. iv. c. 24 5 
& | | Hanau, 
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ritaniant, king Ptolemy ſent to aſſiſt Dolabella, did not a lit- 

tle contribute to this victory, which, for ſome time, ſettled 

peace in the Roman provinces, Mauritania, and Getulia w. 
Ptolemy having been cut off by Caius, as related above, 


nia reduced AEdemon, one of his freed-men, in order to revenge his death, 


to a Ro- 
man pro- 
7 vince . 


I. lx. ALbker. I. iv. c. 20. 


aſſembled a body of forces in Mauritania. 
after aſſaſſinated, his ſucceſſor Claudius, in order to diſperſe 
this corps, ſent thither a Roman army, Which was the firſt 


that ever appeared in that country. Though they performed 


no great exploits the firſt campaign, yet, as the enemy retir- 


ed before them, the ſenate perſuaded Claudius to accept of 


triumphal honours for the ſucceſs of his arms in Mauritania. 


The following year, Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general, 


defeated the enemy, ravaged all the country as far as mount 
Atlas, and penetrated into Gætulia. Sidius Geta, who ſue- 
ceeded Paulinus in the command of the Roman army in A- 


frica, gave Salabus, the Mauritanian general, two over- 


throws, and purſued him into the Sahara. Having been ſup- 
plied here with water in a wonderful manner, when his troops 
were upon the point of periſhing, Geta concluded a peace 
with Salabus upon his own terms. *Tis probable, that by 
this treaty, Mauritania was delivered up intirely into the hands 
of the Romans; ſince we find it ſoon after divided into two 
provinces, the one called Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, from the city Tingis, and the other Mauritania Cæſa- 


rienſis, from Ceſar, a ſurname Claudius had in common with 
the other Roman emperors. That prince appointed two Ro- 
man knights to preſide over theſe two provinces. 


the Romans routed a body of Getulians that infeſted ſome 


part of Numidia, and thereby reſtored tranquillity to all their 
Tis obſervable, that Auguſtus fettled 
here ; which, in a 


African dominions. 
nine colonies, and Claudius three only, 
region of ſo vaſt an extent, could neither have fuſficient pow- 


er thoroughly to ſubjugate the natives, nor influence to con- 
ciliate their affections to the Romans *. | 
Ter. an. I. ii. iii. iv. 


} 


Cm 4 


Caius being ſoon | 


Soon after 


x 1 1 v. c. 1. & alib. Dio. 
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tis impoſſible for us to define them. From ſeveral 
authors it may, however, be inferred, that they 
were not always the ſame. In Pliny's time the Gætulians poſ- 
ſeſſed a conſiderable part, at leaſt, of Tingitania; the Mau- 
ruſii having been ſo extremely weakened by long and bloody 
wars, that they could not make head againſt them. Virgil 
affirms this people to have extended themſelves from the Regia 
Syrtica to the Atlantic ocean; and Feftus Avienus ſeems to 
have fixed their eaſtern boundary not far from the weſtern 
confines of Marmarica. However, nothing certain concern- 
ing the extent and ſituation of their country can be drawn ei- 
ther from thoſe authors or Strabo, who only intimates the 
Gætulians to have been a large nation, taking up a conſide- 
rable part of Libya Interior, and poſſeſſing ſome territories 
in the neighbourhood of the Syrtes. Pliny ſays, that Gætulia 
was terminated on the ſouth by the river Nigris, or, as Pto- 
lemy calls it, Nigir, which, according to him, ſeparated it 
from Ethiopia. But notwithſtanding the indefinite terms in 
which the antients have laid down this region, by comparing 
their ſeveral accounts and deſcriptions, we ſhall find the nor- 
thern limits thereof contiguous to, and frequently coinciding 
with, the ſouthern parts of Numidia and the Mauritaniæ; 
and by conſulting the beſt obſervations of the moderns, that 
it could not have reached to any great diſtance in the Sahara, 
Dr. Shaw (A), in one place, ſeems to inſinuate, that the 
proper Gætulia did not extend farther to the eaſt than the me- 
ridian of Siga, i. e. about o' 10 E. of London, provided Tack- 


(A) Dr. Shar alſo tells us, that Gætulia extended into the de- 
ſert or Sahara ; which ſuppoſes that nothing but deſert muſt be left 
direct ſouthward of it. Therefore Melanogætulia and the 
__ -vantry of the Garamantes, in conformity to the ſituntion aſſigned 
them by the antients, muſt have lain E. 8. E. of Gætulia, aud con- 
ſequently have begun in an eaſtern direction from it (1). 


(1) Shaw abi ſup. 5. 136. 
Vox. XVI. | [ii | ammbrect 


S the limits of Gætulia have not been ſettled, either Z of 
by Ptolemy or any of the other antient geographers, Gætulia. 
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umbrect be the antient Siga, as he imagines ; ſince he there 
tells us, that the Melanogæbuli and Garamantes occupied the 
tract behind Numidia, Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrti- 
ca, trom that meridian to Cyrenaica : whereas in another 
place he fixes ſome Gætulian tribes in the remoteſt part of the 
diſtrict of Zaab, and meridian of Conflantina, above fix de- 
grees more to the eaſtward than Siga. Whether or no either 


of theſe ſeemingly jarring accounts be true, or which of them 


is ſo, we ſhall not take upon us to determine ; but only ob- 
ſerve, that Guzula, or Gezula, a province of the kingdom of 
Morocco, at the foot of mount Atlas, ſeems to have preſerv- 
ed ſome traces of the antient Gætulia. Could we lay any 
great ſtreſs upon an affinity of names, this province was a 
principal part of Getulia; in which caſe Dr. Shaw's firſt 


notion would have probability on its fide. But, as the con- 


current teſtimony of the antients favours the latter, we know 
not what to ſay. However, the aſcertaining of the bounds 


of this rude and barbarous region is not a matter of ſuch im- 


Irs towns, 
ri vers, 
mountains, 


portance, as to deſerve any great regard. We ſhall therefore 
leave our geographical readers to chuſe which of theſe notions 
they pleaſe, or to reject both of them, if they think proper 2. 


As the Gætulians, before the time of Fugurtha, led their 
flocks from paſture to paſture, living, for the moſt part, in 
tents, without any fixed habitation, our readers will not ex- 


ect to find many towns in this country. Some, however, 


Virgil iuſinuates there to have been, though his commentator 
Servius appears to be of a different opinion. Philoſtratus 
makes the Getulians to have inhabited the interior part of 
mount Abinna, or Abyla, and conſequently, by intermixing 


them with the Muuruſti, allows ſome of them to have dwelt 


in towns. Pliny allo intimates, that the Gætulians in his time 
were maſters of a good pait of Maſæſylia; and Apuletus aſ- 


ſi aus them ſome diſtricts, at leaſt, of Numidia Propria; which 


teſtimonies, if admitted, evince the ſame thing. But Pliny 
and Ptolemy render it indiſputable, when they mention the 


citics Autolala, Talubath, &c. us appertaining to the Gætuli- 


ans. The principal tribes of proper Gætulia were the Ban- 
niuræ, Darrg, and Autololes (B), according to the laſt men- 


tioned 


Prin. I. v. c. 2. Vire. En iv ver. 40. & SERV. in loc. 
PatrtosTRAT. I. v. SrRAB I. xvii. FESTUs. AVI EM.  Pror. 
geogr. I. iv. AGATHEM. geogr. I. ii. c. 5. Sn Aw. ubi ſup, p- 


132. & 136. Leo Argican. part ii. MRA. I. iii. c. 5 1. 


(B. T. iu ſays, that the J eſuni, or, according to ſome 8 
| eum, 
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tioned geographers. Tis probable, that the Baniuræ border- 
ed upon Tingitania, as the Darræ did upon the Ethiopians 
called Peror/i and the Phuruſii. The Autololes ſeem to have 
been by much the moſt powerful, and to have ſpread them- 
ſelves over that part of Tingitania bordering on the coaſt of 
the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city Autolala, from which 
they derived their name, we know nothing farther of, than 
that it ſtood betwixt the Subus and the Salathus, the only 
two rivers of note, except the Ger and the Nigir, that wa- 
| tered Gætulia. Of Talubath nothing has been tranſmitted 
down to us by the antients, but the bare name. As the Sa- 
Hara began not far from the ſouthern foot of mount Atlas, 
this country was undoubtedly, for the moſt part, ſandy and de- 
ſert; however, it was interſperſed with ſeveral fruitful pots. 
Mount Sagapola, eminent for nothing but its being the !imut of 
 Getulia on the fide of the Melanagætuli, and containing the 
ſources of the Subus and Salithus above-mentioned, ſeems 
to have been the only mount in of any note in the region 
we are now upon. As for the promontorics, c. we meet 
with none meriting any attention; though from Pliny it inay 
be inferred, that the Promentorium Solis, and ſome ports al- 
ready mentioned. might have been in a tertitory afterwards 
annexed to the proper Gætulia. The only curiofity here, 


deſerving a place in hiſtory, was the vaſt quantity of the 


purple-fth produced in that part oi the At.antic ocean waſhing 
the Getrulian ſhore, with which the rocks on this coaſt were 


frequently covered. the Jeladiſii, Sore, Drgite, Elulit, 


Mazices, Nacmuſit, and other o'ſcure nations, inliabiting 


either Numidia, or the confines of that country and Getlia, 
in the time of Ptalemy, deſerve ſo little regard, that our rea- 
deis will ſcarce expect a bare enumeration of cheir names. 
However, we muit not omit obſerving, that as Pralemy 
places the Pharuſii to the north of mount Sagapola, they may 
be conſidere as a clan or canton of the Getuiiuns ; elſpeci- 
ally fince Pliuy ffi ms their diſtrict to have ſtretched itſelf out 
as far as the Atlantic ocean, and Mela makes them to have 


attended H-rcules in his expedition againſt the Heſterides. 


7 Lis not thercture proc, that mount  Phrurgſus, neat four 


Nefwni, were a branch of the el who, ſeparating from heir 
brethren, ſettled upon the borders of Ethiopia, and afterwards 
formed a Shia nation. Oraſi s forms us, that the Aur9/0745, or, 


as the M58. faiſly have 1 it, Auloles, were called, in his time, . 
daules 8]: 


(2) Plz. in loc citat. Oroſ. l. i. e. 2. 
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degrees eaſt of the Mulucha, ſhould have been ſo denomi- 
nated from the Pharuſii; except we will ſuppoſe this ridge of 
mountains to have been the eaſtern limit of that nation, and 
that they were ſo numerous and powerful as to have ſpread 
themſelves over a tract extending from thenee to the Atlantic 
ocean. In ſuch a caſe we might, with Dr. Shaw, allow, that 
the inhabitants of mount Phrureſus were part of the Pha- 
ruſii. Perhaps this notion may be countenanced by Mela 
and Pliny, when they intimate the Pharuſii to have been an 
opulent people in antient times, and to have bordered upon 


the Nigritæ, in the neighbourhood of the river Niger, which 


with Ptolemy, they make one of the boundaries of the Gæ- 


The anti- 


tulians, The vicinity of the Nigritæ and Pharufi is likewiſe 


taken notice of by Dionyſius Afer and Strabob. 


ACCoRDING to Foſephus and St. Ferom, Chavilah, or 


quity of the Havilab, the ſon of Cu/h, was the father of the Getulians ; 


Gætulians 


Dovilæi, it cannot well be doubted, but that Getulia was firſt 


for which reaſon we find them called Evilæi, or Havilæi. 
As it is well known, that Havilab, or Chavilah, ſettled in 


Arabia Felix, and that from him his deſcendants there aſſumed 


the name of Chaulotæi and Chaulaſii, the ſame words with 


peopled from Arabia Felix, as has been already hinted. This 
likewiſe renders probable the authority of the antients, who 


aſſert that the Gætulians intermixed themſelves with the Per- 
fans, and that the Pharuſii, in particular, were of Perſſe 


extraction; ſince Perſia and Arabia being in a manner con- 
tiguous regions, many Perſians probably attended ſome of 


the Arabian colonies paſſing into Africa, or, at leaſt, fol- 


lowed Seſac and Hercules in their Libyan expeditions, We 


find no obſcure traces of the Dare, a Getulian tribe above- 


mentioned, in Les and Marmol, who deſcribe a province, 


bounded on the weſt by thoſe of Gezula and Sus, called Dara, 


_ correſponding nearly with the tract aſſigned that people by 
Pliny ; and *tis well known, that the Darrbæ are a nation 


of Arabia Felix, taken notice of by Stephanus, Ptrulemy, and 
Pliny ; which may ſerve as an additional argument in favour 


of an early migration of Arabians into Gætulia. To which 


we may farther add, in ſupport of that migration, that, con- 


ſidering how remote Getulia was from Arabia Felix, what a 


ſerics of ages had paſſed from the firſt plantations of colonies 
there to the moſt carly occurrences of that country tran(- 
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mitted down to poſterity by the Greeks and Romans, what 


f other nations were intermixed with the firſt migrating Arabs, 

1 viz. the Perfians, Indians, &c. the word Getulia, or Che- 

] tulia, is no very ſtrange corruption of Chavilab, Chevilah, 

a Cbavilath, Chevilath, Chavilat, or Chevilat. Both Pliny 

t and Ptolemy have remembered the river Daras, or Darat, 

I which they ſay produced great numbers of crocodiles, If our 

5 readers ſhould be diſpoſed to allow the modern Darodus, 

1 or Darodt, to be that river, as tis not improbable ſome of 

i them may, they would be convinced, that Ptolemy hath not 

* only placed his Darat, or Daradus, vaſtly too much to the 

6 ſouthward, but likewiſe made his Mauritania T ingitana to com- 

5 prehend a great part of Gætulia, if not the whole country. x 
*Tis certain, that the names and fituation of the provinces of 

1 Gezula, and Dara render this not a little probable. The word 

; Dara ſeems to ſignify a generation or habitation of ſhepherds, 

. and is therefore very applicable to a tribe of Gtulians, who 

A as well as the modern Darans and Gætulians, had ſcarce any 

d other poſſeſſions than their flocks. Both the name therefore 

h and manner of life of this people plainly pointed out the 

i --; nation from whence they deduced their origin. Some antient 

* authors related, that the Tyrians had, in very early ages, 

8 many cities here and in the neighbouring parts of Libya In- 

” terior, which were deſtroyed by the Nigrites and Pharufi ; 

= I but this notion is rejected as fabulous by Strabo e. 

# TE firſt Gætulians, according to the Punic hiſtorians, Their go- 
t vVverre ſome of the moſt antient inhabitants of Africa, extreme- wernment, 
| I ly rude and barbarous, without any form of government, &c. 
. laws, or manners, eſpecially ſuch as ever prevailed in a civ- 
b lized ſtate. They lived upon the fleſh of wild beaſts, eating 

4 upon the ground, after the manner of cattle. They roved 
8 about the country, taking up their lodging where- ever the 

's night ſurpriſed them. Some of the Pharuſii or Phauruſſi, at 

F firlt, if any credit may be given to Strabo, lived in caves like 

a the Troglodytes. But this ſtate of barbarity, Sallr,/? tells us, 

d continued only till Hercules came amongſt them ; which is a 

" _ farther proof of what Sir Iſaac Newton has advanced with re- 

b gard to the age of that hero; ſince, as we have lately ob- 

* ſerved, the Getulians were far from being perſectly civil- 

f ized i in the time of f. and therefore Hercules did not 

. 
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probably precede that age ſo long as the generality of the an- 
tient chronologers ſuppoſed. It is believed by ſome good au- 
thors, to whoſe ſentiments we pay a great deference, that the 
Getulians, however rude and barbarous, at Jeaſt towards the 
Roman times, were under the direction of certain (C) phy- 
larchs, or heads of Kabyles, as their ſucceſſors at this day 
are. However if they had then any fixed or ſtated laws, 
we are now intirely ignorant of them. If they had any (D) 
cuſtoms likewile, different from thoſe of their neighbouis the 

Numidians and Mauritanians, the knowledge of them has 
not reached uz. As all the authors mentioning them are ut- 
terly ſilent as to any particulars relating to their religion, we 
muſt ſuppoſe it ro have been the ſame with that of their 
neighbours already taken notice of, or with that of their pro- 
genitors the antient Arabs, which will hereafter be briefly 
deſcribed. Leo relates that many of the antient Africans erected 
magnificent temples in honour of the Sun and Five, which 
they worſhipped, wherein they had a perpetual fire; though 
others of them adored another planet. Probably the Gatuli- 
ans were ſome of the former, as being partly deſcended from 
the Perſians, who proteſſed the Magian religion. Their lan- 
guage muſt undoubtedly have born a near reſemblance to the 
antient Arabic and the other oriental tongues. This does 
not only appear from what has been already advanced, but 
likewiſe from the Showtahan vocabulary given us by Dr. Shar d, 
moſt, if not all, of whoſe words are eaſily deducible from the 
Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Our readers will not 
expect to meet with any arts or erudition in ſuch a country a 


C Srrabs calls theſe phylarchs kings, and tells us, that they ſo 
delighted in horſes, that amongſt them they brought up yearly an 
hundred thouſand colts. He likewiſe informs us, that theſe horſes, 
as well as the Gætalian larger cattle, had Hook longer than thoſe 
of any other nation (3) 

(D; One cuttom, however, we mult not paſs over here. Lucan 
ſeerns to obſerve, that the Getulians were mixed with their cattle 
in their apalia, as Dr. aao relates of the Bedoweens in the king- 
doms of Algiers and Tunis at this day, The former author alſo in- 
{iruates, that many of the Ge!tu/iars were carried about the coun- 


try, with their Penater, in carts or waggons, after the manner r of 
tne antient 9cy thians (4). 


\ 


(3) Strab. l. xvii. (4) Lucan l. iv. Shaw ubi ſup p. 288. 
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 Getulia, and therefore will not ſuppoſe, that we have any 


thing to offer on that head here d. 
WITH regard to the tianſactions of this nation, we have 


not much to ſay. Herodotus and Scylax take no notice of the 


Getulians, which renders it probable, that, when thoſe wri- 
ters lived, they were very obſcure. The firſt authors that 
mentioned them were probably ſome ot thoſe old hittoricns 
from woom Livy extracted the ma.crials for his work : fince 
he gives us to underſtand, that a corps of them ſerved under 
Hannibal in the ſecond Punic war. That general, according 
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time of 
Veſpaſian 


to him, having taken and razed Acerræ, formed a deſign upon 


Caſilinum, and ſent a body of Gtulians, under the command 


of their general Iſalca, to attack it. T/alca ſoon took poſt be- 


fore the town, when finding every-where a profound ſilence, 
and not obſerving a creature to appear, he imagined, that the 
gariſon kept themſelves ſtill within the town through fear ; 
which encouraged him to attempt forcing open the gates : but 
he was repulſed by two Prængſtine cohorts ; who, ſallying 
out upon him, cut many of the Gætulians to pieces, and 
obliged the reſt to retire, with great precipitation, to the / artha- 


ginian army, which was advancing to ſupport them. Whether or 
no Maſiniſſa, who ſo greatly extend d his conqueſts in Africa, 
ever ſubdued them, hiſtory informs us not; but we are aſſured 


by Salluſt, that his grandſon Jugurtha taught them to keep 


their ranks, and inſtructed them in military diſcipline. Howe- 


ver, they ſerved that prince more by plundering the allics of 


army he had raiſed and diſciplined in Gætulia was ealtly rou- 
ted by Marius near Cirta. That part of Gætulia under the 


dominion of Ju, for it does not appear that the whol: coun- 


try was ever ſubject to him, revolted to Ful/us Ceſar ; but, 


the Romans, than by their bravery in time of action; for the 


that with Numidia it was reduced into a Roman province, we 
cannot poſitively affirm ; eſpecially, ſince Augu/tus gave a 


part of Getulia, probably this, with the Mauritaniæ, to the 
younger Fuba, as an equivalent for Numidia, his' father's 
kingdom, which, ſays Die, had before put on the form of a 
province. Be that as it will, it was ravaged by Siftius, as 
has been already obſerved, when Jula had drawn all his forces 
out of it, in order to join the Pompeians ; which mich 
poſſibly Occaſion the aforeſaid revolt. About the year of 
Rome 759, the Getulians revelled againſt king Jula, maſſa- 


d STRAB. & SALLUST. ubi ſup. NewrTo:'s chrono! of the 
emp. of Egypt. ALprer. ubi ſup. c. 31. p. 445. I. Lic Arr 
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cring all the Romans ſettled in his dominions, and committing 
moſt dreadful ravages in all the provinces ſubject to him. Dio 
aſcrihes this defection to the reſentment of the Gætulians who 
were extremely incenſed againſt the Romans for impoſing a 
prince upon them, and not permitting them to live under 
their government. But however this may be, Cornelius Cofſus 
gave them ſo complete an overthrow, that they were obli- 
ged to ſubmit upon the terms he thought fit to preſcribe, 
This was looked upon at Rome as ſo conſiderable an exploit, 
that he had triumphal honours decreed him, and was permit- 
ted to aſſume the cognomen Getulicus. Notwithſtanding 

which, this people ſo recovered themſelves, that in the elder 
Pliny's time they had ſettlements in Numidia and Tingitania, 
as may be inferred from that author and Ph:lo/tratus e. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The hiſtory of the Melanogztuli, Nigritz, and Gara- 


mantes. 


De Mela- TOLE MY places the Melanegætuli, or black Gætuli- 
nogætuli, P ans, between the mountains Sagapola and U/argala, in 
or Nigri- a diſtrict ſouth- eaſt of Gætulia Propria, to which it is 
d. contiguous, and north of the river Nigir. They were a 

natino undoubtedly different from the Gætulians, and conſi- 
de red in that view by Ptolemy, though Cellarius infinuates them 
to have been a tribe of that people. Their complexion not 
only evinces this, but likewiſe, that their progenitors were 
different from thoſe of the Gætulians. Of courſe therefore 
the Dare ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to be looked 
upon as a clan of the Melanogetuli ; nor does the ſituation 
of Leo's Dare above-mentioned quadrate with ſuch a ſup- 
poſition. Mount U/argala is called by Les Guargala, and by 
Dr. Shaw Huergla. The former of thoſe authors informs us, 
that near the foot of this ridge of mountains there were, in his 
time, ſome caſtles, and a great number of villages whoſe in- 
habitants were very rich, as being adjacent to the Agades, an 
opulent trading nation, and all of them perfectly black. Pro- 
lemy ſays, that the Bagrada derives its ſtreams from ſome foun- 


© Liv. I. xxiii c. 18. SALLUST. ubi ſup. Dio, I. xliii. ſub init. 
Hizr. de bell. Afric. Dre, I. lv. p. 567. ad A. U. C. 759. Prix. 
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tains on mount Uſargala ; but the lateſt obſervations de- 
monſtrate this to be a miſtake. The modern diſtrict of 
Wad-reag in the province of Conflantina, containing a col- 
lection of twenty-hve villages, ranged in a N. E. and S. W. 
direction, ſeems to correſpond with a part of the country of the 
Melanogetuli, according to Dr. Shaw. Ma- jyre, the neareſt 
of theſe villages to Zaab, a territory anſwering, as ſhould 
ſeem, to the ſouth-eaſtern part of Getulia, is ten leagues to 
the S. of El-Fythe, the laſt village of Zagb. Tum-marnah, 
the next place of note, is fix leagues to the weſtward of Ma- 
jyre, and twelve to the N. E. of Tuggurt, the capital of 
Wad-reag, and the Tegort of Leo. Tuggurt ſtands in a plain, 
without any river running by it ; the inhabitants, as well as 
thoſe of the other villages of Wad- reag, being ſupplied with 
water by wells, dug a hundred, and ſometimes two hundred, 
fathom deep. This method they are obliged to have recourſe 
to, their territory being in a manner deſtitute both of rivulets 
and fountains. They dig through different layers of ſand and 
gravel, till they come a fleaky kind of ſtone like unto ſlate, 
which is known to lie immediately above the abyſs, called by 
them The ſea below-ground. This ſtone is no ſooner broken 
through, than a flux of water aſcends ſo ſuddenly, and in 
ſuch abundance, that the perſon let down to perform the ope- 
ration has ſometimes been overtaken and ſuffocated by it, 
though raiſed up with the greateſt dexterity. The country 
likewiſe of the Beni Mezzab, ſituated thirty-five leagues to 
the S. of the mountains of the Ammer, ſuppoſed to be a part 
of the Mons Phrureſus of Ptolemy, the large village of En- 
gouſah, thirty leagues to the S. W. by W. of Tuggurt, and 
the populous city of Furglahb, with their dependencies, even 
to the banks of the Nigir, our learned and ingenious traveller 
believes might have been included in Melanogætulia. As 
Ptolemy places the Melanogætuli next to the Pharu/it in a 
ſouthern direction, fixing his Nigritian Ethiopians in a tract 
lying to the N. of the Nigir; and as Mela, Pliny, and Stra- 
A bo, ſeem to give the Nigrite exactly the ſame ſituation with re- 
3 gard to the Pharuſii and the Nigir, but are quite filent as to 
the Melanogetuli ; we cannot help thinking the falans- 
"1 getuli and Nigritæ one and the ſame people. If this be ad- 
- ] mitted, it will appear extremely probable, that their territories 
extended to the Nigir, and that they had ſome places of note 
in thoſe places; ſince, according to Ptolemy, many towns 
ſtood not far from that river, of which the principal were 
| Peſſide, Saluce, Nigira, Thige, Cupbe, Thamaadicana, aud 
*| Pellegia, The moſt noted rivers of this country were the 
'| Gtir and the Nigir. The Gir, or, as it is now called in our 
s + + - I + 8 beſt 
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beſt maps, Ghir, had its fountains on mount Phrureſus, 


or, according to Dr. Shaw, the mountains of the Ammer, 
It took its courſe through part of the Sahara, in a S. E. di- 
rection, ſome degrees to the ſouthward of the tropic of Can- 
cer. The ingenious traveller juſt mentioned believes the mo- 


dern Wed Adge-dee to be the Gir of Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and | 


Claudian. But the principal river of Nigritia, and one of 


the moſt famous in the world, is that called by Ptolemy the 


Nigir, by the Nigritians Wed, or Huid Nijar, i. e. The 


| black river, and by the Europeans the Niger. This river, 


according to the beſt modern geographers, has its ſource near 
a ridge of mountains in the kingdom of Gorhan not far from 
the confines of Abaſfia, or upper Ethiopia. It croſſes the 


whole region of Nigritia in a weſtern direction, and, after 


being ſwelled by the acceſſion of ſeveral rivers in its march, at 


laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean. The Negroes 
likewiſe call it the river of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile 
of the Nigritians ; this laſt nation conſidering it as a branch 


of the Vile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 


of the ſame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it overflows 


the adjacent territories in the ſame manner as the Nile; which, 
if true, may be another reaſon for the Arabic appellation. If 


any credit may be given to Leo and the African hiſtorians, 
Sabtecha, the ſon of Cufh, firſt peopled the Sahara betwixt 


the mountains of Atlas and Negritia, and therefore pro- 
bably Nigritis itſelf, or at leaſt part of it. From the ſame 


author it appears, that the various Nigritian dialects bear an 


affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian tongues ; to 


which we may add, and conſequently to the Ethiopic, which | 
does not differ widely from them. As for the cuſtoms, &c. 


of the people we are now upon, they muſt be reſerved 


for that branch of the modern hiſtory to which they moſt 
properly belong. Our readers may likewiſe there expect to 


find an accurate geographical deſcription and natural hiſtory 
of this country, from the beſt obſervations that have been 
made); ſince it would be abſurd to inſert them here, 
as the antients were ſo little acquainted with it. The 
Carthaginians, however, had undoubtedly ſome knowledge 


of the Nigritæ, ſince it appears probable from Fronti- 
nus (A), chat one part of their armies conſiſted of Nigri- 


tian 


(A) From the paſſage of Frontinus here referred to it is evident, 
that the Caythaginians had Melanogetulian or Nigritian troops in 
their ſervice before the time of Gelon, and conſequently that they 
had ſome knowledge of the Blacks above five hundred years before 
| | | | the 
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tian troops. They uſed ſcythed chariots in their wars, and 


were armed after the manner of the weſtern Ethiopians, i. e. 
with bows and arrows of the ſame make, as we learn from 
Strabe, According to the ſame author, the Pharuſii, and 
therefore, probably, the Nigritæ, adjacent to them, travel- 
led in caravans through the deſerts to Cirta, and kept open a 
communication with the Mauruſii, carrying with them 


bottles filled with water, tied to their horſes bellies, leſt they 


ſhould die of thirſt in the vaſt deſerts they were obliged to 
traverſe. From this paſlage it is undeniably clear, that theſe 
Pharuſian and Nigritian merchants muſt have lived at a 
vaſt diſtance from Cirta, and thoſe places of Mauritania to 


| Which they reſorted; a point that evinces the Negroes, or 


Blacks, to have held an early correſpondence with the antient 
Mauritani ans, Numidians, and Carthaginians *. 


Pr or. I. iv. c. 6, CZ II an. geogr. antiq. I. iv. c. 8. ſect. 2. 


p. 943. ed. Lipſ. 1732. STrAB.L ii. & l. xvii: Pon ron. MeL. 


I. i. c. 4. Prix. l. v. c. 4. & c. 8. CLAUD IAN. I. i. Ac A- 


THEMER. |. ii. c. 10. S. Jur. FrxowTin. ſtrat. I i. c. 11. ex. 18. 


I. LI Oo. Arrican. & Mar. paſſ. Gen. c. x. ver. 7. Gol 11 


notz ad Alfraganum, p. 89. ut & ipſe ALFRAGAN. p. 36. Geogr. 


Nubienſ. clim. iv. part. i. Sn AW, p. 58, 87, 136. & alib. 
the birth of Chriſt. This will enable us to account for a ſtrange 


phanomenon in antiquity, i. e. ſeveral antique coins with a Negro's 
or Nigritian s head upon them. One of theſe coins is to be found 
in the carl of Pembroke's invaluable cabinet, and another in that of 
the reverend and learned Mr. Wiſe, cuſtos archivorum, and fellow 
of Trinity college, in the univerfity of Oxford. That of my lord 
Pembroke, being well preſerved, is a moſt noble curioſity. Mr. Wiſe 


received his from one of the authors of this hiſtory, who had it from 


Mr. Beſwick, whoſe brother was for ſome time the Britzſb conſul 
at Tripoly, near which city it was found. As the Carthaginians 


had a communication with Nigritia, tis probable, that they 


ſent ſome of their artificers upon certain occaſions thither ; and 


| fince they coined money in a very elegant manner, as above obſer- 


ved, we may conclude, that, upon ſome extraordinary event, either 
in Nigritia, or their own dominions, they ſtruck thoſe pieces. 


This will receive a farther acceſſion of ſtrength from the country 


wherein Mr. Viſe's was dug up, which was ſubject to the Carthagi- 
nians ; that nation being in poſſeſſion of all the maritime terri- 
tories extending from their capital city to the borders of Cyrenar- 


(1) Frentin. frat. 1.5, c. 11. ex. 18. Univer. bif. Vol, XVI. p. 
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The Gara- TRE Garamantes were ſituated to the S. E. of Getulia, 


mantes. 


and E. of the Nigritæ. The limits of their country we can- 
not take upon us to aſcertain (B); though, from what the 
antients have delivered in general concerning it, we may pre- 
ſume, that it extended to the borders of the (C) proper Ethi- 


opia. That it conſiſted of many large territories, may like- 


wiſe be inferred (D) from Herodotus, Virgil, Feſtus Avie- 


nus, and others. However, it was not of any very conſider- 


able breadth, according to Strabo. Dr. Shaw believes, that 
part of the antient Garamantes ſpread themſelves over that 
tract comprehending the diſtricts of Gad-demz, Fezzan, and 
ſome of the more diftant cities and villages of the kingdom of 
Tripoli. Be that as it will, the region we are now upon a- 
bounded with wild beaſts, and its moſt antient inhabitants 
were ſo ſavage, that they fled at the ſight of a perſon belong- 


ing to any other nation. They were at the ſame time intirely 


(B) That the Miſulani, Miſulami, or Muſulani, were ſeated near 
the country of the Garamantes, or at leaſt not a very great diſtance 
from it, appears from Tacitus. But we can neither preciſely deter- 
mine the ſituation of this Numidian tribe, tho? at the foot of mount 
An dus, nor that of many others, viz. the Naſabutes, Mucuni, Tulen- 
fri, Machufti, Taladuſii, &c. (2). 


(C) Virgil joins the Garamantes with the Indians, only to denote, 


that they were both very remote nations, and that the Roman em- 


pire was to extend, or rather did extend, to the fartheſt parts; 
for they were not contiguous to each other, Erhiopia, Arabia, Per- 
fia, &c. lying between them. So Horace, when he would intimate, 
that the merchant traverſed the remoteſt regions for gain, ſays, 


| Impiger extremo currit mercator ad Indos : 


| where he is not to be underftood as intending preciſely the Indians, 


but any nation at 2 vaſt diſtance from Rome. Servias and others 
confirm what we here ſuggeſt (3). 


(D) We might here give our readers a catalogue of the names 


of towns and cians, faid to have appertained to the Garemantes by 
Pliny and Ptolemy 5 but as the fituation of none of them can be 


d fined, and nothing but their names has been tranſmitted down to 


vs by thoſe authors. we think an inſertion of it intirely ſuperfluous. 


No rivers of note, belonging to the country of the Garemantes, 


except the Cinyps, or Cinypus, and the Gir, are taken notice of by 
the antients; nor do they mention any mountains in it, except 


thoſe called by Prolemy Girgiris and Vallis Garamantica (4). 


(2) Tacit. anal. ii. iii. iv, Plin. & Prol. abi ſup, (3) 


Virg ecl. viii & AEn. vi. Serv. in loc. Hor, /, 1. . i. (4) He- 
redot. l. iv. Plin, & Ptol. abi ſup. 
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deſtitute of arms, and had not the courage to defend them- 


| ſelves, if attacked ; from which circumſtances tis apparent, 


that they induſtriouſly avoided all kinds of correſpondence 
with other nations. However, in proceſs of time they built 
towns, or rather daſbirats, the principal of which were Gara- 


ma, the metropolis, near mount Cirgiris, and the ſource of 


the Cinypus, Debris, and Matelgæ. They likewiſe aſſociat- 


ed with the Mdarmaride, a neighbouring people; and carried 


on a trade with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Perſians, and 
Ethiopians, This could fcarce be avoided, if one branch of 
the Carthaginian commerce extended to thoſe remote coun- 
tries by means of caravans, paſſing to Carthage from thence 
through the ſandy deſerts of the Garamantes ; which we can- 
not think improbable. Though ſeveral arguments might be 
offered in ſupport of this opinion, we ſhall content ourſelves 


here with obſerving, as a ſtrong preſumption of its truth, that, 


according to ſeveral authors, the Garamantes, Perfians, and 
Ethiopians, ſupplied the Carthaginians with vaſt numbers of 
gems, which were almoſt invaluable. Notwithſtanding the 
cowardice of the moſt ahtient Garamantes mentioned by He- 
rodotus, yet, in after-ages; their poſterity ſeem to have been 
of another diſpoſition, as may be collected from Pliny, Taci- 
tus, and Feſtus Avienus. Some of them roved about the de- 
ſerts of Libya in the ſame manner as their ſucceſſors the mo- 


dern Bedoweens do at this day ; whilſt others inhabited the (E) 
_ daſhkras ſcattered up and down theſe parched and unfruitful 


plains. The former lived very frugally in their mapalia, 


and ſupported themſelves by hunting, which ſometimes they 


continued to the winter ſolſtice ; the wild beafts being re- 


frelhed by the copious rains which fell at that time, and af- 


fording them then excellent diverſion, Nay, according to 


| Herodotus, they hunted the Troglodytes themſelves, a barbar- 


ous nation living in caves under-ground, in vehicles, drawn by 


two pair of horſes, made for that purpoſe. Nigritia, and the 
country of the Garamantes, ſeem, for the moſt part, to have 


been peopled at firſt from Egypt and Ethiopia, and conſequently 


(E) Herodotus informs us, that in the country of the Garamas- 
tes there was a pillar, or rather mountain, of ſalt, with a fountain 
iiluing from the ſummit of it, and palm-trees covering the adjacent 


lands: that the natives firſt laid freſh earth upon the ſalt, and then 
ſowed their corn there ; and that they bordered upon the Lotophagi, 
whom we ſha!l preſently have occaſion to mention (5. bk OE 


(5) Heradet, . "Wo 
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to have been the deſcendants of Miſraim and Cuſb, though 
we doubt not but ſome colonies of Arabs likewiſe ſettled 
here. It appears from ſome of the moſt perfect Egyptian 
mummies now remaining, that the features of the antient 
Egyptians much reſembled thoſe of the preſent negroes ; 
which is a proof, that the latter muſt have been originally 


nearly related to the former. The language, or languages, 


therefore ſpoken in theſe regions bore a great affinity at firſt 


to the Egyptian, Arabic, and Ethiopic ; and may at this 


time, probably, be impure dialects of them. We have no far- 
ther particulars of moment relating to the religion of the Ga- 
ramantes, than that they, in common with the Arabs, In- 


| dians, and Ethiopians (F), worſhipped Jupiter Ammon 


(G), repreſenting him, for the moſt part, with a man's 


head, or, at leaſt, with tam's horns, and had a famous 


temple ſacred to him. Pliny mentions a ſurpriſing foun- 


tain near Debris, whoſe waters, from noon to midnight, 


grew extremely warm, but from thence to the ſun's 
next approach to the meridian were ſo cold as to be con- 
gealed. Matrimony did not prevail amongft the Garamantes, 
the men making uſe of the women juſt as they fell in their 


(F) The great veneration in which the nations here mentioned 


had Jupiter Ammon, as well as the form under which he was exhi- 
| bited to public view in this temple, appears from the following 


lines of Lacan: | 

Ventum erat ad templum, Libycis quod gentibus unum 
Inculti Garamantes habent : flat corniger illic | 
Jupiter, ut memorant, ſed non aut fulmina vibrans, 
Aut fimilis noſtro, ſed tortis cornibus, Ammon. 

Mon illic Libyce poſuerunt ditia gentes 
Templa, nec Eois ſplendent donaria gemmis, 
Duamvis Ætbiopum populis, Ar beatis 
Gentibus, atg; Indis unus fit Jupiter Ammon. 


Herodotus ſays, that Ammon was repreſented by an image with a 
ram's head, becauſe Hercules ſaw his ſtatue covered with the ſkin of 


a ram; and Diodorus, becauſe Jupiter, in all his wars, wore a hel- 


met reſembling the head of that animal. But this repreſentation 
ſeems to have been rather an illuſion to the great numbers of ſheep 
produced in Libya (P). | 

(G) ' Tis intimated by Virgil and Silius, that Jarbas, cotempo- 


rary with Dido, was a deſcendant of Ammon, and that he reigned 
over this country. But the authors, from 


whom they extracted this 
notion, are now loſt (7). | | 


(6) Herodot. I. iv. Diod. Sic. I. iii. Lucan. |. ix. (7) 
Virg. Mn, iv, Sil, 1tal, J. i. N | 
N Way. 
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way. At firſt they were governed by heads of tribes, or phy- 
larchs, as the Getulians, Arabs, &c. but afterwards mo- 
narchy ſeems to have taken place amongſt them, as we learn 
from Tacitus. Pliny mentions a king of the Garamantes, 
who was brought back from exile by two hundred dogs, that 
reſiſted all who oppoſed them. Though Ptolemy aſſerts them 
to have been a large and powerful nation, extending them- 
ſelves from mount Uſargala to the lake or moraſs Nuba, 
yet we find ſcarce any of their affairs recorded in hiſtory. 


Maſiniſſa took refuge amongſt them, after he had been 


driven out of his dominions by Syphax. As the roads to 
their country from Mauritania were rendered impracticable 
by robbers, the Romans knew little of them, till after the 
_ expiration of the republic. Lucius Cornelius Balba intirely 
ſubdued them, for which he had a triumph granted him by 

Augnſius. However, by ſome means or other, they after- 
| wards ſhook off the Roman yoke ; ſince we are informed 


by Florus, that, ſome years after, Coſſus detached Curinius | 


with a body of troops againſt them and the Marmaride ; 
and by Tacitus, that the king of the Garamantes joined Tac- 


farinas, in the reign of Tiberius, againſt the Romans. After 


the laſt defeat and death of Tacfarinas, they ſent embaſſadors 
to Rome to appeaſe the reſentment of Tiberius; which we 
ſuppoſe was done by an abſolute ſubmiſſion to him, ſince it 
appears probable, that the Roman empire extended on that 
fide almoſt, if not intirely, to the northern bank of the Vi- 
ir d. ʒ „ 5 

As for the Nubz, Perorfi, Tarualta, Mimaci, Aſtacuſi, 
Aronca, Dermones, Matites, Gongalæ, Nabathræ, and ma- 
ny other obſcure nations inhabiting that part of Libya Interior 


called by the antients the weſtern Ethiopia, and extending | 


from the Vigir to the Line, we have nothing to ſay of them; 
the old geographers having handed down to us only their bare 
names. However, it will be proper to obſerve, that the vaſt 


tract occupied by them comprehended the upper or proper 


b Henopor. I. ir. Vis. I. vi. & Sexy. in loc. Lucan. I. iv. 


FesTus Avienus, v. 320. MI. I. i. c. 8. Tacir. annal. i, ii, 


iii, iv. STRAB. |. xvii. PI In. 1. xxxviii. c. 7. & DaI ECHAur. 
in loc. PETRON. Ars. in Satyric. Vid. & Cyr. Henop. de Car- 


thag. repub. 1. ii. ſect. 1. c. 8. 811. Ir AL. I. ii. & alib Pror. ubi 
ſup. PL Ix. I. viii. c 4. Fox. I. iv. c. ult. LEO ArRI CAR. & 
MAM. ubi ſup. Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. XIII. p. 30g, & alib. 
SH aw. ubi ſup. p. 136. Gorpon's eſſay towards explaining the 
hieroglyp. fig. on the copy of an ant. mum. belong. to Capt. 


Letbieullier, p. 2. Lond. 1737. Gui 
- uinea, 
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Guinea, together with the kingdoms of Gage, Guber, Bito, 


Temian, Ouangara, Dauma, Biafara, Mujac, Medra, and 
ſome diſtricts of that of Gorhan. Hence it appears, that the 
antient Nigritia was but a part of the modern Negroland ; 
and that in early times the Nigritæ, or Negroes, went by the 
general name of Ethiopians, As we find likewiſe the pro- 
montory of Soloẽs, or Soloentia, ſituated in the country we 


are now upon, and ſeyeral places to the ſouth of it, taken 


notice of by Hanno in his periplus, we may conclude from 
hence, that the Carthaginians had a knowledge of the Blacks 
ſome hundred years before the deſtruction of their ſtate by 
the Romans. That the Greeks alſo were not ignorant of them 
in the age of Scylax, may be inferred from that author ; but 


as both he and Hanno ſtuffed their journals with fables, ſcarce 


any thing probable relating to them can be drawn from 
thence. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have given us faint 
deſcriptions of the cuſtoms and diſpoſitions of ſome few of 
their clans, which will hereafter be touched upon. Pliny and 


Ptolemy were greatly in the dark with regard to all particulars 


of moment concerning the weſtern Ethiopians ; and Strabs 


only intimates, that, as ſcarce any intercourſe had ever been 
kept up between them and the Roman empire, the accounts 

publiſhed of them, in his age, were little beiter than down- 
right fictions. To inſert therefore a collection of ſuch idle 
tales, would be unbecoming an hiſtorian ; ſince it could nei- 
ther afford inſtruction, nor give any real entertainment, to the 


rational part of his readers . 


© HNO CarTwas. in peripl. ScyLax CarRYaNnD. in pe- 


pl. Heropor. Diop. Sic. STRABo, MeL. Prin. Prox. 


ubi ſup. Leo. Argican. Moll, SENEE, Ma xw. aliique re- 
cent. geogr. 
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CHAP. V. 


7 be hiſtory of the Libyans and Greeks batting the tract 
between the borders of Egypt and the river Triton, 


comprehending Marmarica, Cyrenaica, and the Regio 
Syrtica. 


SECT: . 
V 2 y of the Libyans of Marmarica, 


. AR M1 4 RI 04. according to Scylax, Pliny, and The Li- | 
M Agathemerus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy a- byans of 


gree in the main, was bounded on the eaſt and Marma- 
weſt by Egypt and Cyrenaica; on the ſouth by the rica. 


Sabara, or deſerts of Libya Interior ; and on the north by the 
Mediterranean. After paſſing the Glaucum Promontorium, 
cape Deris, the port Leucaſpis, and other inconſiderable pro- 
montories and harbours, juſt mentioned by the antient geo- 


graphers, we come to Parætonium, called Ammonia by Stra- 


bo, a city of conſiderable note. Fiorus tiles this city and Pe- 

lu ſium the two horns of Egypt ; ; from whence it appears, that 
he looked upon Marmarica as part of Egypt, and Paretonium 
as a fortreſs of great ſtrength. The laſt article is confirmed 


by Hirtius, who ſeems to intimate, that he received ſome 


annoyance from it, though the gariſon could not hinder him 
from ſupplying himſelf with water. We learn from Proco- 


pius, that it remained for a long time diſmantled, but at laſt 
| had its fortifications repaired by the emperor Fuſtinian. At 


ſome diſtance from Parætonium, towards the frontiers of Cy- 
renaica, ſtood Apis, a town fo denominated from the * 
tian deity of that name. Pliny relates, that it was famous on 


account of certain ſacred myſteries celebrated in it ; which, in 


conjunction with the name, infinuates vaſt numbers of the 
Egyptians and Marmaride to have reſorted hither, in order 


to pay their devotions to Apis. Triſarchis, Zagylis, and 
other places on the ſea-coaſts, enumerated by Ptolemy, are 


ſo obſcure, that they merit no regard. The principal Libyan 
nations inhabiting this region were the Adyrmachide and Am- 

monii, as appears from Scylaæ and Herodotus, As for the Zy- 
grite, ſeated near the Greater Catabathmus, and the Buxes, 


lying more to the ſouth, they are rarely mentioned by the 
Vol. XVII. 21 antients. 
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antients. However, it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
the chief towns of the former were Azicis, Tuccitora, and 
Tuchorſu; and the capital of the latter Thanuthis. Pliny men- 
tions the Mareotæ as a people ſeated near the Adyrmachidæ. 
Some authors ſeem to make the Marmoride a nation inha- 
biting a particular territory contiguous to the greater Cata- 


tathmus ; but we are inclined to believe, that Marmaridæ 


was a name common to all the Libyans of Marmarica. If 
to, all theſe Lib;ans drank chiefly beer brewed at Alexandria; 
though ſometimes they uſed Libyan wine. The Adyrmachi- 


dee, according to Slius, fought with an en/is falcatus, or ſcy- | 
inctar; and, if Scylax may be credited, were ſeated not far 


from the Canopic mouth of the Nile, Ptolemy, on the con- 
trarv, places them, in his nome of Lybia, more remote from 


the ſca. It was a common cuſtom with their wives to wear 


a chain of braſs on each leg; to take great pains in dreſſin 
their hair; and it they happened to find a louſe, to kill it 


with their teeth, in revenge of the bite they received, and 


then to ſpit ic out e n. Their virgins, before marriage, 
were brought into the King's preſence, that if any one of them 
pleaſed him above the reſt, he might lie with her. We learn 


nothing farther concerning them, except that they wore the 


Libyan habit, from whence probably they derive their name, 
Addermuch in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, 


and agreed almoſt in all points with the Egyptians, which 
tallics with what has been already obſerved. .'Ihe (A) Am- 
ronit, fo <alled from Jupiter Ammon, or Ammun, their chief 
uoitv, ley nearer yren27cay, and about ten days journey from 


{/elcs in the upper Egpt. Ptolemy mentions a place named 
SC oxanders camp and the city of Ammon, as appertaining to 
tis pation. vin, on the other hand, will not allow Am- 
mon to have been a city; but ſays, that it was only the ſpot 
oi ground on which the temple of Ammon ſtood. It ſeems 
M1 00abte from Fierouotius, that the Ammonii were a pretty pO- 


pious 14.40, had a King of their own, and made war upon 


their neigibouis; though part of their territories could be 


Ecnlidcied only as a barren ſandy deſert. Pliny makes the 


reiiple of Ammon fiitcen days journey from Memphis, and 
mentions the :.n:5:::c nome of Egypt. Diodorus Siculus re- 


(Y Herodotus aims the Ammonii to have been originally a co- 
lony of Egrptians and E:445þians; and that they ſpoke a language 
coinpulcd of words taken from both thoſe nations (1), | 


(1) Herodot. J. ii. 


lates, 
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lates, that though the aforeſaid (B) temple was ſurround- 
ed by a ſandy. deſert, yet its proper diſtrict abounded with 
trees bearing great plenty of fruit, and was beautified 
with fountains ; that it had ſeveral itrcets ©7 villages in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, a caſtle fortified with a triple 
wall, and near it a holy fountain, called the fountain of the 
Sun, ſince the qualities of the water varied wonderfully every 
twenty-four hours. Pedonia, Pnigeus, Climax, and other 


CB) Diodorus Siculus tells us, that this diſtrict was fifty ſtadia 
ſquare, and that the i habi:ants there enjoyed a perpetual ſpring. 
He likewiſe intimates, that within the firſt wall of the caſtle ſtood 
the palace of the tient kings of Ammonia ; within the ſecond the 
Gynezceum, containing the apartments of the royal family; and 
within the third places for the houſhold troops to lodge in. He 
farther relates, that at a ſmall dilance from the wall there was an- 
other temple of Ammon, ſhaded with fruit trees, and having a foun- 
tain cloſe by it, cal:ed For; Solis, from the ſurpriſing effects of the 
Szn upon its water The image of 4mmen, according to him, was 
adorned with emeralds, and other precious ſtones of great value, 
and gave reſponſes to thoſe who came to conſult the orac e in a ſin- 
gular and unuſual way; being carried about in a golden ſhip by 
eighty prieſts, who advauced to the place whither the god, by a 


nod, directed them, great multitudes of matrons and virgins at the 


ſame time celebrating his praiſes in ſongs compoſed after the man- 
ner of their country. 


Diodorus alſo gives us to underſtand, that when Alexander the | 


Great was introduced into the temple of Ammon, the ſenior vates 
addreſſed himie:f ro him in the foliowing terms: God ſave thee, 


MY sox, and aſſume to thyſelf this title, which Au confers - 


ub thee. To whom, according to the fame author, that prince 
replied : I accept it, father ; and, provid:d you'll enable me to con- 
quer the world, 1 32 ever eflcem it as the greateſt honour to be 


called your fon. Upon which the prieſt approached the altar; and 


when the perſons lifting up the image, according to cuſtom, upon 
a ſignal given, moved forwards the prieft anſwered, That the god 
bat granted his reque/?. He then inquired whether any of his fa. 

ther's murderers had eſcaped juſtice ? Jo which tie oracle cried out: 

E xpreſs th elf better, fence ence ng mortal can ki! thy father . but all the 
murderers of Philip have been brought to cond:cn puniflment. The 
pretended deity atterwards told him. Tha! th: ; ninterrupted courſe of 


ſucceſs he had met avith was a full proof of his divine origin; ana. 


that he jrould, for the future, ever continue 79 be viftorious. In this 


manner did the artful prietts of Ammnn ſooth Alexander's vanity, 
and draw from him many vaiuah'e pic. .cnts ; after which he returned 


with his ; co che conlines of Eg pt (2). 


(2) Dios. Sie 2 "V1 
L412 jaconſiderable 


4. 
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inconſiderable mediterranean towns, deſerve not the leaſt at- 
tention ; nor are the ſmall iſlands on the coaſt, Pedonia, 


Pbocuſæ, Anefipaſta, Adonis, or Ædonia, important enough 
to be deſcribed. We learn from Herodotus, that Cambyſes, 


having advanced to Thebes, in his way to Ethiopia, detach- 
ed from thence a body of fifty thouſand men, to lay waſte 


the country of the Ammonii, and burn the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. But, after ſeveral. days march over the deſerts, a 


ſtrong and impetuous wind beginning to blow from the ſouth, 
at the time of their dinner, raiſed the ſands to ſuch a degree, 
and brought in ſuch a torrent upon them, that the whole 
corps was overwhelmed thereby, and periſhed. Alexander 
the Great, near two hundred years after, met with better 
ſucceſs in his journey to the temple aforeſaid. Authors are 
not intirely agreed whether the Marmaridæ are to be looked 
upon as Libyans or Egyptians ; but the greateſt part rank 


them among? the former. Father Calmet, in particular, 


thinks, that 4ſarmarica was firſt peopled by the deſcendants 


of Lebabim, the ſon of Miſraim, mentioned by Moſes. How- 


ever, he believes, that the limits of Lebabim, or Lubim, 
are not known, and conſequently, that they might have 
reached much farther than the borders of Crrenaica; eſpeci- 
ally, ſince almoſt the whole continent of Africa is ſometimes 


called Lilya. If then the Marmaride were Libyans, what 


has bcen already delivered concerning the origin, religion, 
cuſtoms, &c. of the Numidian and Libyan Nomades &c. 


will, in a great meaſure, hold true of them. Be that as it 


will, Herodotus aſſures us, that there was a great affinity 
betwixt them and the Egyptians, in moſt points of moment. 


_ Though therefore, in compliance with the general opinion, 


we have here detached Marmarica from Egypt, yet, as from 


very remote antiquity it was ſubject to the kings of Egypt, 


and conſequently ought to be conſidered as appertaining to 


that monarchy, for an account of the tranſactions of which 


it was the theatre, we muſt beg leave to refer our readers to 


the hiſtory of Egypt, as well as thoſe of the Perfians, Mace- 


donians, and Romans, who ſucceſſively ſubdued this king- 


dom 2. | 


HERODO T. I. iv. ScyLax Cary and. in peripl. Pol v3. 
in excerpt. 115. Drop. Sic. I. iii. STAB. I. xvii. ſub fin. PL IN. 
J. v c. 5. & c. 6. CKSAR. apud Hirt. in bell. Alex. Mel. I i. 


2. SIX. Ir AT. I. iii. v. 278. HERODOT |. ii. c. 42. & l. iv. c. 181. 
& alib. Ax RIA. I. iii. c. 4. Diop. Sic. I. xvii. AcaTHEMERs. 
I. ii. c 5. CALMET in voc. Libya. 


SECT 


Fro. l. iv. c 11. Pro. geogr. I. iv. Procoy. |. vi. c. 
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SEC I, . 


7 be history of Cyrenaica. 


0 TR ENA[CA wag bounded on the caſt by Marmarica, , 


on the weſt by the Regio Syrtica, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, and on the ſouth by the Sahara. In the 
geography of Cyrenaica, we find none of the antients incon- 
ſiſtent with themſelves b 

breath, aſſerts it to have extended as far as Egypt, and main- 
tains that Marmarica lay betwixt thoſe two regions. The 
maritime towns Darnis, Cberſis, Phycus, Aptungis, &c. 
were of no great repute, and therefore we ſhall paſs them by ; 
as likewiſe the promontories Phycus and Zephyrium, the ports 


Par etonius, Nauſtathmus, &c. with ſeveral other places of 


leſs note. The principal towns in this tract were Cyrene the 
metropolis, Ar/inoe or Teuchira, Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, 
and Apollonia, from whence the beſt part of it was named 


Pentapolis. Adriane, or Hadrianopolis, ſo denominated from 
the emperor Adrian, could not vye with the others in point of 


antiquity, though it was no deſpicable place. The caftle Di- 
acherfis, Tower of Hercules, port Diarrhea, promontory 
oreum, near the Greater Syrtis, deſerve little attention; 


nor is any thing further to be ſaid of Automala, or Automa- 
3 AZJax, than that it was a fortreſs of conſiderable ſtrength upon 


the frontiers of the Regio Syrtica v. 


| Tx city of Cyrene, now called Cairoan, or Corene, ſtood Citysf Cy- 
at ſome diſtance from the ſea, upon a ſpot of ground in rene. 
figure reſembling a table, according to Strabo, It was large 


and populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as well as 
neceſſaries, of life. Its territory produced vaſt numbers of 
excellent horſes, which probably made the Cyreneans, whe- 


ther Libyans or Greeks, apply themſelves to the ſtudy and 
practice of every thing relating to thoſe animals, more than 

moſt other nations. Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apollo- 

nia, and Adriane, ſtood along the coaſt of the Mediterranean; 


and their inhabitants carried on a conſiderable trade. Cyrene 


v Heropor. ScyYLax- STRAB. PLIN. PTOL, ubi ſup. Jost yi 
de bell, Jud. I. vi. c. 38. p. 995. Ammian. MarceLLin, I. xxil. 
c. 40. OUID. STEPH, . Auct. fab. Auguſt. &c. 


derived 


ut Strabo, who, almoſt in the ſame 


Cyrenaica | 
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derived its name from the fountain (C) re, near which it 
was ſituated. Bochart deduces Cyre from the Phænician 

tur, the radix of ph makur, ons; which, conſider- 
ing that the Carthaginians aſſiſted the Greeks in ſettling them- 
ſelves here, and were acquainted with the country long be- 
fore their arrival, is by no means improbable. We ſhall paſs 


by here the religion, language, cuſtoms, &c. of the proper 


Cyreneans ; ſince whatever has been ſaid of their Greek an- 
ceſtors, on each of theſe heads, is equally applicable to 
theme (D). Cs | 


THoUGH a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica 


was a perfect deſert, yet there were ſome fruitful plains in 
both thoſe couutries. The inhabitants were very ſubject to 


fevers, which ſome have attributed to the inſalubrity of the 


air. Except the Lathon, we find no conſiderable river of 


Cyrenaica taken notice of by the antients, and ſome of them 


have even fixed this in Mauritania. The Montes Velp: and 


Anagombri are the only mountains that ſeem to claim any re- 
lation to the country we are now upon; as the Palus Paliuri 
is the only fountain or lake. Seme authors have placed the 
gardens of the Heſperides here, but others in Mauritania. 


The latter opinion appears to us the moſt probable, ſince it 


better correſponds with the word Heſperides, which imports 


a weſtern ſituation; and therefore we have already taken 
notice of thoſe gardens in the hiſtory of Mauritania. Some 


< STRAB. ubi ſup. PI xp. in od. ad Arceſilaum Cyren. HE Ro- 
por | iv. Xexoyn Cyropæd. l. vi. Lucian. in encom De- 
moſth. Paus AN | vi p. 366. & alib. ALzx1s apud Athen in 
deipnoſoph ut & ipſe Ar ER. paſſ. Vid. etiam Cas aus. animad- 
verſ. ad Athen. I. iii. c. 21. Max. Tx. ſerm. vii. MaRMor, 
I. viii. c. 10. CaLLIMACH. hymn. in Apoll. Sr ETH. Brza nr. de 
urb. Boc HART. Chan. 1. i. c. 25. 8 5 


(O) Juſtin ſays, that this Cyre, or Ora, was 2 mountain, but at 
the ſame time intimates, that it abounded with fountains ; which 
countenances Bochert's etymon, as well as the notion we have fol- 


lowed (3). 


(D) It may not, however, be improper to take notice of one 1 


particular cuſtom of the Cy-enrans, which ſeems to have been pecu- 


| liar to them. When any perſon of diſtinction amongſt them was 


Invited to an entertainment, he brought a great number of friends, 
chariots, c. with him (4). = | . 


(3) Taftin. l. aii. c. 7. (4) Allen. deipmfeph, 1. xii. 


ub. init. 


parts 


e. 
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parts of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica were famous for 
the production of the ſi/phium, a plant or ſhrub greatly 
celebrated by the antients. The Lihaus looked upon the 
ſtalk, juice, leaves, fruit, and every thing belonging to this 
plant, as moſt precious; and conſequently eſteemed it infi- 


nitely above all other vegetable productions. Strabo intimates 


that the Libyan barbarians had deſtroyed almoſt all the roots 
of the ſilphium in their excurſions before his time, which is 
confirmed by Scribonius Largus. Pliny relates it to have 
been ſo ſcarce in his age, that a ſtalk of it was preſented to 
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Nero as a ſingular curioſity; and yet, that the laſer, a gum 


proceeding from the fi/phium, or laſerpitium,as we find it ſome- 


times called, was not difficult to be met with in the reign of Se- 
verus, may be inferred from Galen. Ariſtotle, Ariſtophanes's ſcho- 
liaſt, Tzetzes, Heſychius, and Suidas, inſinuate the figure of 
the /ilphium to have been ſtruck on the Cyrenean coins; 
which is confirmed by many of them, that are ſtill to be 
found in the cabinets of the curious. The Carthaginians 


carried vaſt quantities of the laſer and ſilphium from Charax, a 


city near the confines of yrenaica, into their dominions, 
for which they ſupplied the Cyreneans with wine. This ve- 


getable the Cyreneans offered to their firſt king Battus, whom 


they deified, looking upon it as the moſt valuable pro- 


duce of their country; for which reaſon we find it on the 


reverſes of ſcvera! of that prince's coins. That Cyrenaica 
likewiſe abounded with a moſt rich and uncommon oil, we 


are informed by Theophraſtus. Atheneus relates, that the ro- 
ſes, violets, and all other flowers growing in this country, 
except the ſaffron, were famous for the fragrant odours they 
emitted; and that in the time of Berenice a moſt charmin 
ointment was made of the Cyrenean roſes. As for the ſilphi- 
um, great quantities of it were imported into Greece, and 
many other countries. The antients prepared it various ways, 
both for food and phyſic, as appears from Athenzus and Hip- 
pocrates, to omit many other authors d. . | 


4 HeronorT. ScyLAx. STRAB, PIN. PToOL. ubi ſup. Vire. 


En. iv. v. 480, & ſeg. Aa is TO r. de Cyren. repub. Scr1BoNn, 


LAS. c 16. PI IV. I. xix.c. 3. & 1. xxii. c. 23. AR Is Tor H. 


ſchol. ad Pl ur. p. 92. Sub. Tz:Tzts, & HEs vH. in Barre 
Tip GALEN. de temperant. 1. iii. c. 3. ſimpl. medic, fac. 1. 
viii. & de antidot. I. ii. p. 440. ed. Baſil. Ca Tul. ep. 7. Dios- 
COR1D, I. iii. c. 97. Ar HEN. deipnoſoph. 1, xv. & alib, Tu o- 


PHRAST, plant. I. iv. c. 3. Vid. etiam Cas AUR. animadverſ. in 


Arx. I. iii c. 21, & EZECH, SAN REM, de uſ. & præſtant. 
num. ant. diſſert. vi. . e 
TRE 
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Principal THE principal nations of this tract, or at leaſt contiguous 
nations of to it, were the Barcæi, the Pſylli, and the Naſamones ; the 
this tract. Aſbyſtæ, Macatutæ, &c. being too obſcure to merit any re- 
gard. Barce or Barca the capital of the Barcæi, we find 


mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Scylax, and Ptolemy ; the two 
former of which make it to have occupied the ſame ſpot that 
Ptolemais afterwards did, but the two latter are of a different 
opinion. It ſeems to have ſtood to the weſt of Cyrene, and 
had a port near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a ma- 


ritime city, it is moſt probable, that it ſtood by the port of 


the Barcæi, and not where Barce did; eſpecially, ſince that 
capital was an hundred ſtadia from the ſea, according to Scy- 
lax. Heredotus affirms Barca to have been built by the bro- 
thers of Arcefilaus III. king of Cyrene, above a generation 
before the beginning of Cyras's reign ; but we rather think, 
that it was of Phoenician, if not Egyptian, or Libyan, extrac- 


tion; for Barca was a Phenician name, well known in theſe 


parts of Africa, as appears from Silius lialicus, and others. 
Servius intimates the citizens of it to have come originally 
from Carthage, which would tempt one to believe, that Bar- 
ca, Dido's brother, who attended her into Africa, with ſome 


of his countrymen, ſettled here. It is evident from Virgil 


and Silius, that the Barcei ſpread themſelves over ſeveral con- 


fiderable parts of Libya; and from Servius, that their metro- 


polis made the greateſt figure of any city in the region we are 


now upon, except Cyrene. St. Jerom confirms the laſt au- 


thorities, when he aſſerts this town to have been fituated in a 
deſert; and its inhabitants, or at leaſt their deſcendants, to 
have diſperſed themſelves over ſeveral diſtricts lying as far to 
the weſtward as Mauritania, and the eaſtward as India. T he 
Barcæi learned, ſays Stephanus, the art of managing horſes 


from Neptune, and of driving chariots from Minerva; which 


evidently points out their high antiquity. They agreed, in 
moſt particulars, with the other Libyan Nomades already men- 
tioned. The modern kingdom and deſert of Barca, extend- 
ing from Egypt to the confines of the kingdom of Tripoli, 
correſpond with the antient Marmarica and Cyrenaica; though 
they undoubtedly received their name from the Barcei. This 
may be looked upon as an additional proof of the rank this 

people formerly held amongſt the various nations of Libya ©. 


| © Herovor. ScyLarx. STaas, Prin. PToL. ubi ſup, 811. 


Ira. I. i. Virs. En. iv. ver. 41. & Serv. in loc. D. HIiE- 


Kox, ep. 129. ad Dard. Sr ETH. ByzanT. de urb. Sor hoc. 
in Electr. & alib. D. Ban. ALprsrT. de Africa, l. iii, c. 20. 
RE1x8c, hiſt Jul. tom. ii. de repub. Carthag. 5 85 
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Tux Phlli, and Naſamones, according to Pliny, Silius, 


and Lucan, muſt have been ſeated near the Greater Syrtis; 
or behind the Regio Syrtica and Cyrenaica, if we chuſe to 
follow Strabo. The Phlli, as Herodotus informs us, having 
once had all their reſervoirs of water dried up by the ſouth 
wind, advanced into the Sahara, in order to make war upon 
that wind; but it blowing with extreme] violence, they were 
_ overwhelmed with torrents of ſand, and all periſhed. After 
which tragical event, their neighbours the Naſamones annexed 
the territories they poſſeſſed to their own dominions. Hero- 
dotus repreſents the Naſamones as a powerful nation in his time, 
and remarkable for ſome fingular cuſtoms then prevailing a- 
mongft them. During the ſummer-ſeaſon, they left their 
cattle on the coaft, and diſperſed themſelves over the plains 
of Egila, in order to get the fruit of the palm-trees, with 
which that place abounded. Here likewiſe they found an im- 

menſe quantity of graſhoppers, which, having dried in the 


ſun, they pulverized, and infuſed them in milk. The liquor 
compoſed of theſe two ingredients was highly eſteemed by 
them, as a moſt pleaſant and rich kind of drink. They had 


many wives, which they uſed in public, like the Maſſagetæ, 


after having erected a ſtaff for a mark. The bride, amongſt 
them, lay the firſt night with all the gueſts invited to the wed- 


ding ; and received from each of them the next morning a 
preſent, which he had brought with hiim for that purpoſe. 


When they took an oath, they laid their hands on the ſcpul- 


chres of thoſe who were generally eſteemed to have been the 


moſt juſt and excellent perſons amongſt them. At their di- 
vinations, they went to the tombs of their anceſtors ; where, 


after certain prayers, they fell aſleep, and grounded their pre- 


dictions upon the dreams that then happened to them. In 


pledging their faith to each other, they mutually preſented 
a Cup of liquor; and it they had none, the parties took up 


ſome duſt from the ground, which they put into their mouths. 


From ſome authors it appears, that the Naſamones were look- 


ed upon by the antients as little better than a great gang of 
robbers ; ſince they made frequent incurſions upon the terri- 
tories of their neighbours, which they plundered and ravaged 


in a dreadful manner. We learn from Philoſlratut, that a 
people of the ſame name was ſeated in Ethiopia. I he Liby- 


an nations here mentioned poſſeſſed the countries they inhabi- 


ed long before the Greeks built rene 1. 


f HeropoT. STRAB. PLin. Pros. ubi ſap. Lucan. I. ix. v. 
439, & ſeq. Str. ITar, I. i. v. 438. Phitosrray. I. vi c. 12. 
| Vor. XVII. Mm m | Batins 
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Battus the Theræan, according to Herodotus, with a co- 


ons of Cy- lony of his countrymen, ſettled firſt in Platæa, an iſland on 
renaica i the coaſt of Libya, From thence they removed to that part 
fubje4 to of the continent eppoſite to this iſland, and ſeated themſelves 


the R 
mans, 


Q- 


in a delightful province, ſurrounded with agreeable hills, and 
watered by two rivers running on each fide, called Aziriſtus. 
After fix years reſidence here, the Libyans conducted them 
to Iraſa, a moſt charming country to the weſt of Aziriftus. 
In this region, near a fountain ſacred to Apollo, they fixed 
their habitations, and built Cyrene, about the third year of 
the thirty-ſeven olympiad, according to Euſebius, We find 
nothing farther remarkable related of Battus the firſt, except 
that he lot the ſtammering in his ſpeech by the following ac- 
cident. Being one day wandering alone in a deſert place, he 
was ſurpriſed by a lion, which, unexpectedly ruſhing upon 
him, ſtruck him with ſuch terror, that he lifted up his voice 
in an extraordinary manner. This, according to ſome authors, 
ſc ahtened the lion, that he immediately fled, and at the 


jane time delivered Battus from the impediment he before 
laboured under. His fon, Arcefilaus the firſt, probably made 


no great figure, ſince hiſtory is intirely filent as to any parti- 
culars of his reign. Battus II. fon to Arcefilaus, built the 
city of Zea, and reigned forty years, and his ſon Arcefilaus 
IT. ſixteen; which is all that we know of them. Battus III. 
ſon to Arcęſilaus II. ſurnamed The happy, being ſtrengthened 


by the acceſſion of a vaſt number of Greets, who came to 


live under his government, defeated Apries, king of Egypt, 


in a great battle, near the fountain Theftis in Jraſa. The 


victory was ſo complete, that ſcarce any of the Egyptian 


troops returned home; ſo that Adicran, a neighbouring Li- 
byan prince, who had drawn Apries upon Battus, could not 


afterwards make head againſt the Cyreneans, nor conſequently 


give them any obſtruction in the poſſeſſion of thoſe territories 


they had before wreſted from him. Arcefilaus III. the fon 


of Battus III. ſucceeded him; whoſe brothers, on account 


of ſome diſputes they had with him in the beginning of his 


reign, retired out of his dominions, and, as Herodotus will 


have it, built Barca. Before that city was finiſhed, they 


found means to excite Arcefilaus's Libyan ſubjeRs to a revolt. 


However, he marched againſt them with an army, and pur- 


ſued them into the eaſtern parts of Libya. But having there 


aſſembled a powerful body of forces, they came to a reſoluti- 
on to give him battle; which ſoon after they did, and total- 
iy routed him, cutting ſeven thouſand of his men in pieces. 
Yrcefilaus, in a ſhort time after this diſaſter, was diſpatched 
by his brotacr 4{zarchus, who, in his turn was put to death 
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by that prince's wife Eryxo. Battus IV. Arceſilaus's ſon, 
ſurnamed The lame, mounted the throne after his fa- 
ther's death. In his reign Demonax, a Mantinean legiſla- 
tor, arrived at Cyrene ; and, at the king's deſire, introduc- 
ed ſeveral alterations into the preceding form of govern- 
ment. Arcefilaus IV. ſon to the former prince, endeavour- 
ing to put the Cyrenean conſtitution upon its former foot- 


ing, was driven by his ſubjects to Samos; his mother Phe- 


retima at the ſame time eſcaping to Salamis in the ifland of 


| Cyprus. Euelthon, who then reigned there, made her many 


magnificent preſents, but found means to evade ſending an 
army to reinſtate her ſon in the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
Arceſilaus afterwards retired to Barca, having married the 


daughter of Alazar, king of the Barcæi; but was aſſaſſinated 


there, together with his father-in-law, as he was walking in 
the market-place. In the mean time, Pheretima eſtabliſhed 
her authority at Cyrene ; and, after her ſon's death, applied 
to Aryandes, the Perſian governor of Egypt, for aftance, 


to revenge Arceſilaus's death, who, ſhe pretended, was mur- 


dered for his cloſe attachment to the Medes. She had ſome 
grounds for ſuch an application, fince her ſon had put himſelf 


under the protection of Cambyſes, and acknowledged himſelf 
a tributary to him. Aryandes firſt ſent a herald to Barca, to 
demand whether the Barcœi had been guilty of the aſſaſſina- 


tion of Arcefilaus ; and, upon their acknowledging it, he ſent 


a land-army, commanded by Amaſis, and a fleet under the 
conduct of Badres, to take vengeance of the aſſaſſins. The 
Perſians ſoon inveſted the city of Barca, and carried on the 


ſiege ineffectually for the ſpace of nine months. However, 


(E) at laſt they made themſelves maſters of it by treachery. 


—_ 5, 


(FE) Herodotus relates, that when the Per fans endeavoured to 


ſap the foundations of Barca, an artificer in brals diſcovered their 
ſubterraneous approaches in the following manner : He carried a 


| brazen ſhield round the city within the wall, and, applying it to 
the ground, heard no noiſe where the earth was ſolid; but when 


he came to the parts which were undermined, the mnie ld rung 
Upon which diſcovery, the beſieged feil to countermining, killed 


all the Perfians they found in the mines, and diſmounted all the 


enemies engines of battery. Amaſis therefore, finding he could 


not take the city by force, had recourſe to the following ftratagem : 


He opened a large trench in the night, which he covered with flight 
planks of wood, and threw a proper quantity of earth upon them ; 
which rendered that part like the adjacent ground. Early the next 
morning, after a conference with the beſieged, he concluded a 
treaty with them upon the ſpot that was undermined, the terms of 
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Amaſis, after the reduction of Barca, put the city into the 
hands of Pheretima; who cauſed all the men concerned in 
the murder of Arceſilaus to be impaled round the walls, and 
affixed near thin the breaſts of their wives, which ſhe or- 


dered to be cut off for that purpoſe. The place, by her con- 


ſent, the Perſian general gave up to his ſoldiers to be plun- 
dered ; though he ſpared thoſe perſons who had been averſe 
to th aſſaſſination of Arce/ilaus, and permitted Pheretima to 
put Barca into their hands. Badres, the Perſian admiral, 
had a ſtrong deſire, before his return to Egypt, to plunder 
Cyrene ; but was prevented by Amaſis: The Libyans ex- 
tremely harrafſed the Perſians in their march, cutting in pieces 
all the ſtragglers they met with, which muſt have been ma- 
ny, ſince they attended the enemy to the borders of Egypt. 
All the priſoners were ſent to Darius Hyſtaſpis, in whoſe 
reizn thoſe tranſactions happened, who ſettled them in a diſ- 


| trict of Bactria, which was from them denominated Barca. 


Phergtima is ſaid afterwards to have been devoured alive by 
worms, which the hiſtorian looks upon as a puniſhment in- 
flicted upon her by providence for her enormous cruelty. 


From this time the Cyreneans, and Libyans, with whom they 


were intermixed, till the conqueſt of the Perſian empire, are 
not very remarkable in hiſtory. Ariſtotle gives us to under- 
ſtand, that in his time Cyrene was a republic; which ſeems 
to imply, that, upon the extinction of Battus's line, Demo- 
nax's form of government took place; though the Cyreneans 


might have bzen tributary to, or at leaſt under the protection 
of, the Perſians. It appears from Sallu/?, that the people of 
| Cyrene were free, when the contention happened betwixt 
them and the Carthaginians about a regulation of limits ; and 


that they were governed by their own laws, till the Macedo - 
niaus ſubdued Egypt, we find aſſerted by Strabo. Toward 
the beginning of the ninety-fifth olympiad,. one Ariſton ſeized 


which were to the following effect: That the agreement ſhould 
continue in force as long as the earth on which they ſtood ſhould 
remain in the preſent condition; that the Barcæi ſhould pay a 
competent tribute to the king of Per/ia ; that the Perfians ſhould 


introduce no innovations into Barca. The Barcæi then opened 
their gates to Amaſis, upon the faith of this treaty. That gene- 


ral, finding himſelf maſter of the town, in order to free himſelf from 
the oath he had juſt taken, ordered the covering of the trench to be 
broken down, and afterwards treated the inhabitants in the manner 
here related (5). | 


(5) Herodet, I. iv. fub fin 
upon 
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upon Cyrene, put five hundred of the principal citizens to 
death, and obliged all the others to abandon the city : but 
matters were ſoon after compoſed, and all former acts of 
hoſtility buried in oblivion. Alexander had not been long 
dead, when Thimbro invaded Cyrenatca, overthrew the Cy- 
reneans, and obliged them to buy a peace with five thouſand 
talents of filver, and half of their armed chariots. How- 
ever, Mnaſiclus a Cretan, one of his officers, afterwards ſpi- 

rited them up againſt him, forced him to abandon the port 
of Cyrene, and obtained ſeveral conſiderable advantages over 
him. Notwithſtanding which, Thimbro, bringing them to 
another general action, intirely defeated them, though he 
was ſoon after overthrown by Ophellas, and taken priſoner. 
This victory rendered that general maſter of Cyrenaica, and 
he delivered it into the hands of Ptolemy, However, it ſeems 
probable, from what we have obſerved in the hiſtory of the 
Carthagimans, that Ophellas, by ſome means or other, ob- 
tained the ſovereignty of this country. Magas, the brother 
of Ptolemy Lagus, whoſe daughter Ptolemy Philadelphus mar- 
ried, reigned at Cyrene fifty years, as we learn from Aga- 
tharchides. That this prince was a man of genius, appears 
from Polyenus, who has tranſmitted to us an account of one 
of his ſtratagems. Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, ty- 
rant of Cyrene, being in love with Aretaphila, the wife of 
one Phedimus, or, as Polyenus will have it, Melanippus the 
prieſt of Apollo, killed her huſband, in order to enjoy her; 
and that ſhe diſſembled her reſentment, till ſhe found an op- 
portunity of deſtroying him; which ſhe at laſt did, and there- 
by delivered her country from ſervitude. But whether this 
laſt event happened before the time of Magas, or 2'terwards, 
we are not given to underſtand. Be that as it will, it re- 
mained under the kings of Egypt, till Ptolemy Phyſcon made 
it over to his baſtard ſon ſurnamed Apion, who, in the year 
of Rome 658, left it by will to the Romans. The ſenate, in- 
ſtead of accepting it, permitted all the cities to be governed 
by their own laws; which immediately filled the country 
with tyrants, thoſe who were moſt potent in every diſtrict 
_endeavouring to make themſelves ſovereigns of it. This 
_ threw the kingdom of Cyrenaica into great confuſton ; but 
Lucullus in a good meaſure reſtored the public tranquility, 
on his coming thither during the firſt Mithridatic war. The 
deſcendants of thoſe (EE) Zews, ſettled here by the af af 
= emy, 


(EE) Amongft the deſcendants of theſe Qyrenean Jeu may be 
ranked Ja/on, who wrote the hiltory of the 4Laccabees, in hve 
. ".... .Deoks 
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the preſent poſſeſſors of it . For ſome of the principal learn- 


| Theodorus and Plato likewiſe were very ſevere upon him. He could 


the reit, the famous Lais; and fared deliciouſly, in conformity to 
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lemy, are ſaid to have greatly contributed to the diſturbances 
juſt hinted at. Be that as it will, all troubles could not be 
finally removed, till this country was reduced to the form of 
a Roman province, which happened about twenty years after 
the death of Apion, and ſeventy- ſix before the birth of Cbhrifß. 
Strabo tells us, that in his time Crete and Cyrenaica formed 
one Roman province. Upon a revolt Cyrene was ruined by 
the Romans; but they atterwards rebuilt it. In proceſs of 
time it fell to the Arabs, and at laſt to the Turks, who are 


ed men it produced, we ſhall refer our readers to the follow- 
ing note (F). 


* HeroporT. |. iv. Pin. Pyth. od. iv. & v. Paus Ax. in 
Phocic, Diop. Sic. |. xiv. Pocyzn.1l. ii. c. 28. ex. 1, 2, & 
1. viii. c. 38, 41. PausaAN. in Attic STzPHn. BrZzAN r. de urb. 
AGcaTHARCHID. Cw1p. apud Athen. deipnoſoph. I. xii Pru- 
TARCH. de virtut. mulier. JUSTIN. |. xiii. C. 7. CAaLLIMACH. 
in hymn. SoLIN. c. 30. SALLUST. in JUGURTH. STRAB» 
I. xvii EvsTaTHn, in Dion vs. Eus EB. in chron. ad an. 3. o- 
lymp. 37. p. 122. Prur. in Lucul. Ar r IAN. de bell. civil. I. 
i. Liv. epit. 70. Jus rIx. I. 29. EvuTroe. I. vi. c. 11. Uni- 
verſ hiſt. Vol. IX. p. 114. X. 190, 31, 148, 290. & Vol. XVI. p. 
„„ | | 


books, of which the ſecond book of Maccabees ſtil} extant, is an 


abridgment ; Simon, who carried our Saviour's croſs ; and others 
mentioned in the acts of the apoſtles (6). | - 


(F) This country produced ſeveral perſons who made an illuſ- 


trious figure in the republic of letters, amongſt the principal of 


whom may be ranked the following: | 


1. Ariflippus, a diſciple of Socrates, and the chief of the Cyrenarc 
ſea, He lived about the ninety fixth olympiad, and the year of 


Rome 360. He was the firſt that took money of his ſcholars for 


teaching them philoſophy. He once ſent his maſter Socrates twenty 
minas; but that philoſopher refuſed it, ſaying, God would not per- 
mit him to receive it. Aen»phon was an enemy to him; on which 
account he wrote a treatiſe againſt p/eaſure, in order to expoſe him. 


adapt himielf to all perſons, places, and times, and, without dif- 


ficulty, act any part: which rendered him agreeable to Dionyſius. 


He went frequently to court, kept ſeveral millreſſes, and, amongſt 


the principles of his philoſophy. When he was cenſured by an ac- 
quaintance for living too luxuriouſly, he ſaid, That if it avere not a 
good thing to feaſt and eat well, people would not practiſe it on their 


 boly feſtivals, He was extremely quick at repartecs, as appears 


(0) Ad. c ii, v. 1. G c, vi. v. 9. 
= from 
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from Diogenes Laertius, He aſked a certain perſon, who reproach- 
ed him for having had a ſumptuous entertainment, Whether he would 
not have lived in as elegant a manner, if he could have done it for 
three oboli? To which the other replied, he weuld, Then, ſaid 
he, I find you are "fond of money, and not I of pleaſure. One time a 
fellow purſuing him with opprobrious and ſcurrilous language, and 
aſking him, Why he made ſuch haſte away ? Becauſe, ſaid he, thou 
art accuſtomed to give foul language, and I am not accuſtomed to hear 
it. Dionyfius had once three harlots to wait upon Ariftippus, out 


of whom he ordered that philoſopher to chuſe one; but he carried 


them all three off, ſaying, That Paris had greatly ſuffered by pre- 
ferring one goddeſs to another. One deſired to know of him what 


he would have for educating his ſon ; to whom he anſwered, Five 


hundred drachmas. I can buy a Aave, anſwered the o her, for that 


fum. Do fo, replied Ariſtippus, and then you will have two, He 


wrote three books of the hiſtory of Libya, which he dedicated to 


Dionyſius; and a volume conſiſting of twenty five dialogues, com- 
poſed partly in the Attic, and partly in the Doric, dialect. The 


principles of his philoſophy were theſe : The ſoul has two particu- 


lar motions, or ſenſations, wiz. pain and pleaſure ; ail pleaſures 
are alike ; virtue is only ſo far to be eſteemed, as it conduces to 


ſenſuality. For all the other particu'ars of his life we muſt refer 


our readers to Diogenes Laertius. His name ſecms to confirm what 
ſeveral authors have ſuggeſted of the Cyreneans, viz, that they were 
famous for being good horſemen. 
2. Arets, daughter to Ariſtippus, who preſided over the Cyreuaic 

ſchool after the death of her father. 


3. Ariſtippus the younger, ſon to Areta, by whoſe inſtructions he 


| becamea famous philoſopher, and from thence was lty led Metro- 


didactos. 


4. Arnniceris, who reformed the Cyrenaic ſect, or rather founded | 
another that was called the Amnnicerian. 


5. Callimachus, a celebrated poet and hiſtorian, the fon of Bat- 
tus and Meſatma, and diſciple of Hermocrates the grammarian. 


He married the daughter of Euphrates Syracu/anus, and lived in the 


reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, being then the royal librarian. Se- 
veral pieces we find aſcribed to him, tho" he was no voluminous 
author, it being a trite obſervation with him, That a great book 
was a great evil. The principal of theſe were: 1. A fatirical 
poem upon his adverſary, whom he called 17. 2. Thoſe hymns 


which are ſtill extant, 3. Alrla, or a treatiſe upon the origin and 


cauſes of ſacred things, taken notice of by Martial. 4. A poem 


intituled de coma Berenices, Suidas mentions another Callimachus, 
nephew to this, as a tolerable poet; but 'tis generally agreed, 


that he did not make any great figure in the learned world. 
6. Eratoſthenes, the ſon of one Aglaus, or, according to others, 


Ambrofius, a celebrated philoſopher and mathematician, in great 


favoar at the Egyptian court. He was the ſcholar of Ariffo the 
Chian, Ly/anias the grammarian, and the poet Callimachus, He 
flouriſhed in the hundred OP: ſixth olympiad, being about that 

time 
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time librarian to the king of Egypt. He firſt aſſerted the ambit or 
circumlerence of the earth to be two hundred and fifry-two thou- 
ſand ſtilia ; on which account we find him ſtyled the meaſurer of 
the earth. Beſides his philoſophical pieces, he wrote {ome 

ſevera] hiſturical and aſtronomical tracts, a collection of dialogues, 
and ſome obſervations relating to comedy. He died at e one 
years of age 

7. Carneades, the 42 of Epicomus, or Philocomus, and founder of 
the third academy, which differed but little from the ſecond 
founded by Arcefilaus. He pretended to diſcover an uncertainty in 
the moſt evident notions, and was 2 grand ſtiekler againſt the 
Stoics, attempting vigorouſly to confute Chryfippus, one of their 
principal pillars. Carneades did not much apply himſelf to phyſic 
and natur al philoſophy, but cultivated morals with particular dili- 


gence. His ſurpriſing eloquence made him feared by the Romas 


ſenate, during his refidence at Rome with two other embaſſadors. 

Whilſt he was there, he is ſaid to have diſputed admirably well for 
Juſtice one day, and the next againſt it. He gave himſelf up fo 
intirely to ſtudy, that he neglected frequently all other things; 
inſomuch, that he ſometimes fat at table, and forgot to eat, till 
rouſed from his thoughtfulneſs by his maid Maliſſa. According 
to Diogenes Laertius, he died in the eighty- fifth year of his age, 
about the fourth year of the clxii olympiad, though Cicero ſtretched 
his lite to ninety'; which makes it difficult to determine preciſeiy 
the time of his death The former author ſays, that when Car- 
neades underſtood, that Antipater had poiſoned himſelf, he did the 


like ; and likewiſe makes an eclipſe of the moon to have then hap- 


pened. He is ſaid to have written many letters to Arierathes king 
of Armenia. For a fuller account of him we muſt beg leave to re- 
fer our readers to Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, Aulus Gellins, Va- 
lerius Maximus, and others. 
8 Cronus Aopollonius, the maſter of Diodorus the logician, * 
name was — by his * (6). 


(6) Strab. JI. xwii. p. £76. Diog. Lowe. in Ariflip. is Corea. & 


alib Hoſ don. apud Athen, deipmo/oph. J. wii. Suid. in Eraroc dns, in 
Ha & alib, Schol. in Ariſtoph. ran. af. iv. ſe 2. Plut. de 
placit philaſ. adver. Stoic. & alib. Martial. J. x. Aul. Gell. l. vii. 


e- 34. & 1. xvi. e 15. Val. Max. | viii. c. 8, Cic. in Academ. 
gre? 1 i. m Tujcul queſt J. w. de orat. l. ii. & alib. Ouzelius 
in ui. Gel. ubi jup. Galen, in lib. de opt. docend. gen. ab Henric. 
Stephan, edit an. 1562. elig; ſcript. mult, 8 
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SECT. III. 


The hiſtory of the Regio Syrtica. 


* 


'F HE Regis Syrtica, ſo called berants the two Syrtes Deſerip- 


were the northern extremities of its eaſtern and weſ- tion of the 
tern limits, was bounded on the north by the Medi Rego 
ferranean ; on the ſouth by the country of the Naſamones and Syrtical. 


the Sahara ; on the eaſt by Cyrenaica : and on the weſt by 
Africa Prepris. The tower of Euphrantas, and the town 
of Charax above-mentioned, were the principal maritime 
places in the neighbourhood of Cyrenaica, as Auxigua, Lep- 
tis Magna, Garapha, Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, 
were on the ſea- coaſt betwixt the rivers Cinyps and Triton. 
As for Geriſa, Iſcina, Amunclo, Sicapha, Muſta, Butt, 
and ſeveral other obſcure Mediterranean uns mentioned 
by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, we ſcarce ever find them taken 
notice of by any antient hiſtorian. The Cinyps of Scylaæx, 
however, ſeems to have been a city of ſome repute. Pliny 
and Herodotus intimate, that there was in this region a fruitful 
_ diſtrict called C:nyphe, which, as well as the city above- 
mentioned, might have been ſo denominated from the river 
of the fame name. To paſs by the Samamycii, Damenſii, Nig- 
beni, Nycpii, Nigintimi, Muchthufu, and many other in- 
conſiderable tribes recited by Pliny and Ptolemy, the only na- 


tions of this country deſerving any regard were the Cinelbii, 


Gindanes, Mace, and Lotophagi. The Cinethit, or Cinithii, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, ſituated behind the MHachyni, about 
the Leſſer Syrtis, were a reſpectable nation, as we learn frum 
Tacitus. Ihe Gindanes, according to Herodotus, were ſcat- 
ed not far from the Cinyps; their wives wore as many bor- 
ders on their gowns as they had lovers, and ihe who had the 
greateſt number was the moſt eſteemed. The Mace border- 
ed upon the Garamantes, and were a pretty potent nation. 
They ſhaved their heads all over, except the middle of the 
crown, where they permitted a lock of hair to grow. When 
they made war upon any of their neighbours, they wore the 
ſkins of oftriches inſtead of armour. In the winter they drove 
their Aocks to the fſea-lide, and in ſummer to the inland 
places near ſome fountain or river, for the face of water, ac- 
cording to Scylax, They are ciailed likewiſe by the antients 
Mace "Cinyphii, and Mace Syriilæ, from thei: vicinity to 
the Cinyps and the Greater _ But the Lotaplagi were 
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the moſt famous people of the tract we are now upon. If 
we may believe Scylax, they extended themſelves almoſt from 
the Greater to the Leſſer Syrtis. That author calls them Li- 
byes Lotophagi, and tells us, that the /otus ſerved them both 
for meat and drink ; from which circumſtance they derived 
their name. Pliny ſays, that ſome authors called them Ala- 
chroæ, and that many of them were found about the Philæ- 
norum Area. Strabo likewiſe affirms the country of the 
Lotophagi to have extended from the Leſſer Syrtis, which 
he calls Lotophagitis Syrtis, to the confines of Cyrenazca ; 


and that this people were not ſenſible of the want of wa- 


ter in the burning ſandy region they inhabited, fince the 
root, ſtalks, &c. of the lotus ſupplied them with rich li- 
quor as well as delicious food. Homer relates, that in his 
time the iſland Meninæ, on the coaſt of Byzacium, abounded 
with the Its, and was the chief ſeat of the Lotophag: ; as 
allo that Uly//-s touched here in his return to /thaca. A 
good part of the Regio Syrtica was a perfect deſert ; but the 


ether part productive of corn, oil, fruit, and particularly both 


tlie tree and plant of the lotus. Heredotus tells us, that the 


fruit of the true was of the ſame ſize with that of the lentiſcus, 


but xcerdingly ſweet like the date; as alſo that the Leto- 


phagi made wine of it. Pliny ſays, that the lotus was tranſ- 


plantod to Italy, but that its qualities were pretty much al- 
tered by that ee He likewiſe aſſerts its fruit to 
have been of the ſize of a bean, and of the colour of ſaffron, 
when ripe ; though he allows this to have been different, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of watuity at which it ar- 


rived. In Africa it reſembled that of a myrtle. The beſt 


ſpecies of this tree produced a fruit withuut any kernel; but 
that of the other had a kernel in it as hard as a ſtone. The 
wine expreſſed from it taſted like mead, being extremely 
ſweet ; which quality it derived from the fruit itſelf, but 
would not keep above ten days. The berries, bruifed and 
mixed with wheat, the Z7byans laid up in large veſſcls, which 
{crved them for food. Theophraſtus and Dieſcorides make the 
plant lotus to have lated a lilly, and repreſent it both as 


phyſic and food. Scme of the moderns think one ſpecies of 
it to have been the ſame as the colccaſia, or faba Egyptia, and 
the other as the aymphea Nileticg. But though it might 


agree with theſe plants in many particulzrs, yet that it diftered 
coalderably tem them, is evident from the figure of it, 
which we fad on the reverſes of many antient Egyptian coins. 


Scveral of theſe coins, ſtruck in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, 


aud Antoninus Pius, exhibit the leaves, ſtalk, and fruit of the 
plant /otus, and conſequently give us a tolerable idea of it ; 
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howerer, the moderns can come to no certain concluſions 
concerning either the plant or the tree. The principal river 
of this tract was the Cinyps, which derived its ſtream from a 
fountain, or a hill, called Zuchabar:, in the country of the 
Macæ, and emptied itſelf into the Sinus Syrticus. The word 
Zuchalari in Punic, Phoenician, or Libyan, ſignified the 


hill of the Graces, as we find it called by H The 


river C:nyps, according, to Bochart, derived its name from 


the great number of porcupines produced in the country ad- 


jacent to it. The chief mountains of the Regis Syrtica were 
Gigius and Thizibi, of which yet we find nothing related but 
the bare names. The promontories Hippus and Cephale ſcarce 


deſerve to be mentioned. Of the iſlands appertaining to this 
country the moſt noted were Meninx and Cercina ; Ptolemy's 


Gaia, Pontia, and Miſynus, being quite obſcure. The iſland 
Myrmex more properly belonged to Cyrenaica, as it was not far 
diſtant from the port of the Barcei. Pliny makes Meninx (F), 
near the Leſſer Syrtis, to be twenty-five miles long, and twenty- 
two broad; and further obſcrves,. that it had two towns, 
viz. Meninæ tacing the coaſt of Africa, and Thoar oppoſite 
to the Leſſer Syrtis. We find it named Lotophagitis, not only 


by the authors above-mentioned, but likewiſe by Polybius 
and Eratoſtbenes. As for Frese, it lay N. E. of MAeninx, 


was twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth, 


had a tolerable good town of the ſame name, and two molt 
commodious harbours. Thus ftands the geography of the 
Regio Syrtica, with which tract the northern part of tl: e king- 

dom of Tripoli ſeems at preſent to correſpond h, 


b Hexopor. STRAB. Mer. Pin. Prot. ubi ſup. Via. En. 


1. v. 110. & En. iv. v. 41. Lucan. I. i. v. 367. & l. viii. v. 184, 
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As the inhabitants of this region agreed in all points of mo- 
ment with the other Lybian Nomades, whole hiftory has al- 
ready been given, we can ſay nothing of their antiquity, go- 
vernment, laws, religion, language, &c. (G) without be- 
ing guilty of a repetition. The tranſactions they were con- 
cerned in, before they became ſubject to Carthage, could not, 
we apprehend, have been very conſiderable. However, we 
believe them to have been ſubdued by the founder of the Egyp> 
tian empire, whom Foſephus and Sir Iſaac Newton take to be 
the ſame prince with Seſac. How long they remained ſubject 
to the Egyptians, hiſtory informs us not; but *tis probable a 


corps of them formed part of Zerah's numerous army, for the 


reaſons already offered. Part of the Regio Syrtica ſeems to 
have been under the dominion of the Cyreneans till the regu- 
lation of limits agreed upon between that people and the Car- 
thaginians mentioned by Salluſt; but when this happened, 
cannot be preciſely determined, After that regulation it con- 
tinued in the hands of the Carthaginians, till it was wreſted 
out of them by Maſi niſſa; for that it was wreſted out 
ol them by that prince, appears clearly from Appian. In 
after-ages it met with the ſame fate as the reſt of his domini- 
ons, an ample account of which has been already exhibited 
to our readers in the hiſtory of the Numidians i. 
Tus have we gone through the hiſtory of all the princi- 

pal Libyan nations, which, we may venture to aſſure our rea- 
ders, has not been done by any other author. Some few guar 
ticulars, however, relating to them, hithertv omitted, 

mult not paſs over in ſilence. Herodotus obſerves, that — 
Libyans in general went by the name of Atlantes or Atlantides, 
though at the ſame time he remarks that appellation to have 
been applied to one particular nation; who, he tells us, curſ- 
ed the Jun every day, as he advanced towards the meridian, 


_ purſuing him with the bittereſt invectives, becauſe he con- 


ſumed buth them and their country with his * rays. 


i SALLUST. in Jugurth. AyP1an. in Libyc. c. 63. ed. Tol. 


Amſt. 1670. Nr. in chronol. p. 70. See alſo — 4. 
„ | 


) From r gypt to the lake Tritonis the Libyan were 8 * 


cattie; ate feh, and drank milk; but abſtained from beet and 


pork, as we] as the Egyptians. The women of rene accounted 
it a crime to ſtrike a cow. For the cuſtom, manners, and reli- 
gion, of the Libyans inhabiting the country to the welt of the 771 ri- 
ton, we mull reicr our readers to en, 2. 


(7) Herodot. l. iv. 
From 
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From that author and Diodorus it likewiſe appears, that the 


Atlantides were ſeated upon, and in the neighbourhood of 
mount Atlas, which, from its height, the Libyans ſtyled the 
pillar of heaven, i. e. the high or lefty pillar ; which evinces 
the Libyan language or languages to have been related to the 


oriental tongues. Ferodotus allo intimates, that no one of 
this nation did either eat fleſh, or was ever diſturbed in his 


Heep by dreams; the laſt of which properties was probably the 
conſequence of tho firſt. In the territories of the Atlantides, 
as well as the neighbouring countries, the inhabitants reaped 


conſiderable advantages from ſeveral mines of falt, which was : 


of two colours, viz. white and purple. Herodotus farther ſays, 


that many of the Libyans built houſes of this ſalt, which, as no 


rain ever fell in thoſe parts, were very durable. To what 


has been already offered, with regard to the Nigritæ, we muſt 


beg leave to add, that they were known to the Egyptians, Am- 
monit, and Cyreneans, befoft the time of Herodotus. For that 
author, when in Egypt, learned from ſome Qyreneans who had 


the relation from Etearchus king of the Ammonii, that five bold 


Nuſamonian youths, ſent to make new diſcoveries through the 


delerts of Libya, at laſt came to a city inhabited by men of a 


low ſtature, by which ran a great river abounding with cro- 


codiles, that Etearchus judged to be the Nile. This relation 


tallies extrem-ly well with Marmol, who aſſures us, that the 
people ſeated on the northern bank of the Nigir are perfect 
dwarfs (H); an] allo ſeems to add ſome weight to the autho- 


rity of the Arabian geographers, who make the Vile and the 


Nigir different branches of the ſame river, and aſſert the 
ſource of this river to be in Ethiopia. From hence we may 
deduce the probability of the Negroes being deſcended from 
the Ethiopians, and likewiſe the region of Nigritia's being 


peopled very early, as Leo ſuggeſts. For the Ethiopians on 


the banks, or near the ſource, of the great river above-me:1- 


tioned, obſerving how the adjacent grounds were fertilized 


by its inundations, as they increaſed, might follow it weſt- 


ward, every one ſtriving to be the firſt poſſeſſor of a great 
quantity of ſuch excellent ſoil, and therefore advance forward 


(H From the ſituation of the Naſamones, it is evident, that theſe 


youths muſt have approached the northern bank of the river, which 
the dwarfs here mentioned are ſaid to have inhabited. Now Mar - 


mol aſſires us, that on the ſouthern bank of the Scxegal the inhavi- _ 
tants are large and luſty, but on the oppoſite fide ſmall and puny 3 


which laſt article, agrecing ſo well with Herodotus, almoſt deman- 

firates the liver here hinted at to have been the Neger 83. 
(8) Marm. 
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till the Atlantic ocean put a ſtop to any farther progreſs. If 
this be admitted, it will r that the Blacks are not fo 


ditferent from all the reſt of mankind as ſome are willing to 


ſuppoſe; that their deſcent from Adam is eaſy and natural, 
in oppolition to what our modein inhidels pretend; and that 
their colour is only an accidental confide: ation. But theſe 
points will be fully diſcuſſed in that branch of the modern 
hiſtory which they will naturally fall under. Ihe word Li- 
bya may be deduce ] either from the proper names Lehabim, 
Lubim, &c. above-mentioned, or from the Hebrew laab, 
with which the Arabic lub correſponds, ſignifying dry, arch 
ea, &c. or rather, a dry parched country, &c. Such an ap- 
pellation agrees extremely well with what the antients have 


related of Libya, and particularly the tract betwixt Tripolis 8 
and Pentapolis, which went by the names of Aerolitya and 


Libya Propria. Dr. Hyde, however, thinks that this word 
may oe more naturally deduced from laby, à lion, or rather a 
yellow, flame- coloured lion, with which ſpecies of animals Li- 
Ha was known to abound ; or elſe from lahab, a flame, ſince 


the burning ſands of Libya, by the continual reflexion of a 


vait quantity of the ſolar rays, appeared, at ſome diſtance, to 


_ travellers like a flame. As theſe ſands were frequently ſo 
| heated as to be almoſt in a ſtate of inflammation, we muſt 


own {ome regard due to ſuch an etymon. As for the word 


Africa, or, as the Arabs pronounce it, Afrilia, which ſeems 
to have been unknown to Herodotus, Ariſtotle, Strabo, and the 


other molt antient Gree# authors, Dr. Hyde takes it to be the 


ſame with the Phænician or Punic pa Habarca, Ha- 


darca, Huvreca, &c. or has Horcha, i. e, The BAR- 
CA, or the country of Barca. This our readers will allow 
extremely probable, eſpecially ſince Barca was a moſt remark- 
able part of Africa, as above obſerved ; and the Romans, who 
firſt brought the name of Africa into Europe, might not pro- 


nounce it exactly in the ſame manner as the Carthaginians 


and P/\eynicians, from whom they received it. The princi- 
pal difficulty in this etymon will vaniſh, when we conſider, 
that the Crientals for the moſt part orcnounced the ſecond 


letter of their alphabet like a V, and that nothing was more 


uſual with them than to add a letter to, or take one from, 
the beginning of a word, as might be proved by an induction 
of particulars, were it in any manner neceſſary. We muſt 
not omit obſerving here, that the firſt diviſion of the world 
was into two parts only, viz. Aſia and Europe, or the eaſtern 


and weſtern parts, Europe comprehending both the continent 


now going under that name, and Africa; which diviſion ftil} 
prevails amongſt many of the Oriental. This may not only 
— 
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be inferred from a variety of authors, but likewiſe from the 
words Europe and Aſia themſelves, the former importing oc- 
cidental or weſtern, and the latter Half. When that vaſt 


region now called Africa was firſt conſidered as a diſtinQ part 


of the world, we cannot take upon us to determine; nor 
whether Europe and Africa were ever joined together by an 
iſthmus uniting Spain and Mauritania, as ſome authors ſug- 
geſt; nor laſtly, if this ſhould be admitted, when, or by 
what means, ſuch an iſthmus came to be deſtroy ed, the Nu- 


bian geographer declaring this to have been effected by labour 


and art, and Averroes by an earthquake. The iſland Cerne, 
taken notice of by Hanno and Scy/ax, ſeems to have been ſome- 


where on the coaſt of Libya Interior; but in what part of the 


ocean it lay, cannot be diſcovered from the antients, who 


differ widely amongſt themſelves with regard to its fituation ; 


which probably induced Strabo to deny the very being of it. 
We muſt own ourſelves likewiſe as much in the dark in re- 


lation to Plato's ifl:nd Atlantis, which he makes of a larger 
extent than Afia and Africa together. Some of the moderns 


are diſpoſed to think, from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was 


that vaſt continent called now America ; others, that it lay 
near the pillars of Hercules ; and laftly, others, that every 
thing related of it is to be confidered as a downright fiction. 


Much may be ſaid in defence of each opinion; however, the 


firſt appears to us the moſt probable. For Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus affirms Plato on this occaſion not to have wiitten 


fable, but a true hiſtory ; and Proclus cites Marcellus an 


Ethiopic hiſtorian in defence of what that philoſopher has ad- 


vanced concerning this iſland. Crantor alſo, Plato's frſt in- 


terpreter, takes this relation to be a true hiſtory. That the 


iland here under conſideration was not fo near the Strarghts 


as ſome modern authors ſuppoſe, ſeems. probavle from Diodo- 
us Siculus, who tells us, that the Phenicians in early times 


failed beyond Hercules's Pillars, along the African coaſt, and 
there meeting with ſtorms and tempeſts, were carried to the 


remoteſt parts of the ocean, and, after many days, came to 


a vaſt iſland at a great diſtance from Libya, and lying very 


far weſt. This place, continues the ſame author, had a 
fruitful ſoil, navigable rivers, &c. and, from the Phænicians, 


the Cartheginiens came to the knowledge of it. And in the 


ſame place he ſays, that the Carthaginiaus would not permit 
any other nation to ſettle in this new region, but reſerved 


it for themſelves, that, if ever they ſhould be driven from 

their native ſoil, they might have a place to retire to. Alan 

brings Silenus expreſly aflerting to Midas, that there was 2 
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vaſt continent beyond Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which ought 
to be conſidered as iſlands ſurrounded by the ocean. Thele, 
and other paſſages, that might be extracted from the antients, 


induced the learned Perizonius to conclude, that the inhabi- 


tants of the old world had ſome faint knowledge of America, 


derived to them either fron the Egyptian and Carthaginian 


traditions, or from the figure of the earth, which was not 
unknown to them k. 


& HE NODOr. I. ii. & l. iv. Diop. Stec. | iii. Gor11 notz ad 


Alfraganum. p 89. I. Leo AT RIAN. Avicen. pal ELIAN. 
de animal. __ RR. Kincar, ABen-Ezra, & Joxas in Ofe. 


C. xiii. ver Vicks. En l. iv. Lucan. I. i. Serv in Virg. 


ubi ſap. ' e apud Hieron. Vital. in voc. Terrzmotus. 
AcaTHAMER. |. ii. c. 2 Geogr. Nubienſ clim. iv. part 1. 
Hypo in Peritſol. p. 13, 14, 15, 16. PLaT in Time. & in 


Crit STras. I ii. p. 33 Potys. & Conn. New. apud Plin. 


I. vi. c. 31. Hanxo, & ScyLax in peripl. Dior iu. apud 


Straß ubi ſup. Prot l. iv. Eprorvs apud Pin. ubi ſup 
LIcoru NON ſcholiaſt. adverſ xviii EusT ATR. in Dionyſ. verl. 


The proper 
Ethiogia 
See ſitx- 
ated. 


219 Diop. Sic l. v. CaanTos. in Plat. ubi ſup. Marcer. 
apud Procl. Auut ax. MarcELLin, & LIAN. var. hiſt. 1. 
iii. BocCHarT. Phal. Iv, c. * lace, PERIZZ ox. in lian. 


ubi ſup. 
CH A-P. VI. 
7 he hifory of the Ethiopians. 
SECT. L 
De ſcription of Ethiopia. 
:2EVERAL of the antients gave the name of 4 I 


to all perſons either perfectly black, or of a very ſwarthy 


complexion. The Arabs n and other Aſi atics, as 
well as a great number of Africans, came under this deno— 
mination. The Africans, we find divided into the weftern 
or Heſherian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above Egypt, 


ſfituated to the eaſt of the former. The Heſperian Ethis- 
pians inhabited that vaſt tract called Libya Interior, the hi- 


ftory of whoſe principal nations we have al:eady gone through. 


The eaſtern African Ethiopians, for ſo thoſe above Egypt may 
EN ; _— | _ - 
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be properly ſtyled, were much better known to the antients 
than the others, by reaſon of their commerce with the Egyp- 
tians, and looked upon by them as the proper Ethiopians. 
Theſe are the people, whoſe tranſactions, from the earlieſt 
accounts of time, we are now to relate; which we hope to 
do in ſuch a manner as will prove ſatisfactory to all, at leaſt 
the moſt candid part of our readers *. 

Ethiopia then, or rather Ethiopia Propria, was limited on Limits ad 
the north by Egypt, on which ſide it extended to the Leſſer extent of 
Cataract, 1 the iſland Elephantine ; on the weſt by Libya Ethiopia. 
Interior; on the eaſt by the Red Sea; and on the ſouth by 
a. part of Africa unknown to the antients, but probably that 
including the modern kingdoms of Gingiro, Alaba, Machida, 
and part of Adel or Zeila. However, as the proper Ethiopia 
might be of a different extent at different times, particular- 
ly on the ſides of Libya Interior and Libya Incognita, we 
cannot pretend to fix, with any preciſion, its frontiers. Ne- 
vertheleſs it ſeems, for many ages at leaſt, to have been the 
ſame tract which at this day comprehends the kingdoms of 
Dongola, Sennar, and Abaſſia, with part of Adel or Zeila; 
and conſequently to have taken up ſeventeen degrees of lon- 
gitude, and to have reached from the tropick of Cancer to 
within ſix degrees of the Line. Ludolphus intimates, that the 
modern geographers, depending upon the authority of Paulus 
Jovius, have extended the ſouthern limits of Abaſſia much 
farther 3 but at the ſame time that author rightly obſerves 
them to be guilty of a miſtake. It is of no great conſequence _ 
to our readers how this point ſtands, and therefore we ſhall 
net dwell any longer upon it b. 

THe proper Ethiopia had various names given it by the Difterent 
antients. Sometimes they called it India, and its inhabitants 2e of 
Indians; which appellation they applied to many of the re- Ethiopia. 
moteſt nations, as we have obſerved in the hiſtory of the Ga- 
ramantes ( A ). This country was likewiſe denominated At- 

lantia 


2 HeronoT. I. iii. & l. vii. XR NOH. Cyropæd. 1. viii. Ho- 
MER. apud Strabon. I ji. ut & ipſe STRAB. I. i. & I. ii. Diop. 
Sic. I. iv. p. 524. Prot. I. iv. PLix. I. v.c 8. Vid. & Howes, 
II. K. v. 1 Erin. geogr. ant. I. iv. e. 8. ett. . 
b STRAÞP, I. xvii PI IR. I. v. c 9. Pros. ubi fup. Jos. Lu- 
DOLPH. in hiſt. Ethiop. I. i. c. 2. Gor. 11 notz ad Allragazom, f. 
88, 89. Geogr. Nub. ciim. i. par. 4. 


(A) Bochart thinks, that the Garamantes were a colony of the 
Amantes or Hammanientes of Pliny and Selinns, ſcated to the W. of 
the Greater Hrtis. This ngtion he graunds not only upon the neigh- 
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lantia and Ætberia, according to Pliny and Strabo, or, as 


 Heſychius will have it, Aeria. It alſo went, in very early 


bouring ſituation of thoſe nations, but likewiſe upon the affinity 


of their names For as Ig gar ſignifies in Hebrew, to inhabit, Gar- 
Amante, might originally have denoted The habitation or dwelling 


of the Amantes ; or rather I] ger, from the aforeſaid verb, may be 


naturally ſuppoſed to have fignified co/onus, advena, &c. and then 


| Gar-Amante will be equivalent to One belonging to a colony of the 


Amantes. The laſt nation that ingenious author likewiſe believes 
to have been the ſame with the Ammonii, or Amonii, whoſe name, 
by an eaſy tranſpoſition of letters, intirely agrees with that of 
Mo/es's Aramim or Anamei., Several things, according to him, 
concur to tender this conjecture probable : 1. The Auamim in all 


| likelihood deduced their name from the word p5Jjy A, which 


might have denoted a Sep in the Egyptian language, as a word 
compoſed of the ſame letters did in Arabic. 2. According to ſome 
authors, the idol of Jupiter, in the territory of the Ammonii, was 
called Ammon from the ram that pointed out the ſpot of ground 
his temple was erected upon; and it is well known, that the An- 
monii, in the opinion of the antients, were ſo denominated from 
Ammon or Ammiim, a name the Egyptians gave Jupiter. 3. That 


part of Libya, where Moſes ſeems to place the uamim, abounded 


with ſheep, which ſupplied the natives not only with food, but 


cloaths, and agreed very well in ſituation with the country of the 


Ammonii 4 The idol of Jupiter Ammon had either a ram's horns, 


or a ram's head upon it; which ſeemed to point at the origin of 
the word Anamim. If we admit what Bochart has advanced on 


this occaſion, the etymon of the name Naſamones or Naſamon, ap- 


piied to a neighbouring people, may eaſily be diſcovered, For 


Naſamon. on this ſuppoſition, muſt Le apparently the ſame as d 
WEN Naſe- Amen, i. e Homines Amon or Ammonii ; and conſequently 


the Na/amones, as well as the Garamantes, were a branch of the 


Aaamim That the Garamantes, in their own tongue, were ſtyled 
Car- Amane, Ger Amane, or, by contraction, Gar Ame, Ger- Ame, 
&c. appears from the name of their metropolis Garama, or as the 
Nubian geographer intimates it to have been denuminated in his 
tine, Germa. This obſervation will go a good way towards 


Confirming thoſe ingenious conjectures which we have here inſerted 


from the learned Bechart ; eſpecial'y, fince Herodotus affirms that 
part of Libya at jacent to the country of the Ammonii to have been 


famois for the ſheep it abounded with. Theſe nations were 


nearly related to the Ethiopians, as we learn from the ſame Hero- 
dotus (1). | | | | 


(1) Herodot. I. iv. Higia Germanic. in Arat. Athenag. in quint. 
Amar. Mel I i. c 8. Diod Sic. I. iii. Plin |, v. c. 5, Solin c. 
28, Gen. c. x. wer, 13. Geogr Nub clim. ii. par, 1. Boch. Phal. J. 


#4, c. 30. Golii nota ad Alfraganum, p. 90. 


ages, 
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| ages, under the name of Cephenia, But we apprehend it to 
have been moſt uſually called Abaſene, a word approaching 
very near, both in ſound and fignification, to the modern 


Habaſh, Habeſh, or Abaſſia ; the true etymology of which 


will be exhibited to our readers, when we come to the hiitory 
of Arabia c. | 


On the other hand, we find Chaldea, Afria, Perſia, 


| $&c. ſtyled Ethiopia by ſome very good authors; nay, it muſt 
be allowed, that the antients called all thoſe countries, ex- 
tending themſelves beyond each fide of the Red Sea, indiffe- 
rently India or Ethiopia. The eaſtern people at this day 
ſometimes name that kingdom India, which the Europeans 
call Abaſſia, particularly the Perſians, who, for the moſt 
part, give the appellation of S:ah Hindou or Hindi, to an 
Abaſſine or modern Ethiopian. It appears from ſeveral au- 
thors, that the Red Sea itſelf went formerly under the name 
of the Indian Sea; and Ludolpobus obſerves, that the antients 
denominated all thoſe nations under the Torrid Zone, whoſe 
names they were ignorant of, Indians d. 
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ACCORDING to the Jes, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 11.9 ;, 
and other verſions (B), Cuſb, when taken for a country in Scrigture 
5 Scripture, Cuſh, 


e Prin. I. vi. c. 30. HE NODOT. STRASB. ubi ſup, HESsTeM. 
AcaTHaRrcHipes. Cnipivus. de Mar. Rubr. I. 1. c. 3. apud Phot. 
in bibliothec, p. 1323. PxitosTorGrvs. apud Theodoret. l. 
iii. c. 4. aliique mult. Vid, etiam IL. E Grand. diſſert. ii. d Pr@- 
cor. Gaz. comment. in 1 Reg. c. x. v. 1, ſos. ScaLis. in comp. 
eccieſ. Athiop. TyeoporET. in hiſt, eccleſiaſt. I. i. c. 22. Ls 
GRAND. ubi ſup. & I. Lupo RH. hiſt. /Ethiop. I. i. c. 1. 


(B) The eaſte rn people affirm Cuſb, the ſon of Canaan and grand- 
ſon of Ham, to have had a ion whoſe name was Habaſchi or Habaſ- 
chi, the father of the Aby/inians or Egyptians, whom the Perfians 
call Black Indians The Heb, au grammarians derive the word 


Habaſchah, which ſignifies E:hiopia, from Habouſcha, which de- 


notes a people raiſed from a mixture of different nations, original - 
ly of different countries. According to D' Herbelat and others, the 
Abyſfenians, Nubians, and Fungi, are all comprehended under the 
word Haba/ch. The inſpired writers are ſilent as to Cuſb the ſon of 
Canaan, and his ſoa Habaſchi We find mention made there only 
of Cue, the fon of Ham, and his ſons Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, 
Raamah, Sabtecha, and Nimrod. It is (aid, that Arabia Felix went 
formerly under the name uf Ethiopia, b:cauſe the Aby/Znians, wio 
conquered it, poſſeſſed it for a long time. Dhou hen king of La- 
mar drove them from thence with the afſſitance of the Per/ravs. 
Some authors believe, that by Cy upon the river Gen 15 meant 


only the antient country of the Scythian; upon the Hane. Hero- 


0 0 2 Suu, 


limits of the Scythians on the ſouth fide. 
the Scythiants, who were near Media, abode at firſt upon the Araxes 
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Scripture, is always to be underſtood of the proper Ethiopia. 
This notion is ſupported by Philo, Foſephus, Eupolemus in 
Euſebius, Euftathius, the author of the Alexandrian chroni- 
con, and the concurrent teſtimony of the Greek and Latin 
fathers. Notwithſtanding which, Bachart, depending upon 
the authority of Jonathan s Targum, and ſeveral plauſible ar- 
guments, affirms the land of Cuſb to have been ſituated in 


Arabia; and conſequently maintains, that Cuſb never in ſcrip- 


ture denotes the proper Ethiopia. But neither of theſe opi- 
nions ought to be looked upon as ſtrictly true: for Cuſb is 


ſometimes in Scripture undoubtedly to be taken for the pro- 


per Ethiopia, as may be evinced not only by the great autho- 
rities above-mentioned, but ſeveral eircumſtances likewiſe, 
which evidently point at that country ; and, on the other 
hand, it muſt be allowed, that ſome of the ſacred writers 
give the name of Cub to the whole peninſula of Arabia, or 
2 part of it bordering upon the Red Sea, or both. When 
the prophet Jeremiah aſks his countrymen, I het her the 
CUsSHITE can change his tin? he muſt be conſidered as 
having in his eye a proper Ethiopian. For the nation there 


pointed at was black, differing greatly in colour from the 
Jews ; the prophet's queſtion being proverbial, of the ſame 


import with that common adage of profane writers, to waſh 


dotus intimates, that the fi-ſt habitation this people had was upon 
the Araxes ; and that, being forced from thence by the Maſſagete, 
they paſſed this river, and retired into the country of the Cimmeri- 
ans. Tuſtin makes the Phafis and Araxes to be, as it were, the 


Diodorus Siculas ſays, that 


and that the Sacæ and Maſſagete are different branches of the Scy- 


thians. The words Cuthæi and Cut ha, whence ſome have hes | 


Scythe or Scuthe, are the fame as Cub. The ,Chaldees generally 


put the Taz where the Hebrezvs ule Shin, and therefore ſay Cut or 
The Cuthzans who came to and inhabited 


Cuth inſtead of Cuisb. 
the country of Samaria, did originally belong to that part of Me- 
dia which bordered upon the Caſpian ſea, and therefore muſt have 


appertained to the (% we are ipeaking of, There are very ſen- 


ſible footſteps of this name to be met with in various parts round 


about this country. as the diſt: ict of Cotacene: the Cities of Citamum, 


Coiomana, ta, Cotace, Cotamba, Catæa; the Corgi, Cofſei 1 
ver of Ca, Ce. (2. e | 


for Herbel. bib! crient þ 409. Gen c. x. 7.8. Herodet. 
J. i. c. 201. 4 iv. c it Juſtin. l. i & I ii Diad Sic. I. xi N 
5 Puck 2 Palo. Fes vw. 69g. , Han, Pr 
bet ex emend. Kcal g. I i ei. 1. by | Y 
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the ETHIOPIAN or BLACKMOOR white, Now this can- 
not be underſtood of the Arabs, who were of much the ſame 
complexion with the Fews, as Bochart himſelf not only al- 
Jows, but proves, but the Abafſines, or proper Ethioprans, 
might eaſily and naturally have given occaſion to ſuch a pro- 
verb. In the book of Iſaiah we find Egypt, Patros, and 
Cuſb, joined together, and conſequently Cu/ taken tor Ethi- 
opia, For it appears from various authors, and even Bochart 
himſelf, that the land of Pathros was either the upper egypt, 
or a part of that country near the confines of Ethiopia; and 
therefore Cuſb, in this paſſage, muſt naturally refer to Ethi- 

opia, ſince the region here denoted by that word was S. of 
the upper Egypt, and contiguous to it, In defence of our 
ſecond aſſertion, ſeveral paſſages of Scripture may likewiſe be 


produced. When the Lord threatened Egypt with utter de- 


ſolation, he declared, That He would lay it waſte from the 
tower of SYENE to the border ef Cusa (CJ. Now that the 


border 


(C) Our readers will obſerve, that, out of complaiſance to a great 
number of learned men, we have here given this text the moſt re- 
ceived interpretation ; though we muſt own ourſelves by no means 
inclinable to come into it. The words in the original are, 
wv ed 53325 i. e. From Micgnor, to Syens : 

and the border of Cusn; orFrom M1GcnoL aud SYENE and to the boy- 
der of Cusy. If we admit the firſt of theſe tranſlations, we muſt 
ſuppoſe an ellipſis of the prepoſition y betwixt HT) and yp, 


than which nothing is more frequent in the Hebrew Scripture ; as 


may be inferred from Deut. c. xxxiii. ver. 17. Mich c. vii. ver 12. 


and many other paſſages enumerated by Nellius. If we prefer the 


latter, we muſt admit a ſuppreſſion of the copulative q before 
Aud. which is likewiſe extremely common in the original of the 


Old Teftament, as appears from Gen c. xxvii. ver, 33. Cant. c. viii. 


ver. 6. Jud c. ix. ver. 2. and an infinite number of o her inſtances 
produced by the ſame No/dius. Now Migdol is the proper name of 
a town about twelve miles from Pe/z/um on the Nile near the coalt 


of the Mediterranean, and Giametrical'y oppoſite to Syene; and of | 


courſe, in conjunction with Syene, denotes the wiole breadth of the 


land of Egypt, agreeably to the prophet's intention This city we 


find mentioned by the prophet Feremzab, c. xliv. ver. 1. and c. xlvi 
ver. 14. who jo.ns it with Ta/panbes, or, as the Greeks call it, 
Daphne, and Daphne Peluſiæ, another city in the neighbourhood 
of Peluſium. This circumſtance, in conjunction with the Seprun- 
gint, which has there t) May,JMw At Miodol, and 245 Meu in 
Migdol, renders extremely probabe the verſion of thi. p<ſſace, 
which we would propoſe to the conideration of our learned readers. 
In the mean time, we cannot but own ourſelves greatly ſurpriſed at 


Cellarius, who has with ſo much bo'unels inſinuated, or rather at- 
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border of Cus and the tower of SYENE are intended here 
to repreſent two oppoſite limits of Egypt, cannot be denied; 


and that Syene was the Egyptian frontier on the fide of Ethi- 


opia, appears from Pliny and Strabo : therefore Cuſb evident - 
ly denotes Arabia, or at leaſt that part of it adjacent to E- 
gypt, which was diametrically oppoſite to the tower of Syene, 
and not Ethiopia, whoſe border extended to that tower. Mo- 
ſes's wife Zipporab was a native of Cuſb, and at the ſame time 
a Midianite ; the prophet Habakkhuk makes the territeries of 
Cuſhan or Cuſh, and Midian or Madian, to have been the 
ſame ; Joſephus, Ptolemy, and St. Ferom, mentions a city 
of Arabia on the coaſt of the Red Sea, called Madian; from 
all which we may infer, that part of Arabia at leaſt goes ſome- 
times in Scripture under the name of Cuſh. Job intimates, 
that Cb was famous for the excellent topazes it produced: 
now none of the antients have taken notice of the Ethiopian 
topaz; whereas Pliny relates, that the beſt topazes came from 
the Arabic iſland Chittis or Chutis, whoſe name ſeems to have 
been the ſame with Cuſß or Cuth ; and Azatharchides Cnidius, 
Diodorus, and Strabo, have likewiſe mentioned this iſland ; 
therefore ſome of the ſacred writers denominated at leaſt 
part of Arabia Cuſh. In that day, ſays the Lord, hall 


meſiengers go from me in ſhips, to make the careleſs Cus H- 


ITES afraid, &c. which menace may be ſuppoſed more pro- 
perly to point at the Arabs, whom the Egyptians and others 
viſited in ſhips on the Red Sea, than the Ethiopians, with 


whom they had a communication by land. But, to omit o- 


ther paſſages that occur, both the Habs and Ethiopians might 


| have very properly been ſtyled Cuſbites, fince the deſcendants 


of Cuſb formed a great part of both nations. Nay, that the 
Arabs them(ſclves had the appellation of Ethiopians, and 4. 


firmed, that the Greek interpreters have, in agreement with the 
Fulgate, tranſlated the text at preſent under conſideration «7s 
r ον Donn Kg £W4pophwy Alber Whereas both the Vatican and Alex- 


drian MSS. of the Septuagint have it amo Maydwnov x Tune 9 4% 
| Goiwy Alber Which, together with the Arabic verſion ex- 


preſfing it From Miepor, and As u AN to the borders of ETyHtopla, 
ſeems to render indiſputable what is here advanced; and conſe- 
quently, to evince, that this famous paſſage is ſo far from proving 
Cub to point out Arabia, that, on the contrary, it evidently de- 
monſtrates that word ſometimes to denote the proper Ethiopia (3). 


(3) Herodot. I ii c. zo. Steph Byzant. de urb. Cellar. geogr. ant. 

I iv. c 8. Vid etiam Val. Schind jentaglot p 281 & Chrifliani. 

Nuldii concord particular, Ebræc. Chaldaic. cum. annotat Job Go!tft. 
Trmpii. Jenæ, 1734. po 
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 fratic Ethiopians, clearly follows from what has been advanc- 
ed by Xenophon and Herodotus. However, we cannot help 
thinking, that the antient Hebrews rightly looked upon the 
Ethiopians as the proper Cufhites. For Zerah's moſt formi- 
dable army conſiſted chiefly of Cuſbites, neighbours to the 
Libyans, i. e. the Ethiopians, of which people only he 
is called king by the ſacred hiſtorian ; though from Sir 
Iſaac Newton, and what we have already obſerved, it may 
be proved, that he was in poſſeſſion of all the dominions of 
| Seſac, i. e. Egypt, Libya, Troglodytica, Arabia, &c. The 
extremely numerous hoſt he commanded adds great weight 
to this notion. Pliny intimates, that the Ethiopians, whom 
he diſtinguiſhes from the Arabians, were maſters of Egypt 
not long before the deſtruQion of Trey; which, conſidering that 
this period falls in with the time of Zerah, brings no ſmall 
acceſſion of ſtrength to what is here advanced e. 
W x cannot therefore allow, that Ludim is the only name 
given in Scrij ture to the Ethiopians, as M. Pochart un. er kes 
to prove. Moſt of the arguments he offers to evince thus point 
are extremely frivolous, as our readers will find upon an xa- 
mination of them, and the others not of any conſiderable 
force. But, ſuppoſing them to prove, that the word Ludim, 
in all places of Scripture he cites on this occaſion, is to be 
underſtood of the Ethiopians, which is the utmoſt that he could 
ever have pretended to ; yet it will not follow from hence, 


that Ethiopia is never called Cuſb by any of the ſacred writers. 


Such an aſſertion cannot be maintained, though it ſhould be 
granted, as we are willing to do, that part of tie Ludim took 
up their habitations in Ethiopia. And yet ſeveral learued men 
have come into Bochart's opinion t. | e 


e pH110 Job us, HIERON YM. Eus kB. EysrATH. AuR. 


chron. Ale xandr aliiq ; apud Bociart Phal l iv c. 2 Euror EN: 
apud Euſeb. de przp. Evang. I. ix. JonaTn. Targ. in Gen. c x. 
ver. 6. & alib. Exod ii. 16, 21. Num. xii 1. ISA 1. c. xi ver. 


11. Jex. c. xiii ver. 23. EZ Ek. c. xxix. v. 10. Hapaxk c. iii. v. 
7. Jos. c. xxviii. v 19. EZ EE. c xxx. ver. ix. 2. Chron. c. xiv, 
ver. 9. & c. xvi. ver. 8. Jos r RH. antiq. l. i c 7. PIX. J. v9. 
ex emend. P. Hardouini. STRAB. |. xvii. Josz ea apud Bochart. 


ubi ſup. HIERRO TN. apud Cellar. I. iii c. xiv. Pror. in Arab. 


Prix. I. xxxi. c. 8 AcaTHARCHIOERS Cxip ius, Dios. Sic. & 
SraAB. apud Bochart. phal. I. iv. c. ii. XE NO PONY Cyropæd. 1. 
viii. Heropor. |. iii. c. 114. & feq. 1. vii. c. 69. PBIIosT NAT. 
in vit. Apollon. Tyan. I. vi. c. 1. Nuwrox's chronol. p. 236. 
Hesopor. 1, ii c. 110. Prix. |. vi. c. 29. P IAN voix, in 
chronol vet tet p. 7. f Bocuaxr, phal. J. iv. c. At 
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» The Hiſtory of the Ethiopians. Book IV. 
Tak antients believed the blackneſs of the Abaſſines or 


rations of Abyſſinians to be occaſioned by the intenſe heat of their cli- 
Echiopia. mate, and therefore called them Ethiopians. We find them 


likewiſe called Ætherii and Aerii by Heſychius, Pliny, and 
Strabo. Pliny relates, that the Blemmyes, an Ethiopian nation 
ſeated near the borders of Egypt, had no heads, their mouths 
and eyes being fixed on their breaſts. This ought undoubtedly 
to be looked upon as fabulous, and might poſſibly proceed 
from theic having very ſhort necks ; however, that ſome 


Blemmyzan captives exhibited an extremely odd appearance at 


Rome, we learn from Vopiſcus. The Nobate inhabited one 


of the banks of the Nile, near the ifland Elephantine, having 


been removed thither from Oaſis, in order to have a watchful 
eye upon, and repreſs the courſes of, the Blemmyes. Some au- 
thors refer the Troglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia; 
be that as it will, they were a very ſavage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ſerpents, lizards; 
Sc. and having a language conſiſting of no articulate ſounds, 
but reſembling the ſhrieking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The Nubians we find juſt mentioned by the antients as a peo- 


ple of Ethiopia, but nothing particular related of them. 


Some authors aſſert the Pygmies to have been a canton of the 
Troglodytes, and others one of the Nubians ; but tis gene- 


rally agreed, that they had their ſituation not far from the 
Ethirgic ſhore of the Red. Sea. Nonnoſus in Photius tells us, 


that they were extremely ſhort, black, and hairy all over. 
Moſt of theſe nations wer? repreſented by Strabo as inconſi- 
derable, and little better than ſo many gangs of robbers. Bo- 
chart thinks, that the Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or 
Pyęmæi, were ſtyled by the Hebrews Cd, i. e. Succhæi, 
from Ad ſucchah a den; for that word tignifies as well a 
cave or den, as a tent. Hence it is natural to ſuppoſe the 
Trogladytic town Succha, on the coaſt of the Ned.- Sea, men- 
tioned by Pliny, the modern Suaguem, the ſeat of a Turkiſh 
baſhaw, deduced its name. In ſupport of this notion it may be 
obſerved, that the Septuagint and Fulgate verſions render 
DID Tru.rwvvra, Troglodyte, a word derived apparently 
from Tpwy>n, i. e. 4 cave, den, paſſage, &c. and rank this peo- 
ple among the Cuſpites, Libyans, and other nations, that for- 


med the numerous army of Seſac. The Aualitæ or Abalite 


were ſeated near the Abalitic gulf, which is all that we have 
to ſay of them. Aatharcides, Di:dorus, Strabo, Ptolemy, 


and Agathemerus, inform us, that the Struthothag i, who li- 


ved upon oſtriches as big as ſtags, were ſeated immediately to 
the ſouth of the Aenmones. The Acridephagi, Chelonophagi, 


debthyophegi, Cynamo!gi, Elephantephagi, Rhizophagi, Sperma- 


to pbagi, 
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topbagi, Hylepbagi, Ophiophagi, &c. derived their names from 
the locuſts, tortoiſes, fiſh, bitches milk, elephants, c. they fed 
upon. The Acridophagi were very ſmall, ſwift, black, and 
ſhort-lived, the oldeſt of them not exceeding forty years of 
aze. They uſed locuſts for food, with which they were plen- 
_ tifully ſupplied by certain winds that covered their count 
with them, as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo. As for the 
Chelonophagi, they covered their houſes with the ſhells of tor- 
toiſes, and lived upon their fleſh. The [chthyophagi occupied 
a maritime part of Ethiopia, bordering on the Red Sea, and 
not far from the frontiers of Egypt. As they lived upon all 
Kinds of fiſh, large as well as ſmall, Aben-Ezra takes them 
to be the C Tziim of the pſalmiſt, to whom Gop gave 
the heads of Leviathan, under which name, according to that 
author, Moſes comprehends all fiſh of a vaſt ſize, for meat. 
This notion ſeems to receive ſome acceſſion of ſtrength from 
ſeveral circumſtances hinted at in the paſſage referred to. For 
the Troglodytes made their very bread of the fleſh of fiſhes 
dried in the ſun; the pfalmiſt is there ſpeaking of Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians, who were drowned in the Red-Sea, and 
_ afterwards thrown upon the Troglodytic ſhore ; Tziim proper- 
ly imports a nation inhabiting a barren dry country, ſuch as 
was that of the Troglodytes; and other texts of Scripture, 
compared with this, not a little favour ſuch an opinion. They 
built their houſes of whalebones and ſhells of fiſhes: The ribs 
ſerved for rafters, and the jaws for portals. They fed their 
very cattle with fiſh. Some of them inhabited caves in moun- 
tains, formed by vaſt quantities of ſea-weed from time to time 
thrown on ſhore, and conſolidated by the force of the tide 
beating upon it, and perpetually bringing a freſh acceſſion of 
matter to it, together with the heat of the ſun. From this, 


zs well as from what has been advanced by ſeveral authors, it 


appears, that the Red- Sea was exceeding ſhallow at certain 
times; that it was covered with an immenſe quantity of this 
ſea- weed, which gave it a very green colour; and that from 
hence the H-brew; denominated it MD D vn ſuph, i. e. 
The ſea of the weed. The Cynamolgi kept great number of 
dogs, in order to hunt wild beaſts, and ſometimes fed upon 
bitches milk. Pliny fabulouſly relates, that they had dogs 
| heads. The Elaphantophagi ſeem to have had their ſituation 
in the ſouthern parts of Ethispia, and deſtroyed elephants in 


a very dextrous manner, as will be related elſewhere. The 


Rhixaphagi were ſcated not far from the conflux of the A/ta-_ 
beras, Afiapus, and the Nile. Their territory abounded with 
moraſſes that produced a great numbet of canes, whoſe roots 
ſerved them for food. The Sp-rmatophagi and Hylaphagi form- 
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Auxume. 
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ed two neighbouring cantons ; the firſt of which fed upon 
the fruits that fell from the trees in the ſummer, but the reſt 
of the year upon a ſweet plant with a ſtalk ſomething reſem- 
dling that of a turi:ep 3. and che latter, with their wives and 
chiluren, upon the buds and tender ſhoots of trees. The 
Hylogones, neighbours to the Elepbantophagi, lived for the moſt 
part in the woods, and generally ſlept on trees. The curious 
method of killing lions, leopards, and other wild beaſts, we 
ſhall hereafter deſcribe. Their Pamphagi uſed every thing in- 


diſcriminately for food ; and the Agriophagi fed upon the fleſh 


of wild beaſts. The Ophiophagi or Serpent-eaters inhabited 
a very fertile tract, as we learn from Pliny. The 
Ethiopian Anthropophagi or Man-eaters, mentioned by Mar- 
cianus and Ptolemy, ſeem to have been the Cafres, and not 2 
people of proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoempha- 
nes, Catadupi, Pechini, Catadræ, and other obſcure Ethio- 
pic tribes, we. know nothing of them but the bare names. 
The number of nations inhabiting antient Ethiopia will not 
ſurpriſe us, when we have ſeen Ludolphus's deſcription of the 
kingdom of Abyſſinias (D). 

Ils region did not abound in cities and towns of any 


conſiderable note. Auxume, Auxumis, or Axome, the metro- 


8 HeroDorT. |. iv. PuilosrRATUs & CTzstas Cnipivs 


apud Phot. A@aTHARCHIDEs CNID tus de Mar. Rubr. I. iii. in ex- 


cerptis PRoT. Diop. Sic. I. iii. Sr AAB. I. x vi. & l. xvii, MEL. 1. 


iii. c. 8. & alib. Prin. I. vi. c. 24, 29, 30, & alib. paff. 
A&R1AN. in peripl. Mar. Erythr. Josz H. antiquit. 1. ii. c. 5. 


OLYmMPylopoRus apud Photium, p. 112. Pro. |. iv, c. 8. 
Flavius Vor iscus in Prob. c. 17. Procoy. de bell, Perſ. 


I. i. c. 19. Zos iu. 1]. 1. c. 71. Ax TON IR. itinerar, STEPH. 


ByzanT. de urb. Auu IAN. MakrCELLin. I. x. c. 4. Dio- 


VS. AF. v. 220. CLAUDI1aN. de Nil. v. 19. AATHEMER. 


J. ii. c. 5. Nox xn us Dionyſ. 17. Max cIAN. HERAcLEOr. 
in peripl. 


(D To the clans or tribes here enumerated may be added the 


Hippophagi or Hor ſe-eaters of Agathemerus, who were bounded on 


the ſouth by the northern borders of Libya Incognita ; the Ma- 


erobii, a powerful nation, ſome of whom attained ts the age of an 
hundred and twenty years, according to Herodotus ; the Sambri, not 
far from the Nabian city Tenuffs upon the Nile, all whoſe quadru- 
peds, even the elephants themſelves, were without ears ; and the 


 Aſach#, a mountainous people continually employed in hunting of 


elephants (4). 


(4) Herodet« l. iii, Agathemer, I. ii. c. 5, Plin. J. vi. c, 30. 
8 polis 
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polis of Ethiopia according to Arrian and Nonnoſus in 
Photius, undoubtedly was the ſame city as the modern Auxu- 
ma, or, as the Abaſſines call it, Aſcum. The noble palace, 
beautiful ſtructures, &c. this city was formerly ſo famous 
for, ſufficiently appear from the preſent remains of it. It 
ſtands about forty-five Portugueſe leagues from the Red-Sea, 
and in 149 30 N. lat. It looks now like a village, being al- 
moſt totally ruined, and ſcarcely affording ſhelter to a hun- 
dred inhabitants. Some authors relate, that there may be ſeen 
here the remains of a magnificent temple, which have ſup- 


ported themſelves againſt the injuries of time. The Portu- 


gueſe, who firſt viſited this country, called Axuma corruptly 
 Chaxums or Caſſumo. Behind the temple above-mentioned, 
which was an hundred and ten feet in length, had two wings 
on each fide, and a double porch, with an aſcent of twelve 


ſteps, ſtand ſeveral obeliſks of different ſizes, and others have 


been thrown down by the Turks. Amongſt the rubbiſh 
is a great ſquare ſtone, on which appears ſome part of an 


antient inſcription, ſo effaced by time, that it is not legible, 


and nothing can be diftinguiſhed except ſome Greek and La- 
tin letters, and the word Bafiliuns. When the .{baſſine mo- 
narchs were formerly crowned here, they fat on a throne of 
ſtone in the inner porch of the aforeſaid temple. Pſelchis or 
Pſelcha, and Premnis, through which Petronius marched in 
his Ethiopic expedition, ſtood upon the weſtern bank of the 
Nile, but their true ſituation cannot be diſcovered. Napata, 
where Candace queen of Ethiopia reſided, was on the oppo- 


ſite bank, but in what direction it is to be ſought for, we 


cannot preciſely inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two 
towns called Premis or Primis, one of which might poſhbly 
have been the Premnis of Strabo, The emporia or marts of 
Malis, Mondus, Abalis, Miſylon, Coloe, and Opone, proba - 
bly made a good figure in antient times, though we have na 
_ particulars of moment handed down to us concerning them. 
Petronius reduced Pſelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in the 
above-mentioned expedition, razing Napata, and leaving a 
gariſon of four hundred men in Premnis, with proviſions for 
two years. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians upon the 
Nile called Tenupſis, with which poſſibly either Couxa, Nuvd- 
la, Galva, Duncdla, or Ielde, all placed by the Nubian geo- 
grapher near the conflux of the Nie and the A/taboras, may 
correſpond. Duncala the Dumcila of Jacutus, the Dungala 
ot Leo, and the preſent Dongola, the capital of the Nubiant, 
all whoſe cities are ſcated upon the Nile, ſeems to bid the 
ARES | Ppp2 _ faireſt 
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faireſt for it. None of the other towns taken notice of by the 


old geographers deſerve the leaſt attention ®. 


Ethiopia, as appears from the beſt modern geographical 
deſcriptions of Abaſſia, as well as the antients, was extremely 


- mountainous ; though we find no mountains of note taken 
notice of by the antients, except the mounts Garbata, and 


Elepbas or Phalangiz. Whether or no the mountains of Tigre, 
the higheſt of which is Lamalmon, beginning about two days 


journey from the Red Sea, anſwer to either of theſe, we 


of ]:dders and ropes. And yet the tops of theſe rocks are 


all the conveniencies of life. 


ſhall not preſume to aſſert; though that they did, by the 


fituation aſſigned them, ſeems not improbable. Be that as it 
will, the path over Lamalmen, whoſe aſcent is vaſtly ſteep 
and dangerous, is ſo narrow, that the perſon who gives way 


to another there falls headlong into an abyſs, and is irreco- 


verably loſt. Several provinces of Abaſſia, viz. Bagemara or 
Bagemeder, Gojam, Waleta, Shewa, &c. are but one con- 
tinued chain of mountains, the principal of which are thoſe 
of Ambara and Samen. The Aorni, as the Abaſſines call 
them, are rugged rocks of ſuch an incredible height, that the 
Alps and Pyrenees are but low hills in compariſen of them. 
Curtius relates, that the Indians called a famous rock in their 
country Aornos, as being above the flight of a bird; but that 


author miſtakes the etymology, ſince the word, from what 
has been here obſerved, cannot be looked upon as of Greet 


extraction. Amongſt the mountains, and even frequently in 


the plains of Abaſſia, ariſe ſteep and craggy rocks of various 


forms, ſome reſembling towers, others pyramids, &c. ſo even 


on the ſides, that they ſeem to be the effect of labour and art, 
inſomuch, that men, cattle, c. are craned up by the help 


covered with woods, meadows, fountains, fiſh-ponds, &c. 
which very copiouſly ſupply the animals ſeated thereon with 


The moſt remarkable of theſe 
rocks is Geſben or Amba- Geſben, on the confines of Ambara, 


towards Shewa, prodigiouſly ſteep, in the form of a caſtle 


built of free-ſtone, and almoſt impregnable. Its ſummit is 


about half a Portugueſe league in breadth, and its circum- 


ference at the bottom near half a day's journey. The aſcent 


b STRAB, Mu L. PLix, Argtan. Prot. Marxelan, HEract., 


STEPH, BYzaNT. ubiſup. Nox xosus apud Phot. n. 3 p. m. 2. 


Gori notz ad Alfraganum, p. go, 91. Geogr. Nubienſ. clim. 
i. par. 4. LEO ArRICAN. I. vii. c. ult. Feancisc. ALvaREz, 


c. xvii. & apud GoLiv, ubi ſup, I. Lu bol n. in comment. ad 


bit, Kchiop. p. 251, 252, & ſeq. Vid. etiam Lu pol yn. l. ii. c. 
11, & LIZ GRaAxD, diſlert, 11, | | 
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at firſt is eaſy, but afterwards ſo ſteep and rugged, that the 
Abaſſine oxen, which will otherwiſe clamber like goats, muſt 
be craned up and let down with ropes. Here the princes of 
the blood were formerly confined, in low cottages amongſt 
ſhrubs and wild cedars, with an allowance barely ſufficient 
to keep them alive. There is, according to Kircher, in the 
province of Gojam, a rock ſo curiouſly hollowed by nature, 
that at a diſtance it reſembles a looking-glaſs ; and oppoſite to 
this another, on the top of which nothing can be ſo ſoftly whiſ- 
pered, but that it may be heard a great way off. Between many 
of theſe rocks and mountains are vaſt profundities or abyſles, 
: which appear moſt dreadful to the eye. The natives call 
every one of the rocks above-mentioned Amba, as Amba- 
Salem, Amba-Geſhen, Amba-Dorho, Amba-Damo, Amba-Sa- 
met, &c. . | DD, 
In ſo mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot be The cli- 
always alike, and perhaps there is no country in the world mate of 
where ſo many different ſeaſons may be found in ſo ſmall a Ethiopia. 
compaſs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppoſite, coaſt of the 
Red Sea, together with thoſe low open places called by the 
modern Abaſſines Kolla, and the iſlands of this ſea, are into- 
lerably ſcorched by the ſolar rays in the ſummer-ſeaſon ; 
inſomuch, that Gregory the Abaſſine related the heat in the 
iſland of Suaguema or Suaquena to be ſo intenſe as to exco- 
riate any part of the body, melt hard Indian wax in a cabinet 
and ſear a garment like red-hot iron. However, the air is 
much more temperate in the mountainous parts; nay, ac- 
F cording to Tellezius, the ſummer heats are milder in ſeveral 
i diſtricts of Abaſſia than in Portugal; and even in Samen the 
cold is more dreaded than the heat. In ſome provinces of 
Ethiopia the winter is extremely ſevere, in others as warm as 
the ſummer in ſeveral parts of Europe. The Ethiopians have 
little or no ſnow, but only a ſmall ſort of hail that ſometimes 
covers the ground, and at a diſtance looks like ſnow. Frequent 
and dreadful thunders, however, they have, attended with 
tempeſts that terrify both man and beaſt, which proceed from 
the exceſſive variety of air. Ludolphus thinks, that Gregory's 
four ſeaſons, Matzau, Tzadai, Hagai, and Cramt, are in 
reality but three, 7. e. the ſpring, which begins on the twenty 
fifth day of September; the ſummer, conſiſting of two parts, 


i STRAB. I. xvii. AGATHEMER. geogr. I. ii. c 15. Lu ol yn. 
11. i. c. 6. Cos r. I. vii. P. BAL THAZEZAR TERTLTTZ. 50 La 
| g dolph. ubi ſup. ut & ipſe Lu bol vH. in comment. ad hiſt. Ethiop. 
| ' paiſ. Le Graves, diſſert. ii. ATaen Kikcn, in muſurg. univerſ. 
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the firſt called Tzadai, beginning upon the twenty-fifth of 
December, and the ſecond denominated Hagai in the Abaſſine 
tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth of June; and laſtly, 
Cramt, or winter, which concludes the Ethiopic year. The 
climate here in general is ſo healthy, that *tis no uncommon 
thing for the natives to arrive at an hundred years of age; 
| however, towards the beginning of the ſpring, that is to ſay, 
in the months of September and October, an epidemic fever 
ſometimes makes great havock amongft the inhabitants of 
Tigre | 
Tur days and nights in Ethiopia, as lying betwixt the tro- 
pic of Cancer and the Line, are for the moſt part nearly equal. 
Noe winds that blow on the mountains are generally ſpeaking 
ſalubrious and pleaſant; but the atmoſphere over the plains, 
for want of them, ſtagnates, and becomes un wholſome. The 
wind Sendo, however, is far from being beneficial to the A 
baſſines, It is a whirlwind ſo impetuouſly violent, that it 
throws down all before it, and therefore in ſome reſpe&t may 
ſeem to anſwer its name, which in the Amharic dialect ſigni- 
fies aſerpent or ſnake. Gregory told Ludolphus, that it might 
be ſeen, and repreſented an immenſe ſerpent, whoſe head 
moved on the ground, and the body erected itſelf in curls 
and windings up to the ſky. The ſoil in thoſe parts capable 
of cultivation is extremely fertile, and produces vaſt quantity 
of grain, pulſe, and fruit. Metals likewiſe, particularly | 
gold, minerals, vegetables, and a ſurpriſing variety of animals, 
it abounds with ; but theſe our readers will expect a deſcrip- 
tion of in another place, We find it afferted by the beſt au- 
thors, that the Abhaſſines have ſometimes two, and ſometimes 
three, harveſts in a year. They neither ſow nor mow for the 
Take of their cattle, the perpetual heat, and continual diſtil- 
lation of moiſture from the mountains, producing graſs in 
great abundance, and covering the fields with a moſt beautiful 
verdure thro? all the different ſeaſons of the year. Though 
they have moſt delicious grapes, and honey is very cheap 
amongſt them, yet they almoſt entirely confine themſelves to 
malt liquor, which is not very unlike that brewed in ſome 
rat of Europe | (D). 
fy "+ IP 
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paſt. 


(D) This appears from what the young Abaſſinian told the learn- 
ed E email hereal: cer rzentioned at Jer 1u/alrm, and receives ſome 
acccſhon 
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Or all the rivers, that water Ethiopia, the moſt famous 
is the Nile, which has its ſource in that country. Man 
of the antient geographers, and in particular Ptolemy, placed 


the fountains of this river beyond the Line, on ſome moun- 


tains which they called the mountains of the mgon. But the 
moderns, particularly the Portugueſe, have diſcovered this to 


be a miſtake. What they have advanced on this head has 


been in a great meaſure confirmed by Gregory the Abaſſine in 
a letter to M. Ludolphus. According to that curious perſon, 
the ſpring head of the Nile firſt appears in a tract called Secut, 
upon the top of Dengla, near the frontiers of Gojam, to the 
W. of Bagemdra, Dara, the lake of Tana, and Bada. From 
thence it takes its courſe towards Amhara, leaving Gojam on 
the right, and Bagemdra on the left. Having paſſed the li- 
mits of Amhara, and in ſuch a manner {ſurrounded the king- 
dom of Gejam as always to leave it on the right, it waſhes 
the confines of Yaleka, and then approaches the fartheſt 
bounds of Magara and Shewa. Then, running between 
Bizama and Gonga, it comes into the country of the Chan- 
alas ; from whence, winding to the right, and gradually 
leaving the weſtern climate on the left, it advances towards 
the kingdom of Sennar. But before its arrival there, it is 
greatly increaſed by the acceſſion of two large rivers from the 
eaſt, viz. the Tacaſa falling out of Tigre, and the Guangua 
deſcending from Dambea. After taking a view of the king- 
dom of Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongola, and fo 
to the kingdom of Nubia "we from hence, turning to the 
3 | right, 


acceſſion of firength from Diodorus and Strabo. Thoſe authors af- 
firm this liquor to have been extracted from millet, as well as barley, 
and in flavour and excellency to have equalled wine (5). 


(E) *'Tis obſervable, that Gregory here Lillinguiſhes the kingdom 
of Sernar from that of Nubia, though at preſent they are looked 
upon to be the ſame. However, in our opinion, Gregory's authority 


is ſuperior to that of Pomet and the miſſionaries, upon which that of 
the modern geographers depends, We find no mention of Seunar 
in any of that numerous tribe of oriental and other authors cited by 
the excellent Golius, in his incomparable notes upon A/fragans, 


though they take notice both of Nuba or Nubia, and the country | 


of the Fungi ; therefore it ſhould ſeem probable, that Seanar is on- 
apart of Nabia, or elſe a kingdom different from it. The Nz- 
Via geographer intimates, that, in his time, the city of Somna, pro- 
| N Sennar, was an inconfiderable place, and i its diſtriet or terri- 


(5) Died, Sic. I. i. Strab J. xeii, x 
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right, it reaches at laſt a region called Abrim, where its 
ſtream becomes unnavigable by reaſon of the cliffs and rocks, 
and ſoon afterwards enters Zgypt. The travellers therefore 
from Senzar and Abaſſia, after having croſſed Nubia, leave 
the Nile to the E. and croſs upon camels a deſert of fifteen 
days journey, where neither tree, water, nor any thing elſe 
but ſand, is to be ſeen. From Abrim it continues its courſe 
to Rif or Upper Egypt, where the above-mentioned travellers 
again come up with it; and, after having traverſed the king- 


dom of Egypt in a northern direction, empties itſelf into the 


Mediterranean near Alexandria. Father Payz, who viewed 
the fountains of the Nile himſelf, adds, that the ſource of this 
river conſiſts of two round ſpring-heads, very deep, upon an 
eminence, the ground about which is quaggy and marſby ; 


that, however, the water does not iſſue out from thence, but 
from the foot of the hill, about a muſquet-ſhot from whence, 
towards the caſt, the river begins to flow, that, winding then 


to the north about the fourth part of a Portugueſe league, it 
receives another river, and a little farther two more from the 


_ eaſt, ſoon after which it enlarges itſelf with the addition of 
| ſeveral other ſtreams ; and laſtly, that about a day's journey 
| farther it ſwallows up the river Jema, and, after flowing 
twenty Portugueſe leagues in a weſtern direction, turns to the 


eaſt, and plunges itſelf into a vaſt lake (F). Tis remarkable, 


that all the rivers of Ethiopia, at any conſiderable diſtance 


from the ocean, except the Hanazo riſing in Hangota or An- 
gote, and the Hawaſb or Aoaxe running through the king- 
doms of Dawara and Fatagara or Fategur, flow into the 


tory diſtin from the kingdom of Naba or Nubia. Ladolphus makes 


the modern kingdom of Sennar to be the ſame with the country of 


the Fungi, and a part of the antient Nubia (5). 
(F) This is probably the lake of Tzaza, through which the Nie 
paſſes, ſtil} preſerving the colour of its own water. From hence, 


turning to the ſouth, it waſhes on the left hand the principal king- 


doms of 4beſſia, viz. Bagemdra, Ambara, Waleka, Shewa, Damota, 


&c. and takes a Ong the rivers of thoſe countries, Rg. the Baſhlo, | 


2 


Tzobba, Kecem, Jema, Roma, and Voncit. Then on the right hand 


ſarrounding Gojam, and ſwelled with the Muga, Abaja, Afwari, 


| Temei, Cult, and 7z:1, all rivers of that region, it bends again to- 


wards the weſt, leaves 452/72 upon the right, and runs in a nor- 


thern direction through ſeveral thirſty nations, and ſandy deſerts, in 


order to fertilize Egyt with its inundations (6). 


(5) Geogr. Nubienſ clim. . , . % Ludolph. hift. AEthiog. 
IS 4 (6) Greg. Abaſ. afud Ludolph. l. i. c. 8, Ludolph. 
| | Nile, 
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Nile. The Eteſian winds contribute little or nothing to the 
inundations of the Nile, though ſome authors have falſly 
imagined the contrary, nor the ſnow melted from the Ethio- 
pian mountains, according to others, as Seneca and Ludol- 


phus have fully evinced. But the prodigious maſs of waters 


flowing from all parts, and proceeding from the immoderate 


ſhowers with which the countries under the Torrid Zone are 
waſhed, when the ſun returns into the winter figns, un- 


doubtedly occaſions them. Juba makes the Nile to have had 


its ſource in Mauritania, as we learn from Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus; which runs counter to fact, as well as moſt other 
authors who have treated of this river. Perhaps he might 
extend the ſouthern parts of Mauritania as far as the Niger, 
which agreed almoſt in all points with the Nile, as juſt ob- 
ſerved ; and therefore miſtake the latter for the former, 
which he might falſly imagine had its riſe in Mauritania, be- 
cauſe it ran by the borders of that region. Strabo counte- 
nances this opinion, when he intimates, that the rivers in 
the ſouthern parts of Mauritania abounded with animals 
and vegetables like thoſe produced in and about the Nile (G). 
The modern Abaſſines, though they are not ignorant of the 


fountains from which the Nile deduces its ſource, are far 


from being perfectly acquainted with the courſe of that river 


after it leaves them. However, the conſtant and antient tra- 
dition amongſt them is, that near a certain mountain, at ſome 


diſtance from the city of Sennar, it divides itſelf into two 


ſtreams, one of which runs to the weſtward, and forms the 


river Niger, and the other in a northern direction takes its 
courſe through Egypt. This we learn from the Nubian geo- 


| grapher, who at the ſame time intimates, that the channel | 


running to the eaſt of this mountain, watering Nubia and 
the land of Egypt, is divided in the Lower Egypt into four 
parts, three of which fall into the Syrian ſea, and the other 
diſcharges itſelf into a ſalt lake near Alexandria. *Tis pro- 


bable, that the ſeparation of theſe two ſtreams is cauſed by 


| ſome rocky mountain meeting the river above-mentioned, 
and ſplitting it into two channels. Les * adds great 


(8) ' Tis not improbable, that the Secelmeſſa was one of the(s 
rivers mentioned by Strabo; ſince, according to the Nubian geo- 
grapher, it nearly reſembled the Mile, in almoſt all particulars : 

nay, we are told, that the river Sus at preſent fertilizes all the ad- 


jacent country by its inundations, as the Nile does Egypt, which 


adds no ſmall weight to the authority of Strabo (7). 
(7) Geogr, Nubienſ. Moll. de la Croix, &c, 


Vas. XVII. Qqq weight 
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weight to the authority of the Nubian geographer, when he aſ- 
ſures us, that the Nile flows through the region of the Ni- 
gritæ. The Abaſſines, according to Gregory above-mentioned, 
ſay that the Niger ſeparates from the Nile in the country of 
Dongola; that the greateſt flow of water paſſes into Egypt ; 
and that the other ſtream, deſcending towards the region of 
Elway, at laſt throws itſelf into the Atlantic ocean. All 
which ſeems to be confirmed by what we have lately obſerved 
from Herodotus, and by Pliny, when he aſſures us, that the 
Nile and the Niger agree in colour and taſte of water, pro- 


duce the ſame ſort of reed, the ſame ſort of paper, the ſame 


ſort of animals, and increaſe, as well as overflow, at the ſame 
ſeaſons. If the above-mentioned particulars be admitted, it 
ſeems poſſible for the king of Abaſſia either ſo to ſtop up the 
fountains of the Nile, or ſo to divert the courſe of the river 
proceeding immediately from thence, that Egypt ſhould not 


be overflowed ; which would prove the total ruin of tnat 


kingdom. This receives ſome acceſſion of ſtrength from El- 


macinus, who relates, that the khalif Muſtanſir ſent Michael 
the patriarch with magnificent preſents to the Abaſſine mo- 


narch, to prevail upon him to open the channel that conveyed 


water to Egypt, which for ſome time had been ſtopped. His 
petition that prince immediately granted. The conſequence 
of which was, that the Nile, which had before greatly failed, 
roſe three yards in one night, and rendered the land of E- 


gypt as capable of cultivation as ever. This has induced 
ſome authors to aſſert, that the grand ſignior pays an annual 
tribute to the king of Abaſſia, that his Egyptian ſubjects may 
enjoy all the advantages of the Nile's inundations which their 


| anceſtors have done. Gregory, cited above, intimated to 


Ludolphus, that he had heard from ſome Abaſſines of un- 
doubted veracity, that near the Cataract of the Nile the 
land to the eaſt was a perfect plain; and that, by only 
opening a paſſage through one mountain for that river, it 
would flow rather that way than into the Mediterranean thro? 
(H) Egypt. However, we muſt own ourſelves far from 


being 
(H) It is obſervable, that the kings of Abaſſia are ſtill perfuaded, 


that the keys of the Ni/e are in their hands, and that they can, 
when they pleaſe, change its courſe, as the king Tekilmanou? threat- 
ened the baſhaw of Cairo towards the beginning of this century, that 


is, about the year 1706. That prince, being greatly incenſed at 
the aſſaſſination of the ſieur Du Noule a Frenchman at Sennar, 
threatened the bathaw with his reſentment, in caſe an immediate 
ftop was not put to fuch flagrant violations of the law of nations; 
telling him, that he could make the Nie the inſtrument of his 
1 | vengeance, 
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being certain as to this point ; though a gentleman of moſt 
profound erudition, and unexceptionable authority, has in- 


formed us, that he met with a young Abaſſinian at Feruſalem, 


who intimated to him, that ſuch a kind of notion ſtill pre- 
vailed amongſt his countrymen. The preſent Ethiopians call 
their part of this river Abaw:, though in the old Ethiopic 
language we find it ſtyled Fejon or Jewon, probably by an 
antient miſtake from the Greet word Tb, Geon, or He- 


brew Gihon, Gen. ii. 13. ſince ſome authors have imagined 


that river to be the Nile. The prophets Jeremiah and 


Ijaiah give the river we are now upon the name of Sihor 


or Sichor, i. e. The black river, from the colour of its wa- 
ter, as the Greeks did that of Melas, and the Latins Molo, 
for the ſame reaſon. And, agreeably to this notion, Vir- 
gil ſays: | | 


Et viridem Ægyptum nigra fecundat arena, 
Et diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit in ora 
Uſque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis. 


4 IG. Georg. J. iv. v. 201294. 
Ban Afer and Stephanus Byzantinus ſay, that the E thiopi- 


ans denominated that part of this river running through their 


territories Siris, which is evidently the ſame as Sihor; but 
that, as ſoon as it reached ene, it received the name of (I) 


Nie. 


cengeance, ſince God, by placing in his hands the fountains, paſ- 


ſage, and increaſe of that river, had Pat it in his power to make it 
do either good or harm (8). 


(D To what has been ſaid of the Nile we ſhall beg leave to add 


the account of the rivers flowing into it, given us by the patriarch 


Alphonſo Mendez. The Nile, fays he, receives ſeveral rivers, the 


“ molt remarkable of which are the Baxilo or Bachilo, which 


e divides the kingdoms of Bagemeder or Bagemdra and Ambara ; 
the Gulcem, which bounds the ſame kingdom of Amhara and 


« Oleca ; the Maleck and Auguer, which, "having Joined their 
„ ſtreams, water the countries of Damot, Narea, Bizamo, the Ga- 
« fates, and the Gongas. The Tatana, called by the antients 


© Aftaboras, bath three different ſources near the mountains, which 


ſeparate the two kingdoms of Angote or Aagota and Bareme- 


wards, having croſſed part of the kingdom of Decan, diſcharges 
ec _ into the N ile. Tis ſaid, chat beſides crocodiles and river- 


{3) Cee the fu to fat her Tobo's veyage to Abaſ 17. 
Q4q4q 2 6 horſes, 


der; it runs towards the welt thro' the deſert of Olacba; then, 
entering Dambar, falls into a large bed of ſands ; and after- 
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Nile. Beſides the Nile, the antient geographers mention two 


other rivers, called Aftaboras and Aflabus, meeting near the 


iſland or peninſula Meroe, and joining the Nile ſoon after. 
As theſe rivers had their ſources to the eaſt of the Vile, the 
firft deducing its ſtreams from the lake Coloe in the diſtrict of 
Amaza, and the other from ſome fountains betwixt the mounts 
Garbata and Elephas not far from the Aualitic gulf, we muſt 
ſubmit it to our readers, whether the modern Tacaza and Ma- 


« horſes, there are in this river abundance of torpedoes, which 


„ immediately benumb the arm of any man that touches them. 


« The Mareb, riſing two leagues from Debaroa, falls, after a 
long courſe, from a rock thirty cubits in height, and finks under 
« ground; but in the winter it runs through many other provinces, 
% and by the monaſtery of Alleluja, and then loſes itſelf. The army, 
« when they invaded theſe regions, dug into the ſand, and found 
« under-ground both good water, and excellent fiſh. '** To which 


we ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin a ſhort deſcription of the courſe of the 


Nile, as delivered to us by the beſt modern geographers fince the 
time of Gregory and Ludolphus, It ariſes in the kingdom of Gejam, 


and proceeds from thence in a N. E. direction to the lake of Dam- 


bea or Tzana ; afterwards it moves S. E. to the kingdom of Ba- 
gemeder, or, as Gregory calls it, Bagemdra ; then, ftill running S. E. 
it approaches the kingdom of Ambara; from whence, continuing 


Its motion S. E. it advances to the kingdom of Oleca, betwixt 
Which and Ambara it receives a conſiderable river, as it did before 


the Bachilo on the confines of Ambara and Bagemdra. From the 
kingdom of Oleca it moves to that of Chee in the ſame direction, 
and from thence by Debra through Galla, and the kingdom of 
the Cafates, to that of Gonga. After wards it viſits the country of 
the Changalas, N. E. of Gonga. From thence in a northern di- 
rection it flows to the city and kingdom of Sennar; and then to 
Corte or Corti in Nubia, through the deſert of Babiouda N. W. from 
Sennar. Betwixt Sennar and Corti it paſſes by Barbar, near which 
is a Cataract N. E. of the former place, from whence it turns to 
the W. and reaches Corte. Kaniſe W. of Corte next receives a viſit 
from it; and then Dorgo/a N. of Kaniſe. Continuing its courſe 

N.E. it arrives at the Greater Catara# ; and afterwards takes 
its leave of Nabia near the Leſſer Cataract. Laſtly, having traverſed 


Egypt in a northern direction, it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral mouths 


mio the Mediterranean, We couid not diſpenſe with being thus 


particular, in relation to the ſource and courſe of a river the moſt 
_ Ctlebrated of all others taken notice of by antiquity, on account of 


the vaſt advantages accruing from its inundations to the countries 
through which it paſted ; eipecially ſince the antients ſought after 


the cauſes of thele inundations, and the head of this river, in 


20 : 
9 Abe. Mendez au, Le Grand, differt, iii. 
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reb, conſidering the ſituation and direction aſſigned them by 
the modern geographers, do not intirely correſpond with them. 
Pliny, Heliodorus, and Strabo, mention a third conſiderable 
river falling into the Nile, whoſe name they do not intirely 
agree in; but as it has been omitted by ſeveral of the antient 
- geographers, and eſpecially by Ptolemy, who had the beſt 
means of informing himſelf as to the truth of every particular 
relating to it, we ſhall ſuperſede all farther accounts of it, and 
conclude here what we have to ſay of the rivers of Zthio- 
pia (K). 5 RRV 
We find no remarkable fountains and lakes in Ethiopia Late, pro- 
beſides the ſources of the rivers above-mentioned, except the montories, 
lake of Pſeboa above Meroe, that of Tzana beirig, as far as ports, &c. 
we can collect from the old geography, unknown to the anti- 
ents. The principal promontories were, Baſium, Mnemium, 
Aſpis, Saturni promontorium, Moſylon, Dire, Zengiſa, Noti 
Cornu, Praſum, and Raptum, the laſt of which was inha- 
bited by Cannibals or Anthropophagi, But the three laſt capes 
ſeem rather to have belonged to the Cafres or African bar- 
barians than the proper Ethiopians. The chief ports and em- 


» Gere. ABass. apud Ludolph. & ipſe LunoLys. in hiſt. 
 Zthiop. 1. i. c. 8. Mer. I. i. c. 9. & alib. STras. I. xvii. & 
alib. Jos E EH. antiq. l. ii c. 5. HE ROD Or. I. ii. c. 34. & alib. 
Diop. Sic. I. i. PL IN. I. v. c. 9. & alib. Ac ATHARcchI D. CID. 
apud Phot. PV AxchH. Incert, Auct. THEO THTLACT. Diop. 
| Sic. AgtrsTiD. Dio. STRAB. HE Lio Dbox. TEOHDORET. de 
inciement. Nil. Vie. georg. I. iii. Dionys. Ar. v. 223. 
STEPH. Brzaxr. de urb. Is AI. c. xxiii. v. 3. JER. c. ii. v. 
18. HELiopor. Ethiopic. I. x. Pro. I. iv. ExNIius. apud 
Serv. in En. i. SENEC. quæſt. natural. l. iv. c. 2. SoLIN.c, 
27, 43. Prix. |. v. c. 8. AuuiAx. MARCZLLIx. I. xxii. 
GrOGR. Nub. clim. i. par. 4. GoL11 notæ ad Alfraganum, p. 
89. GEors. Ermacin. in hiſt. Saracen. LEO. AFRICAN. I. i. 
c. 7. PP, Pays & TzLLEz. apud Ludolph. 1. i. c. 8. Are. 
p'ALBUQUER. comment. in TELIT EZ. par. 4. c. 7. Ar HAN. 
KiRck. in ſupplement. prod. & lexic. Copt p. 5 24. c. 2. Is. 
Voss. de orig. Nil. & flumin. Vid. & Le Grand. diſſert. iii. 


(K) We muſt not omit obſerving, that as the advantages afforded 
the fields in other countries by the rains are derived from the ri- 
vers in Ethiopia, the places perfectly dry in winter are overflowed in 
ſummer. Several of theſe rivers do not empty themſelves into the 
ſea, as in other regions, but are ſucked up in the ſand ; fo that 
it is more difficult to diſcover their mouths than the ſources of o- 

ther ſtreams (10). 


10 Ludolph, in pra. fat. ad hift, /Ethiop. 
| ' pories 
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pories of Ethiopia were thoſe of Adulis, Mondus, Opone, 
Aoſylon, and the principal city of the Aualite, ſeated upon 
the Red-Sea. From their country into theſe places the Arabs 
imported fruit, corn, wine, cloaths, &c. and exported from 
thence to Ocelis and Muſa, oppoſite harbours in Arabia, ſpi- 
ces, caſſia, perfumes, ivory, myrrh, and ſeveral other (L/) 
commodities. To which we may add the haven and fortreſs 
of Sabid, probably the Sabat of Pielemy, now in a ruinous 
condition, The moſt noteds iſland appertaining to Ethiopia 
were Meroe, if that ſhould not rather be deemed a peninſula, 
the Sporades of Agatharchides, Aſtratæ, Ara Palladis, Gy- 
thitis, Myronis, Daphnine, Magi, Acanthine, Iſis, Mondus, 
and Menuthias (M). Meroe contained a large tract, together 
with a very conſiderable city, its metropolis, of the ſame 
name. Foſephus informs us that its original name was Saba, 
but that Cambyſes, from his ſiſter, afterwards called it Meroe ; 
which ſeems to be confirmed by Strabo, tho' it does not ap- 
pear from Herodotus, that this prince penetrated ſo far into 


Ethiopia. Timoſthenes, Ptolemy Philadelphus's admiral, re- 


lated, that the city of Meroe was ſixty days journey from 


Szene. Eratofthenes made this diſtance ſix hundred and twen- 


ty-five miles; Hipparchus in Strabo five thouſand ſtadia, which 


agrees with Eratoſthenes; Artemidorus ſix hundred miles; 


and Seboſus computed fixteen hundred miles from the fartheſt 


or moſt northern part of Egypt to this famous town. But, 


according to Pliny (N), the road between Meroe and Syene 


(L) Tis remarkable, that moſt of theſe commodities have for a 
long time failed in Ethiopia, as the lotus and filphiunm in Egypt and 
Cyrenaica ; but Arabia and India ſufficiently ſupply the European 
merchants with them (11). 

M) To which we may add the iſland in the great lake of P/zboa, 
ſometimes occupied by the Libyans, and at other times by the E- 


_ thiopians, juſt as ſucceſs attended their reſpective arms, according 


to Strabo. From the ſituation that author aſſigns this lake, in con- 
junction with what we ſhall offer concerning Meroe in note (Ny, 
our readers may poſſibly be induced to believe, that the preſent 
lake of Tzana or Dembea is the P/zboa of the antients (12). 

(N) The computation we find in Pliny is as follows: From Syene 
to Hiere filty four miles; from thence to Tama ſeventy-five miles; 
from thence to the borders of the Ethiopians called Euonymi'es an 
hundred and twenty miles; from thence to Acina fifty-four miles; 
from thence to Pitara twenty-five miles; from thence to Tergedus 
an hundred and fix miles; from thence to Napata eight miles; 


11) Beclart. nbi fup, (12) Strabo. I. xwii. 
| 3 and 
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was diſcovered in the reign of Nero to be eight hundred and 
ſeventy-four Roman miles long. The Nubian geographer 
| does 


* 


and laſtly, from Nepata to the city of Meroe three hundred and 
fixty miles. 

What part of Sennar or Abaſſia anſwers to Aroe, we ſhall not 
take upon us to determine. The Jeſuits have pitched upon the 
kingdom of Gojam, as being almoſt encompaſſed by the Nile, and 
conſequently a peninſula, as AMſeroe was thought to have been by 
ſome of the antients. But M. Ludo/phus has intirely overthrown this 
notion, by proving, among other things, that nothing related of 
Meroe by Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny, is applicable to Gojam ; 
Meroe being nearer Egypt, Beſides, as that learned author ob- 
ſerves, had Meros been Cojam, and the antients had known that 
country, they muſt conſequently have known the ſource of the Nile; 
which we find they did not. Yofzus believes the city Baroo or Baroa, 
ſituated in 169. 22. N. lat. where the Babrnagaſb generaily reſides, to 
_ correſpond with the capital of Meroe. As this opinion depends upon 
the ſuppoſition, that the preſent Mareb or Moraba is the Aflaboras 
of the antients, which muſt be admitted, it ſeems to have ſome ap- 
pearance of truth. Mr. Senex's map of this country, which to us ap- 
pears the moſt accurate of any that has been hitherto publiſhed, 
ſeems to point out the tract anſwering to the antient Meroe, We 
find there a ſort of peninſula with many of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics of Meroe handed down to us by the antients. This pe- 
ninſula is formed by the Rabd, the Vile, the Goze, the Mareb or 
Moraba, the Takezel or Tacaxa, and a river compoſed of theſe three 
laſt, which unites its ſtream with that of the Mie in near 180. N. 
lat. The chief places ſeated on the Nile in this peninſula are Cha- 
nedi, Ghenedetoul, Garri, Helfaia, Cotragne, Nogue, and Habtha- 
ras ;. upon the Rhad Enbulbul and Ceſen; and upon the conflu: of 
the Moraba and Tacaxa the city of Derkin or Dequin : which we 
mention in order to give our readers a better idea of the tract we 
have in view. Now the peninſela of Meree reſembled a ſhield, 
and was three thouſand fladia long, and one thouſand broad, ac- 
cording to Strabo; it was likewiſe ſurrounded on the welt by the 
Nile, and on the eaſt by the rivers flowing into it. volts ſays, 
that Meroe was formed by the Nie, ard fix hundred miles from the 
ſea ; and Mela, as corrected by Sa/ma/ius, pretty nearly agrees with 
him. Pauſanias intimates, that the Nile entered a great lake be- 
yound Meroe, which it paſſed through, and traverſed the whole 
country of Ethiopia The rivers Afapus and Aftavoras, i e. the 
Tacaza and Moraba, joined the Nie about Meroe, i. e the city of 
Meroe. All which particulars, as well as ſeveral others ſuggeſted 
by Pliny,  Timoſfthenes, Seboſus, Eratoſthenes, and the Nubian geo- 
grapher, in the paſſages here referred to, conſidering the many 
turnings and windings of the Nie, are more app'icab!e to the pen- 
inſula 3 at preſent moe coniideration, than any otner part of Sen- 


* 
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does not differ greatly from ſome of theſe computations ; for 
he intimates, that travellers are generaliy above two months in 
traverſing Nubia, or that vaſt tract lying betwixt the con- 
fines of Egypt and Abaſſia. We find, that when Ethiopia 
was in its moſt flouriſhing ftate, the city of Meroe made a 
prodigious figure, inſomuch that, if ſome of the antients may 
be credited, it could ſend into the field an army of two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men, and contained four hundred 
thouſand artificers, though in P/:ny's time it was but a ſmall 


town. Several queens of this part of Ethiopia, called Can- 


dace, that having for a conſiderable number of years been a 
ſort of ſurname to them, held their refidence here. Strabo 
makes it to have been ten thouſand ſtadia from Alexandria, and 
the capital of Ethiopia. As the other iſlands are in a manner 
obſcure, they merit no regard ; only it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that Hardouin, Bochart, and Salmaſius, believe Ma- 
dagaſcar to be the antient Menuthias, though Iſaac Voſſius 
takes it to have been the ſame with that iſland which the mo- 
derns call Zanzibar. How far either of theſe notions may 
be true, we cannot take upon us to ſay ; neither is it of any 
conſequence to our readers which of them, or whether either 
of them, is ſo *. 


" Heronor. I. f. c. 29. SrE AB. I. xvii. PIM. I. ii. c. 73. & 


1. vi. c. 29, 30. Jos ERH. antiq. I. ii c 5. AcATHARCHID. 


CK 1D. de Mar. Rubr. 1. v. ubi ſup. Prot, ARK IAN. Marclan, 
STEPH, BYZAaNnT. ubi ſup. DioscoraiD. l. i. Er ius, tetrab. i. 
lerm. 2. c. 156. SERAPION ex emend. Cl. Bocharti. Prin. 
I. xii. c. 15. StMzON SETHUS & GALEN. apud BochART. phal. 
I. ii. c. 23. SaLMas. in Solin. p. 878. Bocu ART. Chan. I. i. c. 37. 
GoL11 notz in Alfraganum, p. 89. Hazrpvuix. ad Plin. vi c. 31. 
Voss. ad Mel. p. 303. ATHan. Kircu. in Ocdip, Egypt. ſynt. 
i. c. 7. p. 57. LupoLPH, ubi ſup. c. 8. 


nar or Abaſſia that can be aſſigned for this purpoſe. From the 
ſame chart, and the authors it is deduced from, we muſt allow it 
probable, that Mr. Senex's river Rabd, ariſing out of Dambea eaſt 
of the Nile, is the Guangua of Gregory; as aiſo that the Goze, 
Mareb or Moraba, and Takezel or Tacaga, may be reputed the 4/- 
toſabas or Aſtuſapes, Aſtaboras, and Ajtapus, of the antients. Some 
modern writers ſeem inclined to believe, that the Mareb of the 


_ Preſent Abaſſines anſwers to the Afuſapes of the antients, though 


we have here ſuppoſed the Gozz to be that river (13). 


(13) Pauſan. Eliac. pofler. Joſeph. antiquit. I. ii. c. 5. Strab. 
J. xvii. Plin, l. wi. c. 29. Jeſuit. Vall. & Ludolpb. apud Le Grand, 
differt. it, | 5 
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THE principal curioſities of this country are, 1. The Curieſitie, 
rocks called Amba-Dorho, or the rack of the hen above-men- 


tioned. 2. The ſolid gold found on the banks of ſeveral ri- 
vers about the ſize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of by 
Pliny, with which the provinces of Damot and Enarea are 
ſaid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold, mines ſome 
parts of it are ſo famous for. 4 The mountains of ſalt in a 
diſtrict upon the confines of Tigre and Angota, called the land 
of ſalt. In the mountains the ſalt is ſoft, and cut out with 
little labour, but hardens by being expoſed to the open air. 
The mountain of red ſalt mentioned by the patriarch Al- 
Phonſo Mendez, and ſaid to be endued with many medicinal 
virtues. 6. The mineral #:b:um, called in the Ethiopic tongue 
cuehel or cohol, which is produced in ſeveral provinces. 7. 
The various extraordinary animal and vegetable productions, 
which our readers will meet with in the modern hiſtory of 


Abyſſinia (O). 


SECT. u. 


The antiquity, government, laws, religion, lengnare, cuſtoms, 
ais, &c. of the Ethiopians. 


T appears from what has been advanced in the former ſection, friert 

1 that the ſacred writers did not always apply the name of of the © 

(F) ca to one particular country. They ſometimes Ethiopi- | 
underſtood by it that region watered by the Araxes, which ans, 
was the ſeat of the antient Scythians or Cuthites ; and ſome- 
times that country on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red Sea, con- 
tizuous to Egypt. In ſome paſſages likewiſe they ſeem to 
| have had in view the whole peninſula of the Aras, or at leaſt | 


o STRAB. |. xvii. PII. apud Ladolph. ut & ipſe Lvooten, 
I. i. c. 6,7. 


(O) To theſe curioſities we may add the gold mines near the 
coaſt of the Red Sea mentioned by Agatharchides, which, accord- 
ng to that author, alſo produced the fineſt and whiteſt marble i in 
the world (14). | 

(P) Sometimes in Scripture the word Cub comprehend: both 
Arabia and the proper Ethiopia, as in Ezek. c xxxviii. v 5. Perſia, 

Cuſn, and Libya with them ; all of them with ſhield and helmet : 1. 
e Perfia, Arabia, Ethiopia, Lilya, &c. —— allo Exek. c. xxx. 
v. 5. with fer. e. xxv. v. 30, 24: 


14 Agatharchid. Cuid 4 Mar. Babe, J. G. k. 19. av bot. 


2.1329. Vid etiam Ceilar. gengr. ant l iv. c. 8. 
Vor. XVII. | HS: the 
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the greateſt part of that peninſula, But, notwithſtanding 
what has been offered to the contrary by many perſons of 


| vaſt erudition, we cannot help believing, that it moſt uſually 


and properly denoted the tract ſituated above the Upper Egypt, 
comprehending the modern kingdoms of Dongola, Senner, 

and Abaſſia. In order to evince the probability of ſuch a no- 
tion, we ſhall not only beg leave to refer our readers to 
the remarkable paſlages already cited on this occaſion, but 
likewiſe obſerve, that the prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, make the Cuſbites neighbours to the Libyans ; which 
can only hold true of the proper Ethiopians. The pſalmiſt 
alſo foretold, that Cuſh ſhould ftretch out her hands to 
Gor; and the prophet Zephaniah, that the ſuppliants of the 
LoRD, from beyond the rivers of Cuſh, even the daughter of 

his diſperſed, ſhould bring HIS offering : both of which pre- 
dictions ſeem clearly to point at the eunuch baptized by 
Philip, who came to worſhip at Jeruſalem ; ſince, as he was 
treaſurer to queen Candace, it can ſcarce be doubted but that 
he and his retinue brought a valuable offering or donation 
with them ; and fince Candace was queen of the proper 


Ethiopia, or at leaſt the peninſula of Meroe, a conſiderable 
part of it as we learn from Pliny and Strabo. The words 
Cuſb and Aidiores, therefore, in the texts he referred to, muſt 


be underſtood of the territories and people of the proper 
Ethiopia. Ezekiel propheſied, that the Egyptians from Mig- 


dol to Syene ſhould fall by the ſword ;- which not a little ſup- 


ports the interpretation of a famous text already given in fa- 
your of our preſent opinion. King Abaſuerus in Ether reign- 


ed from the Indies to Cuſb, that is to ſay, as far as the mo- 


dern Abafſia ; ſince Scythia or Arabia cannot be there meant 
as being contiguous to Perſia, and Herodotus intimates Da- 


rius Hyſtaſpis to have received tribute from the nations bor- 


dering upon proper Ethiopia. Nebucbadnexzar in Judith 


ſent embaſſadors to Geſem, and as far as the frontiers of E- 


thiopia : probably the kingdom ſo called to the ſouth of Egypt. 


In fine, many of the moſt remarkable paſſages of Scripture, 


underſtood, for above a century paſt, of Arabia or part of it, 
may well enough be interpreted of the proper Ethiopia, as is 


acknowledged by Calmet himſelf. It is therefore but reaſon- 
able to conclude, that Cab the eldeſt fon of Ham was the 


great progenitor of the Ethiopians ?, 


r IE R. c. xlvi. v. 9. Ez EE. c. xxx. v. 4, 5. & c. xxxviii. v. 5- 
Dax. c. xi. v. 43. Nan. c. iii. v. 9. Pſal. Ixviii. v. 31. ZEPHAN- 
c. 111, v. 10. Act. c. viii. v. 27. Ez EK. c. xxx. v. 6. Es T RH. c 1. 
v. 1. & c. viii. v. 9. HRO por. I. iii. JupiTH, c. i. v. 9. Vid. 


etiant STRAB. I. xvii, & PL IX. I. vi. c. 29. 
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HowEveR, moſt authors are agreed, that many of the 4 body of 
early deſcendants of Cuſb ſettled firſt in the land bordering on Arabs 
the eaſt fide of the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence cr2/ing the 
to the ſouthern extremity of Arabia; and afterwards, by ff # 2#ts of 
means of the eaſy paſſage over the fraights of Bab-al- Man- Babal 

dab, tranſplanted themſelves into Ethiopia. According to — 
E uſebius, this migration happened whillt the //raelites were pal” x 
in Egypt; but Syncellus places it in the time of the judges. P. 
The Arabian Cuſbites were antiently called Abaſent:, and 
made up a great part of the Sabæans or Homerites, as 
may be inferred from ſeveral authors. The Ethiopian: 
went under the ſame name, agreed in many points with the 
Arabian Cuſbites, and were believed by moſt of the Aſiatic 
nations in Foſephus's time to have had the ſame origin. Di- 
odorus Siculus, it muſt be allowed, maintains, that they ne- 
ver came from any other country, and that they never were 
corrupted by foreign cuſtoms ; though he aſſerts, that in ſeveral 
things they correſponded with the Egyptians, However, not- 

_ withſtanding what is advanced by that hiſtorian, our readers 
will naturally conclude, from what has been already ſuggeſted, - 
that part of Cuſh's poſterity moved gradually along the weſtern 
ſhore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia, which, by this means, 

was tolerably well peopled, when the 4rabien Cuſbites firſt 
found their way into it. The great difference of, at leaſt a a 
conſiderable body of, the Aöaſſines, from the Arabs, as well 
as other nations, the ſituation of the kingdom of Midian, 
where ſome of the earlieſt Cuſbites probably ſeated themſelves, 
and the concurrent voice of antiquity, both ſacred and pro- 
fane, tend to evince the juſtneſs of ſuch a concluſion. Bo- 
ebart believes ſome traces of Obal, or, as the Arabians pro- 
nounce it, Aubal, one of Foktan's ſons, to be diſcernible in 
the empory A-alttes, the Abalitic gulf, c. and conſequent- 
1y, that ſome of the children of Eber, after having inſinuat- 
ed themſelves into Arabia Felix, migrated into Ethiopia. 
Some of the Ludim likewiſe might find a paſſage into this 
country, though undoubtedly the bulk of them moved to- 
wards the Atlantic ocean; ſince, as Moſes intimates them to 
have been the firſt branch of Miſraim's iſſue, they in all 
| likelihood puſhed forwards towards the main land of Africa. 
The Ethiopians therefore might very well vye with the E- 
gyptians, and even be deemed ſupetior to them, in point of 
antiquity, ſince Cu their great anceſtor was the eldeſt fon of 

Ham. They might likewiſe have been eſteemed of equal 
antiquity with the 4rabians, ſince from the kingdom of Mi- 
aan the Cuſpites penetrated both into the ſouthern parts oi 
the peninſula of the frabs and TREE The communica- 
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tion betwixt Egypt and Ethiopia, as well as the proximity of 
blood of Cuſb and Miſraim, introduced that ſimilitude of 
manners obſervable amongſt their reſpective inhabitants, which 
we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to take notice of 4. | | 
Pliny relates, that Ethiopia was antiently divided into for- 
ty-five kingdoms, of which he inſinuates that of Meroe to 


Ethiopians have been the moſt powerful and flouriſhing. But whether 


» theſe were independent on one another, or under one ſupreme 


head, he no-where informs us. Be that as it will, as all the 
old oriental governments were abſolute, and the Abaſſine 
princes, known to the Europeans ſince their firſt intercourſe 
with Abaſſia, have been deſpotic, there is no reaſon to doubt, 
but that the kings of Ethiopia always ruled with an () 
uncontroulable ſway. If we admit the Ethiopian tradition, 
that a long ſeries of princes deſcended from Solomon reigned 
in the country we are now upon, it can ſcarce be denied, that 
their authority was unlimited, as that of the Hebrew monarch 
knew no bounds. It appears from Strabo and Pliny, that 
ſome Ethiopic nations were governed always by queens, whoſe 
common name was Candace, as that of the Egyptian kings 
was Pharash, Ptolemy, &c. Diodorus Siculus gives us to un- 


derſtand, that a good part of Ethiopia was compoſed of ſeve- 


4 EvusE8. in chron. geogr. SYNCELL. in chronograph. Ua A- 
ius apud Steph. Byzant. de Urb. Prot. I. iv. Procoy. Gaz, 
in 1 Reg. c x. v. 1. Jos. Sci. in comput. eccleſ. Æthiop. 
de emend. tempt l. vii. Jos ERH. antiq I. i. c. 7. Diop Sic. 


I. iii. & alib. HI E RON YM. queſt. Hebr. in Geneſ. Bocyarrt. 


Phal. I. iv. c. 2. & l. ii. c. 23. Gen. c. x. v 13. HEROpOr. l. 
ii, & alib. Diop. Sic. I. iii & alib. Jor. Lu pol R. hiſt, Ethi- 
op. I. i. c. 1. Le GAAND. diſſert. ii. 5 


(Q) This ſeems likewiſe in ſome meaſure to appear from the 
conſtitution of the preſent kingdom of Abafia. The king's autho- 
rity there is ſo unlimited, that no man can in this country be called 
with juſlice proprietor of any thing, nor doth any man, when ke 
ſows h's he'd, know that he ſhall reap it; for the king may beſtow 
the fruits upon whom he pleaſes, and all the ſatisfaction the former 
poſſeſſor can hope for is, that ſome man be appointed to bring 
in the eſtimate of the expences he had been at in cultivating it, in or- 
der to his reimburſement. But the arbitrator is always favourable 
to the preſent owner, whom he preſumes to have more intereſt 
than the perſon diſpoſſeſſed (16). | 3 | 


(16, Le Grand. diſert. v. 
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ral elective monarchies (R), the heads of which were choſen 
out of their prieſts ; and that all theſe princes made the laws 
of their reſpective kingdoms the baſis of their government. 
However, as the ſame author remarks, that every new king, 
immediately after his election, was worſhipped as a god, and 
conſidered as inveſted with the ſupreme authority by Divine 
Providence, though he had a particular regard to the laws and 
cuſtoms of his country through the whole courſe of his admi- 
niſtration, we may look upon them all as arbitrary monarchs. 
The extraordinary honours paid them leave no room to doubt, 
that they were the interpreters of theſe laws, and conſequent- 
ly made them ſubſervient to their will; neither does this in- 
terfere with their conferring rewards, "and inflicting puniſn- 
ments, according to the laws, that is, the poiitical deciſions 
and determinations, of their anceſtors, ſince ſome of the moſt 
arbitrary governments in the world now do the like. But af- 
ter all, the Greeks knew very little of the Ethiepians; and 
therefore from their authors we can form no adequate idea of 


any thing relating to them. S/ is, and Zerab muit undoubt- 
edly be conſidered as princes bearing an abſolute ſway over the 
dominions they governed, of which the proper Ethiopia was 


a part. The ſurpriſing conqueſts made by the one, and 
the prodigious army commanded by the other, in order to 
the reduction of a powerful neighbour, ſeems to ſer this point 
beyond diſpute *. 
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agreed in ſubſtance with thoſe of Zgzpr. This, continues the 


ſame author, the Ethiopian accounted for by aſſerting, that 


r Priv. I. vi. e. 29. Lu poln. hiſt Ethiop. J. ii. c. 1 


Diop. Sic. Sr AB. PLIx. ubi ſup. Hzropor. Aro Lox. Rob, 
Ar rorropox. Pavsan, Hycin. Lucan, aliique. mult. paſt. 
2 Chron. c. xii. v 3. c. viv. v. 9. & c. xvi. v. 8. Vid. etiam. 
NE wr. chronol. of the empire of Egypt | 


(R Though the preſent le of Abaſſia be ſo far hereditary, 
that on'y one family can fit on the throne, yet the reigning prince 
| has the power of chuſing out of the royal family whom he pleaſes 
for a ſucceſſor, which, if he omits it, is done by the grandees of 
the kingdom, who ele& him for their king, whom they judge molt 


capable of ſo high an office. If this was the cuſtom formerly, as 


does not appear improbable, it might eaſily have given occ:- 
fon to this account of Diodarus, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have 


received an exact information of che cuſtoms, la vs, and conſtitution, 
of E!i:i2!ia (17). 


(17) Juen ibid. 
8 | 1 
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Egypt was firſt peopled by colonies drawn out of their coun» 


try. In order to evince that point, they maintained the land 
of Egypt to have been at firſt, for a conſiderable period, in- 


tirely covered with water, and afterwards raiſed gradually, 


ſo as to become inhabitable, by the freſh aceeſſion of mud 
the Nile brought every year out of Ethiopia. This is like- 


wiſe confirmed by Herodotus, who affirms Egypt to be the 
gift of the Nile, and that the whole region, cxcept the ter- 


ritory of Thebes, in the time of Menes was one continued 
moraſs. However, he miſtakes the Ethiopians to have been 
civilized by the Egyptians, and to have learned the cuſtoms 
and manners of that people, ſo late as the reign of Fſammiti- 
cus I. which, confidering what has been already advanced, 
will not eaſily be admitted for truth. Yet ſome cuſtoms and 
manners, as well as laws, the former nation might poſſibly 
hare received from the latter about that time, though in many 
particulars they agreed long before. We cannot pretend to 
give our readers a complete enumeration of the particular 
laws, or political maxims, that prevailed antiently in Etbio- 
pia; but the following ſeem to have been ſome of the princi- 
pal of them. 1. Several tribes of Ethiopians looked upon it 
as a fundamental law to elect their princes out of the different 
orders of their prisſts. 2. No public executioner ever made 
his appearance in many parts of Ethiopia, the malefactors 
there being obliged by a particular law to fall by their own 
hands. 3. According to the eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſhon 
amongſt ſome Ethiopic nations, upon the death of the king, 
his ſiſter's ſon (5) mounted the throne ; and in caſe the fe- 
male branches of the royal family failed of iſſue, they choſe 


the moſt beautiful and valiant perſon amongſt them for king. 


4. It was eſteemed a moſt enormous crime in any perſon ca- 


(S) We are informed by Pluterch, that a certain F7h:opsan nation 


always elected a dog for their king, and paid him divine honours, 


The ſame author, however, judicicuſly obſerves, that all the high poſts 


were filled with men. Poflibly the modern kingdom of Zendero, 
governed always by an elected monarch, who is ſaid to reſemble an 


ape, or rather to be an ape, may correſpond with this nation. 


Dis certain Diadorus Siculus and Pliny tie the animal now called 
a baboon cynocephalus, from the reſemblance its head bears to that 


of a dog; which renders it not improbable, that the creature de- 


nominated cen or dog by Plutarch was an ape or baboon ; eſpeci- 


ally fince the cynocephalus was produced only in Ethiopia. However, 
this we can only propoſe to our readers as a conjecture (18). 


(18) Plutarch. adverſ Stoic. Dial Sic 1. iii Plin ! viii. c. 54. 
Fernau & Tellez apud Job. Ludolph in bit Ei bie. I. i. c. 6. 


pital'y 


— 
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pitally convicted to attempt making his eſcape into a foreign 
country. Diodorus relates, that a criminal condemned to die 
having once meditated a flight out of Ethiopia, after the fign 
of death had been ſent him by the king, was detected by his 
mother, who thereupon ſtrangled him with a garter, he 
not offering the leaſt reſiſtance, leſt an indelible ſtain ſhould 
thereby be fixed upon his family. 5. The king of this fe- 
gion was obliged to diſpatch (T) himſelf, whenever he 
received a meſſage from the prieſts of Meroe, the moſt 
revered of any in Ethiopia, with an intimation, that the 
gods commanded him, for the good of his ſubjects, to do ſo. 
6. If the king became maimed or wounded by any accident, 
his domeſtics were forced to wound and maim themſelves juſt 
in the ſame manner. 7. At the king's death, all his houſ- 
hold ſervants, either tn compliance with the laws, or an in- 
diſpenſible cuſtom, killed themſelves, this being looked upon 
as the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their ſincere attachment to him. 
8. Some of the Ethiopic clans above Meroe on both ſides of 
the Nile, the preceding laws being chiefly confined to that 
peninſula, and the parts of Ethiopia nearer Egypt, elected the 
moſt induſtrious ſhepherds to preſide over them ; others be- 
ſtowed the kingdom upon the moſt opulent e they could 
find, imagining them the mot capable of ſupplying with their 
riches the wants and neceſſities of the people (. 

Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greet and Latin authors, 
ſeems to have been the principal object of religious worſhip 
in Ethiopia, though the natives (U) paid likewiſe divine ho- 
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Religion. 


nouurs 


Diop. Sic. ubiſup. Heronor. I. ii. c. 5. & ab Aca- 
THARCHID. CN1D. apud Phot. Nic. Dau asg x. in excerp:is 
Valeſii, p. 518. | 


(T) This vaſt power the prieſt enjoyed till the time of Ergame- 


aes king of Ethiopia, cotemporary with Ptolemy Philade/pihns, who, | 
being a martial prince, advanced to the golden temple of Au. 
pins, where they reſided, with a body of troops, and put them ail 


to the ſword. After this he made ſeveral regulations, and in a 
manner new modelled the public worſhip of the Ethiopians, as we 
learn from Dio dorus Siculus (1 9). 

U) Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Eebiopians valued them- 
ſelves upon their being the firſt nation that had a religious «ttabliſh- 
ment. They believed, that for this reafoa, adds he, their ſacri- 
fices were more acceptable to the gods than thoſe offered by any 
other people, Which notion, continues Diodorus, Homer him: 


(19) Died. Sic, J. iii. 


ſelf 
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nours to Ii, Pan, Hercules, Æſculapius, and others, whom 


they coniidered as the greateſt bencfactors to mankind. In 
ſhort, it theſe authors may be crelite ], thcir religion differed 
not much irom that of the Eryþ*ians, which is not to be 
wondered at, conſidering their vicinicy to, and intercourſe 
with, that people. However, Dlodorus aſſures us, that ſome 
of them were atheiſts, who looked upon the ſun, by reaſon 
of his ſcorching rays, as their implacable enemy. Could we 


depend upon a tradition of the modern Abaſſines, the Ethio- 


pians, or at leaſt a conſiderable part of them, adhered zeal- 
ouſly to the law of Maſes, from the time of Solomon to their 
converſion to chriſtianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Sheba, whom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
ſouth, and who ruled over at leaft a powerful nation of Ethi- 
cþia, had a ſon by Solomon named Menilebec, who was edu- 
cated at that prince's court, and inſtructed there in the law 
of God, through the great care of his father. Being after- 


wards anointed king of Ethiopia, and ſent home to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of his kingdom, at the defire of ſeveral eminent J/rae- 
lites and doctors of the law, that attended him, he introduced 
there his father's religion, which continued amongſt his ſub- 
jects and their poſterity till the time of St. Athanaſius. What 
regard is to be paid to this tradition, we ſhall not take upon 


us to determine; ſince the learned are not a little divided in 


their ſentiments concerning the ſituation of the kingdom of 


Sheba, whole queen had an interview with Solomon at his 


own court. St. Cyprian, Epiphanius, St. Cyril of Alexan- 
aria, cardinal Bæronius, Suarez, Lorinus, Pineda, Bochart, 
and the Arabs in general, fix her reſidence in Arabia-Felix. 


The laſt call her Belkis, and afirn her to have been the 


daughter of Hod. Had king of the Homerites. On the other 
hand, the Abaſſiue nation, F-ſephus, Origen, St. Auſtin, the 


 I-arned Hugo Grotius, the patriarch Alphonſe Mendez, the 
fathers Balthaſar Tellez and Juan Dos-Santos, have placed 


ſelf ſeems to countenance, when he introduces Jupiter, attended 


by the other gods, as preſent at an anniverſary ſacrifice, or grand 
eutertainme:t, prepared for him by the Ethiopians. Inu order to 


reward their tranicendent piety, according to the ſame author, the 
gods never ſuffered them to be conquered by any foreign prince, 


Cambyſes, Semiramis, &c. tailing in their attempts upon them. Bur 
i this, as well as in many other points, he was egregiouſly miſ- 


taken, as will appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory (20). 


| (26) Dind Sic. J. iii. fab init. Vid, & Lucian de jup. Tras. þ: 
697. Ed, Bourdzat, Lut, Par, 1015, 


this 
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this celebrated princeſs in Ethiopia, We have not room to 
inſert here the arguments offered on both ſides in defence of 
their reſpective opinions; but ſhall, however, obſerve, that 
the kingdom of Abaſſia ſeems to anſwer better the queen of 
| Sheba's country, according to our Saviour's deſcription of it, 
as being more to the ſou h of, and more remote from, Ju- 
dæa, than Arabia. To which we may add, that it appears 
from Scripture, that ſome perſons of diſtinction amongit the 
proper Ethiopians were of the ſame religion with the Jes, 
or nearly ſo, in the apoſtolical age, fince queen Candace's 
treaſurer (W), baptized by Philip, went with an offering to 


(W) Father Calmet and others ſuppoſe this eunuch to have been 
one of theſe proſelytes which the Fews call a proſelyte of the gate, 
already by us deſcribed. But we muſt own, that this notion feems 
to us not a little improbable, ſince thoſe were only confined to an 
obſervance of the ſeven fundamental laws of natural religion in- 
joined by Noah to his poſterity immediately after the flood, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Jews, whereas we find this man peruſing, 
and conſequently not unacquainted with, the writings of the O/Z 
Teftament peculiar to the natural Jews. Beſides, that a treaſurer 
or prime miniſter of the queen of Ethiaspia ſhould take ſo long a 
journey as that from Meroe to Feruſalem purely to worſhip God, 
and offer an oblation to him, there, ſeems very ſtrange, if he was 
ſuch a mungrel-convert as the proſelytes of the gate were, who, for 
the moſt part, if not always, reſided in Fudza. It is therefore 
much more probable, eſpecially as icarce any inſtance can be pro- 
duced of ſo eminent a perſonage's being ever found amongſt the 
reſiding proſelytes above-mentioned, who were, generally ſpeak- 
ing, people of no figure, much leſs of one who expoſed himſelf to 
the various dangers of ſo long a journey purely to worſhip God at 
Jeruſalem, that this Ethiopian had been trained up in a religion 
not very different from that of the Jews. Nay, as he was a per- 
ſon of ſuch power and authority at the Ethiopian court, it can by 
no means be deemed unlikely, that the eſtabliſhed religion of Meroe 
at that time pretty near reſembled the Jevoiſb. This appears to 
be in ſome ſort confirmed by the prophet Zephaniah, who ſeems 
evidently to predict the converſion of the eunuch under conſidera - 
tion, and even to inſinuate, that he came to Jeru/a/em with an of- 
fering from queen Candace herſelf, fince nothing is more likely, 
than that ſhe was the daughter of his diſperſed beyond the rivers of E- 
thiopia, that ſhould bring his offering ; which, if admitted, mult be 
allowed no mean proof of what we would here ſuggeſt; but this, 
as well as every thing depending upon it, muſt be left to the de- 
termination of our learned and judicious readers (2t). 


(21) M8. c.wiii. v. 27, 28. Zepb, iii. v. 10. Caine, Pri- 
Atcaux, aliiq; mult. — 5 


Vet. V. | 8 8 Feruſalem 
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Feruſalem to worſhip Gop there, and was not unacquainted 


with the writers of the Old Teftament ; which cannot, we ap- 
prehend, be ſaid with ſo much propriety of the Arabians. 
This ſeems to us a ſort of proof, that the Meſaic law was held 
to be of divine inſtitution in Meroe, and the other parts of 
Ethiopia dependent on it, even a conſiderable time before the 
birth of our Saviour, if not as early as the age of Solomon; 
and conſequently adds ſome weight to the arguments of thoſe 
writers, who have aſſerted, that the queen of Sheba came 


out of Ethiopia. It likewiſe renders the authority of Foſephus 


preferable to that of Diodorus Siculus and Stephanus, notwith- 
ſtanding what M. Bochart has advanced. For, if any regard 
was paid to the law of Moſes in Meroe, before chriſtianity 
made its appearance in the world, we cannotfaccount for this 
better, than by allowing, with the Abaſſines and authors 


above- mentioned, that this peninſula was the queen of She- 


ba's country, that her ſon introduced ſome knowledge of the 
public worſhip of the Hebrews there, and conſequently, that 


its metropolis was called Sheba or Seba before Cambyſes's reign, 


as Joſephus aſſerts, and not built by that prince, as Diodorus 


Siculus and Stephanus will have it. Be that as it will, this 


appears to have been a prevailing notion amongſt ſome of the 


Jews and Greeks in Joſephus's tune, and Herodotus was then 


Cited to ſupport it, however his text, or that of Zoſephus, may 
be now corrupted ; ſince the latter hiſtorian cannot fairly be 


ſuppoſed fo profligate and abandoned a writer, as to impoſe a 
known falſhood and forgery upon the world, as Bechart af- 
ſerts him to have done. However, it muſt be owned, that 


Strabo ſuggeſts the people of Meroe in his time to have adored 


Hercules, Pan, and Iſis, with another foreign god. But 


Strabo's authority in this point cannot overturn what is inſi- 
nuated by Scripture : nay, he ſcems to be a little inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, ſince in the ſame breath he aſſures us, that the 


_ Ethiopians in general acknowledged an immortal God, whom 


they conſidered as the firſt principle of all things, and a mor- 


tal god, who had no name. Such a notion might eaſily be 


formed by remote nations, who knew very little of the Erhi- 


opians, upon ſuppoſition that ſome of them for a certain pe- 


riod worlhipped the tiue God, and held the memory of Mo- 


ſes in the higheſt veneration. Far more abſurd things than 


theſe the Greek and Latin writers related of the Jews, with 


whom they lad a more immediate communication; and 


therefore we ought not to be ſurpriſed at their tranſmitting to 
us ſo impertect an account of the religious tenets of the Ethi- 


optans ; though it ſhould be acknowledged, that, during a 
certain interval, they agreed ia the main with thoſe of the 


| Jews, | 


44 as JT... ERA ith 
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Jeu. The author laſt cited likewiſe informs us, that the 
Ethiopians ranked in the number of their deities all their moſt 
eminent benefactors, and thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by 
their birth. The ſun, according to him, the people under 
conſideration in the moſt early times ſo highly adored, that 
they reputed thoſe to be atheiſts who curſed him at his riſing, 
as ſome ſuch there were inhabiting the Torrid Zone, becauſe 
he forced them to ſhelter themſelves from his intenſe hear in 
moiſt and marſhy places. For this reaſon the Greets and Ro- 
mans gave the ſun the name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. The 
Ethiopians themſelves called him Afabin or A//abinus, as we 
learn from Pliny. They conſecrated likewiſe to him the cin- 
Ramon-tree, an odoriferous ſhrub, which grew in their coun» 
try. The prieſts only were allowed to gather that harveſt, 
Which they always uſhered in with ſacrifices of forty-four oxen, 
goats, and ſheep, beginning the work that followed before 
ſun-riſing, and finiſhing it before his ſetting. The crop be- 
ing gathered, they divided it into three parts with a ſpear, 
which was never uſed but on that occaſion. They carried away 
two portions of it, and Jeft on the ſame place that which 
fell to the ſun ; and forthwith, ſay Pliny, Selinus, and Theo- 
 phraſtus, if the diviſion had been performed with equity, the 
ſun's portion took fire of itſelf, and was conſumed (X). This 
ceremony ſeems to have been common to both the Ethiopian 
above Egypt, and the Sabæans ſeated in Arabia Felix. Banier 
believes the Ethiopiars to have had gods natural, and gods 
animated, as well as the Egyptians; that they worſhipped the 
moon under the name of J/is, and univerſal nature under that 
of Pan. We doubt not, but this may be true; eſpecially, 
ſince they, in all likelihood, at firſt worſhipped the planets, 
or ſome of them, in common with the Egyptians and Ara- 
bians, and likewiſe paid divine honours to their deceaſed kings, 
| as did thoſe nations together with the Mauritantans. Among 
F thoſe princes deified by this laſt people were the famous Fuba 
* and Verſotina, who was probably either one of their queens, 
. or ſome other woman of the firſt diſtinction, ſignalized by 
I ber glorious actions. The Ethiopians of Meroe, according 


[N) For our part we are apt to believe, that the prieſts ſecretly 
conveyed ſome coals under the heap that was allotted to the Sun; | | 
and that thoſe coals kindled ſome moments after, preciſely at the | 
time of their retiring. Such pious frauds have been, and ſtill are, 
uſed in countries whoſe religion utterly diſclaims fraud and impoſ- 

I tures of any kind whatſoever, in o:der to ſerve ſuch a turn as 

I theſe prieſts of the Sun had in view: witneſs the lique faction of the 

| blood of St. Tanuarius at Naples, &c. eons 
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to Herodotus, in his time, worſhipped Jupiter and Bacchus, 
and had an oracle of Jupiter. Some Ethicpian nations offer- 
ed ſacrifices to the Day, which they eſteemed as a god, accord- 
ing to Lucian. An antient tradition prevails amongſt the A 
baſſines, that the firſt Ethiopians adored a monſtrous ſerpent, 
called in their language Arwe-midre ; but this ſavours ſo 
much of fable, that our readers will probably think it deſerves 
little regard ©. | | | | | 
Ix a country of ſo vaſt an extent as Ethiopia, inhabited 
by various nations, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that no ſmall va- 
riety of languages, at leaſt of dialects, muſt have prevailed. 
The moſt antient of theſe was undoubtedly that called by the 
learned the Ethiopic, into which the holy Scripture was for- 
merly tranſlated, and in which all the books of the Abaſſines, 
both ſacred and profane, are written. Some authors have in- 
formed us, that this language nearly reſembles the Chaldee ; 
but, according to Ludolphus, who ſpent above ſixty years in 
the ſtudy of it, it bears as great an affinity to the Hebrew and 
Syriac, and approaches nearer ftill to the Arabic, from which 
to him it ſeems immediately to be derived. In ſhort, there 
is ſo perfect an agreement betwixt them, that whoever un- 
derſtands the one, may, without any difficulty, if we will 
credit him, make himſelf maſter of the other; nay, he aſſerts, 
that a competent knowledge of the Hebrew, or any other 


of the oriental tongues, will enable a ſtudent ſoon to make a 


very laudable progreſs in the Ethiopic. As many Hebrew (Y) 
NY TI Vn roots, | 
© Henopor, I. ii. STAR. I. i. Diop. Sic. I. iii. Pl ix. 1. 


xii. C. 19. SOLIN. c. 31. Lucian. in Jup. Trag. p. 699. ed 
Bou R DELO Tr. Lut. Par. 1615. TngO HAAS T. de plant. LA c- 


rar. I. 1. c. 15. TEerTULLIAN. apol. c. 24, Mixvr. FEI. 


in Octar. Gs. AB Ass. apud Ludolph. ubi ſup. I. ii. c. 2. 
Ba NIE R. l. vi c Jos EFH. OR AuGusr. Cyprian. Er I- 
HAN. CyRILi.. ALEX AN DR. BA SON SUARtz, LoR IN. Pixep. 


apud Ludolph. ubi ſup. 1. ii. c. 3. Pocock. ſpecim. hiſt. Arab, p. 
50. JosePa. ant l. ii. c. 5 STRAB. |. xvii. PLIn,1.vi.c. 21. 


Boch ART. Phal. 1. iv. c. 26. & aſib. Geogr. Nub. clim. i. par. 6. 


Coil notz in Alfraganum, p 87 Diop Sic. & Stern. By- | 


zant apud Bochart ubi ſup AR. c. viii. v. 27. GORG. Ho. 


 hiit philoſoph 1. ii p. 132, ed Lugd. Bat. 1655, Al ros. 


Mero. BaLTH TELLEz, & Jo. Dos SanT. apud Le GraxD, 
diſſert. vi, Vid & Lo por u. ubi ſup. |. ii. c. 3. 5 


(Y) Of this we ſhail beg leave here to produce two inſtances : 1. + 
The H-brexw !exicographers derive the Hebrew and Phenician word 
Adama, earth, from N ed, pretending the earth to be of a ; 

| | red 4 
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roots, and genuine fignification of Hebr-w words, are till 
preſerved in the Ethiopic, which would be ſought for in vain 
either in their own or any other language except this, it cer— 


tainly merits the eſtcem of all who diligently apply then elves 


to the ſtudy of the Scriptures. Beſides, *tis impoffibie to 


come at a thorough knowledge of the Abaſſine affairs, this 


being the language in which all their hiſteries, and other 


_ treatiſes, are penned, without being tolerably well acquainted 
| with it. The pureſt dialect of this tongue was that uſed in 


the kingdom of Tigre, where Axuma, the reſidence of the 


old Ethiopian kings, was ſeated. Here it continucd till 


the failure of the Zagean line; after which, a Sewwan prince 
aſcending the throne, the Ambaric dialect was introduced at 


court, and gradually diffuſed uiclf over the whole empire. 


rod colour, from whence it receives that denomination. But Kim- 
chi takes no notice of this derivation in his collection of Hebrew 
roots; and how ſmall a part of the earth, in compariſon of the 
whole, is red, no natura! t itands in need of being informed. This 
etymon therefore is at beſt mal. d. propos. But the E:hiopic language 


ſuggeſts to us a much more proper one, when it propoſes to our 


view the word Adamab ſignifying beautiful, elegant, pleaſant, &c. 
from whence if we deduce the Hebrew and Phæœnician Adamah, 
_ Earth, it will not be remote from the xiow5; of the Greeks, though 


that ſeems to have had a more extenſive ſignification. Upon this ſup- 
poſition, Adam derived his name not from a certain fictitious a 
but from the beauty and perfection of his nature, being, as it were, 
the maſter-piece of the creation, And agreeably hereto the Eshi- 
epians to the word Adam always annex the idea of ſomething per- 


fect and beautiful, Nor is it improbable, that the city Admah 


or Adamah, before it was deſtroyed with Sodom and Gomorrah, 


| ſeated upon the banks of the Jordan, compared to the garden of the 


Lorp, was ſo denominated from the pleaſantneſs of its fituation. 
2. The word IN DD Malach, an Angel or Meſſenger, is not to be 
deduced from the Arabic Malaka, poſſedit, dominatus eft, &c. for 


that is not ſuffi iently appoſite, but from the Erhzogic Layka, mist. 
legavit, &c. Nav, ſometimes the roots of Arabic words themſelves 


are to be ſought for in the Erhiopic ; ſo in the Alcho on the apoſtles 
are called Hhawwdri, whoſe origin cannot be diſcovered in the 


Arabic lex icon, ſince it certainly comes from the Erhiopzc Hara, 


ivit, inceſſit, &c. than which nothing can be more ſuitable to the 


offices of an apoſtle. Our readers wili find this point more fully di- 


cuſſed by the learned Ludolphus, to whom, for their further ſatis- 
ſaction, we mult beg leave to refer them (23). | 85 


(23) J. Ludolph bift. Atbisp. J. i. c. 15. & comment, ad Biß. 
tbiop. p. 202—208, Vid etiam Sim. Ockleii introd. ad Ling. p. 
1595 160. Cantabrigiz, 1706, | | : 
' - EY | | However, 
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However, the language ſpoken in Tigre at preſent comes the 
neareſt to the old Ethiopic; which ſtill retains its priſtine 
dignity, not only in their books, but alſo in their divine wor- 
ſhip, as alſo in their kings letters patent, commiſhons, and 
all other public acts whatſoever. Father Tellez informs us, 
that in his time there were as many languages as kingdoms 
and provinces in Abaſſia: nay, that there were different dia- 
lects in one and the ſame kingdom. As the language of Tigre 
is at preſent deeply tinged with the antient Ethiopic, fo thoſe 
of moſt of the other kingdoms partake greatly of the An- 
haric ; though they conſiderably differ one from another, 
The people of Bagemdra or Bagemeder uſe a diale& peculiar 


to themſelves, thoſe of Hangota, fata, Gojam, and Shewa, 


one common to them all; the Gafatas have many Ambaric 
words, but their tongue is extremely difficult to be under- 
ſtood by any of the other Abaſſines; in the kingdom of Dam- 
lea a language is ſpoken very different from both the An- 
haric and Ethiopic ; the dialect of Gonga agrees with that of 
Enarea, though it does not bear a near reſemblance to any 
of the others in Ethiopia. But we ſhall entertain our readers 

with a more particular account of all theſe, as well as thoſe of 
the Gallans, Agaui, Chankalas, &c. when we come to wp 


modern hiſtory of Abaſſia v. 


As it will be expected, that we ſhould fay ſomething of 
the letters, or (Z) alphabetic characters of the nation we are 


* Martant Vicrtorn ;nflicutiones linguz Zthiop. Romæ, 
1552. WEmmER. inſtitut. grammat. Athiop. Jo. Por ER. 
plalter. Æthiop. BRIAN. WaLrTox. in introd. ad lect. linguar. 
Oriental, Jon Lupolyn. biſt ZEthiop. I. i. c. 15, ut & BaLy 


TAZ TELLEz apud Ludolph. ibid. Vide etiam Lu bol. 
comment. ad hiſt. Athiop. p. 60. mn ad Mznum, 


1591. 


(Z) We are informed 171 Driodorus Sicubus, that "TS Ethiopians 
had antiently hierog!yphic characters as well as the Egyptians. 
Thus amongſt them a hawk fignified any thing that made a quick 
diſpatch, that bird in ſwiftneſs exceeding moſt others; the croco- 
dile denoted malice ; the eye the maintainer of juſtice, and the 
guard of the body; the right-hand, open, repreſented plenty ; 
aud the left, cloſed, a ſecure poſſeſſion of property, &c. But 
whether the Egyptians or Ethiopians firit in reality hit upon this way 


of writing cannot certainly be known, though Diodorus attributes 


the invention of it to the latter. Tis not improbable, that the 
people of all nations at fi: ſt recorded their conceptions by tracing 
out mne image: of things in a Coarg manner, which was gradually 

| improved 
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now upon, which naturally fall under this head, our readers 
will not de diſpleaſed to find here the antient Ethiopic alpha- 


bet, 


improved into hieroglyphics, as in ſome meaſure appears from the 
rude picture · writing of the Mexicans, the antient character of the 


Chineſe, and from what we find related of the Scythians by Clemens 


Alexandrinus, Euftathius, and Herodot us. 
Theſe hieroglyphic characters, according to the ſame Diodorus, 


were not only underſtood by the prieſts, as amongſt the Egyptians, but 


likewiſe by all the people, as well as the alphabet here mentioned, 
However, it does not appear from that author, as M. Fourmons 
ſeems to aſſert, that the Erhiopic alphabet was made up of theſe 
hieroglyphic characters; nor indeed can this be allowed very pro- 
bable, the letters of an alphabet being eſſentially different from 


even the characteriſtic marks deduced from hieroglyphics. The 


laſt repreſent things, ideas, or even whole conceptions, in the ſame 
manner as the antient and modern characters of the Chineſe, whereas 
the former are expreſſive of ſounds. In ſhort, though we ſhould 
allow it an eaſy tranfition from the rude picture writing of the 
Mexicans to the Egyptian hierog'yphics, as well as from the E- 
gyptian hieroglyphics to the charaReriſtic marks of the Chine/e, 
which Du Halde demonſtrates to be perfectly hieroglyphic, yet 


we cannot fee how the invention of an alphabet muſt as 


naturally ſucceed theſe marks. There is, it muſt be owned a 
fuſkcient reſemblance between the American and Egyptian hierc- 
glyphics and the Chineſe characters; but thele all ſeem intirely 
foreign to alphabetic letters, and in reality do not bear the leaſt 
relation to them. As an affinity between all theſe is the point 
neceſſary to be proved, in order to evince a gradual and eaſy de- 
ſcent from picture writing to letters, ſome better argument ought 
to be offered in ſupport of it, than a ſuppoſition extremely pre- 
earious, if not plainly falſe, and which, if true, would be little 


to the purpole. Now, that the notion of the Ezhiopic alphabet's 


being made up of hieroglyphics is ſuch a ſuppotition, evidently 
appears from what we have juſt hinted, as well as from the antient 
alphabet of that nation exhibited by Ladolphus; and yet the very 
learned and ingenious Mr. Warburton has in fact offered only this 
hypotheſis, on M. Fourmont's authority, to prove the connection be- 
tween an alphabet and hieroglyphics. How far, therefore, all 
novel opinions, founded upon the truth of ſuch a connection, are 
to be depended upon, we leave our readers to judge. Diodorus 
indeed, in the ſame place, intimates, that the forms of the Ethis- 
pic letter (runes) reſembled: various animals, parts of human bodies, 
artificers tools, & e. But that this is not to be underſtood of aipha- 
betic letters, but hieroglyphics, follows from what he immediately 
ſubjoins: For their writing ( ypuppariaxn) is expreſſive of the 
«+ ſubjef, not by a compoſition of ſyllables, but by the fignification 
of certain images delineated, and a metaphorical application of it 
impreſſed on the memory by exerciſe. For they write (yp=@201) 


a hawks 
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bet, as given us by the learned Fob Ludolphus in his excel- 
lent hiſtory of Eth:op1a. 


A Alf. Ti "= c: Mai. ꝙ: Kof. 
An Ks. We H bar. Z: Nahas. Z. Rees, 
77 Geml. N. Tait. TI: Saat. . _— „ 
P: Dent. P. Jaman. V. Ain. K. T awt. 
ih. Haut. [I. Caf. 2. Aﬀ. 


F A 


From comparing theſe letters with the eld oriental alphabets 
taken from antique coins, inſcriptions, Cc. by Le ſcher, and 
conſulting what we have already obſerved in our account of 


the Caribaginian, it may, perhaps, not ſeem abſolutely im- 


* a hawk, a crocodile, a ſerpent, a part of the human body, as an 
<< eye, a hand, the face, &c, A hawk ſignifies with them diſpatch, 
** becauſe this bird in celerity exceeds almoſt all others, c. Nay, 
he here expreſly aſſerts, that the Ezhopic letters were the Egyptian 


hieroglyphics, and conſequently allows, that they could not be al- 


phabetic characters: this paſſage, therefore, which ſeems to have 
miſled M. Fourmont, is ſo far from proving the Ethiopian alphabet 
to have conſiſted of hieroglyphic characters, that it ſtrongly inti- 


mates the contrary. 


_ Heliodorus ſays, that the Ethiopians had two ſorts of letters, the 


one called regal, the othe: valgar; and that the regal reſembled 


the ſacerdotal charafters of the Egyptians. Diogenes Laertius, from 


Thrafyllus, alſo informs us, that Democritus wrote two books, the 
one of the /acred letters of the Babyloniens, the other of the ſacred 


M Fourmont believes, that moſt of 
the eaſtern nations likewiſe had a ſacerdotal alphabet (24). 


letters of the city of Meroe. 


(24) Diod. Sic. I iti. Herodot. | in. Diog. Laert. in vit. Demo- 
trit. ſegm. xlix. l. 9 Heliodor. AMthiopic. | iv. Clem. Alexandrin. 


from. J. v. p. 567 Euſtath. in Hom. Iliad. vi. v. 168. Athanaſ. 
Kirch. China illaftrata, p. 227. & Ocdip. Egypt. theat, hieroglyphic. 
p. 12. & alib. Le Compte, nouv. memoires ſur I'ttat preſent de la 
Chine, tem i. p: 256. Anf. 1698 Du Halde, tom. ii. p. 227. 


M. Fourmont. Refle&ions crit. fur les hiſt. des anc. peup. tom. ii. p. 


500, 501. 4 Paris, 1735. Jeſ. Acoft. I. wi. c. 10. Madr. 1608. 


Pur chags. pizgr. par. iii. p. 1065, 1066. Gemell, Carer. del. mond. 


tom. vi. c. 6. p. 37. Warburton's divin, legat, of Moſ. demonſtrat. 
vol, tj. par, 1. ect. 4. 


probable, 
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« Probable, that ſome of them were derived from the old A/ 
yrian, Pharnician, Samaritan, Syriac, &c. characters. The 
number of the letters likewiſe in this alphabet, and the names 
of ſeveral of them, tend to evince the ſame thing, though 
L udoIphus believes them to have been invented by the Axu- 
mites or Ethiopians themſelves, and to be much older than 
the Cuphic character of the Arabs. Tis remarkable, that even 
the Abaſſines have no grammar; and, that when Gregory was 
ſhewn the uſe of one, he could not forbear breaking out into a 
ſort of exclamation, crying out, Thatiks to Gop ] as though 
ſome ſecret of great importance had been diſcovered to him. 
We muſt not forget obſerving, that the Ethiopians both 
wrote and read from the left hand to the right, contrary to 
the cuſtom of the Ortientals ; which looks like an indication, 
that their alphabet was not of the ſame extraction with that 
of the Arabs. But for a further account of the antient Ethio- 
pic letters, as well as language, we muſt beg leave to refer 
the curious and inquiſitive part of our readers to Ludolphus's 
Ethiopic hiſtory, commentaries, and grammar, which are 
generally allowed to be the beſt pieces of their kind ex- 
tant L. | 

THe Ethiopians, as has been already obſerved, agreed in Cy/foms. 
ſeveral points with the Egyptians, though they had many cuſ- = 
toms peculiar to themſelves, ſome of which were very ſin- 
gular and uncommon. , As we have not time at preſent to 

expatiĩate upon all ſuch cuſtoms to be met with in hiſtory, 
we muſt content ourſelves with touching upon ſome of the 
principal of them. 1. The Ethiopian Ichthyophagi differed 
from other nations in ſeveral particulars: By ſtopping up the 
paſſages of certain caverns on the coaſt of the Red-ſea with 

| ones, they encloſed vaſt numbers of large and ſmall fiſhes, 
which, upon the reflux of the tide, were left there as in a 
net, and ſerved them for food. The women and children 
employed themſelves in throwing on ſhore thoſe of a leſſer 
ſize, whilſt the men ſecured the ſharks, ſea-calves, congers, 
monſtrous lobſters, &c. with which the aforeſaid ſea aboun.!- 
ed, killing them with ſharp goat horns, and rough ſtones 
broken off the rocks. Theſe they expoſed to the ſolar rays 
in ſtone pots turned towards the ſouth, where the fleſh was 
ſoon ſeparated from the bones by the intenſe heat. The 


w ſos. Ludo tr R. hiſt. Z-hiop. 1. iv. c. 4. gram. Zthiop. ed, 
| Lond. 1661. & comment. ad hiſt. Ethiop. p. 34, 553, 556, 562, 
& alib. paſſ. Vide etiam VAI. Een. LosschER. de caul. ling, 
Hebr. p. 201, 224, & alib ad Francof. & Lipſiz, 1706. & Univ. 
hiſt. Vol XVI. p. 498, & ſeq. | 

VoL. XVII. . 
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latter they applied to the uſe already mentioned, and boiled 
up the former with the ſeed of paliurus. The maſs formed 
by theſe two ingredients was at firſt liquid, and of a reddiſh 
colour; but being ſpread upon tiles, and dried, or rather 
baked, by the fun, it became hard and ſavoury. This they 
commonly fed upon; but when any inundations happened, 
that they could not for ſeveral days together approach the 


ſhore, they were conſtrained to eat ſhell-fiſh, fome of which 


were ſo large, that they weighed four minas. If theſe at any 


time failed, they found themfelves obliged to have recourſe to 


the bones, though deſtined for another uſe, which preſerved 


them till the ſea ſent them their ufual ſupplies. They drank 
water only every fifth day, but that in ſuch immoderate 


quantities, that they were ſcarce able to breathe. T hey feem- 
ed not to utter any articulate ſounds, and conſequently to be 

- Some of them, according to Agatharchi- 
des, never drank at all, living only upon raw fiſh. Theſe, 
continues the ſame author, might have been deemed perfect 


ſtoics, as being never ruffled or diſcompoſed by the violence 


of any prevailing paſſion. However barbarous their neigh- 


bours might take them to be, they had the art of teaching 


the phoce or fea-calves, produced by the neighbouring gulph, 
to aſſiſt them in catching other fiſh. Several clans of them 


lived in ſuch caves as we have deſcribed in the former ſection; 
others erected huts of fir-trees, which grew there in great 
abundance, bearing fruit like a chefnut, of the boughs and 
leaves of which they formed a fort of canopy, whereby, to- 
_ gether with the pleaſant breezes coming from off the fea, they 


were ſheltered from the ſcorching rays of the fun ; and laſtly, 
others fixed their habitations in certain inacceſſible hollows, 
furrounded with high precipices and the ſea. The Fchthye- 


phbagi for the moſt part enjoyed an uninterrupted ſtate of 


health, but few of them attained to old age, as above obſerv- 
ed. They carried their dead to the ſea- ſnore, where they 
lay expoſed till the return of the tide, which carried them off; 
ſo that, as they fed upon fiſh in their life-time, they after 
their death in return afforded thoſe animals a repaſt. 2. The 
Chelonophagi above-mentioned did not only uſe the fleſh of 
tortoiſes for food, but likewiſe covered their huts or cottages 


with the ſhells of thoſe animals. As both in ſize and figure 


theſe ſhells reſembled a ſmall fiſhing-veſſcl, the Chelonophagt 
alſo uſed them as boats on ſoine occaſions. They had a par- 


_ ticular manner of ſurpriſing this fiſh, which we find deſcribed 


from Agatharchides by Diodorus Siculus. 3. Another Ethio- 
pic canton lived upon fiſh of the cetaceous kind, which they 
found thrown upon the ſhore by chance. When they were 

3 | preſſed 
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preſſed by a famine, they devoured the bones of thoſe crea- 
tures, whoſe fleſh at other times ſuſtained them. 4. The 


Ethiopian Rhizophagi, after they had waſhed the roots of the 


canes growing in marſhy ground, bruiſed them, and pre- 


pared them by the heat of the ſun, fared deliciouſly upon them. 


This canton was greatly infeſted by lions, which came out 
of the deſerts in vaſt numbers, and had quite depopulated the 
country they inhabited, had not a prodigious multitude of 
gnats of an enormous ſize annyally expelled them from 


thence. At the ſame time, the Rh:zophagi, in order to a- 


void theſe gnats, retired towards the moraſſes, which greatly 
contributed to their preſervation. g. The Hylophagi were 
people of ſuch ſurpriſing activity, that they ſkipped from one 
tree to another like birds. They always went naked, lived 
upon the young ſhoots of trees, had their wives in common, 


and frequently quarrelled about their reſpective habitations. 


On theſe occaſions they fought with clubs, after the manner 


of the Lebyans, which ſometimes did great execution. 6. 


One tribe of Ethiopians, watching an opportunity, killed 
leopards, buffaloes, &c. after they had drunk fo copiouſly, 
that they were ready to burſt, with clubs burnt at one end, 


ſtones, darts, &c. in the manner deſcribed by Agatharchides - 
and Diadorus Siculus. They trained up their children in 
_ throwing the dart, and would not ſuffer them to eat till 
they had hit the mark. 7. Another Ethiopic nation had two 
very particular ways of taking elephants, hinted at by us 
| above, for a full deſcription.of which aur readers muſt have re- 
courſe to the authors laſt- mentioned. 8. The Struthophagi had 


ſeveral arts and devices to take oftriches, on which they fed. 


That animal deſended itſelf againſt them with ſtones, which it 


threw out of its feet, in this reſpe& reſembling a ling, with 


great violence. The Struthophogi of the ſkins of theſe oftriches 
made both garments and coverlets for their beds. 9. The 4- 
cridophagi had a deep valley in their country, of many furlongs 


extent, which they took care to fill with wood, and other 
cumbuſtible materials ; and when the ſouth wind drove vaſt 
numbers of locuſts thither, ſet them on fre, the ſmoak ſuffo- 


cating all thoſe animals. Such infinite numbers of locuſts 
were deſtroyed on theſe occaſions, that the ground for ſome 
leagues was covered with their bodies, which the people un- 


der eonfideration ſeaſoned with ſalt, produced moſt copiouſly 


in their territories, and lived upon for the follow ing year. 


But they were probably very unwholſome food; for the 
Tit 2 5 | Acridephagi 25 
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Acridephagi (Z) did not exceed the age of forty years, and 
at laſt died in a miſerable manner. They were devoured by 
winged inſets of different ſpecies, of a ſtrange and ugly 
form, expiring for the moſt part in exquiſite torture. Poſſi - 
bly the air itſelf, as well as the locuſts, might have greatly 
contributed to ſo uncommon and fatal a malady. 10. The 
Cynamolgi, ſeated in the ſouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore 
long beards, and kept dogs extremely fierce, in order to hunt 
(A) Indian oxen, prodigious herds of which came every year 
amongſt them. 11. The nations placed ſtill more to the 
ſouth, according to Agatharchides and Diodorus, lived the 


lite of ſavages, if not that of the worſt of brutes. From 


hence we are inclined to believe, that the Cafres were not 


unknown to the antients, and conſequently that they had 


ſeen more of the ſouthern parts of Africa than the moderns 
imagine. 12. The above-mentioned authors inform us, 

that the greateſt part of the Troglodytes (B) in their manner 
of life nearly reſembled the Libyan Nomades, that they were 


divided into tribes, and that all of theſe were under one ſu- 


preme head. This confirms what we have elſewhere obſerv- 


eld of the form of government antiently prevailing in Numidia 


and Mauritania. 13. The Trogledytes during the time of 


the Etefian winds, drank a liquor compoſed of blood and milk 


boiled up together. In the ſummer months they lived about 
the moraſſes with their flocks, where they frequently fought 
for convenient paſtures. The old and infirm cattle always 
ſupplied them with food, for which reaſon they called the 


males their fathers, and the females their mothers, never giv- 


(Z) Plutarch mentions a tribe of Ethiopians that were very ſhort- 
lived, the oldeft amongſt them ſcarce ever exceeding the age of 
thirty years. Theſe were probably the 4cridophag: of Agathar- 
chides Cnidius, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny (25). | al 

(A) The antients ſometimes included the weſtern and proper E- 
thiefpia, as well as Arabia, under the name of India. | 

(B) We are informed by Serabo, that all the different ſpecies of 
cattle theſe Ethiopian took with them from place to place were 
extremely ſmall. Their dogs were likewiſe very little, but vaſtly 
fierce. Some of theſe Erhiopians, or at leaſt the neighbouring can- 
tons. lived chiefly upon bailey and mi'let ; which ſerved them 


both for meat and drink They alſo uſed butter and fat inſtead 
of oil. Theis kings had divine honours paid them, and never ap- 


peared in public, in order the more greatly to attract the venera- 
tion of their ſubjects { 26). 


(25) Plat. & placit. ph:lojapter. (26) Wel 5 wad. þ. | 
a 


ing 
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ing thoſe denominations to their natural parents. They had 


no other garments than a few beaſts ſkins, with which they 
covered only their loins. 14. They held all their old women 
in the higheſt veneration, inſomuch that, in their moſt bloody 
conteſts, if any of them appeared, they threw down their 
arms. When the men were worn out with age, they tied 


themſelves by the neck to an ox's tail, and were dragged 


about till they expired ; and, if upon an admonition from 
a friend they refuſed to do this, they might be ſtrangled 


without any crime. As it was deemed an unpardonable of- 
| fence to deſire life, when a perſon was incapable of contri- 


buting to the welfare of the public, if any one amongſt them 
was ſeized with an incurable diſtemper, or maimed by acci- 


dent, it was not only lawful, but meritorious, to diſpatch 


him. Their dead they carried to the top of ſome hill, where 
they firſt covered them with ſtones, and then fixed a goat's 
horn upon them. So void were they of a ſenſe of compaſ- 


ſion, that the ceremony of burying the deceaſed in this man- 


ner was one of their moſt celebrated diverſions. x35. The 


Ethiopians made uſe of bows and arrows, darts, lances, and 
| ſeveral other weapons (C), in their wais, which they ma- 
naged with great ſtrength and dexterity. 16. Circumciſion | 
[D), was a rite obſerved amongſt them, as well as the E— 


Egyptians, 


„e) The Megabari, a canton, as ſhould ſeem, of the Troglodyres, 
fought with clubs, and carried before them round ſhields made of 
raw ox hides ; many of their neighbours, however, were armed 


with bows and arrows (27). 5 . 
(bd) We have obſerved in a former note, that Herodotus is not 
intirely conſiſtent with himſelf in what he ſays of circumciſion, as 


a rite practiſed in Egypt and Ethiopia; which muſt undoubtedly not 
a little contribute towards invalidating his authority in this particu- 
lar. But waving this conſideration, when he aſſerts circumciſion 
to have prevailed ar apxns, om the beginning, amongſt the Egypti- 


| ans, Colchi, and Ethiepians, he cannot be ſuppoſed to mean, that 


they received it from their firſt anceſtor. For in ſuch a caſe it muſt 


have paſſed from him to the Philiſtines, who were likewiſe his de- 
ſcendants ; which all, who pay the leaſt regard to Scripture, 
will allow to be falſe, That expreſſion, therefore, muſt either 
import indefinitely, that it had been obſerved in Egypt from time 


immemoria!, or from ſome period near the beginning of the great 
Egyptian empire formed by Ammenemes ard Seſac, about the reign 
of Solomon, one of the greateſt and moſt powerful princes of his 
age, and in alliance with Egypt, between five and fix hundred years 


(27) Diod Sic. I. iii. Strab. J. xvi p. 776. 
| : beſore 
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gyptians, from very early antiquity, though which of theſe 
nations firſt received it, cannot certainly be known. 15. The 


Ethiopian ſoldiers tied their arrows round their (E) heads, 


the feathered part of which touched their foreheads, tem- 
ples, &c. and the other projected out like ſo many rays, 
which formed a kind of crown. Theſe arrows were ex- 
tremely ſhort, pointed with ſharp ſtones inſtead of iron, 
and dipped in the virus of dragons, or ſome other lethiferous 
poiſon, inſomuch, that all the wounds given by them were 


before Herodotus wrote his hiſtory. And here in fact ſeveral learned 
men have placed the introduction of this inſtitution into Ege. Be- 
ſides, what has been advanced by Heredotzs, in the point before us, 
ſeems to be founded on a miſtake, as may be inferred from Diado- 
us, and Strabo. Thoſe authors, who probably followed him, be- 


lieved, or at leaſt pretended to believe, the Hebrews to have de- 


rived the rite of circumciſion from Ege, becauſe they were origi- 
nally a colony of the Egyptians, and conſequently agreed with 
them in all their cuſtoms and manner:, in both their ſacred and 


civil inſtitutions. But, as nothing can be more falſe than ſuch 


a notion, not the leaſt regard is due to what they have advanced 
upon a ſuppoſition of its truth. That the Samaritans or Cutbæant, 
whom Herodotus calls Syrians of Paleftine, ſhould declare to him, 


that they received circumciſion from the Egyptians, muſt be at- 


tributed: to their hatred of the Fewws. As for Herodotus, he was 
frequently impoſed upon moſt egregiouſly by the Egyptians, eſpeci- 
ally in points relating either to the antiquity of their monarchy, 
or thoſe cuſtoms they had in common with other nations. Their 
exceſſive vanity would not permit them to ſpeak the truth, when 
they imagined it would reflect the leaſt honour or glory upon any 
of the neighbouring ſtates. For which reaſon, as well as others 
that might be offered, and particularly becauſe it ſeems to us dia- 
metrically oppoſite to Scripture, we cannot pay any regard to 


the ſentiment of thoſe authors, who either deduce circumcifion 


origivally out of Egypt, or make the Hebrews to have borrowed 


3 


(E) Before they took any arrows from their heads, in order to 
begin a general action, they had a particular kind of dance, as we 
learn from Lucian But how ſuch a cuſtom came firſt to be intro- 


| duced amongſt them, or what they intended by it, has not been 


intimated by any antient author (29). 


(28) Herodot. I ii e. 35, 37. & 104. Diad. Sic. J. i. p 14. 


Strab. I ::vii p 824, edit. If Caſaub. Gen c. x. v. 13, 14. 2 Sam. 


c. i. v. 20, & alib. Vid etiam Agatharchid. Cnid. in excerptis Photii, 


p. 1338. Clem Alex. from. | i. p 354 c. 15. edit. Potter. Cote- 


Jeri not in Bar nab epi. © 9. & Suid. in voc. Yi. (29) L 
ian. de ſaltat p 505 ed. Lutet. Par. 1615. * 
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attended with immediate death. The bows from which they 
ſhot theſe arrows were four cubits long, and required ſo much 
ſtrength to manage them, that no nation could make uſe of 


them but the Ethiopians. According to ſeveral authors, 


when they came to a general action with an enemy, they 
darkened the air with clouds or ſhowers of theſe arrows. 
Many tribes of the people now under conſideration, parti- 
cularly the Blemmyes, had wonderful ſkill in uſing the wea- 
pons here mentioned, taking aim ſo well, and hitting the 
mark ſo exactly, that ſome of the antients imagined every 


Individual of them to have had four eyes. The Ethiopians 


retreated fighting in the ſame manner as' the Parthians, dil- 
charging vollies of arrows with ſuch dexterity and addreſs, 
whilſt they were retiring full ſpeed, that they terribly galled 
the enemy. It appears from Scylax, Horace, and Zlian, that 
the Mauritanians and Blacks, or weſtern Ethiopians, were 
likewiſe very expert archers, and ſhot poiſoned arrows ; and 
the ſame thing has been obſerved of their poſterity by the epi- 
tomizer of Edriſi, or, as he is more uſually called, the Na- 
bian geographer. 18. Their lances or darts were of an im- 
menſe ſize, which may be deemed a farther proof of their vaſt 
bodily ſtrength. 19. The Macrobian or long-lived Ethio- 
pians fed for the moſt part upon roaſted fleſh, drank milk, 
and frequently attained to the age of an hundred and twenty 
years. Tis ſaid, that this longevity was principally owing to 
a rich and fragrant fountain, rendering theis bodies ſmooth, 
as if anointed with oil, and perfuming them with the odour 


of violets, wherein they frequently bathed themſelves. 20. 


Theſe Ethiopians looked upon braſs as the moſt valuable of 
metals, and had gold in ſuch little eſteem, that they fettered 
their priſoners with golden chains. 21. They dried the. bo- 
dies (F) of their anceſtors, and laid thereon a covering of 

5 white 


(F) In another place the ſame Diodorus obſerves, that when the 
corpſe came from the embalmer's, the very eye laſhes, brows, and 


features, were ſo well preſerved, that the whole form of the body 


was invariably retained, and the original effigies or likeneſs known, 
Wherefore, continues he, many of the Egyptians kept the bodies 
of their anceſtors within magnificent depoſitories, in order to be- 
hold the complete images of thoſe who had been dead perhaps 


many ages before they themſelves hid been born. There they 
not only ſaw the lineaments of their faces, but alſo the make of 


their bodies; all which they contemplated with great delight 


F EE 5 
| (29) Did. Sic. l. i p 8. 
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white plaſter, on which they drew a picture as nearly reſembling 
the deceaſed as poſſible, and incloſed the whole in a caſe of 


cryſtal, according to Herodotus. Diodorus alſo affirms, that 


they kept the bodies of their friends and relations in their 
houſes, within caſes of glaſs, not thinking it right, that the 


| knowledge of the features, and the likeneſs of their dead re- 


Jations, ſhould be concealed from their ſurviving kindred, of 
that they ſhould be forgotten by their poſterity; Herodotus 
adds, that the dead were clearly ſeen through the cryſtal above. 
mentioned, emitting no ill ſcent, nor being at all diſagree- 
able to the eye, ſince they perfectly reſembled the perſons 
when alive. They were kept, continues the ſame author, a 
whole year in the houſes of their neareſt relations, who, dur- 
ing that term; honoured their manes with ſacrifices and firſt- 
fruits of all kinds : after which they carried them out, and 
placed them upright round the parts adjoining to their cities, 
22. Other Ethiopic cantons buried their dead in earthen cof- 
fins about their temples, and ſwore by their manes, as has 
been before related of the Naſamones ; and laſtly, others threw 
them into the river, looking upon this as the beſt ſort of bu- 
rial that could poflibly be allotted them. 23. Some of the 
Ethiopians had no regular meals, or ſtated times of eating, but 
always refreſhed themſelves when hunger and thirſt prompted 
them thereto. 24. The Ethiopian Anthropephagi lived upon 
human fleſh, as we learn from Phileſtratus, Pliny, Solinus, 
and Ptolemy. This ſeems fully to evince, that the Cafres, 
and conſequently the territories they inhabited, were known 
to the antients, though we find ſcarce any thing in the old 
geographers concerning them ®. _ 0 


Diop. $1c. I. iii. HaxOpor. I. ii. 1 iii. 1. vii. & alib. Aca- 


 THARCH1D. Cw1D. de Mar. Rubr. I. v. c. 12-31. apud Phot. p. 
1343-1360. STRAB. |. xvii. & alib. XEN Oo. 'aafes. 1 iii. 


He11evor. ZEthiopic. I. ix. & alib. Vet. auf. apud Suid. H- 
roDorT, I. vii. c. 69, 70, 71. PRHITOST AAT. I vi. c. 12. & apud 
Phot. p. 1018. Prix. l. vi. c. 20, 30. Sor ix. c. 30 Pror. 
Geogr. I. iv. c. 9. MaxciAN. Heracieor. p. 42. Cysair. 
in Eſai. I. ii. CLAU DIAN. I. i. &: alib. Vid. & lib. Hebr. Baal 


Aruc. Tu RO RHRASr. hiſt. plant, I. ix c. 15 & alib. Howes, 
Iliad. x. v 93. ScyLax. CaxyanD. p. 12. Er IAN. de ani- 


mal. I. vi. & l. xiv. c. 5. Hor. I. i. od. 22. ri us in tetrab. 
iv. ſerm 1. c. 34. Geogr. Nub. clim i. par. 1. Joan. Tz ETZ. 
c. i 1 8. 1220. Joan. Geometr. hy m. ii. See alſo before in the 
hiſtories of Numidia and Mauritania. ET 


As 
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As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moſt of Arts, &c. 


their laws, their ſplendid funerals, the (H) deification of 
their princes, the ſeveral colleges of prieſts, circumciſion, and 
in fine moſt of their ſacred and civil inſtitutions, *tis highly 
probable, that the ſame arts, ſciences, and learning, as well 
as religion, prevailed amongſt both nations. Nay, this ſeems 
to be expreſly aſſerted by Diodorus Siculus, when he informs 
us, that not only the ſame kind of ſtatues, but likewiſe the 
ſame hieroglyphic figures and characters, were uſed in Egypt 
and Ethiopia; ſince it is generally allowed, that thoſe were 
the repoſitories of the Egyprian wiſdom and literature. It 
muſt be owned, that an ingenious modern writer roundly af- 
firms, that no nation beſides the Egyptians continued to write 
with marks after the invention of letters, all others immedi- 
ately dropping their hieroglyphics on the diſcovery of that 
more commodious method, becauſe the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics only contained any wiſdom or learning. But theſe ſeem 
to be aſſertions not only arbitrary and precarious, but plainly 


_ falſe, as appearing both incapable of proof, and diametrically 


oppoſite to what Diodorus Siculus has advanced from the beſt 
authors, who had written betore his time of the nation we are 
now upon. Nay, that they had perſons amongſt them emi- 
nent for their wiſdom, may be inferred from a writer cited 
by Photius ; and that there was a great affinity betwixt them 


and the Egyptians, in moſt points of importance, ſeems to 


have been the general ſentiment of the Romans as well as the 
Greeks, as is implied by Feſtus, when he calls them Ægyp- 
tini. Homer allo celebrates both their wiſdom and religion, 
when he makes Jupiter, and the reit of the gods, to attend 
their entertainments. That they even were inſtructed in ſe- 
veral branches of literature by Moſes himſelf, who was learned 


in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, may be collected from Ar- 


tapanus in Euſebius, Foſephus, and others. But waving all 
other proofs and authorities that might be offered in favour 
of the point here inſiſted upon, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 


(i Diodorus relates, that the Egyptians learned the cuſtom of 
deifying their kings from the Erhizpiuns, nay, according to him, the 


Egyptians derived ſtatuary, and even their letters themſelves, from 
the ſame ſource. This author aiſo obſerves, that the Egypriar and 


Ethiopian prieſts, as well as kings, wore caps, wreathed round 


with ſerpents called aſps; by which was intimated, that every 


perſon guilty of treaſon would as certainly iuffer death, as if he 
had been bit by that poitonous animal 32). | 


” (32) Died. Sie. . iii. jub init. | 
Vol. XVII. U u u | that 
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that a nation ſo near Egypt, the centre of learning and 

liteneſs in very early ages, with which the Ethioprans always 
kept open a communication, and ſo potent as this appears 
from hiſtory in moſt remote times to have been, could not 
avoid arriving at a very laudable degree of (I) knowledge 


both in the liberal arts and ſciences, and thoſe termed me- 


chanical J. 

Tu Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, but vi- 
olent in their temper. They likewiſe ſurpaſſed moſt other 
nations in beauty, and largeneſs of ſize, to which a propor- 
* tionable degree of ſtrength was generally annexed. For which 
reaſon Herodotus intimates, that the Macrobii conferred the 
royal dignity upon the moſt beautiful, large, and ſtrongeſt, 
perſon they could find amongſt them. Both they and the #- 
rabians had an invincible averſion to mice, as we learn from 
Plutarch. If the modern Abaſſines reſemble their anceſtors, 
they were well- ſhaped, of a generous diſpoſition, and exceed- 


ing quick parts. Upon the ſame fuppofition, ſome of them 
muſt have been free, chearful, humane, forgivers of inju- 


ries, and great lovers of (K) juſtice. According to various 


authors, 


Diop. Sic. _ ſup. WarsurrTon's divine legat. of Mof. 
demonſtrat. vol. par. 1. p. 157. H&gropor. |. ii. c. 104. 
STRAB. l. xvii. & ab. PuiLosrRATus Tyrus de vit. Apol. 
lon, Tyan l. viii. cod. 44. apud Phot. p. 30. Frs r. in voc. . 
gyptin. Jos ur u. antiquit. I. ii. c. 5. Ax TAT AN. aqud Euſeb. 


de præp evang. |. ix c iv. AR. c. vii. ver. 22. Vide etiam Ho- 


MER. Iliad. A Cur. ALEXANDRIN, in ſtrom. alioſque autor. 


(I) Lucian makes the Ethiopians to have excelled all other na- 
tions in wiſdom and literature. According to him, they invented 


aſtronomy and aftrology, and communicated thoſe ſciences, as weill 


as many other branches of learning to the Egyp:ians. As their 
country was very fic for making celeſtial obſervations, ſuch a no- 
tion ſeems not intirely groundleſs ; though ſcarce any particulars 
of their knowledge have reached us 33). 

K) Pauſanias, when he diſting11ſhes the proper Ethiopian: 


from thoſe bordering upon the Maui and Naſamones, remarks, 


that the people of Meroe, as well as the other neighbouring Ethio- 
pians, were eminent for their love of juitice. This obſervation was 
probably truer than what he ſubjoins to it, vir that the Erhiopi- 


ens had no other river but the NI; though, as all other rivers | 
join th y Nite, this is no unpardonabie miitake. However, the ac- 


(33, Lucian. de aftralog p. 549, 5 50. Sia fugitiv p. 1011. +4 
counts 
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authors, the proper antient Ethiopiaus were, for the moſt 


part, perfectly black, as we find their poſterity at this day, 


though ſome particular cantons were white, called by P/:ny, 
white Ethiopians. Tis probable they were pleaſed with their 
natural colour, and preferred it to thoſe of other nations. 
Some writers affirm, that the children of the preſent Abofſines 


are terrified at the fight of an European, as much as ours are 


at that of a Negro; and that they paint the devil white, in 
order to ridicule all complexions of, or bordering upon, that 
colour. Others relate, that in ſome provinces of Abaſſia the 
people are of an olive-colour ; that in general they are born 
white, with a black ſpot upon their navel, which in a ſhorr 


time after their birth ſpreads over their whole body ; and that, 


being tranſported into Europe, they become white at the 


ſecond or third generation. Gregory the Abaſfine informed 


Ludelphus, that his countrymen came into the world of a 
reddiſh hue, but in a ſhort time turned black. Their wo- 


men are ſtrong and luſty, and bring forth with little pain, as 


uſually happens in the warmer climates, When they are in 

labour, they kneel down upon their knees, as the Hebrew 
women did, and are delivered without the help of a midwife. 
Many, if not all, of theſe particulars undoubtedly held equally 
true of the antient Ethiopians, who, from what is obſervable 
in their poſterity, ſeem to have been likewiſe very patient of 
labour, capable of bearing the greateſt fatigues, and endued 
with uncommon vivacity. Laſtly, from Herodotus compar- 
ed with the relations of ſome modern authors, tis not un- 


likely, that they died purely of old age, a few only excepted, 


who either fell by the ſword, or were devoured by wild beaſts, 
as Sallujt has obſerved of the antient Africans *. T 


3 Excerpt. e vit. Pythag. apud Phot. p. 1319. Henopor. 


I. iii. Diop Sic. ubiſup. PLuT. de invid. & od P. BaLTha- 
z AK TELLEZ1us, & GEO. AB Ass. apud Job. Ludolph. in hiſt, 
Zthiop. 1. iii. c 14 ut & ipſe Lu bol rn. ibid. Is. Voss i us de 
orig. Nil. &. Pon ro. Met. & Sorin. apud Ludolph ubi 
ſup. P. AucusrIx. CALMET. dict. bibl. in voc /Zthiopia, &c. 
SALLUST. in Jugurth. = 


counts he had received of the country inhabited by that people 
were not over · accurate; as we may collect from his confounding 
the Ethiopian ox or bull with the rhinoceros, and other inſt znces 
that might be produced (34). | | 


(34) Pauſan in dae in Attic. p. 62, 63. 
Uuu 2 PASS 
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CHAP. VI. 


The hiſtory of the Ethiopians, to the uſurpation of the 
Zagzan family, which commenced about the year of 
Chriſt 960. e 


E have already obſerved, that not only the vaſt 
| \ \ tract ſtretching from the ſouthern limits of Egypt 

to Libya Incognita, and the peninſula of Arabia, as 
well as one part of it on the coaſt of the Red Sea, 
contiguous to Egypt, but likewiſe Suſiana, called by the Ori- 
entals Khuzeſtan, and the country watered by the Araxes, the 
ſeat of the antient Scythians, went under the denomination of 


Cuſb amongſt the A/fatic nations, and Ethiopia amongſt the 


| Greeks, Where Cuſb himſelf ſettled immediately after the 


diſperſion, authors are far from being agreed; ſome placing 
hin in Suſiana or Khuze/tan, others in Arabia Felix, and 
others in that diftrit near the confines of Egypt, called in 
Scripture the land of Midian or Madian. Poſſibly ſome of his 
deſcendants might contribute towards peopling all the different 
regions here mentioned ; but *tis probable, that the greateſt 
body of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt, ſince the 
poſterity of Elam the ſon of Shem repleniſhed, in all likeli- 


hood, moſt of the provinces of Per ſa, and particularly Ely- 
mais contiguous to Suſiana or Khuze/tan. Be that as it will, 


tis certain, the land of Midian went by the name of Cufb 


before the age of Miſes, when, tis natural to ſuppoſe, the 


country waſhed by the Araxes was but thinly peopled, and 
even {ſcarce known. That the children of Cu ſhould have 
migrated in the moſt numerous parties into Arabia, and par- 
ticularly that part of Yaman bordering upon the ſtraights of 
Dab al Mandab, as well as the country afterwards called the 
land of Midian, has the greateſt appearance of truth, ſince 
theſe ſeem to be the moſt commodious ſituations for throw- 


ing large colonies of Cuſbites into the proper Ethiopia, as well 


as the inland parts of A/rica, To ſupport farther the con- 
jecture offered to the cou ration of our readers here, it may 
be ohſerved from various authors, that a good part of the up- 
per E- yt was pollefſed by the Cuſbites in the moſt early ages, 
and that the city of C/, Kis, or Kiſh, ſituated upon the 
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Nile in that country, confounded by ſome with the famous 
Thebes, took its name from Cuſh the father of the Ethiopi ans. 
The Arabs call Ethiopia not only Habaſb, from Habaſh the 
ſuppoſed ſon of Cuſb, but likewiſe Cu] or Couſch, in like 
manner as the Hebrews. The firſt kings of this country we 
have no account of, that deſerves the leaſt regard. *T is pro- 
bable, that ſeveral princes reigned here at the ſame time, be- 
fore any of the zreat empires were formed as in Egypt. Some 
of the modern Abaſſians pretend, that one Arwe was the firſt 
king ot Ethiopia, but relate nothing memorable of him, only 
that he was affaſſin:ted oy one Angab, who afterwards aſcend- 
ed the throne, and was ſucceeded by Sabanut, Gedur, &c. 
As for the catalogue annexed to the fabulous hiſtory of Tza- 
gaxus, and what we find on this head in Ferome Vecchietti, 
not the leaſt degree of credit is due to them. The preſent 
king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Abaſſia, is ſtyled by his ſub- 
jets Negus, i. e. king ; but, as the governors of provinces 
are ſometimes honoured with that appellation, his proper title 
is Neguſa Nagaſt Zaitiopia, i. e. king of the kings of Ethi- 


Opia *. 


IT may be inferred from ſome authors, that the Ethiopians Moſes - 
poſſeſſed Thebuis before AH oſes's time, and conſequently that uers Ethi- 
they were a powerful ration from the remoteſt antiquity. Ac- opia. 


C0i«::14; | theſe authors, they made an irruption into the 
Lower Egypt whilſt Moſes was there, and penetrated as far as 
Memphis. Having deteated the Ezyptians in a pitched bat- 
_ tle, they threatened them with immediate deſtruction, Where- 
upon the Egyptian gods, being conſulted, ordered their votarics 
to put a Hebrew it the head of their forces, and then march 
againſt the enemy. The king, in purſuance of this order, 
prevailed upon 47;/es to accept the command of his army, 
and to take an oath of fidelity to him. MAz/es, being veſted 
with an unlimited power to act as he ſhould think proper for 
the goo. of his maiter's ſervice, immediately advanced at the 
head of his trod into the heart of the enemy's country. As 
2 Univerſ. hiſt. vol. i. p. 360, & ſeq. Dan. c. viii. ver. 2. 
Prot. Aſtæ tab. 5. Socaarrt. Phal. I. ii. c. 2. & alib. Pl. ix. l. 
vi. c. 25. JosEPH. antiquit. l. Kli. c. 13. Hype de rel. vet. 
Perſar. p. 9 c Num. c. xii ver. 1. Calmer, in atr. ( 
& Athiopia, D'IIER UE biblioth. Oriental, in voc. Hubas. A- 
BUILT ED. Yac'T 4!!1que apud Golium, in not ad Alfragan. p. 
101. NxWTrox's chrenol. p. 201, & alib. D'HERBE L. ubi ſup. 
p. 274, 409, &. Vid. catal. in hiſt. fab. Tzacaxi. Hierox, 


VecculETTI, c. 39, & Jos Luvouen, hiſt, Athiop. 1. ii. c. 
1, 2, Kc. 
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he did not judge it expedient to march along the banks of the 
Nile, in conformity to their expectations, but to puſh through 
ſome mediterranean provinces, greatly infeſted with ſerpents 
of an enormous fize, towards Meroe the capital of Ethiopia, 
he was obliged to have recourſe to the following ſtratagem, 
in order to ave his men: He filled many cheſts or paniers, 
made of the Egyptian plant' papyrus, with vaſt numbers of 
the ibis, an Egyptian bird, that had a natural antipathy to 
ſerpents of all kinds, and made great havock of them. When 
he approached the tract abounding with thoſe animals, he let 
out his birds, which deſtroyed all of them they met with, and 
opened a paſſage for the Egyptian forces. Moſes therefore, 
without any difficulty, ſurpriſed the Ethiepians, gave them 
a total defeat, and at laſt ſhut them up in Meroe. But this 
Hove was rendered in a manner impregnable by the Nile, the 
Allapus, and the A/taboras, which ſo ſurrounded it, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible for an army to approach it. How- 
ever, Moſes's good fortune interpofing, he found means 
to make himſelf maſter of it. The king of Ethiopia's daugh- 
ter, obſerving from the walls Moſes's — in repulſing ſe- 
veral ſallies of the beſieged, and being charmed with his ſuc- 
ceſs, fell deſperately in love with him, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome friends ſhe could confide in, offered to deliver up the 
place to him, provided he would ſwear to marry her. This 
overture, continue the ſame authors, Moſes complying with, 
was thereupon admitted into the town, and married her. 
However, he treated the citizens with great rigour and ſe- 
verity, fuſt plundering them, and then putting moſt of them 
to the ſword. In fine, having ravaged the whole country, 
razed or diſmantled all the places of ſtrength, and conſe- 
quently rendered the Ethiopians for a long time incapable of 
making head agui:{t the Egyptians, he returned home with 
great glory. Codrenys intimates that this war laſted ten 
„ears b. | 
The Aba Tye Abaſſines are firmly dete that the celebrated 


fines be queen (A) of Sheba, who had an interview with Solomon, 
lieue their 


| „4 b Eurol BM. & ARTAPAN. aqui Euſeb de prep. evang. I. ix. 
rm 80˙0. ©: 4 Jos EH. antiquitat. J. ii. 10. GOR. CEDREN. hiſt. 
Compend. p. 48. ed. Pariſ. 1647. 55 e 


mon a 
& | 
” ao 0 A) Toſephus ſays, that the queen of Sheba 8 13 as 

* 
well as Ei liopia; but as this notion runs counter to the whole ſtream 
both of ſacred and profane antiquity, we ſhall not ſcruple to reject 
32-43: | 

(x) Juſepb, ant iguit. J. wit. c. 6. 
| reigned 
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reigned over the proper Ethiopia. They have a hiſtory of her 
written at large, but interſperſed with various fables. The 
ſubſtance of it is as follows: Makeda, for according to them 
that was her name, receiving an account from Tamerin an 
Ethiopian merchant, of the ſurpriſing power and wiſdom of 
Solomon, took a journey to Feruſalem to know the truth of 
this report. She was attended by a great train of her prime 
nobility, and carried with her a variety of moſt magnificent 
preſents. After ſhe had been inſtructed at Feruſalem i in the 
worſhip of the true God, ſhe returned home, and within the 
ſpace of a year brought forth a ſon begotten by Solomon, who 
named him David; but he was called by his mother and her 
ſubjects Menelech, or Menilebech, that is, another ſelf. He 
received his education at Solomon's court, and was accompa- 
nied home by many doctors of the law, and Iſraelites of diſ- 
tinction, and particularly Azariab the fon of Zadoc the high- 
prieft. By the aſſi ſtance of theſe Hebrew attendants he eſtab- 
liſhed the religion, profeſied by his father, in Ethiopia, where 
It continued till that kingdom embraced chriſtianity. The 
Arabs and Abaſſines have given the princes above-mentioned 
ſeveral names, as Mafeda, Belkis, Balkis, or Bulkis, Ne- 
gheſta Azeb, i. e. queen of the ſouth, as we find her ſtyled by 
our Saviour, and the Ethiopic verſion, &fc. The Abaſſines 
pretend, that their kings are deſcended in a right line from 
Menelech, and even moſt of the noble families in Abaſſia at 
this day trace their reſpective pedigrees up to Solomon e. 
THAT this tradition is clogged with ſome abſurdities, will This lera. 
appear to any one who conſiders it with the leaſt attention, dition 
though at the ſame time it muſt be allowed, as hinted above, cogged 
that part of it is not void of an appearance of truth. Ethi- with ſome 
opia is more to the ſouth of Judæa than the territo:y or abſurdities, 
kingdom of Saba in Arabia Felix, and conſequently feems _ 
to bid fairer than that country for the dominions of chat _ _—_ 
princeſs whom our Saviour calls the gueen of the ſouth. Ethi- falſe * 
0/19 is ſtyled the remoteſt part of the habitable world by Hh" 
rodotus and Strabs, and therefore better agrees with what our 
Saviour has faid of the queen of Sheba, viz. that ſhe came from 
the uttermoſt parts of the earth, than Arabia poſſibly can do. 
Nor can it be deemed a ſufficient reply to this argument, 
that Arabia Felix was the uttermoſt part of the earth in reſpect 
of Judæa, lince | it was bounded by the Red Sea; for that not 


N © Lu pOL YH. ubi fup. e. 3. Geogr. Nubienſ. clim. i. p. 6. 
| Got 11 notz ad Alfraganum, p. 296. D'HEABETLOr. bibl. Ori- 


ental. ſub voc. Bali. LI GAD, diſſert. vii, Matt. c. Xii. 
ver. 42. 
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only Egypt, but even Ethiopia, regions beyond that ſea, were 
known to, and even had a communication with, the Jets, 
both before and in our Saviour's time, is indiſputably clear. 
Laſtly, from what !..s heen ..ggeſted above, it appears no im- 
probavle conj.cture, that Judaiſm was not only known in a 
part at leaſt ot Z:5:9p:4, but likewiſe nearly related to the e- 
ſtabliſned religion there, at the beginning of the apoſtolical 
age, if not much earlier. However, we would not be under- 
ſtood as pretending to determine the reſidence of the queen 0 
the ſouth ; eſpecially fince ſo much may be ſaid for Arabia, 
as well as the country we are now upon. After all, theſe two 
opinions, ſo contrary in appearance, may be made conſiſtent 
without great difficulty; ſince *tis agreed, that Arabia and E- 
thiopia have antiently born the ſame name, been included, 
during certain intervals, in one empire, and governed by one 
prince. Part of the Arabs and Ethiapians had the ſame origin, 
and very conſiderable numbers of the Abaſent tranſplanted 
themſelves from Aratia Felix into Ethiopia, as already ob- 
ſerved; which ſeems ſufficient to make appear the inter- 
courſe that has formerly ſubſiſted between the Cuſbites or E- 
thiopians of Aſia and Africa l. | 
Bu T whether our readers will think proper to fix the queen 
of Sheba in Arabia or Ethiopia, whether they will admit or re- 
ject the hiſtory of that princeſs and her ſon given us by the 
Abaſſines, it ſeems clear from Scripture, that the Ethiepians 
were ſubject to Seſac, either in Solomon's time, or ſoon after 
his death. For, that the Cuſbites mentioned in the paſſage 
here referred to, were the proper Ethioprans, appears from 
their being joined with the Lubim or Libyans, who likewiſe 
ſerved in the army of that prince. This, it muſt be owned, 
is a ſtrong proof, that Sz/o/tris and Seſac were the ſame perſon, 
in conformity to what Jeſephus aflerts, ſince we read not in 
Scripture of any Egyptian but Seſac that was maſter of Ethi- 
opia, and ſince Herod:tus poſitively aſſerts, that Seſz/tris alone, 
of all the Egyptian monarchs, enjoyed the empire of that 
co intry. But further, as the Scripture takes no notice of any 
great conqueror that was king of Egypt betore Seſac, it is in 
the higheſt degree probable, that he was the firlt who extend- 
ed his conqueſts in ſo v onderful a manner as we find the anti- 
ents have related ot Seſeſtris; lince, had ſuch great atchiev- 
ments been perivrmed ſooner, the ſacred hiſtory would un- 


e HeronoT. I. iii. c. 114. STRAB. I. xvii. p. 564. ed. 1587. 
Matt. c xii v. 42. Cosmas. ZZGcyPTivs. in Chriſtian. opin. de 
mund. I. ii. p. 138, 139 Eus5EB. comment. in ;Efai, c. xliii. See 
before c. 6, ſe. 2. LE GRAND. & Lupo RH. ubi ſup. 
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doubtedly have given us ſome hint of them, eſpecially as the 
| Hebrews had ſuch an intercourſe with the Egyptians almoſt 
from the remoteſt antiquity. The ſilence therefore of Scripture 
in this particular is an argument ot no ſmall force in favour of 


what Joſephus has advanced relating to the identity of Seſo/- 


tris and Seſac. Nay, we will venture to affirm, that it tends 
ſtrongly to evince the Egyptian empire, founded by Ammene- 
mes and Seſac, to have been the firſt great empire that ever 

was formed. For the high, and even incredible, antiquity 
of the Aſſyrian empire depends only upon the authority of 
Cteſias, not the leaſt hint, in ſupport of ſuch antiquity, being 
vitible in Scripture z on the contrary, it plainly appearing from 
thence, that it was founded by Pul, about two hundred years 
after the taking of Jeruſalem by Seſac. Notwithſtanding, 
therefore, the ineffectual labours of ſo many learned men to 
vindicate the notorious falſhoods of Cteſias, or, which is the 
ſame thing, of the antient Greek and Latin authors who copi- 
ed from him, no one, who has the leaſt regard for Scripture, 
can poſſibly imagine any Egyptian monarch of great note to 
have flouriſhed before Seſac, or Aſſyrian before Pul. This 
notion has been ſet in the ſtrongeſt light by Sir Jaac Newton, 
but oppoſed by many ingenious and learned men. However, 


as theſe learned men ſcem not to have duly attended to what 


Sir Iſaac has advanced, and as it has been that illuſtrious au- 
thor's misfortune to have his works at firſt miſunderſtood, 


though they have afterwards ſhone out with a double luſtre, 


we ſhall beg leave to make a general remark upon the moſt 
confiderable writers, who have endeavoured to overthrow his 
ſyſtem of chronology, which to us ſeems nearer the truth than 

any other. We do not pretend to adopt every particular ſen- 
timent advanced in this noble piece, and therefore ſhall not of- 
fer an anſwer to all the objections urged againſt it; nor indeed, 
were we ſo diſpoſed, would the nature of the work we are at 
- preſent engaged in render this practicable e. 


Six Iſaac allows, that, before the time of Ammon or An- Sir . 
menemes the father of Seſac, there were ſeveral kings in Egypt, Newton 
and even adopts what Aanetho has written of the kings ot the mi/repre- 
Lower Egypt ; only he contends, that the Upper and Lower E- ſented. 


 gypt were not united under one prince beto:e the reign of Am- 
min. And how does this contradict Scripture, which | takes 


e 2 Chron. c. xii. v. 3. Henopor. 8 $icurvs. Pix. 
Jos ERH. JusrIx. Dion vs. PERI IG. STR AB. ArOLIU O. Rnon. 
Pausan. Lucan. aliique ſeriptor. quamplurim. apud Newton. 
in chronol. paſſ 2, Kin. c. xv. ver. 19. 1 Chron, c. v. ver. 26. 
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notice only of the kings of Miſraim, or that part of the Lower 


Egypt bordering upon Arabia and Paleſtine ? Nay, does he 


Some of 


the princi- a Kact | 
pal objei- property, &c. amongſt the Egyptians ; which is not only con- 
ons againſt trary to Scripture, but likewiſe to what we have juſt advanc- | 
ed. And was there then no other country called Egypt but 
the land of Miſraim mentioned by Moſes in the firſt book of 


Him confi- 


_ dered. 


not ſuppoſe the truth of the moſt early Scripture-accounts of 
Egypt, by referring to the book of Geneſis on ſeveral occaſions, 
by deducing from thence ſeveral facts corroboratory of his ſyf- 
tem? Does he not intimate, that the lower part of Egypt was 
governed by a ſeries of kings from the remoteſt antiquity, e- 
ven from the firſt invention of corn there, to Foſhua's invaſion 
of Canaan; that the people of this country worſhipped the 
prince at the head of this ſeries, who taught them to make 


bread, after his death, in the ox or calf, for this benefaCtion ? 
And can any thing ;better tally with Scripture, or rather be 
more firmly founded upon it, as well as conſonant to all pre- 


fane antiquity, than this obſervation ? Nay, does he not offer 


it as his opinion, that this prince reigned m the Lower Egypt 
as early as the firſt plantation of it, and therefore might, for 


ought that appears to the contrary from him, or rather as he 


ſtrongly infinuates, be Miſraim? To what purpoſe then have 
we been troubled with ſo much empty jangling, and outeries 
againſt him, as though he had attacked the authority of Scrip- 
ture, by denying the being of that amient kingdom in the Low- 


er Egypt ſo frequently mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorian ? In 


ſhort, moſt of thoſe perſons, who have ſo groſly miſrepreſented 
Sir Iſaac in this particular, have been either profeſſed infidels, 
or ſuch as ſecretly favoured infidelity ; or laſtly, ſuch as have 


_ implicitly ſwallowed the abſurdities of Cteſas. But from theſe 


our great author is neither to expect candour nor impartiality. 
He has fo effectually overthrown that romantic antiquity of 
the Egyptian.empire, which the Egyptian priefts endeavoured 
to palm upon the world, and which ſo long has been one of 
the laſt reſources of infidelity, that all our modern deiſts, as 
well as their ſecret abettors, muſt of courſe declare againſt 
him: and thoſe perſons, who are ſo hardy as to attempt in 
earneſt the reconciliation of Ctſas with Scripture, are in our 
opinion, not only capable of oppoſing what Sir Iſuac has offer- 
ed in defence of his ſyſtem, but all the mathematical demon- 
ftration that ever appeared in the world f. 


Bur it is ſaid, that Sir Iſaac makes Seſo/tris or Seſac to 


have introduced inſtruments of war, the exact diſtribution of 


paſl, 


Na wr. of the empiie of Zgypr, and chronol. of the Greeks, | 
| | the 
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the pentateuch, or rather did that kingdom include all the tract 
the — called Egypt? No, this cannot be maintained; 

ſince that country is known not to have contained all the 
Lower Egypt, much lefs the Lower and Upper Egypt united ; 

and it may be as well known, by peruſing Sir J/aac with a 
proper attention, that both theſe united were the Egypt go- 
verned by Seſac. That prince, therefore, might have intro- 
duced the things enumerated by our great chronologer, for 
ſo we ſhall not ſcruple to call him, notwithſtanding the ca- 
vils of his adverſaries, into ſome parts of the Upper Egypt, or 
ſeveral ſavage diſtricts not far from the weſtern coaſt of the 
Red Sea, and civilized the inhabitants, though a kingdom had 
ſubſiſted in the Lower Egypt, whoſe members had been tolera- 
bly poliſhed before the reign of Seſac, from the age of 
Miſraim. Theſe points are by no means incompatible, and 
therefore nothing to the prejudice of Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem of 


chronology can be inferred from the ſuppoſed diſagree- 


ment of them. On the contrary, as the Troglodytes, ap- 
pertaining partly to Egypt, and partly to Ethiopia, remain- 
ed in a ſtate of barbarity many ages after Seſac, tis no ſuch 
improbable notion, that before his time ſeveral other tribes 
inhabiting the Upper Egypt might be as rude and barbarous 
as ſome of the antients repreſented them. But it is farther 
urged, that Sir //aac makes Ainmon and Seſac to have been 


the great gods of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, known 


amongſt the Greeks and Romans by the names Zeus, Jupiter, 


Dionꝝſius, Bacchus, &c. which runs counter to the whole 
ſtream of ant:quity, and withal contradifts Scripture ; ſince 


Apis, Serapis, i. e. Jupiter, was worſhipped by the Egyptians 
before the exodus of the Iſraelites, the golden calf being ſet 
up by that nation in the wilderneſs in imitation of the Egyp- 
tian Apis. Now, that the firſt king of that very anti- 


ent monarchy in the Lower Egypt, ſo frequently men- 
tioned by Moſes, was deified tor the reaſon already aſ- 


ſigned, and worſhipped in the ox or calf, is expreſly aſſerted 
by Sir [/aec ; and therefore we may moſt rationally account 
for the //raelires paying divine honours to the golden calf from 


him, without having Tecourſe to the worſhip of Apis. For 
although this worſhip, in ſeveral particulars, reſembled that 


of a more anticnt deity, even the firſt king of the land of 


; Miſraim, it does not from thence follow, that this deified 


prince was the Egyptian His. One itrong preſumption, that 


I ilicſe two pagan divinities were really different, is, that the 
N god Mnevis ſeems more properly to correſ pond with the found- 
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er of the kingdom of Miſraim than Apis. For Mnevis (B) 
was kept at Heliopolis, and conſequently held in the higheſt 
veneration there, whereas Apis reſided at Memphis. Now 
Heliopolis was much more antient than Memphis, being the 
city On, whoſe prieſt's daughter Joſeph married, as appears 
clearly from the Septuagint. It was likewiſe nearer the con- 
fines of Paleſtine and Arabia than Memphis, nay, it ſeems to 
have been in the very land of Goſhen or Geſen, where the / 


raelites dwelt immediately before the Exodus; on which ac- 


counts the principal deity there muſt bid fairer for the moſt 
antient deifhed prince above-mentioned, and that repreſented 
by the 1ſraelitiſh golden calf, than any other. Which ſingle 
obſervation, excluſive of many others that might be offered, 
ought to be deemed a full refutation of the point ſo confident- 
ly advanced in this objection. Again, we are told, that Sir 


Tſaac Newton invalidates the authority of Scripture, when he 


intimates alphabetic letters not to have been received in Egypt 


before the time of Ammon the father of Seſac, that is, in ſome 


part of David's reign. But how does this appear? Does the 


Scripture ſay any thing of the Alphabetic Characters of Egypt 
before that period, either directly or by implication ? And if 


not, how can ſuch a notion in any manner affect Scripture ? 
We cannot, therefore, but own ourſelves greatly ſurpriſed at 


(B) That Maewis and Apis were different deities, or rather repre- 


ſentatives of different deities, appears from hence, that the Egyp- 


tian held the latter in much higher veneration than the former. 
The worſhip of Apis ſeems to have been not only univerſal in E- 
+ gypt but likewiſe common to moſt of the nations of Arabia, India, 


and Ethiogza ; whereas the chief divine honours paid Mrevis did not 


extend much farther than the diſtrict of Heliopolis, if they were not 
abſolutely confined to that place Now this is eaſy to be conceived, 


nay pertectly rational, upon Sir Jaac Nexwton's principles; for he 


ſuppoſes that Se/oſtris or Seſac was the firſt prince in poſſeſſion both 
of the Upper and Lower Egypt, Ethiopia, &c. and that he civilized 


ſeveral nations; whereas he believes the antient kingdom of Mi/- 
raim, or the Scripture £2ypt, to have been of no larger an extent 
than we have already hinted. Ammia nus arcellinus ſeems plainly 
to give Maevis the preference to Apis in point of antiquity ; and 


the notion he appears to eſpouſe will be rendered probable, not 


only by what we here advance but likewiſe by a careful and di- 


 Igent compariſon of the authors here referred to with one ano- 
ther (2). 1 RO 


(2 Herodot | iii Stra. 7. . Plut. de Ifid. & Ofrrid. © 
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the conduct of a very learned and ingenious author, who 
charges this opinion with being contrary to Scripture, and, in 
ſupport of that charge, quotes the following paſſage As 
eto the preciſe time of the invention of the Egyptian letters, 
6 IT CAN NEVER BE SO MUCH AS GUESSED Ar 
© —— However, that letters (in Egypt) were very 


© early, we have clearly ſhewn above, as well from other 


„ circumſtances as from this, that the invention of them was 


given to their gods. Now 'tis remarkable, that theſe 
circumſtances no-where appcar ; and that the other paſſage 
referred to, in order to ſupport what is here advanced, only 
takes notice of writing, which it is well known, in the ear- 
lieſt times always conſiſted of hieroglyphic characters. As for 
the origin of arts and ſciences in the land of Miſraim, or the 
Scripture Egypt all that we can ſay of it is, that it preceded 


the age of Moſes, who, as St. Stephen himſelf, under the 


actual influence of the Holy Ghoſt, informs us, was learned 


in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. But what a progreſs li- 


terature had then made there we cannot pretend to fay. Tis 
not improbable, that the art of onirocritic, or interpretation 


of dreams, aſtrology, including ſo much of the ſimple ele- 
ments of aſtronomy as contained the knowledge of the true 


ſyſtem of the world, ſome maxims of civil policy, with cer- 


_ tain theological notions, made up the greateſt part of it. But 
we cannot collect fom hence, that they knew even ſo much 
of the principles of aſtronomy and geometry, as to underſtand 


the art of navigation before the time Sir Iſaac mentions ; nor 
that any of the arts or ſciences which he intimates began to 
flouriſh amongſt the Egyptians about the reigns of Ammon and 


Seſac, Were cultivated there to any great purpoſe before that 


period. But admitting, that the Egyprians of the land of 
Miſraim, before the reigns of the princes above- mentioned, 
were as learned and polite as Sir Jaac's adverſaries would in- 


ſinuate, which yet is utterly improbable, it will not follow, 
that the Upper Egypt, Libya, &c. had then any great preten— 


ſions to learning and politeneſs ; and therefore every thing 


advanced upon that ſuppoſition, which is almoſt the ſum of 


what has been offered againſt Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem of chronology, 
deſerves not the leaſt attention. In fine, moſt of thoſe gentle. 
men, who have oppoſed this excellent piece, ſeem to have 
confounded the kingdom of 77:/ram with that Errption em- 


pire which arrived at its latt perfection in the days of Sac, 
if not with Libya, Trog lodytica, and other barbarous countries 


over-run and civilized by that prince. And not only fo, but 
they have conſidered ſome of his notions as detached from 
others, with which, in reality, they have a cloſe connection; 

| have 
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have attacked ſeveral points without informing their readers 
what he has urged in defence of them ; have attempted an 
anſwer to ſome of his weaker arguments without touchin 
upon thoſe of greater ſtrength ; laſtly, have never taken a ful| 
ſurvey of the ſyſtem, but only fallen upon ſome of thoſe parte 
they thought the moſt liable to exception, and, from a ſup- *? 
ſed refutation of them, collected the falſity of the whole. 
— tis not our buſineſs here to enter into a nice diſ- 
cCuſſion of all the particulars relating to this controverſy, nor 
to examine every cavil levelled at a work, the main part of 
which, we believe, will, ſooner or later, meet with a general 
good reception from the learned world. For, with regard to 
ſome particular ſentiments in it, learned men will always think 
differently of them, as has been the ſate of ſeveral parts of the 
moſt excellent productions in all ages. As ſuch a digreſſion 
merited a place in ſome part of this work, and comes in na- 
turally enough here, we hope it will be pardoned, if not fa- 
vourably received by our readers. But to reſume the 
thread of our hiſtory *: | 
Hiftery of Wr have already obſerved, that Seſac ſubdued and reigned 
Ethiopia, over Ethiopia. After his death a civil war ſeems to have 
to the broke out in Egypt, which Sir Iſaac Newton believes to have 
ſecond ex- been invaded at this juncture by the Libyans, and defended 
balſtion of by the Ethiopians. But about ten years afterwards, con- 
che Hep. tinues the ſame illuſtrious author, the Ethiopians drowned Se- 
Gerd;.. ſac's ſueceſſor in the Nile, and ſeized upon Egypt. With that 
kingdom Libya alſo fell into their hands which will enable us 
to account for the numerous hoſt with which Zerab the 
Ethiopian advanced againſt y king of Judah. However, 
Aſa overthrew that army, conſiſting of a million of men, 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, and diſperſed it in ſuch a 
manner, that Zerah could never afterwards rally his ſcattered 
forces. Upon which, the people of the Lower Epypt re- 
volted from the Ethiopians, and, being ſuſtained by a body 
of two hundred thouſand Fewifh or Canaanttihh auxiliaries, 
forced Memnon or Amenophis, king of that nation, to 
retire to Memphis. *Tis probable, that the Egyptians, 
under the conduct of their chief prieſt Uſorthon, Oſerchon, 
OVjarcher, or Ofarſiphus, followed their blow; ſince, after 


* Idem ibid. PL IN. I. viii c. 46. HEnronor. |. iii. SrRAB. IJ. 11 
xvii. Auu iA. MakxcELLIX. I. xxii. PLuT. de Iſid. & Oſirid. 
ELI Ax de animal. I. xi c 9. WarmrurToN's divine legat. of 
Mof. demenſtr, Vo! II par. i. p. 275, 138, 124, 69. 
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Memnon had turned the courſe of the (C) Nile, built a 
bridge over that river, and fortified the paſs there, he re- 
treated with great precipttation into Ethiopia. However, 
about thirteen years after this diſgrace, he, and his young 
ſon Rameſſes, returned at the head of a powerful army, and 
drove the above-mentioned Fes or Phenicians out of the 
Lower Egypt; which action the Egyptian writers called the 
ſecond expulſion of the ſhepherds, as we learn trom the afore- 
ſaid illuſtrious author, in conjunction with Manetho 8. 


W are told by Cedrenus, a writer of good authority, that, 4 


about fifty years after Cecrops the firſt king of Athens began 
to reign, there happened a deluge in Ethiopia; but what dam- 
age the inhabitants of that country ſuſtained on this occaſton, 
he informs us not. However, it is probable, that the effects 
of it were ſufficiently felt, ſince other wiſe it would not have 
merited the notice of n hiſtorian. As Cedrenus follows the 
technical chronology of Eratefthenes, he places this event too 
high; but this in no manner affects us, who are not diſpoſed 
to pay any great regard to that chronology. From what 
writer he extracte ! this article, we cannot take upon us ſo 
much as to conjecture . 
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Fo ſeveral hiſtorical facts, Sir Iſaac renders it extreme- Continues 
ly probable, that Menes, Memnon, and Amenophis, were the to the time 


names, was the ſon of Zerah ; and that he died in a very ad- 


vanced age (D), about ninety years after the death of Solo- 


Non. 


Nx wr. ubi ſap, 2 Chron. c. xiv. ver. 8—15.. MAN TH apud 
Feſeph. cont. Apion. p. 1052, 1053, Dio. Sic. I. i. Heropor. 
1. ii. & £scuyL. apud Newt in chronol p. 238. h Grok G. 
Cxpken. hiſt, compen. p. 83. Pariſ. 1647. : 


(C) This famous river, we ſuppoſe, by way of eminence, was 


called the Nile, i. e. the river, the torrent, &c. for that the word 
nd Naal or Niil imports. Amongſt the Orientals the vowels | 


were nearly related to one another, and conſequently a permutation 


of them frequent ; and that the letter N., in ſome words, had not 


formerly ſo much as the force even of a note of aſpiration, is evinced 
by Bochart. Neiavg and Nilus, therefore, are only Sn) with a 
Greek and a Latin termination (3). „ 

(D) That this prince attained to an extreme 014 age is intimated 
by Philoftratxs, when he affirms Memnon to have reigned five ages 
or generations in Ethiopia He alſo gives us to underſtand, that 


the Ethiopians, ſome of them he means, were longer-lived than 


(3) Val. Schind pentaglot, p. 1104s Bachart. PBI 1, i, c. 1. 
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fame perſon ; that the Ethiopian prince, who, went by theſe of Sabacom 
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mon. According to the ſame incomparavle writer, the city 
of Memphis, calied in Scripture Meth and Noph, as likewiſe 
Menoph or enuf by the Arabian hiitorians, derived its name 
from that of tliis prince, who either built it, or firſt fortified 
it, to prevent U/arfiphus from entering Ethiopia. The Ar- 
genautic cxgelition happened in the reign of Amenophis, ac- 
cording to ti e principies of the ſyſtem we have at preſent in 
view. Some Greek authors relate, that he aſſiſted king Pri- 
amis with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his deceaſe, 
his fon Rameſſes aſcended the throne of Ethiopia, who built 
the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis. 
Maris, his ſucceſſor, adorned M:m>h:s, and fixed his reſi- 


dence there, near two generations after the Trojan war, upon 


the ſame principles. Cheops, Cephren, and Mjcerinus, were 


the three next kings, the laſt of which was ſueceeded by his 


filter Vitocris. Then came Aſychis, in whoſe reign both 
Aris and Ethiopia revolted from Egypt; which thereupon 


Wes again divided into ſeveral ſmall kingdoms. Gnephactus 
governed one of theſe, and reſided at Memphis; but his ſon 


Beccboris was flain by Se or Sabacon the Ethiopian, who 
made himſelf maſter of Egypt. As all the principal attchiev- 


ments of theſe monarchs, tranſmitted down to us by ſacred 
and profane antiquity, have already been taken notice of in 


the hiſtory of Egypt, we have almoſt intirely paſſed them over 
here. However, we muſt not omit informing our readers, 


that, in the twenty-ſecond year of Bocchoris's reign, Afri- 


cant:s has fixed the commencement of the zra of Nabonaſ- 

Sabacon, or So, as he is called in Scripture, ſoon after the 
reduction of Egypt, entered into an alliance with Hoſhea 
king of {jrael ; which induced that prince to attempt ſhaking 
off the yoke of the A{ſyrians ; but his efforts proving unſuc- 
ceſsful, a period was put to the kingdom of 1ſrael by Shal- 


Ne wr. uhi ſupra, p. 235—247. Heropor. l. ii. Diop. Sic. 


I. i. Prur de Iſid. & Oſirid. H ULAx. apud Athen. deipnoſ. I. xv. 


AFRICAN . apod Syncel. p. 74 EusE B. in chron 2 Kin. c. xvii. 
ver. 4 Iſai. c. :x. ver. 13. Hol. c. ix. ver. 6. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. 
„ - 


any other nation; which ſeems to agree with Herodotus. But when 


he relates, that the proper Ethiopians were originally of India, 


and expeiled that country for an aſſaſſination of one king Ganges, 


(4) Philoftrat. in wit. Apollon. Tyan, J. iii ſub init. Megaſthenes 


_ @pud Strabin, & Plia. l. vi c. 15. 


maneſer, 
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maneſer, in the twenty-fourth year of the zra of Nabonaſſar. 


According to Herodotus, Sabacon, after a reign of fifty years, 


voluntarily relinquiſhed Egypt, and retired into Ethiopia. 
But, according to Africanus, he reigned only eight years in 
Egypt, and died in the ninth year of Hezetiab; or twenty- 


ninth of Nabonaſſur. The former author likewiſe informs us, 
that Sethon, whom ſome take to be the Sevechus of Manetho, - 
his ſucceſſor, advanced to Peluſium, with a powerful army, 


againſt Sennacherib king of A/Jyria, whom he was enabled to 


defeat by a vaſt number of mice, which devoured the ſhield- 


ſtraps and bow-ſtrings of the AHrians; and that, to perpe- 


tuate the memory of ſo ſurpriſing an event, the ftatue of 


Sethon, which he ſaw, had a mouſe in its hand. As a mouſe 


was the Egyptian and Ethiopian ſymbol of deſtruction, this 


ſeems to intimate, that he overthrew the HHrians with a 
great deſtruction. Sir Iſaac Newton therefore believes, that 
Sethon, in conjunction with Tirhakah, either king of the A- 
rabian Gufhites, or a relation of Sethon, and his viceroy in 


the Proper Ethiopia, ſurpriſed and defeated Sennacherib be- 
twixt Libnab and Peluſium, making as great a ſlaughter a- 


mongſt his troops, as if their bow-ſtrings had been eaten by 
mice. This may be rendered conſiſtent enough with the 


Scripture account of the blow received by Sennacherib; as we 
have elſewhere obſerved. The Egyptian prieſts computed 


three hundred and forty-one generations, or eleven thouſand 
three hundred and forty years; from the beginning of their 
monarchy and prieſthood, to the time when Sethon aſcended 
the throne of Egypt. The prieſts, during that period, as 
they pretended, had ſucceeded one another, without inter- 


ruption, under the name of Piromis, an Egyptian word, 


ſignifying a good and virtuous man. Herodotus intimates, 
that Sennacherib was king of Arabia, as well as Aria; 
which, if admitted, will prove, that 7irha#ah preſided over 


the Proper Ethiopia, and not Arabia, zs ſome learned men 


have ſuppoſed. If this be allowed, it will ſtrengthen, in fome 


| ſort, the conjecture we have already propoſed to the conſide- 
tation of the learned, viz. that Tirhakah was no other than 
Sabacon, who had before confined himſ.lt to Ethiopia, 


and left the Egyptian crown to Sethen. However, as this 
notion muſt be owned to be clogged with feme difficulties, 
and even abſurd, upon tne principles of thoſe, who make 


T:irnakah ſucceſſor to Seiben, we ſhall leave our readers to 


believe as much or as little of it as they pleaſe '. 


| 2 Kin. c. xvii. Heropor. Dion. Sic. Pitt. Arntcan, 


Sy ET. ubi ſap. Jos E PR. antiquit. I. x. O 1 2 Caron C. xxxit. 
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From this time, to the ſeventy-eighth year of Nabmaſſar, 
we hear little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which was then 
the reign of fubjugated by E/ar-haddon king of Afſyria. Many enormous 


cruelties he committed both there and in Egypt, as had been 
predicted by the prophet 1ſatah ; and governed both thoſe 


countries three years, that is, till the time of his death, which 


happened in the year of Nabenaſar 81. But then the Ethi- 
epians, revolting from the Afrians, aſſerted their independen- 
cy, which they mantained, though a monarchy diſtinct from 
Egypt, till the days of Cyrus, who, from Xenophon, ſeems 
to have been mafter of Ethiopia, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
part of it. However, ſoon after the deceaſe of that prince, 
they withdrew themſelves from their ſubjection to the Per- 


fans, ſince we find his fon Cambyſes engaged in a fruitleſs ex- 


pedition againſt them. Herodotus ſays, that, before he fun- 


dertook this expedition, he ſent an embaſſy made up of the 


Ichthyophagi, as underſtanding the language of that nation, 
to the king of the Macrobii, or long-lived Ethiapians. The 


due end of this embaſſy was not ſo much to cultivate a good 


underſtanding with that prince, as to learn the ſtrength and 
condition of his kingdom; though, in order to conceal his 
deſign, he ſent him a purple robe, bracelets of Gold, an a- 
labaſter box of rich ointment, a veſſel of patm-wine, and o- 


ther magnifrcent preſents. But the Ethiopian was too acute 


not to penetrate the Perſian monarch's views on this occafion, 
and therefore frankly told the Fchthyophagi, that he was no 
ftranger to their errand, and that, if Cambyſes entertained any 
tentiments of equity, he would never defire another prince's 
territories, nor to reduce to a ſtate of fervitude a people, who 
had never injured him. * However, added he, give him 
„this bow from me, and tell him, that he may think of 


« invading the country of the Macrobian Ethiopians, when 


his ſubjeCts can thus eaſily draw it; and that, in the mean 
<< time, he ought to thank the gods, that they never inſpired 
<< the Etbiopians with a deſire of extending their dominions 
« beyond the limits of their own country.“ Then, un- 


| bending the bow, he gave it to the embaſſadors : after which 


taking up the royal garment, he demanded of them, W hat 
it was, and how made? And being fatisficd in both theſe 


particulars, he could not forbear obſerving, % That the robe 


vas a proper emblem and repreſentation of the deceitful 
6 prince who wore it.” All the other preſents likewiſe, ex- 
cepr.the wine, he deſpiſed, preferring the iron chains of the 
£thispians, which, he ſaid, were far ſtronger, to the golden 


bracelcis, Sc. of the Perſians. However, he owned, that 


+ wine exceled any liquor produced in Ethiapia, and inti- 
mate; 
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mated, that the Perfians, ſhort-lived as they were, owed 
moſt of their days to ſo noble a cordial. When he heard 
that a good part of their food was bread, he ſaid, He was 
not at all ſurpriſed, that a people, who fed upon dung, did 
not attain to the longevity of the Macrobian Ethiopians. 
As for what Herodotus relates of the table of the ſun in 
this country, it favours ſo much of fable, that we can- 
not help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiſtory to take 


notice of it. Cambyſes, being extremely incenſed at the 


anſwer brought by the Jchthyopbagi from the Ethiopian, 
in a mad irrational bumour, immediately began his march 
towards his frontiers, though he wanted all manner of pro- 
viſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. This at laſt intro- 
duced ſuch a famine amongſt them, that the ſoldiers were 


obliged to eat one another; ſo that, not being able to traverſe 


the vaſt ſandy deſerts of Ethiopia, he found himſelf con- 
ſtrained to return, firſt to Thebes, and afterwards to Memphis, 


with the loſs of a great part of his army, But, could he 


have penetrated to the centre of this region, it is probable, he 
would have met there with a warm reception, ſince, by the 
acceſſion of a large body of Egyptians in the reign of Pſam- 
mitichus, the Ethiopians muſt have been very formidable ; 
for we learn from Herodotus, that two hundred and forty 
thouſand Egyptians, poſted in different places by that prince, 
to guard the (E) frontiers on the ſides of Arabia, Afſyria, 
Libya, and Ethiopia, having not been relieved within the 


(E) Herodotus, in the paſſage here referred to, makes Elepbantis 


or Elephantine, and Daphne Peluſiæ, oppoſite boundaries or fron- 
tiers of Egypt, and places both of them on the borders of Ethiopia. 
This ſeems to point out the true tranſlation of a text in Ezekiel, ren- 


| dered in our verſion— avill make the land of Egypt utterly waſte 
and deſolate, from the tower of Syene, even unto the border of Ethiopia; 


which ought to be tranſlated, either as we have formerly done it, 

or in the following terms; I will make the land of Egypt utterly 
aoafte and deſolate, from Migdol to Syene, even 10 the border of 
Ethiopia: for if we ſuppoſe Migdol and Syexe, or, as Herodotus 
aſſerts, Flephantine and Daphne Pelufiz, to be oppoſite frontiers of 
Egypt, and both on the confines of Ethiopia, then we may look 
upon the words om Migdol to Syene as a parentheſis, and equiva- 


lent to the following words, to the border ;f Ethiopia. Such a tranſl:- 
tion will render the paſſage exceeding obvious and clear, and is ſup- 


ported by a vaſt number of ſuch n to be met with in the 
old teſtament (5). e 


05 Exel c. xxix. ver 10. See beter, #477; mt; (C1. 
1 ; ſprc 
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ſpace of three years, deſerted to the king of Ethiopia, wha 
placed them in a country diſaffected to him, with orders to 
expel the inhabitants, and take poſſeſſion of their lands. He 
alſo informs us, that, in the Egyptian language, they were 
called Aſmak, i. e. thoſe who tand on the left-hand of the ting; 
as likewiſe, that they civilized the E?h:opzans. But the laſt 
article we can ſcarce give any credit to, fince, from this ver 

hiſtorian himſelf, and Africanus, it appears, that the Ethiopi- 


ans were maſters of Egypt at leaſt eighty years before the time 


of Pſaramitichus ; and therefore might have learnt every thing 
the Egyptians could teach them before, if they were not, from 
the earlieſt ages, in all particulars as wiſe as that people. Sir 
Iſaac Newton inſinuates, that Cambyſes conquered Ethiopia, 
as well as Egypt, about the year of Nabonaſſar 223, or 224. 
But this, as far as we can recollect, can neither be inferred 
from Herodotus, nor any other good author. Poſſibly Erhio- 
pia, like Egypt, might have had ſeveral collateral princes, 
wham the antients, through miſtake, placed in continval ſuc- 
ceſhon ; which could not but occaſion many blunders and 
errors in the hiſtory of that kingdom. However, Herodotus 
aflerts, that Cambyſes reduced ſome gf the provinces of 
Ethiopia contiguous to Egypt in the unfortunate expedition 


above-mentioned ; and that they, together with the Troglo- 
dytes, ſent an annual preſent to the Perſian monarch, con- 


fiſting of two cheenixes of unrefined gold, two hundred bun- 


Mes of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephants teeth 


of the largett ſze, even to his time. But though the Per ſi- 


aus ſubdued not only theſe provinces, but likewiſe that part of 


Libza bordering upon the weſtern confines of Egypt, and 
cariied their aims as far as the city of Cyrene, yet, that they 
brought under their dominion all that vaſt tract, compre- 
hending the kindoms of Sennar, Abaſſia, and other countries, 
aniwcring to the proper Ethiopia ot the antients, we cannot 
bly» thinking at leaſt very improbable k. 
AMONGST the variuus nations that compoſed the nume- 


Xerxe* has #4 hs | Ri a 
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F, He: odiint in forms us, that Nerxes had not only eaſtern and 
weitern, or Afratic ard African, Eihiofians in his army, but hke- 
wile Zityans, I he cailcin or alice E1hjopians, he tells us, anointed 
| | | one 
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tus ranks the Ethiopians. He mentions on this occaſion two 
ſorts of that people; tlie eaſtern, who bad their abode in Aſia, 
and were looked upon as Indians, from whom they differed 
only in their hair and language, and the weſtern or African 


one part of their bodies with a ſpecies of g or plaſter, and a- 
nother with minium or red lead, immediately before they came ta 
a genera] action. The Libzans, from his account of them, ſeem to 
have been degroes, who by Diodorus Siculus are cai'ed Erhiopians. 
That author gives us the following deſcription of them: They 


« are, ſays he, flat faced, exceeding; fierce and cruel, in their man- 


* ners reſembling beaſts, extremely wicked, and have frizzled hair. 
« Their bodies are naſty and loathſome, their voice ſhrill, and their 
+ diſpoſition ſuch as renders, them inca pable of being civilized. 
* Some of them carry ſhieids made of the raw hide of an ox, and 


„ ſhort lances, in their wars; others uſe darts forked at the ends, | 


* together with bows four cubits lung, out of which they diſcharge 
„their arrows by the heip of their feet. When their ſhafts are 
„ ſpent, they fall on with clubs, Their women likewiſe, till they 
« arrive at a certain age, take on in the ſervice ; and many of 
« them hang a braſs ring at their lips : Some go always naked, 


* ſhe'tering themſe ves from the ſcorching rays of the fun, with 


Whatever falls in their way. Several cover their pudenda with 
« ſheep-tails ; and others apply beaſts ſkins to that uſe Laſtly, 
it is not uncommon amongſt this people to wear a garment about 
„ their loins made of human hair, the ſheep in this countr 
carrying no fl:eces at all. They feed, for the moſt part, 
upon the tender ſhoots of trees, the root of canes, the lotus and /e- 
« ſamus, together with another fpecies of fruit produced in marſhy 


% places. Many aiſo live upon fow!, which, being excel'ient ar- 


% chers, they kill in vatt numbers; but moſt. of them uſe fl-ſh, 
« milk, and cheeſe, for their ſulenance.”* As D:i:dorus intimates 


many of theſe io have been ſeated in the heart of Africa, as well 
as on both fides of the Nile, and expreſly calls theta Blacks, we 


doubt not but he had the negroes here in view, as well as ſome of 


the proper Ethiopian: ; nay, as he ſeems to join together the heart of 
Africa and both ſides of the Nile. and the deic:1ption he gives of the 
Blech on both ſides of the Nie agrees, in molt particulars, with 


the preſent Blacks, poſſibly ſeveral of our readers may be induced 


to infer from hence, that, in the age of Diodorus, the Niger and the 


Nile were believed to have been branches of the ſame river. Be 


that as it will, the paſſige here referred to by no means diſcounte. 


nances ſuch a notion; which adds ſome weight to what has been 
already advanced-in the hiſtory of the Melanogætuli and Nigrite, as 
our readers will find, by conſulting it i). 


| (6) Herodet. 1. wii e. 6g, 70, 71. Died Sic. J in fub. init. 
See before, p. 440, & /eq. | 
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Ethiopians. The former carried the ſame arms as the Indi- 
ans, wore for helmets the ſkins of horſes heads, the ears and 
manes whereof ſerved them for tufts and plumes of feathers, 
bore before them the ſkins of cranes for ſhields, and had long hair. 
The Africans were armed with darts lighted at one end, co- 
vered with leather, and had black frizzled hair. Their com- 
mander was Maſanges, the ſon of Aorizus, a perſon doubtleſs 
of great diſtinction amongſt them. Nothing remarkable of 
the nation we are now upon occurs from this period to the 


diſſolution of the Perſian empire, though it is probable, mat- 


ters, with reſpect to them, all along remained in the ſame 
ſituation ; that is to ſay, the Ethiopian provinces contiguous 
to Egypt were ſubjeR to the Per/ians, and the others in a ſtate 
of independency, either ſo little known, or made ſo inconſi- 
derable a figure, as not to deſerve the attention of any cele- 
brated hiſtorian l. 

Ir does not appear, that * the Great ever under- 


Euergetes took an expedition againſt the Ethiopians, though, when he 
penetrates conſulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firſt en- 
into Ethio- quiries he made was after the ſources of the Nile, and, hav- 


: pia. | 


ing afterwards encamped at the head of the river Indus, which 


he imagined to be that of the Nile, was overjoyed at his ſuc- 
ceſs. But Ptolemy Euergetes, one of his ſucceſſors in Egypt, 
having a paſſionate deſire, in common with ſome of the 
greateſt men of antiquity, to diſcover the fountains of the 
Nile, with this view carried his arms into Ethiopia. The 
particulars of this enterpriſe we find no-whcre related in hiſtory, 


though that he penetrated to the fartheſt parts of this region, 


and ſubdued moſt, if not all, the powerful nations ſeated in 
it, appears from an inſcription (G) preſerved down to us 


| Hznnvor. I. vii. e. 69, 70, 71. Univerl. hit, vol. ii. 
P 40, & ſeq. 5 


(G) Elebaen, king of the Axumites or Ethiopians, e Afar, 


governor of Aaule, to ſend him a copy of this infcription. This 
happened about the beginning ot Juffin's reign, juſt before EIeſbaas 
undertook the expedition againit the Homerites, which will be 


hereafier mentioned, and twenty five years before our author wrote 
ehe piece here referred to. Aſbas employed Co/masr, ard one Menas, 
a mercnant, who afterwards became a re'igions'at Raithus, or, as 
Ptolemy calls it, Rhaprus, poſſibly the Ruſo of Coſmas, to take} him 


an exact copy of it, and therefore we may depend upon the 'rela- | 
t:on the former has g ven us: „ At the entrance, ſays he, into the | 
©+ weitern part of the city, facing the road to Axuma, ood a — ; 

0 
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by Coſmas Agyptius (H), or, as ſome call him, Coſmas Indi- 


copleu ſies, which he copied upon the ſpout in the time of the 


emperor 


« of white marble, conſiſting of a ſquare baſe, a ſmall thin column 
« at each angle of this baſe, with a larger wreathed one in the 
«© mid dle, a ſeat or throne upon theſe, a back, and two ſides. Be- 
« hind this chair there was a large ſtone three cubits high, which 
4 had ſuffered conſiderable injury from time. 
chair contained a Greet inſcription, part of which imported. that 


_ ** Ptolemy Euergetes had penetrated to the fartheſt parts of Erbiopia ; 


% that he ſubdued Gaza, Agame, Sigue, Ava, Tiamo or Tziamo, 
': Gambela, Zingabene, Angabe, Tinama, Athagaos, Calan, Semene, 
« Laſine, Zaa, Gabala, Atalmo, Bega, the Tangaite, Anine, Metine, 


«© kingdoms ; that amongſt the nations he reduced were ſome in- 
« habiting mountains always covered with a deep ſnow ; and o- 
«© thers ſeated upon ridges of hills, from whence iſſued boiling 
« ftreams, and craggy precipices, who all therefore ſeemed inac- 


«« ceſſible; that having finally, after all theſe conqueſts, afſembled 


«« his whole army at Adule, and ſacrificed to Mars, Neptune, and 
« Jupiter, for his great ſucceſs, he had dedicated this chair or 


«« throne to Mari. It may not be improper to remark here, that 


Gaza ſeems to correſpond with Gheeze, a name of the kingdom of 
Abaſ/ſia, in uſe amongft the natives at this day; that Agame and 
Ava, ſeem to be the ſame with Agamie and Afa, two preſectures of 
the preſent kingdom of Tigre ; that Tiamo or Tzamo, and Tiama, 


anſwer to Tzama in the kingdom of Tigre, and Tzama in that of 


Bagemeder ; that Athagaos muſt agree with one of the two regions 
called Age; and that Semene is undoubtedly the country now de- 
nominated Samen or Semen. This, to omit other proofs, that 
might be offered, is no contemptible argument in favour of the 
authority of Co/mas Indicoplenſizs. For a full account of every 


thing relating to this inſcription, publiſhed firſt by Les Allatius, and 
aſterwards by Berkelius, Spon, and Montfaucon, we muſt refer our 


readers to the learned Dr. Chifbul (7). 


() Coſmas informs us, that from Alexandria to the Catara2s were 


thirty ſtations ; from the Catarads to Axuma thirty more; and 


| from thence to the fartheſt part of Ethiopia producing frankincenſe, 
and contiguous to the ocean, called Barbaria, fiſty ſtations, Near 


Barbaria lay the country known by the name of Saſus, according to 
the ſame author, which was likewiſe reputed one of the remoteſt 


regions in EVhiopia. | Ih 
The Barbarians, ſays Caſmas, imported various ſorts of ſauces, 
frankincenſe, caſſia, and other commodities, the produce of their 


(7) Coſm. Egypt in topograph. Chriftian A. D. 545. ſcript. p 140, 
141, 142, 143. Pari/. 1706. Chiſh. antiquitat. 4fiat. p. 73 —38. 
Lond 1728. V. de & Ludolph, PP. Tei. Mend, Pays, Ic. paſſ. 
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emperor Juſtin I. It is probable, however, that he a- 
bandoned theſe conqueſts, ſince henceforth we find nothing 


territory, into the country of the Homerites, ſeparated from them by 
the ſtraights of Bab al + andab Taey ſupplied likewiſe the Perfiant 


and Indians with the ame co:umodities The tea beyond Barbaria 


bur autho calls the Zingian ocean, and intimates, that Sa/z; abounded 
with goid mines. Every other year the king of Aruma ſent ſeeral 

rſons of diſtinction to Aga, to traffic with the natives for 
god; and other merchants, to the number of five hundred, at- 
tended them They brought with them cattle, ſalt, and iron, to 
barter for the gold. Upon their arrival there, they fi ed them- 
ſelves cn a certain ſpot of ground, killed and cut in pieces ſeveral 


| oxen, which they expoſed, together with the ſalt and iron, to the 


view of the natives Some of theſe then approaching with ſmall 
ingots of gold, which they called Tancharat, laid down one or 
more of them, as they p'eaſed; upon the piece of the ox, fait, or 
iron, they had a mind to purchaſe, and then retired to a place at 


ſome diſtance. The proprietor, ſeeing this, took the gold, if he 


thought it ſufficient, and went away; and the perſon who had left 
it, came and carried off the commodity he had pitched upon. If 
the goid was not deemed enough, the Axumite or Ethiopian, who 
owned the commodity to which it was affl ted, let it remain 
which the other obſerving, either made an addition to what he had 


before depoſited, or departed with it. Ibis manner of trading 


they found nc cc{fary, as being ſtrangers to each others language; 
and it was generally finiſhed in five days. This journey the Axu- 
mites Commonly performed in fix months time, and were longer in 
going than returning, by reaſon of their catile They were obliged 
to travel armed, ſince ſeveral gangs of robbers ſo:ne:imes attacked 


them upon the road, eſpecially in their return, when they were 


loaded with gold. As the fountains of the Mie were in this diſ- 
trict, and as the rivers, they found themſelves obliged to paſs, were 


greatly ſwelled by the violent rains that feil in the winter, they 


took care to be at home before that ſeaſon could intercept them. 
By the violence of thoſe rains continuing three months, many ſmall 
torrents became rivers, that emptied themſelves into the Nile. 


This method of trading is ſtill uſed in various parts of Mf ica, as ap- | 


pears from ſevera! modern relations, which it is need'efs here to 
produce. We muſt not omit obſerving, that the diſtrict of Ava; 
mentioned by Co, is undoubtedly the country of the Apau; 
taken notice of by ſather Pays, the name of both theſe provinces be- 


ing the ſame, and the ſource of the Mie being placed in both of 


them by theſe authors (8). 


(8) Colin Egvpt. ubi ſup p. 138, 139, 140, P. Pays ap Le 
Grand. dyfert. ui. f 25 * 


of 
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of moment concerning any branch of the proper Ethiopian: 

in the writings of the antients, till the days of Auguſtus ®. i 
ABouT the year of Rome 732, when Ælius Gallus had Petronius 

drawn moſt of the Roman forces out of Egypt, in order to Herces 

invade Arabia, Candace queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the ?““ Can- 

kingdom of Merve, made an irruption into the province of Gace b0 fas 

Thebais with a numerous army. According to Dio, Candace? Ay 32 

herſeli headed her troops in this expedition; which ſeems to granted 

be confirmed by Strabo, when he intimates, that ſhe was à % 5, Au- 

lady of uncominon bravery and reſolution, At firſt the met 5 : 

with great ſucceſs, ravaged all the country as ſhe advanced, 

took Syene, Elephantine, and Phila, the Egyptian frontiers on 

the ſiue of Ethiopia, without oppoſition, and made three Ro- 

man cohorts, g riſoned therein, priſoners of war. But re- 

ceiving intelligence, that Petronius, the governor of Egypt, 

Was in full march to attack her, ſhe retired into her own 

dominions. The Roman general purſued the Ethiopians as 

far as Pſelcha, from whence he ſent a deputation to the queen, 

to know the reaſon of the late hoſtilities, and to demand all 
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diNert. iii. 
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tired 


N the priſoners, as well as a reſtitution of all the effects, par- 
ö ticularly the ſtatues of Auguſtus, carried off from the ci- 
; ties abovementioned. But Candace not ſending 3 ſatisfactory 
, anſwer, and ſeeking only to gain time, Petronius immediate- 
> ly attacked the Ethiopian army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand 
men, though his ſcarce amounted to ten thouſand, in the 
. neighbourhood of Pſelcha. As the Ethiopians were, for the 
4 moſt part, only armed with poles, hatchets, &c. and intirely 
4 undiſciplined, he gained an eaſy victory over them. Some 
e fled into the town, others d ſperſed in the adjacent deſerts, 
(- and others ſwam to a neighbouring iſland of the Nile, few 
re crocodiles infeſting that part of the river, by reaſon of the ra- 
y pidity of the torrent. Soon after this victory, Pſelcha ſur- 
n. rendered to him; and one of his detachments brought off 
ll the corps, that had eſcaped to the aforeſaid ifland, in which 
le, } were ſeveral of queen Candace's general officers. At Pſelcba 
P” | he reviewed his forces, and, finding them in good condition, 
© advanced to Premnis, a fortreſs of great ſtrength, which he 
TY male himſelf maſter of. Fluſh:d with this ſucceſs, the Ro- 
au; 
be. nan general marched to N.ypata, where Candace held ner re- 
of ſidence, which he took, and deſtroyed. Her ſon, however, 
I found means to make his eſcape. The queen herſelf had re- 
I. w Dio. Sic. AR IAN. Quo int. Cur. aliiq; de reb geſt. 
Ale xand. Cos . EG Y Tr. topograph. Chriſtian. p 140, 141, 
of 142. 143 Job. Lu born. hiſt, Echiop. I. 1. c. 8. LS GSAN D. 
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tired to one of her caſtles at ſome diſtance from Napata, 
where, receiving advice of what had happened, and finding 
herſelf not in a condition to make head againſt the Romans, 
ſhe thought proper to make overtures for an accommodation. 
But Petronius, by reaſon of the exceſſive heats and a want of 
proviſions, ſoon finding himſelf obliged to return to Alexan- 
dria, the conferences were broke off. After the departure of 
Petronius, Candace beſieged Premnis, where the Romans had 
left a gariſon of four hundred men ; but, being foon forced 
to raiſe the ſiege, ſhe diſpatched embaſſadors a ſecond time te 
treat of a peace with the Roman general, who ſent them with 
an eſcort to Auguſtus. That prince, whom they found at 
Samos, gave them a moſt gracious reception, and granted 
their miſtreſs a peace upon her own terms. This unexpect- 
ed condeſcenſion may be attributed to the rich preſents 
thoſe miniſters carried with them. Pliny intimates, that 
the kingdom of Meroe had been governed by queens for ſe- 
veral preceding generations, who all went under the name 
of Candace. 5 
Hiftory of THOVUGH Auguſtus reſtored all the towns taken by Petro- 
Ethiopia ius, and remitted the tribute, which that general either did, 
continued or would have exacted from Candace, yet the Romans now 
to the af looked upon themſelves as maſters of Ethiopia. They com- 
 cenſron of plimented Au uſtus on the great glory he had acquired, in ſub- 
our bleſſed ON 8 
Savicur, Juinz a country unknown even to his great predeceſſor, which 
| finiſhed the reduction of Africa. Hence we find, on the 
_ reverſe of one of that prince's medals ſtruck this very year 
732, three globes, denoting undoubtedly the complete con- 
queſt of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, the three large continents 
or parts of the antient world. However, this ought to be 
conſidered as nothing more than an inſtance of the Roman 
_ vanity, ſince not only the Ethiopians, but ſeveral other na- 
tions, had hitherto preſerved their liberties. No material 
alteration in the civil affairs of the kingdom of Meroe, which 
ſeems to have been the Ethiopia known to the Remans, hap- 
pened either during the remainder of Auguſtus's reign, or that 
of his ſucceſſor Tiberius, queens {lil} continuing to govern 
there, as we learn from Scripture. But that the chriſtian 
religion was introduced into Mere about the nineteenth or 
_ twentieth year of Tiberius's reign, has been believed by ſome 
writers of good authority. Theſe writers make the eunuch 
| baptized by Philip the deacon to have converted his royal 


 ®Srras. |. xvii. p. 820. Dro. 1. liv. p. 524, 525. Prix. I. 


vi. c. 29. SEXT, Auk, Vir. epit. de vit. & mor. imperator. Ro- 
manor. ſub init. 
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Luke calls that princeſs Candace; from whence ſome have 


inferred, that ſhe was the ſame qucen of Ethiopia mentioned 
by Pliny and Strabo. But as the interval betwixt the invaſion 
of Ethiopia by Petronius, and the converſion of the aforeſaid 
eunuch, was a term much longer than kings uſually reign, 
and as the former author remarks Candace to ha ve been an 
appellation common to the ſovereigns of Mieroe, we are, by 


no means, inclinable to come into ſuch an opinion. Several 


of the fathers thought, that the eunuch's name was Candace; 
which muſt certainly be deemed a miſtake : for that this word 


either ſignified ſovereign authority, or at leaſt was a title pe- 
culiar to the royal family of Meroe, the teſtimony already 


produced ſeems to put beyond ail doubt o. 


LITTLE after this period, for above two hundred years, 
occurs concerning the Ethispians. Alius Spartianus relates, 


that the emperor Heliagabalus frequently confined his moſt 


intimate friends for whole nights together with little old Ethi- 
opian women, by way of diverſion, ſaying, that theſe women 
were the moſt beautiful of all others. From hence we may in- 
fer, that, in his reign, about the year of Chriſt 220, there was 
an intercourſe betwixt the Roman empire and the Ethiopians. 


And from 
thence to 


the reign 


_ . 


Probus, above fifty years afterwards, undertook an expedition 


againſt the Blemmyes, a nation, or rather gang of banditti, 


expedition is not told us by any author; but that the Blemmyan 
captives graced Probus's triumph, and exhibited ſuch an odd 
appearance, as greatly aſtoniſhed the Romans, we learn from 


| bordering upon the frontiers of Thebais, vanquiſhed them, and 
| ſent many of them priſoners to Rome. What occaſioned this 


Vopiſcus. Towards the cloſe of the third century that nation 


and the Nobatæ, a people inhabiting the banks of the Nile 
near the Upper Egypt, committing great depredations upon 


the Roman territories, and the adjacent part of Thebais be- 


ing, probably on this account, but thinly peopled, the empe- 


ror Diocleſian found his revenue in thoſe parts ſcarce ſuffici- 


ent to maintain the gariſons placed there to repreſs the courſes 


of the Ethiopians, He therefore aſſigned the Nebate lands 


in the Roman dominions, and gave both them and the Blem- 


myes a conſiderable Hs ſum, to deſiſt from their former 


practices ; but, not withſtanding their ſolemn allurances to the 


o Dio, ubi ſup. Comes Fe AN 815. 8 Bix Ac. in 


numiſm. imp. Rom. conge ll. ad A. U. C. 732. p. 32. edit. Me- 


divian, 1730, Act. c. viii. ver. 27. Ca LM r. in voce Candace. 
i, SINALT, l. vi. EUTHYM. in pou Ixii. GREG. Naz, 


in ſanct. bæptiſm. 
Z 2 z 2 contrary, 
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contrary, they continued pillaging the Roman ſubjects to the 
time of Juſtinian, according to Procopius. That prince did 
not treat them with ſuch lenity as they had met with from 
Diocleſian, for this laſt emperor did not only grant them the 
favour above-mentioned, but likewiſe tranſplanted ſome of 
them to an iſland in the Nile near Elephantine, gave them 
the uſe of the (I) temples there in common with the Romans, 
and ordered orieſts to be ſelected from them all to officiate 
therein, thinking this would produce a perfect and perpetual 
harmony betwixt them. But Juſtinian ordered Narſcs, the 
commandant of the gariſon in Philæ, to demoliſh the tem- 
ples of the barbarians, impriſon their prieſts, and ſend all the 
images of their gods to Byzantium ; whici he did accordingly. 
That Diocleſian duilt the fortreſs of Philæ, aud gave it that 
name, from the friendſhip and union, which, he imagined, 
the meaſur=s he had taken would occaſion betwixt the Ro- 
mans, Egyptians, and Ethiopians ſettled there, as we find ad- 
vanced by Procopius, can by no means be allowed, ſince this 
very fortreſs was in being, and called by the ſame name, in 
the days of Strabo. Procopius, in agreement with Coſmas 
Lidicopleuſtes, aſſerts Elephantine to have been thirty days 
journey from Axuma, or, as he calls it, Auxomis. The ſame 
author alf affirms, that, before the reign of Diocleſian, the 
| frontiers of the Roman empire on that ide extended ſo far 


2 ae journey diſtant from this capital F. 
5 We find nothing worthy of obſervation recorded of the 
awith in Ethiopians, from the reign of Diocleſian to the time of their 


bift:rv con converſion to chriſtianity, which was but a ſhort interval, by 


cerning the the Greek and Latin hiſtorians. The modern Abaſſines in- 


Echiopi- form us, that our Saviour was born in the eighteenth year 
ans, from of Bazen, a prince of the Solomonean line, and the twenty- 
ther ein of 

Dogen + Frivs Lawraipivs i in Heliogab FLavius Voyiscus in 
to the time Prob Procor de bell. Perſ. | i e. 19. STRAB. |. xvii. Cosmas 
of St. A Aevyyr1's in :opograph. chriſtian. I. ii. P. 138, 139, 140. edit. 
chanaſius. D. Bern de Montfauc Paris, 1706. | 


(TI: Ps ocopins ſays, that the barbarians worſhipped the Sun, Is, 


| Ofiris, Priapus, and other pagan deities. lt likewiſe appears from 
him, chat thev offercd human ſacrifices to their idols Their reli- 
gion war probably the ſame, or nearly ſo, with that of the Romans; 
which, had the Nobate and Plemmyes been people of any principles, 
might have greatly contributed to the > keeping up a good correſpond- 
ence betu cen them q). | 


(0) Prop. iu tas . Lauda. 


into Ethiopia, that they were not above twenty three days 


fourth | 
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fourth from Menilabec, ſurnamed EI Hakim, i. e. the wiſe, 
or ſon of the wiſe, above - mentioned. They likewiſe enu- 
merate thirteen kings, who reigned three hundred and twen- 
ty-ſeven years, betwixt him and Abreha and Atzbeha, or A- 
bra and Aſba, who fat upon the throne when Fr umentius car- 
ried the light of the goſpel into Abaſſia. Frumentius, accord- 
ing to ſome, found his work facilitated by the labours of St. 
Matthew, who had applied himſelf to the converſion of the 
Nubians, a nation before diſpoſed for the reception of chriſti- 
anity by the eunuch of Candice, who had already ſown in 
their minds the firſt ſeeds of that religion. Theſe St. Mat- 
thew, continue the ſame authors, took care to cultivate, and 
raiſe to fruit, tho* he could not reach Abaſia. The planting 
of the chriſtian faith in that country was reſerved for the age 
of St. Athanaſius patriarch of Alex:ndria ; of which great 
event Rufinus and others have given us the following rela- 
tion : „ 
AMeropius the philoſopher, a native of Tyre, took a reſo- Ethiopi- 
| lution to travel, either that he might enjoy the converſation of ans or A- 
other philoſophers, or for the ſake of traffick, which was not baſſines 
thought inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of philoſophy. This converted 
man, after having wandered over all India, determined at y Fru- 
length to return home, with two young men ncarly related to mentius. 
him, the companions of his travels, and, touching at an iſ- 
land in the Red Sea, was either cut to pieces by the natives, 
or died a natural death. Frumentius and Ædeſius, or, as the 
Abaſſines will have it, Fremonatus and Sidracus, (for ſo were 
his kinſmen called) falling into the hands of the barbarians, 
were brought before the king, who gave them a kind recep- 
. tion, placed them near his perſon, and advanced them Their 
. talents and induſtry procured them ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks 
of this prince's favour. Finding in Frumentius a greater 
capacity, he made him his treaſurer, and AÆdeſius his butler; 
1 in which poſts they behaved themſelves with ſo much applauſe, 
$ that, upon the king's death, which followed ſome time after, 
the queen, who had been appointed guardian to her fon, 
would not grant either of them permiſſion to leave the king- 
dom, as they deſired. On the contrary, ſhe left the manage- 
„ ment of public affairs intirely to Frumentius, who made uſe 


4 of this new authority to bring the people under his inſpection 
1 to the knowledge of JesUs CHRIST. Contracting an ac- 
2 quaintance with ſome chriſtian merchants, either trading to or 
1. ſettled in Abaſſia, who ſometimes came to that iſland, he 
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granted them great privileges, and places to aſſemble in for 
public worſhip. This firſt excited in the Abaſſines a deſire 


to be inſtructed in the principles of chriſtianity ; which in- 


duced Frumentius, after having got the queen's leave, to take a 
journey to Alexandria, in order to inform St. Athanaſius of 
the diſpoſition of that people. The patriarch hereupon con- 
ſecrated him biſhop of Axuma, and about the year of our 
Lord 335, ſent him to propagate the chriſtian religion in E- 
thiopia. Soon after his arrival there, he baptizcd vaſt num- 
bers of the Abaſſines, ordained deacons and preſbyters, built 
churches, and in ſhort gained an aſſent to the divine truths of 


te goſpel in almoſt every part of that vaſt region. The 


Etbiopic book at Axuma, held in the higheſt veneration by 
the Abaſſines, agreeing in the main with this relation, as 
well as ſeveral Greet and Latin authors of good repute, it 
muſt deſerve the greateit regard. That Adad or Aidog, there- 
fore, king of the Axumites, firſt introduced chriſtianity into 


Ethiopia about the fifteenth year of the emperor Fu/tinian, 


after an unparallelled defeat given th. king of the Homerites, 


in conſequence of a vow made before the engagement, as 


ſome have not ſcrupled to aſſert, cannot be allowed. How-_ 


ever, either the nation in general, or at leaſt the court and 


Abra and 


nobleſſe, afterwards relapſed into paganiſm, according to an 
oriental author of ſome note; and embraced again the chriſ- 


tian religion, at the command of Aidog, about the fourth 


year of the emperor Juſtin, an. Ch. 521, for the reaſon juſt 
aligned. A full and minute account of this memorable 
tranſaction may be drawn from the extracts of ſeveral Syriac 


writers, to be met with in the learned M. A/Jemanus's bibli- 


otheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana 1. | 
Abra and Aſba, who jointly ſwayed the ſceptre, are great- 


Asba re- ly celebrated by the Ethiopian hiſtorians. The harmony that 
Fuſe to ad- reigned betwixt them was ſo ſingular and uncommon, that it 


mit Arian- 


iſm. 


Vide & not. Cl. Ass ENR. ubi ſup. 


almoſt became a proverb in Ethiopia, Conſtantius the em- 
peror made uſe of many expedients to introduce Ar ianiſm in- 
to the country we are now upon, but without effect. He 
ſent embaſſadors to thoſe kings, in order to prevail upon them 
to put Frumentius the hiſnop of Axuma into the hands of George 
the Arian biſhop of Alexandria, ſubſtituted in the place of 
Athanaſius, who was forced to quit that ſee, and retire to a 


7 Idem ibid. ThroPHaANEs ad an. incarnat. ſecund. Alexandrin. 
£35. SIMEON epiſc. Beth-Ariamen, apud Cl. Aſſeman. in bibl. O- 
rient. tom. i. p 359 & ſeq ed. Romæ, 1719. Cs BARON II. 
annal. ad an. 5 23 vol. vi LV Dor R. hiſt. ZEthep. l. iii. c. z 
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place of obſcurity. But they refuſed to deliver up that prelate, 
and adhered to his doctrines as well as perſon with an unſhak- 
en reſolution, notwithſtanding Philaſtorgius fallly affirms an 
Arian biſhop to have been ſettled at Axuma. So mild and 
amiable was his conduct amongſt them, that they called 
him Abba Salamah, the pacific father. The Copts and 
Abaſſines have a notion, that one Tacalhaimanout, a ſaint or 
Abaſſine monk, deſcended from Sado“ the high prieſt in the 
days of David and Solomon, attended Abba Salamah into E- 


thiopia, to demonſtrate to the people there the neceſſity of 
baptiſm, they having till that time practiſed (K) circumciſion. 


The twenty- fourth day of the month Mæſri, correſponding 
with that of Augu/t in the Julian kalendar, is celebrated as the 
feſtival of this ſaint by the Copts. The word Tacalhaimanout 

is Ethiopic, and, according to M. D' Herbelot, ſignifies the pa- 
radiſe of the Trinity. But Ludolphus gives us to underſtand, 
that this Tacalhaimanout, or, as he calls him, Tecla Haimanout, 
that is, according to his interpretation of thoſe worde, the 
plant of faith, reſtored the monaſtic way of life in Ethiopia 
about the year of Chriſt 600. and lived till J. D. 630. The 
Abaſſines believe, that he ſpoke in his cradle, and wruught ſe- 


veral miracles in his infancy; as alſo, that he was ordained 
deacon in the fifteenth year of his age by Cyril metropolitan 


of Ethiopia, cotemporary with Benjamin patriarch of Alexan- 


(EK) Authors are divided in their ſentiments in relation to the o- 


rigin of circumciſion amongſt the 4baſfſines. Some maintain that 


this inſtitution was introduced amongſt them by Moſes ; others, that 


they received it from Menilehech the ſon of Solomon. Which of 
theſe opinions is true, or whether either of them be ſo, we ſhall 


not: pretend to determine. That it was not in uſe among the 4- 


rabian Cuſhites before the time of Moſes, appears from Scripture. 


One ſtrong preſumption againſt Herodotus's notion, that the Egyp- 


tians firſt practiſed circumciſion, is, that this author has not told us 
how, or when, that nation came firſt to admit ſo painful a rite ; 
whereas the Scripture is expreſs in both thoſe particulars, with re- 
gard to the origin of it amongſt the Hebrews, Grotius has evinced 
from a multitude of different authors, that God, in commanding A. 
braham to uſe the right of circumciſion, meant it a mark of c,ve- 


nant between his poſterity and the Creator; and that every other 
nation, practiſing it, learned it either from him or his deſcendants, 
The firm perſuaſion of the Abaſſines is, that they derived i: tiom 


the Hebrews. We may perhaps ſay ſomething of the circumcifion 
of women, when we come to the modern hiltory of Abafra (10). 


(10) Exod. c. iv. Hugo. Grot. in Gen. & alib. Ludolph. in com- 
ment, ad hiſt, Athiop. p. 269, & alib. Vid, & Calmet, diſſert. de 


4 , 


eircum. Oc. 


351 


AS. =o, be. 
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dria, of the Facobite ſet. Gonzalez relates, that he firſt con- 
verted the Ethiopians to chriſtianity, by deſtreying a ſerpent 
before worſhipped amongſt them; which, it admitted, will 
bring him to the age M. D' Herelot affizns him. Be that as 
it will, next to Gabra- Menfes-Keddus (L), i. e. the ſervant 
of the Holy Ghsft, in honour of whom they kept holy-day 
once every month, he was the moſt celebrated ſaint in Ethio- 
pia. D' Herbelot farther informs us, that Claudius king ot the 
 Abaſſines, ſent the life of this ſaint written in Ethiopic to Gabri- 
el the ninety-fifth patriarch of Alexandria, which is at this day 
to be ſeen in the royal library at Paris, num. 796. under the 
title of & irat Al Ab A! Thaoubant Tacalhaimanout *. 
Hirokry ſcarce ſupplics us with any memoirs relating to 
Ethiopia from the reign of Conſtantius to the time of the fa- 
mous Eleſbas or Eleſbaan king of Ethiopia, called Caleb by 


the Abaſſines, who ſcems to have been the ſame prince with 


The Ethi- Adad or Aidog above mentioned. This conqueror having 
opians made up matters with Xenodon or Axenodon, an Indian prince, 


conquer with whom, according to Simeon Beth- Arſamenſis, he had | 


tbe Home- been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the Home- 
rites. rites or Sabeans in Arabia Felix, after having vanquiſhed in 
battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dbu Nowas, the 

laſt king of that people, who was of the Few: religion. 


Eliſbaan had ſome time before declared war againſt the king 


of the Homerites, for maſſacring certain chriſtian merchants, 
and vowed moſt ſolemnly to become a chriſtian, in caſe he 
proved victorious over him. Having, therefore, overthrown 


him, and ftripped him of his dom:inions, he embraced the faith 


1 ToawnNEs, As. epipſc. apud Dionyſ. patriarch. in bibl. Orient. 
Aſſeman- ubi ſup. PHILoOSTORG. |. iii. Pac ius ad an. 541. num. 
6 & alib, Lupo H. ubi ſap. c. 23 & in comment. ad hift. Æthi- 

op p. 479. ut in calend. Æthiop. ibid. No 45 1. p- 436. Lt G AND. 
diſſert ix. D'HEN ZET bibl. Orient. in voc. Tacalhaimanout, p. 8 34. 
835. à Pari, 1697. Vid. etiam Gox z Als apud Ludolph. comment, 
ad hiſt. Æthiop p. 479. | AS 


(L) Gabra- Menfes-Reddus, lived only upon herbs, and uſed for 


cloathing nothing but the leaves of trees, having all worldly plea- 
ſures and delights in the utmoſt contempt. He ſubdued lions and 


dragons, according to the Abaſſines, who {till preſerve many fabu- 


lous traditions concerning him. One of theſe is, that he had a 
conference with the ever bleſſed Trinity and our Saviour, at which 
he gave ſeveral anſwers too blaſphemous to be mentioned ( 1 1), 


Ci) Poet. Abaj. & Sandoval. a¹,j Job. Ludolph. in comment. ad 
 hiftor, ibiopic. p. 291, 292. ut & if ſe Ludolph. ibid, 


of 


e a a. 


Land 
A— 


of the world (12). 
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of Chriſt, in purſuance of the vow already made, and placed 
a chriſtian prince upon the throne of the Homerites ; after 
whoſe death, which happened in winter, when the Ethiopians 
could not tranſport (M) a body of forces into Arabia, Dun- 
naan found means to ſeize upon the crown. He began his 
reign with a violent perſecution of the chriſtians, upon whom 


he exerciſed unheard-of cruelties, a detail of which has been 
given us by various authors. St. Aretas, in particular, and 


many others, he cauſed to be burnt in the city of Nagra. 
This induced the Alexandrian patriarch to invite, by letters, 


Eleſbaan to carry his arms into Arabia, in defence of the 


chriſtians, who had been put to death in great numbers with 


the moſt exquiſite tortures (N). Eliſbaan embraced the o- 


(M) One of the moſt noted ports of the Ethiopian on the Red Sea 
was Adule or Adulis, twenty ſtadia from the city of that name, and 
twelve days journey from Aaxomis or Axuma the capital of Erhio- 
pia. The Greek writers of the latter ages denominated the Erhio- 


pians in general Axumites from the name of this city, as we learn 
from Nonnoſus, Procopius, and others. Adule was the great mart for 
the commodities of Egypt, Arabia, &c. to which the merchants of 
thoſe countries conſtantly reſorted, Beſides the wares already men- 
tioned, thoſe merchants exported from thence vaſt numbers of F. 


thiopian ſlaves, who, by this means, were diſperſed over a great part 


(N) It appears from Simeon Metapbraſtes, Theophanes, Simeon 


Beth Arſamenſis, Alphonſus, Mendefius, and others, that this Caleb 
or El:ſbaan was a prince of great ſanctity, and as ſuch the church of 
Rome has honoured him with canonization. M. Ludolphus informs 
us, that father Tel/zz obſerved a ſurpriſing agreement betwixt the 
Ethiopic and Latin writers, with regard to the life and actions of 


Eleſbaan. To which we may add, that M. A/emanus has likewiſe 
exhibited to our view the harmony betwixt Metaphraſtes and Beth- 
Arſamenſit, in relation to the conduct and great atchievements of the 
ſame prince. But we ſhall be more particular and explicit on this 
head, in the hiſtory of the antient Aras, whole country was the 
theatre of thoſe atchievements (13). | : 


(12) Prol. in geogr. AEthiop. Noxnoſus apud Phot. Procop. de bell. 
Perſic I. i. c 19. & alib. Gee. Cedren. ad an. 15. imp Fuſtinian. 
Co/m Egypt. ubi ſup. (13) Sim. Metaphraſt apud Surium, tom, 
v 943. & alib. pa Procop. Evagr. Theophan Cedren. Simeon 
epiſc Beth Arſamenſ. aliigut apud Foſeph Simon. Aſſeman in biblioth. 


Oriental. tom. i. p. 359---385. Alphonſ Mendez & Balth. Tellez, 


apud Ludolph. in comment. ad Fit. AEthiop. p 233. 


Vor. XVII. 4A caſion, 
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caſion, and was favoured by God with an intire victory (O), 
which gave the A i es (P) the poſſeſſion of Arabia Felix 
till the time of Ad al Motalleb grandfather of Mohammed. 


Abrahaly Ebu al Sabah al:Aſhram was the governor of Ta- 


man, under the king of Abaſſia, whoſe puniſhment we find 
mentioned in the tenth chapter of the Koran. He brought, 
| ſays the author of that book, an army with a great number of 
elevhants to the ſiege of Mecca; upon which came a cloud of 
birds, with the rage of thunder, upon him. Each of theſe 
birds had a ſtone in its beak, which it dropped with ſuch vio- 
lence upon the elephants, that they were pierced through ; nor 


did the vengeance end here, but, according to ſome, purſu- 


ed the viceroy into his maſter's dominions, where one of theſe 

fowls let iis ſtone fall upon his head, and killed him f. 
That Atz- TE Mihammedan writers generally agree, that Arzham, 
ham ling or Aſbamah Ebn /{bbar, the Najaſhi, or king of Ethiopia, 
of Fthio- curing Aſohammed's miſſion, did not only take under his pro- 
pia en- 
Sr | 
Moham- 
medan:im 
not proba 


ble. 


fNicera. Cairtisr & CIZDrEN apud Ludolph. ubi ſup. 
Noxxosus apad Phot. Simeon METAPHRASTEs apud Surium, 
p. 943, & alib pail Joannes As epiſc. TyuzoyrHaxes & Simeon 
epiſc. Beth Arſamenſ. apud Aſſeman. ubi ſap. p. 364---38;. 
Pxocop. de bel. Perfic, |. i. c. 20. Pacos ad an. 523, & alib. 
LME ECIVs, I v. p 133. Vid. etiam not eruditiſſ Cl. Afeman. 
ubi ſup. 381---385. Al Koran Mon AMMZ D. c. 105. & LE 
GRAN p, in diſſert. ix. | 


(00) This happened in the reign of the emperor Tuſtin, proba. 
bly about the ſeventh or eighth year of it, 4 C. 524, or 525, and 


not, as Theophanes and Cedrenus ſeem to intimate, 522, or 


523 (14). | 
(, Procopius attributes this famous exploit to Helleſtæus, Eleſ- 


baan's ion, whom he calls king of the Axamites, and is followed 


herein by cardinal Baronius. But as this notion has been over- 
thrown by Ludolpbus, as ſo noble an action ſeems more agreeable to 
the high encomia paſſed upon Eleſbaan, than the reign of his ſon, 


of whom the Abaſſine hiſtorians {ay but little, and as Meraphraſtes 
and Beth Arſamenſii poſitively affirm Ele/baan (that prince who em- 


braced chriſtianity after the v Rory obtained over a former king 
of the Homerites) to have taken vengeance on Dunaaz, we cannot 
but declare ourſelves of another opinion (1 5). 


(14) Fid not. Cl. Aman ad im efiſc. Beth Arſamenſ in bibl. 
Orient. p 3065. (15) Procop. de bes. Perfic. I. i, c. 20 Baron. 
ann. 523 mm: 30. Sim Metaphraſt. p. 939, & ſeq Sim. Beth Arſa- 
menſ. apud Aman. bibl. Orient tom i 39. 381----385. Ludolph hiſt. 
Aithiop 1 ii. c. 4. Vide & MS, Græcor. Menelog. apud Lambecium, 
J. v. p. 133. | | 

i tection 
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tection a conſiderable number of Mohammed's friends, who 
were driven out of Hejaz by the Koreiſb, but likewiſe became 
a convert to the new religion of that impoſtor. This conver- 


ſion, according to Mohammed En Abde'l Baki, happened 


in the ſecond year of the H*jra, though it is placed ten years 
higher by Abulfeda and Al Jannabius. Some learned men 
have, without any difficulty, admitted the truth of this relati- 


on, particularly Selden and Colameſius. But the abſurditics 


with which Ado] Bakides's narration, which by a very able 


Oriental critic ſeems to have been judged more accurate and 


better than any other, is ſtuffed, and the abſolute filence of 
the Ethiopians, as well as thoſe mathors who have written the 
hiſtories of the patriarchs of Alexdndria and the Saracens, on 


this head, will not permit us to come into ſuch an .opinion. 


That Atzbam, all his biſhops, preſbyters, monks, &c. ſhould 
allow that our Saviour foretold another great prophet to come 


after him, and that Mohammed was this prophet; that the 


Abaſſine biſhops and preſbyters, by citing it to the Najdſbi in 
favour of Mobammed, ſhould admit for genuine a paſſage of 
the New Teſtament not to be found there; and, to omit other 
points carrying with them the like air of probability, that, 
upon the ſight of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of 
the Koran, they ſhould all burſt out into a flood of tears, and 


be in the ſoreſt affliction; in ſhort, that they ſnould be con- 


verted to Moflemiſm by the Goſpel itſelf; theſe, we ſay, are 


ſuch glaring abſurdities, as can be ſwallowed by none but a 


moſt bigotted Mohammelan. And ſuch a train of remarkable 
effects muſt have folio wed a king of Ethiopia's embracing 


Aloſſemi ſin, thut the above-mentioned hiſtorians couid not have 
omitted taking notice of it; nay, the Mohammedan writers 


themſelves would undoubtedly have recorded many tranſacti- 
ons, the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch an event, which 


we find they have not ſo much as touche.] upon, had 


their prophet converted the king of Fthiopia, even be- 


fore the Arabs themſelves. It is to us, therefore, matter of 
great ſurpriſe, that the very learned M. Zdsiphils thould run 


himſelf into difficulties and er:ors, in order to cvade the au— 


thority of 4bd7*/-Batides and Abulfeda with regard to the in- 


troduction of Maſlemiſim into Hthiopia. The ſpirit with 


which the Koran was written, that is, a lying ſpirit ; the ge- 


nius of the Afchammedan writers, not only with the wort 
kind of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, but likewiſe addicted to 
romance and fiction in points a Miracted from religion; tete, 


we ſay, in conjunction with what has been juſt offered, a- 
mount to little leſs than a demonſtration, that this tory was 


zavented by the 17m, purely with a deſign to do ho- 
4 A 2 Nour 
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nour to M9 hammed and the Koran, For which reaſons we 


ſhall make no ſcruple to reject it intirely, with father Mar- 
racci i. 


Gabra-Meſkel, ſucceſſor to Eleſbaan, according to the E- 
thiopian poet ſo often cited by Ludolphus, was a prince who 


uſurpation greatly extended the limits of his dominions ; though we 
of the Za have no particulars of his cenqueſts. His ſubjects, how- 
gzan fami- ever, enjoyed the ſweets of peace a good part of his reign, 
hy extremely which proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, all the 


Hort. 


neighbouring nations being kept in awe by him. Procopius 
gives us to underſtand, that the emperor Fuſtinian entered in- 
to an alliance with him; but what hereupon enſued, we no- 
where find. The ſame author alſo relates, that even in 
Gebra- Meſkel's time the Axumites or Ethiopians were ſo little 
acquainted with the art of navigation, that they croſſed the 
ſtreights of Bal al Mandab in rude veſſels, conſiſting of no- 
thing but planks or boards faſtened together with ropes. This 
ſeems to have been chiefly owing to their want of proper 
materials for ſhipping, their maritime provinces affordin 

them ſcarce any thing of this kind, and the Romans being 
obliged, by a particular law, not to tranſport any naval ſtores 
into Ethiopia. Next to this pious king, for ſuch he is de- 
ſcribed by the Abaſſines, one Conſtantine aſcended the throne, 
and after him one Freſenna, whoſe name imports good fruzt. 


During the (Q) interval between Freſenna and Delnoad, who 


reign ed 


© Poxr ZEthiop- apud Job. Lodolph. hit. Zthiop. 1. ii. c. 4. 


ut & ipſe Lu Dol RH. ibid. Vid. & Procoy. de bel. Perfic. I. 
i. c. 9. l 


(Q] We are told, that about 4 D 836, Ethiopia groaned upder 
the complicated miſeries of war, peſtilence, and famine; that their 
armies were routed and put to flight, whenever they came in fight 
of the enemy. The Hbaſſines, continues this author, attributed 
theſe evils to the violence and indignities offered Jobn the metro- 
politan ſent them by James, the fiftieth patriarch of Alexandria. 


A knot of the nobility had before cabailed againſt this prelate, and, 


after bringing others o'er to their party, driven him out of the 


country) Under the influence, therefore, of the above-mentioned 


periuaſion, he was recatied and re eſtabliſhed. But the queen, who 
at that time held the reigns of government, raiſed new perſecutions 
againſt the 45a, and left him on'y the choice of being circum- 
ciled, or leaving the kingdom Je choſe to undergo circumci- 


ſion, and being ſtripped in order to the operation, had upon him 


by a ſingular miracle, ſay the Copts and Abaſſines, evident tokens 
that he had been circumciſed on the eighth day, We muſt here 
ebicrie, that as the church of aa acknowledges that of Alex- 

| | andria, 
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reigned about the year of the chriſtian æra 960, the Ethiopian 
hiſtory is ſo barren, as not to ſupply us with one article merit- 

ing any great regard. About this time the uſurpation of the 


Zagæan family commenced, the cauſe of which will hereafter 
be fully explained w. | 55 


* ABuLFEpa in vit. Mohammed. p. 24, 25, 26, 95, 96. edit. 
Oxon. 1723. EBn. SHounan. As o' T-BA KID. in hiſt. Habeſſin. 


=: 2. C. z. & c 3. Ar-JannaBivs in vit. Mohammed. Al- 
0 


ran Mo#AamMeED. c. 19, c. 29, & e. go. Al-WaxEDius apud 
An po'L-BAK ID. ubi ſup. SE LDE. de ux. Hebraic, p. 55 3, & alib. 
Co ron Es. in obſervat. ſacr. Jos. Lu bol r H. in comment. ad hiſt. 
Zthiopic. p. 223. et p. 284, & alib. Lupovicus MaxxAceius 
in prodrom. par, i. c. p, 2. 45. edit - Patavii, 1698, Vid. etiam Cl. 
GA. in Abulfed. ubi ſup. 


andria as its mother, it is ſubject to it in a particular manner, not 
having the liberty of electing its own biſhop, This ſubjection is 
as antient as the converſion of the Abaſſizes to chriſtianicy, and 
confirmed by that book of canons which they held in equal eſteem 


with the ſacred writings. The particular canon here hinted at 


will be inſerted when we come to the modern hiſtory of Abaſſia 


(16). 


| (16) Le Grand, differt. viii c. 9. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The hiſtory of the Arabs, and their antient ftate, 10 


Mohammed. 
I 
Deſcription of Arabia. 


H E independency moſt of the Arals maintained to Many eu. 
the downfal of the Roman empire, and the ſurpriſing thor s have 
conqueſts they made under Mohammed and his ſuc- taken great 
ceſſors, rendered their country ſo famous, that *tis Ro Ge 

no wonder many authors ſhould have taken ſuch pains to ember 


| ; bi- 
give an accurate deſcription of it. Ptolemy ſeems to have 64 ferns 


laboured this point more than any other : Diodorus Siculus, toe of 
Strabo, Pliny, with many more of the antients, in their ac- Arabia. 
— . CT counts 
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counts of Arabia, are likewiſe pretty prolix. But the Arab 
writers themſelves have been indefatigable on this head. 
They are very particular and minute, both in their hiſtorical 
and geographical relatiens; which would have met with a 
more general eſteem, had not the Arab genius, ſo ſtrongly 
tinctured with enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, and conſequently 
inclined to fable and romance, ſo eminently diſplayed itſelf 
through almoſt every part of thoſe compoſitions “. 
Whence A- Arabia, or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of it, was, 
rabia ſo from remote antiquity, called by the natives Arabah ; which 
called, name it till retains. However, we find it frequently ſty led 
| by their hiſtorians Gjazirah or Fezirat al Arab, the penin- 
ſula of the Arabs, Belad al Arab, the region of the Arabs, 
Diyar al Arab, the provinces of the Arabs ; and by many 
of the Orientals, Arabiſian. Amongſt ſome of the Syriac 
writers it ſeems to have gone under the appellation of Cu- 
fſhatha, and ſometimes in Scripture that of Cuſb, as we have 
already obſerved in the hiſtory of the Ethiopians. * Al- Mo- 
tarezzi, in the book Mogreb, derives the name of Arabab 
from Arbah, a diſtrict of Tehama, where Iſhmael dwelt, or, 
according to Saffoddin, a town in the neigbourhood of Mec- 
ca; and *Ebn Said * Al- Magrebi, in Abu'l-Fedah, from 
Ya'rab, the ſon of Kahtan or Foktan, and grandſon of Eber. 


But thoſe bid the faireſt for truth, who deduce it from a 
Hebrew original; the word arab or ereb having ſeveral ſigni- | 
Acations very favourable to ſuch a conjecture, For it imports, 
the weſt, a mixture, and merchandiſe, or trafick. Now that , 
the weſtern part of Arabia was at firſt called N | 
eretz arab or (A) ereb, the weſtern country, may be deeined . 
highly probable from hence, that its eaſtern provinces are ' 
2 ProL. in Arabia, edit. Oxon. 1712. Diop. Sic. I. ii. t 
SrRAB |. i. I. xvi. & alib. Pu IR. I. vi. c. 27. & alib. AgB UI FED. b 
deſcript. Arab. edit. Oxon. 1712. Vid. etiamSTEyn. ByzanT, v 
in voce X-pxxpo2a, & Hups. in præfat. ad vol. iii. geograph. vet. ſi 
Græc. min. Oxon. 1712. ; | | te 
| E:; 
(A) From hence, by the inſertion of an epenthetic N, comes the A 
word Erembi, the name of a nation mentioned by Homer and Strabg. 4 
Homer's ſcholiaſt and Bochart intimate, that the Erb, were the 5 
ſame pecp'e with the Trogledytes ; though they hkewiſe allow, 37 
that they might have been a branch of the Arabians. For a a 
more ample diſcuſſion of this point, we mult refer our readers to * 
 Bachart (1). . | R 
| | 0) 
(1) Hem Odi. A. v. 8; & /cheol. in loc. Strab, I. i. Bochari. a'r 
Pla. J. iv. c 2. Cc 29. 1 bic 


deno- 
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denominated in Scripture DT W Tz kedem, the land of 
the eaſt, Which if we admit, 110m JN arab naturally and 
eaſily lows Arabah. This notion ſeems the leſs liable to excep- 
tion, as Moſes bimſclf ſtyles the weſtern Arabia Arabah ; 
which gots a good way towards evincing, that from iis ſitu- 
ation it firſt received that name. Afterwards the Iſhmaelites, 


who were poſſeſſed of it, gradually reducing the other parts, 


carried the word Arabah along with them, and applied it to 
the whole peninſula. Some, however, think, that this tract 
might have aſſumed the name we are now conſidering, from 
that mixture of different tribes, which, they pretend, formed 
the Arab nation. In ſupport of this opinion it is alledged, 
that in Scripture the Arabs are termed a mingled peopie, and that 
the antienis enumerate many nations irihabiting Arab:a. But, 
as the paſſage of Scripture here hinted at does not appear ne- 
ceſſarily to denote the Arabs, as the various names given 
by the antients to the different clans of this region do nor 


abſolutely imply, that all thoſe clans had a different original, 


and as the beſt Arabian hiſtorians aſſert all their countrymen 
to be ſprung from two ſtocks only, perhaps our readers will 
allow a greater degree of probability to the former etymon. 
Laſtly, others deduce the name Arabab from the third ſigni- 
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fication of yy above-mentioned, becauſe the Arabs in very _ - 


early ages took their principal delight in merchandiſe or trat- 
fick; the gold, frankincenſe, myrrh, jewels, ſpices, and 


many other valuable commodities, either the natural pro- 


duce of their country, or brought. thither from India, 
prompting them thereto. Now, though it cannot be denied, 
that this carries a good appearance of truth, and that the 
facts on which it is founded are clear and inconteſtable; yet, 


as the moſt antient names of places ſeem chiefly to have been 


taken, either from thoſe of the firſt planters of colonies, 
builders of cities, &c. or ſome circumſtance in the ſituation, 
we are inclined to adhere to the etymon ſuggeſted by the firſt 
ſignification of N arab. The ſacred hiſtorian calls the 
territory, where the deſcendants of 7ektan ſettled, Keden, the 


e:ft ; which renders it probable, that in his time the name 


A:abah was not known there. T lis is ſufficient to invali— 
date what has been advanced in the point before us by 


'Ebn Said A.- Magrebi, which depends only upon an A. 


bran tradition, that can by no means ſtand in competition 
with Scripture. Neither ought we to be cenſured for 
deducing the moſt noted name of Arabia from the Hebrew 
tongue: for, that Moeſes uſes this very name, has been 
already obſerved ; that in early ages the Hlebret ard Ara— 


bie languages were the ſame, ſcems to be acknowledged 
by 
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by the frabs, when they make themſelves the deſcendants 
of Eber and Abrabam, the two great anceſtors of the He- 
brews b. 


The large Arabia, taken in its largeſt extent, lies between the twelfth 
extent of and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the fifty · third 
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and ſeventy-eighth of longitude, The greateſt length, or 
a line drawn from a point on the coaſt of the Red-Sea about 
125 S. of the tropic of Cancer to the extremity of cape 
Ras al Ghat, is above eleven hundred miles ; and its greateſt 
breadth, that is to ſay, the diſtance from the northern extremit 
of the deſerts of "A! Jazira to the ſtraights of Bab al 
Mandab, between thirteen and fourteen hundred. It is 
bounded on the weſt by Paleſtine, part of Syria, the iſthmus of 
Suez, and the Red-Sea, called by the Arabs the Sea Al-Kol- 
zůom ; on the eaſt by the Euphrates, the Perſian gulph, and 
bay of Ormuz ; on the north by part of Syria, Diyar-Becr, 
Jrak, and Khuzeſ/tan ; and on the ſouth by the ſtraights of 
Bab al Mandab, and the Indian ocean It grows narrower 
as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar-Becr ; and, 
by reaſon of the proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean, may be looked upon as a peninſula, and that one of 
the largeſt in the worlde, - 

Bur the limits of the proper Arabia are much narrower, 
as reaching no farther northward then the iſthmus which runs 
from Ailab to the head of the Perſian gulph, and the borders 
of the territory of Ciſa; which tract of land the Greeks 
nearly comprehended under the name of Arabia the happy. 

Here the Arabs have been ſettled almoſt ever ſince the flood. 
the eaſtern geographers make Arabia Petrza to belong partly 
to Egypt, and partly to Sham or Syria; and Arabia Deſerta 


b Got 11 notz ad Alfraganum, p. 78. & alib. Cl. GacniER 
in not. ad Abulfed. geogr. Arab. ſub init. CM BER L. Pho. 
hiſt. Sanchoniath. p. 367, ed. Lond. 17520, Exn Sarp Ar- 
MacREBI apud Abulfed. hiſt. cap. 4. Pocock. ſpecim. hift, 
Arab. 33. Alr-MoTRE7z1 in lib. Mogreb. ALFI&,uzaBADIUS, 
& SAF10DDIN. apud Cl. Pocock. ibid Gacn. diatrib. de Ara- 
bum & Arabiæ nomin. ſect. 1. Bux Tro. SCHINDL. aliique lexico- 
graph. Hebr. Gen. c. xxv. v. 6. job. c. i. v. 3. jud c iv. v. 
3. Deut. c. ii. v. 8. Ga cn. ubi ſup. ſect. 2. & 3. Jer. c. xxv. 
v. 20, 24. Ezek. c. xxx. v. 5. Diop. Sic. I. iii. STras. |. 
xvi. Plin. 1. vi, c. 28. & alib. Prot. in Arab. R. Sa Ap 1 As in vel. 
Arab. Pentat. Gen. c. x. v. 25. loc. ubi ſup. 39. Gree. ApuL- 
FARAG. p. 159. Gen. c. xxxvii. v. 25. Dionrs. Perieg. v. 927, 
&c. Boch. præf. ad Chan. Gen. c. x. v. 30. © GoL11 note 
ad Alfragan, p. 78, 79, &. ABuLFED, in deſcript, Arab. paſl. 
ut & ATWAL, KRANURN, Ras, ibid. N 3 


deſcribed by 
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they call the deſerts of Syria. But as the Arabs have for many 


ages reduced theſe two provinces, or kingdom, either by ſet- 
tlements or continual incurſions, the Turks and Perſians at 
this day include them in Arabiffan. The antients in like 
manner aſſigned different limits to this vaſt peninſula, Pliny 
extended it as far as the borders of Commagene, the north part 
of Syria, on account of the many Arabian colonies planted 


there by Tigranes; and Xenophon included in it the greateſt 


part of Meſopotamia. But Ptolemy, who gives us a more ac- 
curate deſcription, of Arabia, determines its dimenſions differ- 
ently from thoſe authors. 
Phara, between the Elanitic and Heroopolitan gulphs, or ra- 


ther a line drawn a little to the weſtward of this city near 


the diſtrict of Heroopolis, was its boundary on the ſide of Egypt. 
On the weſt it was terminated by Paleſt ine, part of Syria, the 
confines of Zgypr, and the Arabian gulph ; on the north by 


the Eupbrates, from the city of Thapſacus, near the borders 
of Palmyrene, to the diſtrict of Idicara in Babylonia; on the 


eaſt by the Chaldæan mountains, and the Perſian gulph; and 


on the ſouth by the Erythræan ſea. The ſame ſituation and 
extent, or nearly ſo, are aſſigned it by Diodorus and Strabs. 


Conformably to the ſentiment of the Arabs, this region may be 


deemed a peninſula, whether we conſider it as anſwering to 


the name of Arabia in its moſt uſual ſenſe, or as it is variouſly 


of the Mediterranean d. 


4 Dio. Sic. STRA. Pt ix. ubi ſup. Xenorn, in 4,4846. 1. 
i. ProL. in Arab. ArwaL, Kanun, RAsu, ABuLFED. Gor. 
&c. ubi ſup. 5 


() Sind or Sindia is that large tract comprehending all thoſe 


countries between India, Carmania, or Sigitan. On the ſouth it 


is waſhed by the ſea, which from thence is called the Sindian ſea, 


contiguous to the bay of Ormuz and the Indian ocean. Its metro- 
polis is known by the name of Man/zura, according to the eaſtern 
writers. The faden of the antients was ſo denominated from Sa- 
dia, where it was produced in vaſt quantities. The Arabs be- 
lieve the people of this region to be the poſterity of Cham (2). 


(2) Strab. paſſ. Abulfed, atud Schult. ubi ſup. Gol. in lex. & 
ad Alfragan p. 779, e 


Vor. XVII. 4B 


Ink 


According to him, the city of 


the antients, or, laſtly, as comprehending all 
that vaſt tract bounded almoſt intirely by the Euphrates, the 
Per fran gulph, the (B) Sindian, Indian, Red. Seas, and part 
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The firſt 


Arabia. 
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Tae firſt diviſion of the peninſula of the Arabs was into 
divifion of Kedem and Arabah, as we learn from Scripture. Kedem, or 


the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia Felix and Ara- 


bia Deſerta of Ptolemy, whoſe limits and extent we ſhall ſoon 
define from that geographer. Arabah anſwered to that coun- 


try called, from Petra its metropolis, Arabia Petræa by 


Prolemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its ſituation in reſpect of 
Italy, by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus by Stephanus and Procopi- 


16, according to Ortelius. Moſes ſeems to have determined 


the bounds of this kingdom with a preciſion worthy an ac- 
curate geographer, when he tells us, that on the ſouth it 
reached to the ſea of Suph, or the Red- Sea; on the weſt to 
Paran and Tophel ; on the north to Laban, Hatſeroth, and 
Di- Zahab, that is, to the borders of Syria; and on the eaſt to 


 Kadeſh Barnea, eleven days journey from mount Horeb. As 
Arabah imports the weſt, ſo Kedem does the eaſt ; and theſe. 
ſignifications agree with the ſituations of thoſe regions. The 


Arabic verſion makes Kedem to extend as far as Retem or Pe- 
tra, which runs counter to ſome other autizors. In one paſſage 
Moſes apparently comprehends Chaldæa under the name of 
Kedem ; but this will not overturn what 1s here advanced, 
The firſt inhabitants of Arabah, or the weſtern Arabia, were 


the Caſlubhim, deſcended from M. /raim, the Caphtorim, and 
the Horites, who occupied mount Seir, before they were ex- 


pel.c4 ſrom thence by E/au and his poſterity. Afterwards 
Iſmael and his deſcendants ſettled here; and laſt of all the 
Edomites, or Idumæans. As for Kedem, or the eaſtern 


Arabia, it was firſt peopled by the ſons of Foktan, who 


ate reputed the genuine Arabians; though in proceſs of time 


the [jomaelites ſpread themſelves over this country. That 


ſome of the Cuſbites alſo poſſeſſed themſclves of part of it in 
early times, has been already obſerved. The children of 


Abraham by his concubine Keturaò likewiſe contributed tow- 
_ ards repleniſhing it with inhabitants, as appears from the ſa- 


cred hiſtorian e. 


* Gac iE R. ubi ſup. Deut. c. i ver. 1. c. ii. ver 8. Gen. 
e. x xvi. ver. 6. Job. c. ver. 3. Jad. c. 6. ver. 3, Prin. l. v. 


c. 11. K. |. vi. C 34. STRAB, ubi ſup Pxocor ius. STEPHA- 
us. ByzanT, & OkTE: 1vs apud Gan, ubi ſup. Deut. c. i. 
ver. 4, PrTor. ubi fup. Arab, veri. Jud. e vi. ver. 3. & ver. 


33 Gen c xxx, ver. 1. GH. ubilup je. iv. ſub init. Gen. 
c. X. ver. 206—31.- c. XXXVl, v. 25. & c. XXV. ver. I=—19. 
GAR. ubi ſup. ſect. vi. | | 


Ptclemy 


time that diviſion has generally prevailed. In order, there- 4d it into 


| iſthmus of Szez, and the (C) Heroopolitangulph ; on the north 


the Scripture. The ingenious Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes it to have been 


been rendered ſo properly flags by our tranſlators, Exod. c. ii. ver. 
by Pliny. It may not be improper farther to remark, that the Yam 
But the Greeks, who took this name from the Phœnicians, rendered 


word Edom for an appellative. However, they ſeem to have been 


of the Greek and Latin authors expreſly aſſert, that this ſea was ſo 
denominated from one king Eyythrus, who could be no other than 


Of Dr. Shaw's notion, The caſtle and gariſon of Atjeroute are ſup- 
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Ptolemy ſeems to be the firſt who divided the peninſula we Ptolemy 
are now upon into three parts. Theſe he termed Arabia Pe- the firft 
træa, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Felix; and ſince his who divi- 


fore, to give our readers a ſuccin& idea of every one of ret partr. 

theſe provinces, we ſhall purſue the method he has obſerved, 

and deſcribe them upon the plan he has laid down f, 
Arabia Petrza on the eaſt was contiguous to Syria and Arabia 

Arabia Deſerta ; on the weſt to Egypt, or rather that neck Petrza. 

of land ſeparating Africa from Aſia, called at this day the 


to 


{ PToL in Arab. 


() The Heroepolitan gulph received its name from the city of 
Heroopolis bordering upon it. This gulph, the weſtern arm of the 
ſea A!-Ko!zom, is the Yam Suph, or Yam Souph, The weeay ſea, of 


ſo called from the variety of algæ and fuci, that grow within its 
Chanel, and, at low water particularly, are left in great quantities 
upon the ſea-ſhore. If this be admitted, the word Mo ſouph has not 


8. Ja. c. xix. wer. 6. nor juncus or juncetum by Buxtorf. The 
ſame worthy gentleman relates, that whilſt the ſurface of the ſea is 
calm, ſuch a diverſity of madrepores, fuci, and other marine vege- 
tables, preſented itſelf to the eye, that it is natural to take thoſe 
plants for a foreſt, under water, agreeably to what we find obſerved 


Souph was likewiſe denominated Yam Edom, or the ſea of Epom, 
by the antient inhabitants of the countries adjoining to it. For the 
ſons of Edom, having poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe parts, from their 
father Edom, called the gulph we are now upon the ſea of Eon. 


Yam Edom improperly ipubp « bunzooz, The Red Sea, miſtaking the 
well appriſed, that this name was not derived from any redneſs pe- 


culiar to the territory bordering upon the ſea of Evom ; fince many 


Eſau or Edom. Though there are {:veral thickets of the arundi- 
naceous plants, at ſome ſmall diſtances from the immediate banks 
of the Tam Souph, yet none are obſerved either upon them, or 

growing out of the ſea ; which is an additional argument in favour. 


4B2z | poled 
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to Paleſtine, the lake Aſphaltitis and Cæle- Syria; and on the 


ſouth to Arabia Felix. This tract was for the moſt part un- 
cultivated, the greateſt part of it being covered with d 
ſands, or riſing into rocks, interſperſed here-and-there with 
ſome fruitful ſpots. Petra, its metropolis, ſeems to have 
been denominated by the Hebrews Selah, both which words 


were of the ſame import in the Greek and Hebrew languages. 


St. Jerom intimates, that among the Syrians it went by the 
name of Rekem, and was the ſame town that we find in Serip- 
tura ſtyled Foktheel, Jeſephus calls it Arke and Ara teme, 
which Bochart takes to be equivalent to Rekem, as being onl 

that word with an article prefixed. Petra was the chief for- 
treſs of the Idumæans, Edomites, or Nabathæans, as already 
obſerved, and derived its name from its rocky ſituation. It 

was acceſſible only by one narrow path, wherein but few 


could go at once; which, with the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, 


rendered it almoſt impregnable (D). Authors, however, 
| „ differ 


poſed to occupy at preſent the ſpot of ground on which the antient 


Heroopo!is ſtood A | | $ 
(D) It will be found difficult enough to determine the fituation of 


Petra. Strabo places it three or four days journey from Fericbo, 


and five days journey from the foreſt of Palm trees, which was u 
the Red Sea. Pliny makes it to be fix hundred miles diſtant from 
Gaza, and an hundred twenty-five miles from the Perfian gulph. 


But Reland and Cellarius think, that the numbers have been chang- 
end, and that the true reading in the laſt author is an hundred 
twenty five miles from Gaza, and fix hundred miles from the 
Perſian gulph. Eufebius places Theman five miles from Petra, Car- 


caria a day's journey from the ſame ciy, and Flath or A:lah ten 
mile to the eaſt of it. Some geographers believe, that there were 
more than one Petra. St. Athanaftus diſtinguiſhes two, one in Pa- 
leſtine, and the other in Arabia The paraphraſts Jonathan and 
Ontelos alſo repreſent Rekem and Petra as two different cities. Je- 
ſepbus mentions Petra and Rekem in the country of the Amalehites, 
near which Haren died, and Petra in the land of the Midianites, 
though he ſeems to confound thoie two places. Petra, the capital of 
Arabia Petræa, is avpropriated to Paleſtine by the author of the 


antient Noritia eccleſaſtica, being the metropolis of what was 


(3) Shaw's geograph obſervat. in Egypt, Arabia Petræa, Sc p. 
342, 386, 387, & alib. Ed. c. x v. 19. c. xiii. v. 18, &c. 
Strab. I. xvi. Plin. |. vi c 2 3. Mel I. iii. c 8. Agat barchił. 
Cuid edit. Oxon p. 2. © Curt. | viii. c q. CI x c. 1. Phils- 


ffrat I. iii c. 15. Arrian. in rer. Indicar libro. p 579. edit. Blanc. 


Prid connect. of the hift, of the Old and New, Teft. Vol. i p. 10. 11, 
ed 2. | 1 8 | 


called 
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differ with regard to its fituation. It was ſeated in a plain 
full of gardens, and watered with fountains, but ſurrounded 
with rocks, according to Strabo. Pliny ſpeaks of it almoſt 
in the ſame terms. He favs, the Nabathæans inhabited the 
city of Petra, ſituated in a plain of about two thouſand paces 
over, watered by a river, and encompaſſed by inacceſſible 
mountains. But that it ſtood upon a ſteep rock, in a very 
dry and barren country, is intimated by Dio; with whom 


Herodian and the Nubian geographer in ſome ſort agree. 


For the former deſcribes the capital of the Agareni as ſtanding 


upon the point of a very high mountain; and the latter re- 


preſents the city of Petra as conſiſting of houſes dug or cut 
out of a rock. As great a diverſity of opinions, in this par- 
ticular, prevails amongſt the moderns. Some think, that the 
city of Karak, or Crak, lying on the confines of Arabia and 
Syria, inclining towards the north, is the antient Petra. Ac- 
cording to them, this fortreſs, for that the word ſignifics 


in the Syriac and Chald-e tongues, anſwers to the Characha 
in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the book of Foſhua, the 
Cbarac Moab or Charac Moba of Ptolemy, and the Charak- 
moba of Stephanus. Others make this city to be the ſame 


with Hagr or Hejr the capital of a diſtrict in the kingdom 


of Hejaz. And, laſtly, others believe Erratim, or Arreteb, 
a town in a northerly direction from Hagr near Krak or Ca- 


rach, to correſpond with the Petra of the antients. None 
of theſe notions ſeems remote from truth; though, by the 
aſſiſtance of A!- Makrifi, Bohadin, and the Nubian geogra- 


called the Third Paleſtine. Euſebius and St. Jerom alſo extend 
Paleſtine as far as the Red Sea, to Elath ; fo that with them it com- 
prehended Idumæa, and Arabia Petræa. But thoſe countries were 
looked upon as diſtin from Paleſtine in all the ages preceding Eu- 


ſebius. Laſtly, father Calmet ſuppoſes the Petra called Selah by 


Jſaiab, and the author of the book of Kings, to have been ſeated in 
the land of Moab, or the eaſtern part of Idumeza, and afterwards 
named Foktheel ; whereas the other, called Retem, was, according 
to him, ſituated in the ſouth dumæa, or Arabia Petræa, or the 
country of the Amalekites. The ſame author, together with M. 


Tillemont, alſo believes, that the Petra, ineffectually attacked by 


Trajan, which Dio had in view, appertained to Meſopotamia, and 


conſequently was different from the city we are now upon (4). 


(4) Strab. Plin Joſeph. Dio, in be. jam laudat. Cellar. geogr. 5 
ut. J. lit. c 14. Re and. Paleff. l. iii. p. 927, 928. Vid. etiam 
S. Script. pafſ. P. Auguſt, Calmet. in voc. Petra, ut D. Tiſien, in 


Traj. art, xxiv. þ 204. 
| plier, 
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ubi ſup. in voc. Caiacha. 
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pher, ſuch reaſons have been aſſigned for the laſt, as we think, 
cannot eaſily be anſwered &, 
IT cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a barren region {hould 
abound with large and populous cities; and therefore moſt 
of thoſe places, whoſe names have been tranſmitted down to 
us by Ptol-my, mult be conlidered as inſignificant and ob- 
ſcure. The principal towns appertaining to Arabia Petræa, 
taken notice of by Scripture, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
were Paran, Duma, Diblathaim, Dibo, Nebs, Bethmeon, 
Karioth or Ririotb, Nemrim, and Pithom. Paran, the Pha- 


ra of Ptolemy, that gave name to a famous deſert adjoining 


to it, was three days journey to the eaſt of Elath. Duma 
ſtood upon mount Ser, and, from what the prophet 1ſaiah 
intimates, was probably. a place of ſome conſideration. Di- 
bl.thaim, Dibo, Nebo, Bethmeon, Kirixth, and Nemrim, from 
ſeveral paſſages in the Old Teſtament, appear alſo to have 


been places of ſome note, though their ſituation cannot from 


thence be aſcertained. Heroapolis, on the weſtern extremity 


of the Arabian gulph, is by ſome ſuppoſed to be Pithom, built 


by the Iſraelites tor Pharaoh, during their ſervitude in Egypt, 
and the Patumos or Patumon of Herodotus. Be that as it 
will, it is certain the Septuagint and Coptic verſions counte- 
nance ſuch a ſuppoſition, the one rendering Goſhen Heroopolis, 
and the other Pethom. The generality of the antient geogra- 
phers have ranked this city amongſt thoſe belonging to Egypt ; 


but Herodotus was of another opinion. Haura, Zathag or 


Latha, and Zize, three modern places of this country, cor- 
reſpond tolerably well with the Auara, Zanaatha, and Ziza 


of Ptolemy ; but as for Lyſa, Gypſaria, Geraſa, and moſt, if 


£ Hm 2d a phyſical obſervations, &c. or an eſſay 


towards the natural hiſtory of Arabia Petrza, p. 377, 378, & ſeq. 


Joſ. c. xv. ver. 3. 2 Macab. c. xii. v. 17, Diop Sic. I. xix. 
STRAB- |. xvi, JosEPH. antiq. |. iv. c. 4, 7. & l. xiv. c. 9, & 
alib. paſſ Eusk B. & HI EKON. in Arkem. PLin. I. vi. c. 28. 
PToL. in Arab Petr. STEPH. BY Z AN r. de urb. in voc. Xaraxα,S•⸗¶. 
Dio, 1. Ixviii. p. 785, 786. HE ROD IAN. I. iii. p. 528. Ar HAN A8. 
epiſt. ad monach. SHARIF. aL Epr1s1, clim. iii. par. 5. Pros. 
I 5. 7. CALMET. in dict. bibl. voc. Petra. Jud. c. xi. ver. 3. 


2 Mac. c. xii. ver. 17. EusEB. onomaſt. urb. & loc. ad voc. 
II ra. 2 Kin. c. xiv. ver. 7. IsM. ABULFED. in Arab. GoLil 


notæ ad Alfraganum, p. 96, 97. Bochart. Phal. I. i c. 44. Bo- 


nbi. apud Cl. Schult. in ind. geographic. ad vit. Saladin. ut & 
iple Schurr. ibid. Univerſ Hiſt. vol ii. p. 132, & teq, Vide 


etiam Cur. Iys. I xxii.c 2. & 5. Bren. TuESs Aug. de ac- 
quiſ, ter ſan, EN HawkaL apud Abulfed, & ALB. Schurr. 


not 
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of Arabes, and Nabate!i, Nauatæi, or Nabatæ. They ex- 


12. Iſai. c. xv. ver 2. & c xxi. ver 2. Jer, c. xlviii Exod. c. i ver. 
11. LXX. in Gen c xlvi. ver. 28, 29. & INTER. EG YP r. ib. 
Gv1r. Bonjour. in monument. Coptic. ſet. 21. Heronor. I. 


of Egypt. For a further account of this peon'e, our readers may 


not all, the other villages and towns enumerated by that 
geographer, ſcarce any footſteps or traces of them are now to 
be ſeen b. | 

TRE moſt conſiderable nations inhabiting this tract, in the Nations of 
earlier ages, were the [/>maelites, the Nabatæi or Nabathe- Arabia 
ans, the Cedrei or Kedareni, and the Agareni or Hagareni Pettæa. 
(E). Of theſe the Imaelites were the moſt potent, if they 
did not comprehend all the reſt. The Nabathæans and Ke- 
dareni apparently deduced their names from Nebaroth and Ke- 
dar, the ſons of Iſbmael, and conſequently ought to be look- 
ed upon either as branches of the Iſhmaelites, or in all re- 
ſpects as the ſame nation with them. It is probable the 
deſcendants of Midian, one of Abraham's ſons by Keturah, 
ſeated themſelves in the neighbourhood of the Imaelites; 
ſince we find the ſame people called in Scripture IJſpmaelites 
and Midianites, Amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, 
the inhabitants of Arabia Petræa and Arabia Deſerta, at 
leaſt the bulk of them, for many ages, went by the names 
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tended themſelves, according to St. Jerom, from the Red | 
Sea to the Euphrates; and all the tract they inhabited 
was, from them, denominated Nabatæna; nay, fo numer- . 
ous were the Nabatheans, that we find them mixed with 

the Reubenites, Gadites, and people of Moab. The Ce- 

drei or Kedarent and Chanclei, ſeem to have been two tribes 

of them, the former o, which Cellarius places near the nor- 

thern confines of Arabia Felix. The Midianites made a ſet- 

tlement behind the Elanitic gulph, and incorporated themſelves 1 
with the Cufſhites. tt the Hagareni did not correſpond in- 

tirely with the Þmaelites, they muſt have been nearly related 


u ProrL. ubi ſup. STEPH, ByzanT. de urb. Hoare | 
apud Salma. in Solin. p. 344. Gen. c. xxi. ver. 21. Num. c. x. ver. 


ii. c. 158. Vide CELLas. geogr. ant. ] iv c. 1 par, 1. ſect. 7. & 
chart. geograph. Arab. a Sen. & Sar. ed. 


(E) To theſe we may add the inhabitants of the wilderneſs of 
Mahon, called in Scripture Mebunim, who bordered upon Gear 
and Pheran, and conſequently were ſeated in the neighbourhood 


have recourſe to the fourth volume of the wniwer/a/ hiſt ory (5) 


5 2 Chron, c. 26. wer. 7. Univerſ. biſt Tl. Ii”. p. 67. not. 


(G). 


to 
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to them. Kimech! inſinuates, that they were originally the 
children of Hagar by an Arab, after ſhe had left Abraham ; 
but others rather apprehend they aſſumed their name from 
the ſtony region they inhabited. Cellarius thinks, that at 
firſt they muſt. have been but an obſcure people, though nei- 
ther Trajan nor Severus could reduce their metropolis, ac- 
cording to Dio. Their territory bordered upon the land of 
Moab, as may be inferred from ſcripture. In after- ages, the 


names of all the nations here touched upon were abſorbed 


in that of Saracens, which continued famous for ſeveral cen- 
turies over the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the world. It is 
obſervable, that the TFeruſalem Targum ſtyles the Iſpmaelites 
Saracens, That the Arraceni of Pliny were the Saracent of 
Ptolemy and Diaſcorides, may be evinced by ſeveral argu- 
ments: 1. The ſame proper name has frequently an 8 and 
a vowel for its initial letters in different authors; as *Azpvdroo%; 
and Eanuvdnoo%, "ArdpaxomTo; and E 2y0paxowToy Te rav and 
Tesiravia, Tac v and DN, Apo- and Tapco, Ela- 
na and Selana, Samnite and Amnitæ, &c. 2. Ptolemy aſ- 
ſigns the ſame ſituation to the Saraceni, that Pliny does to 


the Arraceni. 3. They had both the ſame origin, and de- 


Some re- 
markable 
Places of 
Arabia 
Petræa. 


duced their names from that of the ſame city. This will more 
evidently appear from the account we ſhall give of the Sara- 
cens in the following ſeCtion i. ; 

BEFORE we leave Arabia Petræa, our readers will ex- 
pect us to touch upon the following remarkable places. 1. 
The town of Colxum or Kolzom, giving name to the ſea ad- 


joining to it, the Cly/ma, as may be ſuppoſed, of Ptolemy, 


which ſtood on the weſtern extremity of the Red ſea, near the 
ſpot where the preſent city of Suez was erected, and not far 
from the antient Hereopolis. Betwixt this place and Elath 
or Ailab was Eziongeber, a celebrated port in the reigns of 
Solomon and Fehoſaphat, called afterwards Berenice. 2. The 


promontory of Phara or Paran, betwixt the Heroopolitan 


1 Dion. Ste. J. ii. & i. Ovip. metam. l. i. ver. 61. STRAB. 
I. xvi. HMI. v. c. 11. I. vi. e. 28 & 1 xm. e. 17. Erir Ea. 
hæreſ xi 1 Macc, c. ix ver. 35. Sry Rn. Byz ANT. de urb. 
Proll. ubi ſupra Gen c. xxv. ver 18. & C. xxxvii. ver. 25, 27. 
HIEZON YM. in loc. Hebr. & alib. Pfal. Ixxxiii. ver. 6 & KRiucht 
in loc Dio ubi ſup. & alib. EUs EB. in voc, Madian. Pkocoy. 
de Bell. Perſ J. i. c. 17, 19. Marciax. HERNACLEO T. peripl. 


Sin. Arab Boch ak r. Phal. |. iv. c. 2. & alib, paſſ CRLLAR. 


geog. ant. | iii. c 14 TAG. HirgosoL. in Gen. c. xxxvii. ver. 
25. - Is. Cas au. in comment. ad Strab p. 32. col. 2. GAOGN. 
labi ſup. ſect 8, 9, & aliv. | | 

and 
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and Elanitic gulfs, on which ſtood the town of the ſame 
name. 3. The wilderneſs of Sur, extending from Paleſtine 
to the Arabian gulf, ſo celebrated in ſacred writ. 4. The 
deſert of Sin, which the Iſraelites enterd into after they had 
left that of Sur. 5. The wilderneſs of Sinai, which the ſame 
nation traverſed after the former. 6. That of Paran, termin- 
ated by Kadefhbarnea, on the confines of Canaan. 7. That of 
Zin, contiguous to the ſouth-weſtern part of [dumga, and ter- 
minated hy Nag. This may poſſibly have been the wilderneſs 
of ſolitude of Kadeſ or Cades, mentioned by the Pſalmiſt. 8. 
The mounts Caſius and Sinai, buth which were in Arabia, 
according to St. Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. q. The ſeveral 
ſtations of the Ijraelites here, on their march to the land of 
Canaa from £gypt, viz. Zalinona, Phunun or Fenon, Oloth, 
Jim, Abarim, &c. 10. Adra, in the northern part of te 
bia Petræu, an epiſcopal ſce, over which Proclus preſided at 
the council of Chalcedon, according to Lucas Holflenius, 11. 
Eluſa, which, according to the Feruſalem Targum, ſeems to 
have correſponded with Sur, and likewiſe the ſeat of a bi- 
| ſhop. 12. Bojtra, twenty-five miles from Adra, a town of 
| this region greatly honoured by Trajan, and called alſo Phi- 
lippopolis, from the emperor Philip, furnamed Aravs by Au- 
5 relius Victor. 13. Maca, a city taken notice of by a medal 
of Autoninus Pius, as governed by its own laws. We ſhall 
paſs over in ſilence here every thing relating to the Anmon tee, 
Moabites, Edomites or Idumæus, Anale bites, and AN. 9 
though ſettled in Arabia Petræa, ſince they have been already 
treated of at large in a ſormer volume of this hiſtory k. 


e Arabia Deferta was bounded on the north by the Euphrates, Arabia 
r which, bending its courſe eaſterly, ſeparated it from AZeſopo- Deſerta. 
h tamia (F ) ; on the. welt by Syria, Judæa, and Arabia Pe- 
pf rea ; 
e k GoL11 notz ad Alfragan p. 88, 144, 145. Prox. Hiero- 
In IM. CELLAR, &c. ubi ſup. Gen. c. xvi. ver. 7, 14. C. xx. 
vet. 1. C. xxv. ver. 18. Ered c. xy. ver. 22. c. vi. ver. 1. &. 
1 xvii. ver. 1. c. xix. ver. 1. Num. c. x. ver. 12. c Kili ver. 3, 4. 
„ c. 32. ver. 8. Deut. c. ix. ver. 23. Num. c. xxxiv. ver iv. 
2 Joſ c. xv. ver 3. Deut. c. xi. ver. 8. 1 King c. ix. ver. 26 c. 
7. xxii. ver. 49. C xiv. ver. 22. 2 Chron. c. xxvi. ver. 2. ML. 
14 I. iii. c 8. & Isaac. Voss. in loc. Jos EH. antiq. I. viii. c. 2. & 
5 alib. D1ep. Sic. STrRAB, STEPH. Brz ar. ubi ſup. Sax. 
. MAS in Solin. p. 344. Aur Vicr. Taro. Hizro050:. & Ly. 
* Cas HolsrEN Is, apud Cellar. ubi ſup. Auuian. Maece: |, 
= Xiv. c. 27. ed. Valeſ. Num. Antonin. Pii apud Palin aliiq; num. 
3 ant. apud Cellar. in loc. citat. 


(F It appears from Strabo, that all che Arab tribes bordering on | 
nd Vor. XVII. 4 C | | Meſepatamia, a | 
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træa; on the eaſt by Chaldea and Babylonia, or more pre- 


cilcly by a ridge of mountains dividing it from thoſe countries; 


_con'tines of Syria. The Agubent and Rhaabent were placed 
more ſoutherly, towards the frontiers of Arabia Felix ; and 


and on the ſouth by Arabia Felix, from whence it was like- 
wiſe disjoined by ſeveral ranges of hills. The Cauchabeni, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, inhabited that part of this province bor- 
dering upon the Eupbrates, as the Batanæi did that upon the 


by the Perfian gulf the Orcheni, Under the Cauchabeni, near 
the borders of Babylonia, the Æſitæ had their habitation ; 


and above the Rhaabeni the Maſani. In the interior part the 
Agi were ſeated ; and in the mountainous region, near 


| Chuldzra, the Morteni or Martini. All theſe nations, or ra- 


ther tribes, except the M/itz and Agræi, were very obſcure; 


but thoſe deſerving ſome regard, a word or two concerning 


The Eſitæ. 


them may not prove unacceptable to our readers |. 

Bochart ſuppoſes the Æſitæ to have inhabited that tract, 
where the holy and patient Job was ſeated. He believes, that 
Ptolemy wrote Aver Auſite ; and that Uz, the ſon of Nahor, 
ſettling here, gave name to the whole diſtrict. This notion, 
it muſt be owned, as well as the emendation that ſupports it, 
is not void of a good degree of probability ; for the ſeptua- 
gint verſion renders in the land of Uz * xa 'Avoiride, in the 
lend of the Auſitæ; and Haran or Charre, where Terah's fa- 
niily reſided, was on the oppoſite bank of the Euphrates, and 


conſequently in the neighbourhood of this place. Add to this, 


that the Chaldeans and Sabæans are repreſented as Fob's neigh- 
bours in Scripture; which circumſtance agrees extremely well 


with the country of the Aufite or Æſitæ, as being contiguous to 


Chaldæa, and having, according to Ptolemy, a city called 
Sabe ſituate in it. Further, Bux was Nahor's ſecond ſon ; 
and we find, adjoining to this territory, a diſtrict called Bu- 
ſitis, of which Elibu, one of Job's friends, was a native; 
and another of them came from Tema or Thema, a town of 


1 Prot. ubi ſup, 


Meſopotamia, from their way of life, were by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans denominated 4rabes Scenitæ. That roving people, whom 


ſome authors make the ſame with the Saracen and Nabatheans, 


diſperſed themſelves over ſeveral parts of Arabia Petræa and Arabia 
Felix, as well as through almoſt every diſtrict of this barren pro- 
vince (6), | 8 : | 
(6) Strab. I. xvi. p. 526. Plin. I. v. c. 24, & 16. CJ. wi. c. 
23. Vide etiam Chr. Cellar, geogr. antiq. l. iii. c. 14. p. 586, 587, 
594. | Ter 


Arabia 
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Arabia Deſerta, not very remote from hence: which con- 

ſiderations, as well as ſeveral others that might be offered, 

render it not a little probable, that the land of Uz, and the 

territory of the Auſitæ or Æftæ, were one and the ſame 4 

country w. If 
THE Agrei lay more weſterly, and even cloſe upon the TheAgrzi. 

ſkirts of Arabia Petrea ; which poſſibly may have induced 

ſome learned men to call them Agaræi, and make them the 

ſame people with the Hagareni above-mentioned, whom we 

have placed in Arabia Petræa. If this be admitted, they 

muſt have poſſeſſed a good part of Arabia, and been much 

more powerful than Cellarius is willing to allow them. Be 

that as it will, it is certain Pliny in the ſame paſſage takes no- 

tice of the Agræi and the City of Egra or Agra ; that, in the 

cabinets of the curious, antique (G) coins have been diſco- 

vered, with the words EEYE ATPEYE, Jupiter of Agra, or Ju- 

piter the protector of Agra, upon them; and laſtly, that the 

ſituation the Oriental geographers aſſign Hagr, a name not 

very remote from Agra, quadrates well enough with fuch. a 1 

ſuppoſition. But as it is not a matter of any great moment, 1 

whether the 4:r4i and Hagareni were the ſame people or not, | 

whether their territories were extenſive, or confined within 

narrow bounds, we leave our readers to take which ſide of 

the queſtion hey pleaſe * 955 


m Boc ANT. Phal. 1. ii. c. 8. LXX. in job 8 
& Ceriar. ubi ſup. Fx Ib. Srax ug iu. in Jobi hiſt. p. 50. 
Gen c. xxii. ver. 21. Job. c. xxxii. ver. 2. &c. " Ja cox. 
Ds Ba xx apud Reland. Palæſt. tom. ii. p. 933, & ſeq. Prin. 
I, vi. c. 28. Prox. ubi ſup. Mohan. Arrrac. in clim. ii. 
aſtronom. c g. ut & Gol. in loc. & lex, Arab, Vide etiam not. 
ad CnAIST. CELLAR. geogr. ant. I. iii. c. 14. p. 592. & ABU L- 
FED. in Arab. | 


(6) That the coins here mentioned belonged to this city, ſeems 
Plain, not only from the legend they exhibit, but likewiſe from 
the workmanſhip, taſte, and manner of them, fince they agree in- 
tirely with thoſe of the cities in the neig!; -hourhood of Palefline. 
They prove therefore Plixy's text to have been corrupted, and that 
this preſent Egra was originally Agra. That Fupiter ſhould have 
been honoured with ſuch an appel ation, will not appear ſtrange, 


when we conſider the Diana Ephefea, * . :, Apollo Cla- 
ius &c. of the antients 70. 


U oy we * 


mo (7) Faceh. de Barry atud Hadrian. Reland. Palæſt tom. 
„ I. p. 933, %. ide etiam Plin, Vacreb. &c. & Cellar, geogr. 
: ant. is c. 14. p 592. 
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It is very well known, that the antient Ituræans, E donates, 
Nabathzans, people of Kedar, and other nations ſettled in 
Arabia Petræa and Arabia Deſerta, led, for the moſt part, 
a wandering life, like their poſterity the preſent Bedowzens, 
without houſes, towns, or any fixed habitations. By far the 


greateſt part of both theſe provinces or kingdoms was a lone- 
ſome, deſolate wilderneſs, no otherwiſe diverſified than by 


' Plains covered with ſand, or mountains conſiſting of naked 


rocks and precipices ; neither were they ever, unleſs ſome- 
times at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain. The few vege- 
tables therefore, which they produced, mutt have been ſtunted 
by a perpetual drought, and the nouriſhment afforded them 
by the noQturnal dews ſufficiently impaired by the intenſe 
heat of the ſun in the day. Throughout the ſandy deſerts 
were found huge mountains of ſand formed by the violence 


of the winds, that continually blew over them in the day- 


time, though they ceaſed in the night. As for wells and foun- 
tains, they were ſo very rare in theſe parts, that it is no 


wonder they ſhould have occaſioned ſo much ſtrife and con- 


tention. However, notwithſtanding the natural ſterility of 
the tract we are now upon, thoſe vaſt plains of ſand above- 
mentioned were here-and there interſperſed with fruitful 


ſpots, which appeared like ſo many little iſlands ſurrounded 


by an immenſe ocean, as has been obſerved by Pliny. Theſe 
being rendered extremely delightful by fountains, rivulets, 


palm- trees, a variety of vegetables, and moſt excellent fruits, 
the ral, with thu lacks, encamped upon ſome of them, and, 


having couſumed every thing there, retired to others, as is the 
cuſtom of the Bedowe-ns at this day. Such fruitful ſpots 


were likes ſe frequent in Libya, and by the Zgyprians called 


jacent fertile region. A body of theſe croſſing the ſtraights 
of Bab al- Mandab, paſſed into Ethiopia, which from 


Auaſes or Abaſes, as we learn from Stralo. The barren part 
of Arabia Felix, bordering upon the Red-Sza, was, in like 


manner, interſperſed with ſuch Abaſes; which probably gave 


name to the Abaſeni, a nation ſettled there, and in the ad- 


them received the denomination of Abaſſia. This, notwith- 


ſtanding what has been advanced to the contrary by M. Lu- 


doiphus, appears to us much more likely, than that either the 
Arabs or Ethiopians ſhould have been called Abaſſines, from 


we know not what mixtwie peculiar to the former nation; 
for the very notion of ſuch a mixture is repugnant to the whole 


ftream of Oriental antiquity, and even to the ſacred writings 
themſelves, as our readers will cafily collect from ſeveral paſ- 
e a ſages 
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ſages of this hiſtory. It is certain the Nubians (H) a people in- 


habiting part of Lilya Interior, abounding with Abaſes and Ethi- 
opia, went antiently under the appcllation of Abaſeni; which 
adds no ſmall weight to our opinion That even the fruitful part 
of Arabia Feliz itfelf ſhould be called Azaſene, is not to be 
wondered at, fince it might as well derive this name from 
Arabia Petræa, as it did from thence that of Arabah or Ara- 
bia; for that Arabia Petræa was ſtyled Abaſene, appears from 
Herodian and Dio, who have given an account of Severns's 
expedition into this country, in conjunction with a coin of 
that emperor, having on tbe reverſe the word ABAEHNQON ex- 
hibited by Goltzius. And this takes off the whole force of 
the objection offered by M. Ludolphus againſt the etymon of 
Abaſenc o or Abaſſia here * o. 


* Hero. STrap. Mr. Prin. &e. paſſ. Su aw ubi ſup. 
STRAB. I. ii. & alib. Cas AUB. in Strab. I. xvii. p. 719. PLin. I. 
v. c. 25. Voyage au Grand Emir par le chevalier D' ARVIEUX, 
pail. Voyage de Arab. heur. p 121, 123, Kc. ScaLic.in 
comput ecclef. Æthiop. de emend. temp. 1. vii Sec beſore, p. 498, 
&. BaLTm. TeLLEzIus. I. i. c. 2, p. 5 J. LupoLyn. com- 
ment. ad hiſt. Ethiop p. 50, 51, 52. Nox xosus apud Phot. 
HESs TCA. in voc. NH- AR ISTOr. hiſt. animal. J. viii. 
c. 12. STEPe, ByzanrT, de urb. Prot. l. iv. c. 8. Grorc. 
ELMACIN\, hiſt. Sar. I. i. c. 17. Dio, ubi ſup. HEROD IAN. I. iii. 
c. 28. edit. Oxon, 1673. HuBERTVUS GolLrzius in theſaur. rer. 
antiquar. p. 217. edit. Gy. «626. 

(H) That the Nebians were a branch of the antient Ethiopians, 
appears from Ariſtotle, Ptolemy, and others; and that the Erhropr- 
ans were nearly related to the Egyptians, after conſulting Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus, and Strabo, no one can doubt. The Ethiopic and 
Egyptian languages therefore, in early ages, muſt have been, in a 


manner, the lame; which likewiſe may be immediately collected 


from the aforeſaid authors. Auaſes or Abaſes therefore was proba- 
bly an Ethiopic as well as an Egyptian word. Now, that the Arabic 
tongue antiently agreed with the Erhiopic, cannot wel! be denied, 


ſo uncommon an affinity betwixt them remaining to this day; 0 


taat Auaſes or Abaſes, may be conſidered likewiſe as a word uſed 
by the antient Habs. Theſe points add great weight to che con- 
. he: e propoſed (8) | 


(8) Heretor { 3. grab. I woit. Dio Sic. J. iii. Aritot. hiſt. 
animal J. viii. c. 12. Peel J. iv. c. 8. licſicb. in oc. N- 
ZE Tus. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Suid, Nonuoſfus apud Phot. Vide 


etinm Piin. ] wi. c. 29. 3 Lek Sar. c. 17. & Bockart. 
Phal. J. ii. c. 23 J. iv. c. 29, 
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Town er THouGHn Ptolemy has handed down to us a large liſt of 


Arabia 


the towns appertaining to Arabia Deſerta, our readers will 


Deſerta, be apt to conclude, from the foregoing obſervations, that 


Arabia 


few of them were places of any great repute. That geogra- 
pher makes Thapfacus on the Euphrates, a city of ſome note 
on account of the bridge over which Alexander and Darius 


marched their reſpective armies, its frontier on the fide of 


M ſopotamia; but Pliny and Stephanus think this town be- 
Jonged to Syria. Near the mountains ſeparating Arabia from 


| Chaldea, ſtood Themma, Thema, or Tema, ſo called from 


Thema or Tema the ſon of [hhmael, and mentioned in various 


paſſages of Scripture ; for the Iſhmaelites extended themſelves 
from the land of Havilah near the Euphrates to the confines 


of Egypt. Seba was upon the borders of Arabia Felix, and 
founded probably by Seba Abraham's grandſon ; ſince all that 
patriarch's children by Keturah, according to Moſes, moved 
towards the eaſt. Gadirtha, Auzara, Audattha, or Adittha, 
Balatæa, Pharga, Belgnæa, and the other antient cities fitu- 
ated along the banks of the Eupbrates, have long ſince diſ- 


appeared; unleſs we will allow ſome traces of Audattha, or 


Adittha, and Balatæa, to be ſtill viſible in the modern 
Haditha and Balladic. Anmæa, Idacara, and Fucara, to- 
wards the Perſian gulph, are equally obſcure; except the 
preſent Al- Kere ſhould be thought to bear ſome reſemblance 
to the two latter. Salma, Calathuſa, Arrade, Tedium, Oda- 
gena, Luma, Dumetha, &c. in the mediterranean parts; Ar- 
temita and Abara on the ſkirts of Arabia Felix; Thauba, 
Hrupa, Alata, Aurana, Chace, Barathena, &c. to the north- 
ward, never probably made any conſiderable figure, How- 


ever, that ſome memory of Salma ſeems at this day to be 


preſerved in mount Salma, of Dumætha in Dawmat-al-Fan- 
dal, of Auran in Auran, and of Alaia in Aladi, we think, 
cannot well be denied . 
Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two provinces 
or kingdoms juſt deſcribed; on the ſouth by the Erythrean 
ſea ; on the eait and weſt by part of that fea, together with 
the Arabiana and Perſian gulphs. In ſhort, it pretty nearly 
anſwered to that tract, which is looked upon as the proper 
peninſula of the Arabs by the Oriental geographers. Strrabs 
tells us, that in his time it was divided into five kingdoms, 
which well enough correſponds with the diu ion f the pro- 
per Arabia into five provinces by the eaſtern writes. Theſe 


? Prot, ubi ſup. Asi. I. i. p. 116. & l. iii p. 168. TRAN. 
I. xvi. Prin. I. v. c. 24, STEPH. Brzan r. de urb. 
chart, geograph. Arad a Sex. Sal Ke. ed. 


Vid. etian 


Provinces 
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provinces are Yaman, Hejaz, Tehamma, Najd, and Yamama ; 


to which ſome add Bahrein, as a ſixth. But the more exact 


make this a part of Jràt, and therefore come nearer to an 
agreement with Strabo. However, others reduce them all 
to two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laſt including the three pro- 
vinces of Tehamma, Najd, and Yamama. The principal na- 
tions taken notice of by the antients as ſettled here were the 
Sabæi, Gerræi, Minzi or Minnæi, Atramitæ, Maranite, 
Catabani, Aſci tæ, Homeritæ, Sappbori tæ, Omanitæ, Sara- 


ceni, Nabathæi, Thamydent, Bizomenæ, &c. As the limits 


and ſituation of theſe nations cannot be determined with an; 
manner of preciſion, we ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible in the 
particular geography of the Happy Arabia 1. 


3 


Tu E Sabæi ſeem to have poſſeſſed a very conſiderable terri- 3 Sabei. 


tory in the ſouthern and beſt part of this peninſula. Their 
country was greatly celebrated amongſt the antients for the 


vaſt quantity of frankincenſe it produced. Saba or Sabæ, its 


metropolis, according to the antient geographers, ſtood upon 


2 hill, at no very conſiderable diſtance from the Red- Sea, be- 


ing a large, opulent, and ſtrong city. It was defended by a 
a caſtle, and, has been ſuppoſed by many learned men, to- 
gether with the Arab nation in general, the reſidence of the 
queen of Sheba. However, provided we allow the modern 


Mireb, in the province of Hadramaut, to correſpond with 


the antient Saba, this laſt muſt have been ſeated more to the 


ſouth, and near the coaſt of the Erythrean ſea, or, as it is 


now called, the Indian ocean. And that the modern 1areb 
anſwers to Saba, mult be admitted at leaſt extremely probable 
from Pliny, who, together with Strabo, mentions Mariaba or 


Meriaba, the ſame words apparently with Mareb, as the capital 


of the Sabæi, but is intirely ſilent as to the city of Saba. 
According to the eaſtern geographers, the town of Mareb or 
Marab is ſomething above three days journey from Sanaa 
the capital of Yaman, in an eaſtern direction. From the 
ſame authors it alſo appears, that Saba was originally the 
name of a diſtrict, as well as a city, which could only be 
deemed a ſmall part of the kingdom of Yaman. But 
that this diſtrict ſhould have been always confined to the 
province of Hadramaut or Shibam, if not a part of it, 
as they ſeem to infinuate, cannot be allowed; ſince frank- 
incenſe, for the production of which the territory. of the 


q ProL. ubi ſup. STras. |. xvii. p. 1129. Gol ii not ad Al- 
fragan. p. 78, 79. Heropor. Dion. Sic. AcarthHarciiD. 
Cxipd. Mer. Prin. SrEPH. PYzante. Makcian, HaracitormT, 
AcaTHEM. aliique antiq. ſcript. pafl. 
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the Sabæi was ſo famous, is only found in the province of 
Shihr, different from that of Hadramaut. The Arabs aſſert 
both the town and diſtrict to have been ſo denominated from 
Saba the ſon of Jexhab, and grandſon of Foktan, whoſe 
name imports to lead into captivity, becauſe he was the firſt 
who reduced men to a ſtate of ſervitude. Pliny makes the 
Perfian and Arabian gulphs the eaſtern and weſtern bound- 
aries of this nation. The maritime towns were Marana, 


Marma, (I) Corolia, Sabatha, &c. and inland cities Naſcus, 


Cardaua, Carnus, &c. Rhegama or Rhegma, founded proba- 
bly by Raamah the fon of Cuſb, ſeated on the Perſian gulph, 
ſeems likewiſe to have appertained to the Satæir. 

TRE Gerræi and Minæi, according to Strabo, brought vaſt 
quantities of frankincenſe, and other kinds of perfumes, from 
the upper or ſouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the ſea-ports ; 
which is a ſtrong preſumption of their being two tribes or 
cantons of the Sabæi. We find the towns of Bilæna or Bil- 
bana, Gera, and Magindana, mentioned by Ptolemy as be- 
longing to the Gerræi; and the Minæi, a powerful nation, 
joined with the Gerræi by Diodorus and Strabo. The laſt 
author calls the region of the Minæi, Minæa or Meinæa, and 
makes its northern frontiers ſeventy days journey from Jilab. 
Its principal city was Carna or Carana, cailed, as ſhould ſeem, 
Carnus by Pliny, and placed by him in the country of the 
Sabegi; which brings no ſmall acceſſion of ſtrength to what 
we have juſt advanced. Some authors take notice of the 
Charmæi as a people contiguous to the Minæi and Gerræi, 
but deliver nothing of moment concerning them. 

As for the Atramitæ or Adramitæ, they undoubtedly inha- 
bited part at lealt of the province at this day named Hadramaui 


Diop Sic. I. iii. AcaTHARCH1D. CID peripl. p. 63. Pros. 
abi up Dios vs perieg v. 927, &. Gol.11 votæ ad Alfraganum, 
p. 3%, 87 Geogr Nub clim. ii. par. 6. & alibz. PD iob. Sic, 
Lui Sri. 1. Ki. | | 


( T: is poſſible that this town might be ſeated on ſome part of 
the Red ta abou. ding with coral, eſpecially ſince that ſea was fa- 
mous« for the production of this marine vegetable; which if we ad- 
mit. it nay appear provad'e, that Corolia, received its name from 
the 70% in its reigbbourh god, Notwithſtanding what has been 
advanced by P/iny, the word coral ſeems to be of Oriental e xtracti- 
on. For Om: no wary fimifies à rhorn, @ neltle. a thiſtle, 
Ac. which are vegetables, and conſequently bear ſome analogy to 
cor a] Some may perhaps imagine that coral was ſo denominated 
from the town we are here ipeaking of (9 , 


(g) Plir. 1. xxxii. c. 2. Schind pentaglot. in voc. . of 
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er Hadremutts, and were a tribe of the Sabæi. 
opolis was called Sabota or Sabatha, as may be in- 

ferred from Pliny and Ptolemy; beſides which the port of Cane, 


at the ſouthern extremity of Arubia Felix, belonged to them. 
Tus, or Shibam, and Terim, are now the principal towns 


and rendered almoſt — its — 
It goes likewiſe under the name of Hadramaut amongſt the 
Arabs, lies in about 13 30 N. latitude, and is ſeven days jour- 
ney from Aus. The province was denominated Hadramaut 
from one of the ſons of f Fobtan, whoſe deſcendants firſt peo- 
pled it. Shibdm and Tezim were alſo the names of two tribes 
who founded, and ſettled themſelves in, the cities ſo called, 
as we learn from the Arab hiſtorians. Ebijma, Dama, E-. 
gillæ, Trulla, Mephath, and other places fixed by Ptolemy 
here, deſerve not the leaſt attention ©. 


Tuns Alaranite or Maranenſes muſt have been in the neigh- The Marg- 
bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- nitz. 


tend to aſcertain their ſituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Mara or Anares of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of ſome of the Oriental * 


Cellarius makes the Catabani a people 


rendans, Catabani and Gebanite, had many towns, particularly 
Nagia and Tamna that contained ſixty- five temples. Tamna 
muſt have been the ſeat of ſome Arab prince governing the 
Catabani, according to Strabo; from whence we may conclude, 
that they inhabited the province of Tehama ſtretching out as 
far to the ſouthward as the city of Aden. Golius ſays, that 
the word ſignifies a violent heat; and that the country was 
ſo denominated from its being greatly expoſed to the ſolar 
rays, whoſe heat there is very intenſe. But as many other 
places in Arabia were ſubject to the ſame inconvenience, our 
readers may poſſibly ſuppoſe it rather to have deduced its name 
from Tema the ſon of Iſbmael, whoſe poſterity in proceſs of 
time might ſettle themſelves in it. This ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by Almotarez zi, who ſays, that Iſhmael himſelf reſided in 
Araba a diſtrict of Tehama. Tebala, the capital of Tehama, 
a town of conſiderable note, built by Tebala th the ſon of Midi- 


©PLin. ubi ſup. Shots. ibid. Gor.11 not. ad Alfragan. p. 82. 
Proll. |. viii. Cornopin &. Ern Jop x. apud Gol. ubi he. P- 
$4. Pror. r. I. vin. 
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name imports ts /cad into captivity, becauſe he was the firſt 
who reduced men to a ſtute of fervitude. 
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we Da juſt advanced. 


Sabatha, &c. ond inland cities Naſcus, 
Cardaua, Carnus, &c. Rhegama or Rhcgma, founded proba- 
bly by Raamab the lon of Cub, ſeated on the Perſian gulph, 
leems likewiſe to have appertained to the Satæir. 

ThE Gerræi and Minæi, according to Strabo, brought vaſt 
quan: ities of frankincenſe, and other kinds of perfumes, from 
the upper or ſouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the ſea- ports; 
which is a ſtrong preſumption of their being two tribes or 
We find the towns of Bilæna or Bil- 
bana, Gera, and Hagindana, mentioned by Ptclemy as be- 
and the Minæi, a powerful nation, 
joined with the Cerræi by Diodorus and Strabo. | 
egion of the Minæi, Minæa or Meinæa, and 

iakes its northeintfontiets ſeventy days journey from Jilab. 
Its principal city was Carna or Carana, called, as ſhould ſeem, 
ia 118 by Plin *, and placed by him in the country of the 
; which brings no ſmall acceſſion of ſtrength to what 
Some zutaors take notice of the 
CoHarmawt as a veople contiguous to the Miuæi and Gerræi, 
bur deliver nolhlng of moment concerning them!. 
It or Auramitæ, they undoubtedlv inha- 
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or Hadramutta, and conſequently were a tribe of the Sabæi. 
Their metropolis was called Sabota or Sabatha, as may br in- 
ferred from Pliny and Ptolemy ; beſides which the port of Cane, 
at the ſouthern extremity of Arabia Felix, belonged to them. 
Xibdn, or Shibam, and Tezim, are now the principal towns 
of Hadramaut, both of them about a day's journey from the 
Indian ocean. Shibgm ſtands upon a rough and rocky moun- 
tain of the ſame name, is fortified with a citadel of great 
ſtrength, and rendered almoſt impregnable by its ſituation, 
It goes likewiſe under the name of Hadramaut amongſt the 
Arabs, lies in about 13% 30 N. latitude, and is feven days jour- 
ney from Aden, The province was denominated Hadramaut 
from one of the ſons of Foktan, whoſe deſcendants firſt peo- 
pled it. Shibàm and Tezim were alſo the names of two tribes 
who founded, and ſettled themſelves in, the cities ſo called, 
as we learn from the Arab hiſtorians. Ebijma, Dama, - 
giſtæ, Trulla, Mæphath, and other places fixed by Ptolemy 
here, deſerve not the leaſt attention t. 

TRE Maranitæ or Maranenſes muſt have been in the neigh- The Mars- 
bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- nitz. 
tend to aſcertain their ſituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Mara or Amare of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of ſome of the Oriental geographers ». 

Cellarius makes the Catabani a people of good ll The Cats. 
on; which is confirmed by Pliny, who tells us, that the La- bani. 
rendani, Catabani and Gebanitæ, had many towns, particularly 
Nagia and Tamna that contained ſixty- five temples. Tamna 
muſt have been the feat of ſome Arab prince governing the 
Catabani, according to Strabo; from whence we may conclude, 
that they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretching out as 
far to the ſouthward as the city of Aden. Golus ſays, that 
the word ſignifies a violent heat; and that the country was 
ſo denominated from its being greatly expoſed to the ſolar _ 
rays, whoſe heat there is very intenſe. But as many other 
places in Arabia were ſubject to the ſame inconvenience, our 
readers may pofſibly lupi zoſe it rather to have deduced its name 
from Tema the ſon of Let, whole polterity | in procets of 
time might ſettle themſelves in it. This feems to be confirm- 
ed by Almatarez zi, who ſays, that Imael himſelf reſided in 
Araba a diſtrict of Tehama. Tebala, the capital of Tehama, 


a town of conſiderable note, built by Tebala the ſon of Midi- 


Prin. ubi ſup. Prot. ibid. Gor.11 not. ad Alfragan. p. 8 
v Pror. l. viii. CorBopin &. EB Joux. apud Gol. ubi i lap a 
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au, ſtands in the road from Mecca to Sanaa the metropolis 
of Taman &. | 

Tre Aſcite poſſeſſed all that tract about the promontory 
Syagrus, the cape Ras al Ghat of the moderns, including, as 
ſhould feem, part of the provinces of Oman and Mahra. 
Nay, they muit have ſpread themſelves much farther, if we 
ſuppoſe Haſec, a maritime town on the coaſt of Hadramaut, 
to have been ſo denominated from them, whether any traces 


of the Aſcite are ſtill viſible in Maſtat an Arab town on the 


bay of Ormuz, a little above a degree north of the extremity 
of cape Ras al Ghat, and almoſt under the tropic of Cancer, 
we mult ſubmit to the judgment of our curious and inquiſitive 
readers | 

Ptolemy mentions the Homerites as a nation ſeated in the 
ſouthern part of Arabia Felix, and bounded on the eaſt by 
the Adramite, or province of Hadramaut. His Arabiæ Em- 
porium he likewiſe places in their country, as Pliny does his 
Maſſala. 


different names of the ſame nation, and are countenanced 
herein by the Oriental hiſtorians. 


the whole country of Taman. 
Hamyarites, or Homerites, was at length tranſlated from the 


princes of Hamyar to the deſcendants of Cahlan his brother, 
We find | 
them ſtyled /mmireni, by Theodorus Lector, and Theophanes | 
 Byzantius gives them the name of Ethiopians, inſinuating 
them to be the Macrobii of Herodotus, which yet we are by 
They made a great figure a- | 
mongſt the antient Arabs before the time of Mohammed, as 
will more fully appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory *. 


yet they all retained the title of king of Hamyar. 


* C:LLAR. ubi ſup. p. 598, 599. PLin. Prot. STEPH. Brz- 
ANT. ubi ſup Gor 11 not. ad Alfragan. p. 95. KEILER Aus in lib. 
de etymis locor. apud Gol. ubi ſup. p. 85. Geogr. Nubienſ. & 
Yacur ibid. ALmoraREezz1 in 4/ogreb apud Cl. Pocokium in not. 

vw Prol. & ABuLFED. in Arab. 


Prix. & Pro. ubi ſup. GoLivs in Alfragan. p. 86, 87 Poc. 
ſpec. hiſt. Arab p 65, 66. PB ILOSTORCIVs. I. it. num. 6. & l. 
iii. num. 4. TM EODbO RVS LECTOR, |. ii. p. 567. TREOFHA NES 
Brzanrius in excerpt. de legat. Vid. & C&LLas, ubi ſup. p. 
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Some authors make them the ſame people with the 
Sabæans, whilſt others, conſider them in a different light. For | 
our part, we look upon Saber and Homeritæ to have been 


For theſe inform us, that 
the Sabeans were called Hamyarites from Hamyar the ſon of | 
their great anceſtor Saba; and that they ruled over almoſt | 
Though the kingdom of the | 
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Tux Sapphoritæ of Ptolemy cannot be conſidered as a peo- The Sap- 
ple diſtin from the Homerites, notwithſtanding the authority phoritæ. 


of Ptolemy and Ceilarius. They were only the citizens of 
Sapphar, or, as Pliny has it, Saphar, a city of note in the 
dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy aſſigns this place a po- 
ſition nearly agreeing with that of the preſent Sanaa, which 
we cannot help looking upon as extremely probable, eſpecially 
as Saphar is affirmed to be the metropolis of this country by 
Pliny. The Arabs believe, that all the mountainous part of 


the region producing frankincenſe went, in the earlieſt times, 


by the name of Sephar ; from whence the excellent Golius 
concludes this tract to have been the mount Sephar of Moſes. 
A ſtrong preſumption of the truth of which notion is, that 
Dhefar, the ſame word with the modern Arabs as the anti- 
ent Saphar, is the name of a town in Shihr, the only province 
of Arabia bearing frankincenſe, on the coaſt of the Indian o- 
cean, five paraſangs from (K) Merbat, as we learn from Safi- 
eddin, who likewiſe informs us, that this thuriferous mountain- 
ous country of Dhafar is about three days journey long, and 


of an equal breadth. Bochart therefore deſerves little regard, 


when he intimates, that the Meſba of Moſes was the Muza of 


Ptolemy, or the Mocha of the moderns, a celebrated port 


of the Red Sea, about four or five days journey from Dhafar ;fince 
this is much too narrow an extent of territory to receive all 
the poſterity of the thirteen ſons of Fottan, as we are aſſured 


by MAoſes the tract between Meſba and Sephar did. For 


which reaſon we cannot help preferring the ſentiments 


of R. Saadias and R. Abraham Zachutus, who aflert 


Maſba to be Mecca; eſpecially ſince it is a point agreed 
upon by the Arabs, that /e/ha was one of the moit antient 
names of Micca. Some authors believe, that in early times 


there ſtood a city called Dhafar or Saphar, the Arabic let- 
er E frequently anſwering to the Hebrew D and Greet EZ, 
In the neighbourhood of Sanaa, and others, that Sanaa itſelf 


(K) A paraſang is about three miles. Eight paraſangs, according 


to Abulfeda, or twenty four miles, make a ſtation, or a day's jour- 
ney. Bur the Nubian geographer ſays, that a ſtation conſiſts of 
Luirty miles (to). e | | 


(15) Abalfed. Grozr, Nab. 
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went formerly by that name; which in a great meaſure con- 
firms what we have juſt advanced 7. 
We find the Omanite taken notice of by Ptolemy, and 


Omanum their chief city repreſented by him as one of the moſt 


coniide. ble places in Arabia. It cannot he doubted but the 
Cman of Aifragarus, and capital of the province of the ſame 
name, the common boundary of Yaman and Bahrein, is the 
Omanum of Ptolemy, and the country, in which it is ſeated, 
the {iitrict of the antient Omanite, From whence it appears 
extremely probable, that they were un er the juriſdiction of 
the Hcomerites, and conſequently ought to be looked upon as 
a Clan of that people. The citadel of Oman is defended by a 


ſtrong pariſon of Arabs. Either the tract itſelf, or the me- 


Je Sara- 
cens. 


tropolis, ſeems alſo to have been called antiently Sohar ; but 
at this day the former is denominated Oman, and the latter 
Sohar. The province of Oman itretches itſelf out three hun- 
dred miles on the coaſt of the Per/ian fea, which is there 
called the ſea of Oman. In the time of Ptolemy, Omanum, or 


Sohar, was a famous mart, but has been in a manner deſert- 


ed by merchants for ſeveral ages ? 


THz Saracens or Nabotheans poſſcſſcd that part of Arabia 


Felix bordering upon Arabia Petrea and Arabia Deſerta ; 
but what extent this territory was of, we no where find. 
Contizuous to them the antients placed the Thamudent, Tha- 


 muditz, or Thamydent, a people alſo mentioned in the Koran. 


Diodorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Thamydeni inhabited 


part of the coaſt of the Arabian gulph; and Pliny intimates 
their principal city to have been named Badanatha, In fine, 


Golius believes them to have occupied a good part at leaſt of 


the province of H-j4z, and particularly that diſtrict wherein 


Hagr, or Al Hjr, the Egra or Agra of Stephanus and Pto- 
lem, is htuated ; which, as well : as other conſiderations that 


q Prot. &CriLan. ubiſup. Prix. I. vi. c. 23. & |. xu. c. 
14. Anti peripl mar. Erytht. Gen. c. x. ver. 30. R. 
Saanlas in vert Arab Pentat. Pococs. in ſpec. hiſt. Arab. 


à pud GagN. ubi up. ed. SAaF1ODDIN. in lex. geographic. 


Bocr ART. Pnal. p 162 RR ABkan. ZACHUTUS & SAablas 
apud Boch AR r. NG Gol. ubiſup p. 84. . 
„ Prot: ip \rab. GoL11 notæ ad Aifraganum, p. 80, 61. 
Geogr. Nabienf. & „ philoſophy: Xiraſita in clim. ii. 


L) The Thamydent were the tribe of Thamid ſo famous amor gſt 
che Hab writer® of whom we ſhal! have occaſion hereafter fre- 
quently to ipear (11). | 
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might be offered, plainly evinces them to have been nearly 
related to the Saracens and Nabathæans, if not intirely the 
ſame people with them 5 | 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that in the neighbourhood of the The Bni- 
Thamydeni were likewiſe ſeated the Bnizomene, who lived zomenz. 
upon wild beaſts taken in hunting. In their country ſtood 
a temple held in the higheſt veneration amongſt all the Arabs. 
It is probable this temple was ſacred to /fis, as Diodorus re- 
lates an iſland near the Bn:zomenean coaſt to have been more 
immediately under her protection. Theſe likewiſe muſt have 
been ſettled in ſome of the maritime parts of Hejaz, but their 
ſituation, for want of ſufficient light from antient hiſtory, 
cannot now be exactly determined. However, we doubt not 
but they appertained to the Nabatheans, as well as their neigh- 
bours the Thamydent d. 
We might here mention ſeveral other nations, or rather 
tribes, taken notice of by the antients as appertaining to Ara- 
bia Felix. But ſince theſe either coincide with ſome of the 
Ethiopic cantons already deſcribed, as the Troglodytes, &c. or 
may be conſidered as branches of the Saracens, Nabathzans, 
Sabeans, Homerites, &c. our readers will excuſe even a bare 
_ enumeration of them. The ſame may be ſaid of that large 
catalogue of obſcure and inſignificant towns and villages be- 
longing to theſe tribes, to be met with in Prolemy, of which 
that geographer himſelf had no idea. However, they will 
not diſpenſe with an omiſſion of certain towns and ſea- ports 
of Arabia hitherto paſſed over in ſilence, that were held in 
good repute by the old geographers and hiſtorians c. 
| Nyſa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, near the con- p,,,,,t_ 
| TY fines of Egypt, famous for the education of Bacchus, who 45le places 
from thence, and his father Jupiter, received the name of ix Arabia 
t Dionyſus. Arga and Badeo, two maritime cities in a ſouther- Felix. 
ly direction from Ny/a, had royal palaces, in which the ſo- 
vereigns of the country ſometimes reſided. Pudui we find 
eſteemed by Ptolemy as one of the principal places of Arabia 
Felix. Muſa or Muza was a celebrated empory and harbour, 


to which the Arab merchants reſorted with their frankincenſe, 
as ſpices, and perfumes, The beſt authors take the modern 
I Mocha or Mot ha to correſpond with the antient Muſa ; but, 
5 in our opinion, Moſa, at preſent a fmall, but handſome, 

Y town near ten leagues from 4Zokba, ſeems to bid the faireſt for 
f JF that antient mart. This does not only appear from the very 
„ 
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creat affinity, or rather identity, of their names and fitua- 
tion, but likewiſe from hence, that Moſa is the rendezvous 
and thorough-fare of the fruits which come from the moun- 
tainous parts of Arabia, a circumſtance well enough ſuiting 
with what the antients have related of Muſa. Be that as it 
will, we cannot well deny, that ſome traces of Muſa are till 
preſerved in Moſa ; eſpecially, as Pliny intimates, the Arab 


- merchants to have brought in his time vaſt quantities of the 


produce of their country to the former place. Ocelis, ac- 


cording to Pliny and Arrian, ſtood upon the ſhore of that 


narrow ſea, called by the moderns the ſtraights of Bab al 
Mandab, and ſupplied the merchants with freſh water in their 


Indian voyages. Arabic Emporium has been already menti- 


oned, and will be deſcribed when we come to ſpeak of the 
city of Aden, which is ſuppoſed to anſwer to it. The port of 
Moſcha our readers will probably place upon the ſpot occu- 
pied at this day by the city of Maſtat, which is all that we 
can ſay of it. As for the [tamas portus, the memory and 
ſituation of it ſtill remain in Cadbema, a town or village on the 
Perſian gulph, or bay of Baſra d. 

BEFORE we conclude this ſection, our readers will expect 
a ſketch of the Oriental geography of the peninſula of the 
Arabs, The beſt eaſtern writers, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, divide this peninſula into five provinces or kingdoms, 
viz. Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. This 
diviſion is of great antiquity, as appears from Sirabo ; which 
is not to be wondered at, ſince the Arab cuſtoms, names of 
towns, Sc. are nearly the ſame now that they were above 
three thouſand years ago ©. | | | 


THe province of Yaman, ſo called either from its ſitua- | 


tion to the right-hand, or ſouth of the temple of Mecca, or 


elſe from the happineſs and verdure of its ſoil, extends itſelf _ 


along the Indian ocean from the ſtraights of Ba al Mandab 
to cape Raſalgbat; part ofthe Rid Sea bounds it on the well, 
as the towns of MNajran, the Nagara Mletrepalis of Piolemy, 


Hal; or H4/ljo on the fea Al Aja, and Omar or Sohar, do 


on the north. It is ſubdivided into ſeveral leſter provinces, 
23 Headramaut, Shibr, Oman, Alabra, &c. of which Shihr 


4 H:xonot. I. ii & I. 1. Diop. Sic. I. i. & l. vi. Aror-::} 
Lopor. bibhothec. I. iii. c. 4. ſect. 3 extr. p 159. FeskEs. 
Prep. evang. I. ii. c 2. Arran. Prix. Prob. ubiiup. {5a6:.: 


eh: ſup. fer; 2. La Roque, voyage de. Aab heur. 1711, 
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alone produces the frankincenſe. The very learned Mr. Sale 
did not ſufficiently attend to the Oriental geographers, when 
he limited Yaman on the north by Hejaz, and made Najran 
a province, neither of which particulars have any foundation 
in them f. 


TEISs country has been famous from all antiquity * for 


583 


P/ -incipal | 


its fertility, riches, and happineſs, of its climate. The prin- 4#tzen! 8 


cipal cities in it known to the antients, are the allowing : 
1. Mokha, if it was the Muſa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, man 
and Arrian ; which yet, we apprehend, will admit of a 


diſpute. It is at preſent a port and town on the Red Sea of 


conſiderable trade; contains ten thouſand inhabitants, Zews, 
Armenians, and Mohammedeans ; is ſurrounded with walls, af- 
ter the antient manner ; and has four gates without a ditch, 


ties of Ya- 


though ſtrengthened by four towers with a proper number of 


cannon h placed upon them. 2. Aden, a celebrated mart on 
the Indian ocean, not far from the ſtraights of Bab al Mandab, 
ſo called, according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden the 
ſon of Saba, and grandſon of Abraham. Some believe the 
name to be the ſame with Eden, the Hebrew word denoting 
Paradiſe, and that the town under conſideration received this 
name from the delightful country in which it was ſituated, It 
ſtands at the foot of ſeveral high mountains, which ſurround it 
almoſt on all ſides. Fhe Arabs have erected five or fix forts on 
the ſummits of theſe mountains, with curtains, and many 
other fortifications on their necks. A fair aqueduct conveys 
from thence the waters into a great canal or reſervoir, built 
about three quarters of a mile from the city, which ſupplies 
the inhabitants with very good water. Golius produces ſe- 
veral reaſons to prove, that Aden is the Arabiæ Emporium 
of Ptolemy, which ſeem to carry conſiderable weight. It can 


phanus mentions from Uranius :. 3. Sanaa, the Capital of 
1 Tuman, ia very antient city, greatly reſembling Damajcus. It 
FT is ſeated in a mountainous territory, and bleſſed with a moſt 
J | Gelightful air; inſomuch that it enjoys a double ſummer, or 


Mikha on tue borders of Her amaut, Ind Was denominated 


e La Roque, voyage de “Arab. heur. p. 121. GoLivs 


- 
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ſcarce be doubted, but that Aden is the Adana which Ste- 


ubi ſup & p. 87. Prot. ubi ſup. Sal E's pre wu diſe p 2. 


rather a perpetual ſpring. It is about fiity leagues diftant from 


Oꝛal from its founder the ſon of Jettan, as the Arabs pre- 
tend. They likewiſe make Sanaa the ſon of Ozul to have 
communicated that name to it by which it goes at preſent, 
Some aſſert it to be the Saphar of Ptolemy, as above obſerv- 
ed. Sanaa, towards the beginning of the laſt century, con- 
fiſted of good houſes built with lime and ſtone, being as large 
as Briſtol. It ſtands in a barren and ſtony valley, ſurrounded 
at a ſmall diſtance with high hills, one of which overlooks 
the town to the northward. On this hill the Arabs have built 


a ſmall caſtle to keep off the neighbouring mountaineers, 


who ſometimes inſult the city. The inhabitants have no wa- 
ter but what they receive from wells, which are very deep. 
Wood is brought from far, and conſequently very dear. On 
the eaſt fide Rands the caſtle environed with mud-walls, 
flanked with towers and redoubts, in which every night are 

poſted proper guards. The king of Yaman does not now re- 
ſide here, but at M{rab, a town built by one of the laſt 


monarchs of this country, not a mile from Dhamar a little 


to the S, E. of Sanaa. About three quarters of a mile from 


this place, on a pretty high hill, the prince above-mentioned 


built a palace or pleaſure-houſe, to which he frequently re- 
tired, in order to divert himſelf ; and, from the pleaſant 
country in which it was ſeated, yled i it Hiſs almawdbeb *, or 
the ca/tle of delights. 4. Sobs, or Mareb in the province of 
Hadramaut, of which an account has been given above. It 
is at preſent little better than a village, and ſtands above three 
days journey E. of Sanaa '. 5. Shibam, Dhafar, &c. towns 
of a very high antiquity, have been = already deſcribed. 6, 
_ Oman or Sobar, the Omanum of Ptolemy, was formerly fre- 


quented by the merchants of various nations; but has for 
ſcveral ages been deſerted by them. This ſeems to have 


been occaſioned by the vicinity of a ſmall rocky iſland called 


Kis, ſo low that it cannot be diſcovered at any diſtance, on 


which many ſhips were daſhed to pieces. K7s lies a little to the 
eait of Charec, another imall iſtand oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Oniun, and famous for a pearl-fiſhery, according to Abul- 
feaa. Tacitus and the Nudtan geogrepher make both theſe 
itlands, now called the 1i}es of Sohar, about half a day's ſail 
from the main land of Arabia; but authors are not agreed in 
this point. "The heats in Omar are frequently ſo intenſe, that 
oy have paſi lied into a yrow erb amongſt the Ore; wtals. The 
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town of Sohar muſt be in ſomething more than 24. N. 
lat. though Ptolemy places his Omanum Emporium in 199. 
45 N. lat. and En Maruph, mathematician to ſultan 
Morad or Amurath II. aſſerts Omin or Sohir to be in a- 
bout 230. N. lat. All other particulars of note relating to 
this place our readers will find in the authors here refer- 
red to ®. 

THE beſt part of Arabia Feltx, or that which the Greeks Soil mon- 
called meſt happy, was probably the country of Yaman; the tains, ri. 
delightfulneſs and plenty of which ought to be attributed to wers, &c. 
its mountains. For all that part lying along the Red Sea is of Vaman. 
a dry barren deſert, in ſome places ten or twelve leagues over; 
but in return bounded by the aforeſaid mountains, which, be- 
ing well watered, enjoy an almoſt perpetual ſpring, and be- 
ſides coffee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield great 
plenty and variety of fruits, and in particular excellent corn, 
grapes, and ſpices, The principal of theſe mountains taken 
notice of by the antients were Cabubathra, Melan, Prionotns, 
and Didymi, whoſe Arabic names have not hitherto been 
brought into Europe. As the Greeks and Romans were little 
acquainted with this region, we muſt allow Ptolemy to have 
been very inaccurate in "his geography of it ; which might alſo 
be proved by an induction of particulars, were it in any man- 
ner neceſſary. Admit this, and we may be allowed to 
ſuppoſe, that the preſent Ara river Falj, emptying itſelf in- 
to the Bay of Baſra, is the Prion of Ptolemy ; and the mo- 

4 dern city Masfa his Mephath, ſituate about o. 30. N. of 
the ſource of that river. However, it muſt be owned, that 
a river of Omgn, falling into the Indian ocean at Szr, a+ 
r 09. 40. N. of Maſtat, poſſibly the Maſcba portus of Ptolemy, 


e Þids likewiſe fair tor the Prien. No other rivers of note are 
4 to be met with in Yamany which is not to be wondered at, 
n ſince the ſtreams, which at certain tim es of the year deſcend 


from the mountains, ſeldom reach the ſea, being for the 

of |} — part drunk up and loſt in the burning ſands of that 

1. coaſt o. 

. Hejaz, either ſo named, een it divides Na * from 25. Hoes 
hama, or becauſe it is De with mountains, is limited evith its 

on the ſouth by Yaman and Tehama ; on the welt by the ſca chi citien, 
0 Al Kelzom ; on the north by the deſerts of Sham or 8 8 ; Kc. 
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and on the eaſt by the province of Najd ?. This province is 
famous for its two chief cities Mecca and Medina, one of 
which is celebrated for its temple, and having given birth to 
Mobammed ; and the other for being the place of his reſi- 
dence for the laſt ten years of his life, and of his interment, 
The foil of Hejaz, as well as that of Najd, Tehama, and 
Yamanu, is much more barren than that of Yaman ; the 
greater part of their territories being covered with dry ſands, 
or riſing into rocks, interſperſed here and there with ſome 
fruitful ſpots, which receive their greateſt advantages from 
their water and pulm-trees. The chief towns in Hejaxz, de- 
ſerving any attention on account of their antiquity, are theſe 
that follow: I. Hecca, ſometimes alſo called Becca, which 
words are ſynonymous, and ſigniſy a place of great concourſe, 
is certainly one of the moſt antient cities in the world. Some 
authors imagine it to be the Mæeſa or Maſba of the Scripture, 
as above obſerved, and that it deduced its name from one of 
Ißomael's ſons. It ſtands in a ſtony and barren valley, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by mountains under the ſame parallel 


with the Macoraba of Ptolemy, and about forty Arabian miles 
from the ſea *A! Kolzom. The length of Mecca, from Maa- 


lah to Maſphalah, is about two miles; and its breadth, 
from the foot of the mountain Ajzad to the top of another 
called Koaithaan, about a mile. In the midſt of this ſpace 
the town is ſeated, built of ſtone cut from the neighbouring 
mountains, The Arab authors tell us, that near a chapel, 
or holy houſe, for ſo the Arabs term it, in the centre of Al- 
Hharam, or great temple, here, called * A/-Caabah, ſtands a 
white ſtone, which was the ſepulchre of [/mazel; and that 
* XI-Caabah was firſt built by 4am of ſtone, but deſtroyed by 
the deluge. However, add they, God commanded Abraham 
and Ißſhmael to rebuild it; which they did, covering it with 
the boughs of olive-trees, and for pillars erecting the trunks 
of palm-trees. There being no ſprings at Mecca, at lcuit 
none but what are bitter, and unfit to drink, except only the 
weil Zemzem, the water of which, though far the beſt, yet 
Cannot be drank for. any continuance, being brackiſh and 
cauling eruptions in thoſe who drink plentifuliy of it, the in- 


habitants are obliged to uſe rain-water, which they catch in 


ciſtern. But this not being ſufficient, ſeveral attempts were 
made to bring water thither from other places by aqucducts; 
«ts particularly about 1Z:hammed”s time, Zobair, one of the 


principel mea of the tribe of Kcreiſo, endeavourcd at a great 


c:pen cc to ſupply the city with water from mount Arafat, 
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but without ſucceſs; yet this was effected not many years 
ago, being begun at the charge of a wife of $S:/:n:4: the 


Turkiſh emperor. But long before the time of that prince, 
another aqueduct had been made from a ſpring at a conſider- 


able diſtance, which was, after ſeveral years labour, finiſhed 
by the Khalif al Moktader Abhafida. Notwithſtanding the 


ſterility of the ſoil near Mecca, it being ſo barren as to pro- 
| duce no fruits but what are common in the deſerts, yet a tra- 


yeller is no ſooner out of its territory, than he meets on all 


ſides with plenty of good ſprings and ſtreams of running wa- 
ter, with many gardens, and cultivated lands. The prince 


or Sharif of Mecca has a garden well planted at his caſtle of 
Marbaa, about three miles weſtward from the city, where he 
uſually reſides. This prince is lineally deſcended from Haſbem, 
Mohammed's great-grandfather, who, being the head of his 


tribe, appointed two caravans to fet out yearly, the one in 
ſummer, and the other in winter, to foreign parts, in order the 


more effectually to ſupply his countrymen with proviſions, the 
people of Mecca having no corn or grain of their own growth. 

They are ſupplied with dates in vaſt abundance from the ad- 
jacent country, and with grapes from Taye, about ſixty 
miles diſtant, very few growing at Mecca. As for the ci- 
tizens of Mecca, they are generally very rich, being conſider- 


able gainers by the prodigious concourſe of people of almoſt. 


all nations at the yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is 
a great fair or mart for all kinds of merchandiſe, They 
have alſo great numbers of cattle, and particularly of camels : 
however, the poorer fort cannot but live very indifferently, in a 
place where almoſt every neceſſar) of life muſt be purchaſed 
with money. The Sharif of Mecca's troops conſiſt intirely 


of infantry, which the Arabs call ? {!- Harabab, i. e. archers 


or dartmen, We muſt not omit obſerving, that Safa and 


Harwa were two places in Mecca, in which the idols Aſaph 


and Najelah were placed before the time of Mohammed. As 
for the temple of Mecca, and the reputed holineſs of this 


territory, they will be treated of in the modern hiſtory of 
the Arabs. Some authors wiite, that the interior or middle 


part of Mecca only had the nume of Becca aſſigned it, be- 
cauſe it was greatly crouded with inhabitants, which that word 


imports 3 others believe that Mecca was the name of the city, 
and Becca of the temple 3 and laſtiy, others think, that Becca 


"gg" into Alecca, as Balbec ine Maulec, Bande into Mar- 

» &c, which ſeems to us the mot probable opinion, We 
Ps diſtinguiſh between the haram of Mecea, conſidered 
as the territory of the Sharif, extending ſame mc s beyond 


the city, and tlie magnificent temple in it ly ted, being 


4 4 2 | | 8 


before the time of Iſhmael, ſuppoſing thoſe places to have 


Yathreb, is a city ſtanding in a plain, ſurrounded with a brick 


 Abulf:44 intimates, that one of its antient names was T aibah, 


ſalſuginous plants. About the mountains Air and Obud, the 


| grandſon of Aram. Golius takes it to be the Ialmas of Ste- 
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three hundred and ſeventy cubits long, three hundred and 
fifteen broad, and ſupported by four hundred and thirty-four 
4 pillars. It muſt not be forgot, that the Arabs have a tra- 
dition amongſt them, that Iſbmael, with his mother Hagar, 
fixed his reſidence here; which ſeems to have induced them 
frequently to viſit Mecca, and hold it in high veneration, 
even before the age of Mohammed. They likewiſe believe 
Zemzem to have been the well, near which Hagar ſat down 
with her ſon Imael, and was comforted by the angel. Abul- 
feda places the city we are now upon in 679. 31. long. and 
219. 20. N. lat. Some of the orientals make the patriarch 


Abraham to have been the founder of it ; but others with 


more reaſon attribute its foundation to one of the ſons of 


Iſhmael. It does not follow from Moſes's mentioning Meſba 


as inhabited by the poſterity of Joltan, that Mecca was built 


been the ſame, ſince he more than once uſes the appellations 
by which towns went in his age, as might be proved by an in- 
duction of particulars, were it in any manner neceſlary *, 
2. Medina, which, till Mohammed's retreat thither was called 


wall, and about half a degree from the coaſt of the Red-Sea. 


a word importing ſalubrious, derived from the healthy air its 
inhabitants breathed. It is about half as big as Mecca, ten 
days journey from thence, and falt in many places. In ſome 
parts its territories produce palm-trces, fruits, and ſeveral 


firſt of which is about two leagues to the ſouth, and the other 
as many to the north, of Medina, the country is fruitful in 
dates. The name Yathreb was derived from the chief of the 
tribe that firſt ſettled here, whom the Arabs make the great- 
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of Ptolemy. Here Mohammed lies 
interred in a magaificent building, covered with a cupola, and 
adjoining to the caſt fide of the great temple, which is built 
in the midſt of the city. Its ſituation has not been exactly 
defined, ſome authors determining its longitude to be 67. 

and others 659. 20. and its Jatitude either 24. or 250. N. 
The moſt ingenious Mr. Sale muſt be deemed guilty of an 
error, when he makes mount Thaber two leagues diſtant 
only from Medina ſince that mountain is in the neigh- 


bourhood of Mecca, Medina is dignified by the Mobam— 


medans with the title of the city of the prophet, from 
the kind reception Mohammed met with _— we 
ſhall hereafter have occaſion mere fully to obſerve f. 3. 
Thaifa or Taifa, a town ſixty miles to the eaft of Mecca, be- 
hind mount Gazwan, where the cold is more intenſe than in 
any other part of Hejaz, but the air moſt ſalubrious. It had 


the name or Vegja given it at firſt by its founder. The 
Turks call it the region of Al-Abbas from the uncle of 


Mohammed, who fixed his reſidence here. 


The word Taifa 


plainly alludes to the wall with which this town is ſurroun- 


ded, Lat. 21. 20. N*. 4. Gjudda or Fodda, a port and ma- 


ritime city, the bulwark of Mecca, muſt undoubtedly be a 


place of great antiquity, though ſcarce ever taken notice of 


by the Greek or Roman authors, The town of Aiddb, on the 
confines of 4baſſia, ſtands on the oppoſite ſhore, where great 


numbers of the African Mohammedans take ſhipping, in order to 
viſit the holy city of Mecca. Lat. 21. 45. Nu. 5. Yanbo e, 


or Al- Tanbo e, is undoubtedly the Jambia of Ptolemy, and 


not far from Medina, or as the Arabs more properly ſtyle it, 
* Al- Madinah. We find it repreſented as a ſmall city by 


Abulfeda, who likewiſe cites *Ebn Said, as affirming it to 


have a caſtle, and ſeveral fountains, in its neighbourhood. 


The port is about a day's journey from the high road leading 


to Al. Madinah. A little to the eaſt of Yanbo e ſtands mount 
Radwa, about ſeven ſtations from Al- Madinah, from whence 
a vaſt quantity of the whetſtone is exported into various re- 
gions. All the diſtrict of Yanbo e produces palm-trees, wa- 


 * Gout notz ad Alfraganum, p. 97, 98. Azvrye in Arab. 


P. 40, 41. ALB. Schurr. ind. geographic. ubi ſup. Pror. & 


STEPH. Brza r. apud Gol. ubi ſup, Syarie al Ebaiesi 


vulgo geogr. Nubienſ. clim. ii. par. 5. KALKASHENDI p 400. 
Pocock. in not. ad ſpecim. hiſt. Arab. paſſ Sar1opvin. in 
compend. lexic. Yacfit, & ipſe Yacit. ſub litera E Ain. AL 
SHARITANI apud Pocock ubi ſup, Vid. etim Cl. Gacn. not. 
ad Abulfed. Arab. p. 31. & Sar. prelim. diſc. p. 5. © Go- 
L1Us ubi ſup. p. 99, 100. SHARIF AL Evers Clim. 2. par. 
5. ATWAL, Rasu, Urven Bain apud Abulfed. ubi ſup. 

| Oe, ter, 
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ter, corn, &c. and was inhabited by the Hhaſanites, who 
lived after the manner of the antient Arabes Scenita, and 
reſembled them in all particulars. En Hhawhkal obſerves, 
that the Hhaſanites and Grafarites, whoſe territories were 
contiguous, ſo weakened one another by bloody wars, that 
their country became a prey to the king of Yaman . 6. Ma- 
dian, the Modiana, of Ptolemy, and Midian or Madian of 
Scripture, is a city of Hejaz, at preſent little better than 
a heap of ruins. It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
ſea * AI-Kolzom, at no great diſtance from the gulph of Ailab. 
The Arabs have ſeveral traditions relating to this place, viz. 
that it received its name from the tribe of Madian, who firſt 
built and inhabited it; that Shoarb, the fon of Mikhail, the 
ſon of Yaſhjar, the ſon of Madian, of that tribe, was the 
ſame perſon with the father-in-law of Moſes, called in 
Scripture Reuel or Reguel, and Jethro; and that the well, 
whence Moſes, or, as they call him, Miſa, watered Je- 
thro's flocks, fill remained when Abulfeda wrote his geo- 
graphical deſcription of Arabia. Moſt authors agree, that 
the Midianites ought to be looked upon as the deſcendants 
of Abraham by Keturah, who afterwards ſeem to have coaleſ- 
ced with the Iſhmaelites; fince Miſes names the ſame mer- 
chants who _ — to Potiphar, in one place Iſbmaelites, 
and in another M:dianites. The ſacred hiſtorian makes Je- 


thro both the prieſt and prince of Midian. Ptolemy aſſerts 
the latitude of Afodiana to be 27. 45 N. which almoſt ex- 
actly correſponds with that aſſigned it by *Ebn Said, viz. 270 


50 N. though other Oriental writers place it in* 29% 00' N+ 


lat. 7. Hejr, or Al. Hheg'r, in 289 30 N. lat. according to 


En Hhawhkal, was the ſeat of the tribe of Thamud, the 


T hamydeni of the antients. This clearly evinces Hejr to be 
the Egra or Agra of Pliny, ſince that author makes the 


Thamydeni neighbours to that city. As Ptolemy likewiſe is 
far from being accurate in his determination of the longitude 


and latitude of places, we may ſafely enough take his Negra 


u GoLius. SHARIF, 41 Enr1s1 ubi ſup. ArTwar, Kaxun 


Rasu apud. Abulſed. ibid. EBN SAID & EER HHAWE ATL apud 
Abulfed in Arab, p. 45. ut & ipſe ABV LT ED. ibid. & alib. Pro. in 
Arab. Pro. Arab Gol ii no'z d Alfraganum, p. 143, 144, 


ABULFED & ERM. Sa Ip ubi ſup. Su ASH F AUE DR ISI chm. iii. par. 
5. p. 109 AL BEID AWI, TaITIKHñ Mos rfAKHAB, Gen c. xxv. 


ver. 2. e. Xx1x. ver. 1. © vii. ver. 35. Exod c. ii. ver. 18. 


c. lil. ver. 1. Vide etiam D'HermeLoT. bio Orient. art, S % 


aib. Prin life of Mahom. p 24, & alib. Sah haltab. p 12. 


Deut. c. xxv. ver. 13. 14. SAL. in not. ad 4/ Kor, ſur. vii p. 


125. & Ga GN, ubi ſup ſect. 6. | 


for 


and 
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for the Egra of Pliny, and Hejr of the moderns, ſince the 
latitude of the former differs — two degrees from that of the 
latter of theſe towns. Al-Hbeg'r ſtands amidſt a ridge of 
rocky mountains, out of which many houſes have been cut, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, by the Amalekites, or their anceſtors the Adi- 
tes, Iramites, Thamudites, &c, But this notion we cannot 
rely upon, as depending chiefly on the authority of the Ko- 
ran. *Ebn Hawkel calls this ridge of mountains * Al- Atha- 
leb, i. e. the fragments of flones J. 

Tihama, or Tehama, is a ſmall province, whoſe limits have 8 
not been ſufficiently defined by the Arab geographers, who 
have ſometimes confounded it with Yaman and Hejaz. Te- 

bama, according to Colius, derived that name from its ſandy 
ſoil, as it did another, viz. Gaur, from its low ſituation. It 
is bounded on the weſt by the Red-Sea, and on the other 
ſides by Hejaz and Yaman, extending almoſt from Mecca to 
Aden. Abulf:da mentions ſeveral towns in this province un- 
doubiedly of great antiquity, but unknown both to the 
Greeks and Romans. The Tamna of Pliny, and Thumna of 
Ptolemy, by the latitude he aſſigned it, viz. 075 15 N. 
ſcem to bear ſome relation to Tehama . 

As the Nabatheans poſſeſſed the belt part, if not all, of the 
province of Hejaz, contiguous to Tihbama, the — of 
Pliny, neighbours to the Nalathæans, mult be the Arabs of 
Tiha ma. 

Tut province of Najd, which word ſignifies a riſing Najd. 
country, lies between thoſe of Yamama, Yaman, and Hejax, 
and is limited on the eaſt by /rat. Najd is peculiarly oppoſed 
to Tehama, as the name implies, though this laſt has ſcveral 
ridges of mountains in it 2. 

Yamama, allo called I ud, from its . ſituation in reſ- Vamama. 
pect of Yaman, is eucompaſled by Najd, Tehama, Bahrein, 
Oman, Shihr, Hadramaut, and Sata. The chief city is 
Yamama, which gives name to the province, and was anti- 
ently called Jaw, or Gjauva, It is four degrees to the E. of 
Mecca, and deduced its name, according to the excellent G6 
lius, from the niece of 71% u“, whoſe brilliant aud Piercing 
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I Ergn HAAWE AL. apud Abulfed. ubi ſup. p 43. Gori 
notæ ad Alfrag: mum, p. 96. Prot. in Arab. Su. . VT AMT. 
de urb. PL Ix vi. c 28. ABULFED. ubi ſep. Suirtr at, 
vers apud Bochart, Phal. I. i. c. 44. Pococ k. in not. ad (p22. 
hilt. Arab. p. 37. ALB. ScyuuLrT. in Ind. geographic. ad vit. 
Salad. ſub. voc Errakimum. Vide etiam A. Kor. ur. Ixxv ix, ver. 0. 

SGorius ubi ſup. p. 95. ShARIT AL Epi clim ii. par. 
iin . i e. 2 Prot, ubi ſup, Gorir nhl ſup p. 
9 . Abalfed, in Arab. Pail, | 
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eyes rendered her ſo famous amongſt the Arabs, that one of 

their proverbs was, more ſharp-ſighted than YAMAMA: This 

lady governed Yamama, and therefore the quality above-men- 

tioned was the more conſpicuous in her. However, ſome 

authors relate, that there was a river, or fountain, in this 

province, called Yamama, from whence the province itſelf 

was ſo denominated. The falſe prophet Moſeilama, Moham- 

med's competitor, rendered this place famous by reſiding in 

it. But, he being vanquiſhed and killed it ſubmitted to 

ubecr b. = 5 80 

Bahrein. Thovckh the more accurate Oriental geographers make 

Bahrein part of Irat, yet a ſhort deſcription of it ought not 

to be omitted here. Bahrein then, in the moſt extenſive 

acceptation of the word, denotes the maritime tract lying 

between Baſra and the fartheſt limits of Oman ; to which 

the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, i. e. Of two ſeas, 

or the country of two ſeas, becauſe it connects the Perſian 

gulph with the Indian ocean. In a more confined ſenſe it is 

applied to an iſland, or rather two, of the Perſian gulph, in 

260 30' N. lat. about a league from the town of *A4!-Katrif 

ſeated on that gulph. One of theſe iſlands ſeems to be the 

Ichara of Ptolemy, and Icharla of Strablo. As Jurfar and the 

other principal rowns of Bahrein were built after Mohammed's 

death, our readers will expect ſome account of them in the 

madern hiſtory of Arabia e. . 

be princi- As for the iſlands of Anus, Timagenes, Zygæna, and many 

pal iſland; others, both in the Arabian and (M) Perſian gulphs, enu- 

on the coaſt . | | a merated 

of Arabia, Se, 5 

Þ GoL11 notæ ad Aifraganum, p. 95. SuARIT AL Eprist 

clim. ii. par. 6. GeorG. ELMACIN. hiſt. Sar. I. i. c. 2. © Go- 

Lius ubi ſup. p. 95. Prol. ubi ſup. STrapr. I. xvi. ZELian, 

de animal. !. xi. c. 9. SHARIF aL Epris1, Yaciit, & ABuLFED, 
apud Gol. ibid. p. 78, 81. 


(M) The antients frequently called the Pe,ſian gulph, or- 
gulph of Baſra, as well as the Indian ocean, the Erythrean of 
Red Sea as we leurn from Herodotus, Polybius, Strabo, Philoſtratus, 
Mela, Plin;, Loliaus, Dionyſius Afer, and /Xlian. Several reaſons 
have been atfipned for that appellation 3 but the moſt probable 
ſeems toe the reflection of the ſolar rays in that hot climate, which 
gave the water a reddiſ colour. 'The learned Dr. Prideaux without a 
ſoſſicient foundation aſſerts this to have been the only proper Red- 
Sea of the antients ; ſince, according to Pliny, the Arabian and 
Perfian guipis were both branches of that ſea. He ſeems likewiſe 
to be milsken, „hen he atfirins the whole Arabian gulph to have 
been 
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merated by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Ælian, &c. 
| as appertaining to Arabia, they merit not the leaſt attention. 
But it may not be improper to obſerve, that, in our opinion, 
Ptolemy's iſland of Socrates may be looked upon us the ſame 
with the Socrota of the moderns. Tis true, he places the 
former two or three degrees more to the northward, than 
the latter is found to be by experience. However, his inac- 
curacy, which we have frequently had occaſion to obſerve, 
and the little acquaintance the Greeks and Romans had with 
the people of Arabia Felix, ſufficiently account for ſuch a 
difference ; which being admitted the affinity of the names 
Socrates and Socotra ſeems no inconſiderable argument in 
favour of the conjecture here propoſed. With this obſervation 
we ſhall cloſe our deſcription of Arabia d. 


d Diop. Sic. I. iii. SA AB. Pror. & ZEL1AN, ubi ſup. 


SECT. i 


The antiquity, government, laws, religion, language, learn- 
ing, arts and ſciences, diſpoſition, manner of lije, 
&c. of the Aras. „ 


13 H E deſcendants of Cuſb formed a kingdom in that game of le 
* part of Arabia Petræa bordering upon Egypt, and poſterity of = 
extending itſelf along the eaſtern ſhore of the Red- Cuſh erte 
Sea towards the frontiers of Paleſtine and Arabia Felix, in in Arabia. 
very early times, as has been already obſerved in the hiſtory of 
the Ethicpians. His ſon Seba, or Saba, Sabtah, Rrgma or 
Raamah, Sabtecha, and grandſons Sheba and Dedan, ſeated 
themſelves likewiſe in the Happy and Deſert Arabia, 
as appears from the cities Sabota, Rhegana, Rhegama or 
Rhegma, Saba, Saue, Saptha or Saptah, Dedan, and the 
country of the Sabæi, whoſe metropolis was the great city 
| Sala; all of which preſerved very ſenſible footſteps of the 
names of the firſt planters of thoſe two provinces or king- 


been the Yam Seuph of the Hebrews ; fince tis highly probable, 
that the Heroopolitan gulph only was fo called by that people (12). 


(12) Herodot. I. i. c. 189. CI. iv c. 37. Strabo. I. xvi. Polyb. 
J. v. Philoſtrat vit. Apollon. I. iii c. 50. p. 135. Mel. I. iii. c. 
8. Plin. I. vi c. 23, 26. Solin. c. 88. Diozry/. Af. v. 1132. 
.E lian. hiſt. animal. I. xvi. c. 14. Prideaux 5 Shaw ubi ſup. 

Vol. XVII. 7 doins, 
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doms. Ho wever it ſeems to us moſt probable, for the rea- 
ſons already given, that the bulk of the Cy/hites made ſettle- 
ments in other parts. As a farther proof of this, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the eeſtern writers take little or no notice of them ©. 
Caſlüähhim As for the Caſlubhim, Caphtorim, and Hhorites, occupy- 
Caphie- ing the hilly diſt: ict about mount Kir, though very antient, 
rim, Hho- they never made any conſidera le figure. The poſterity of 
ries. Oc. dom, who after their exciſion ſeized upon the tract they 
inhabited, in proceſs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs, 
formed one people with them. But neither do the preſent Arebs 
look upon E/au or Edom as one of the proper founders of their 

nation f. 

We have already obſerved, that the Arraceni and Saraceni 
of the antients were the ſame people. From the fituation 
aſſigned them by the old geographers, it can ſcarce be doubted 
but that the Arra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the capital of the 
region they inhabited, and gave them the appellation they 


to Arabia, intimates, that the province of Ararena was thirty 
days journey from Petra, and fifty from the city of the Negrani, 
or Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, i. e. the modern Nag-ran; 
that it was for the moſt part deſert, and inhabited by the Vo- 
mades, or Arabes Scenite ; and that the interjacent tract be- 
twixt it and the former city was a wild pathleſs region, in- 
_ terſperſed in ſome parts with palm-trees. All which particu- 
lars, as well as the name itſelf, clearly evince this province to he 
the country of the Arracen; or Saraceni, which had the above- 
mentioned Arra for its capital city. From ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in the deſcription of the expeditions into Arabia made 
by Trajan and Severus, to be met with in Dio, it appears that 
the Arracen or Saraceni were likewiſe fometimes in the eaſt 
denominated Agareni, and their chief town Arra Atra, or, 
as Herodian calls it, Atræ. It is therefore highly probable, 
that the antient Saracens were ſtyled Hagarenes, either from 
the diſpoſition of the tract they inhabited, or from Hagar 
the mother of Ihm .. „„ = 
IN order to confirm what is here advanced, it may 
be farther obſerved, that Stephauus mentions a country 


See beſote, p. 476, 497, & ſeq, & ali Gen. c. x. ver: 
7. AcaTHARCHID CRI. apud Phot. Drop. Ste. I. iii. 
STREB. Prix. PTOL. ubi ſup. HypE hiſt. rel. vet. Perſ. p. 


37, & alib. SaLE's prelim. diſc. p. 9. f Gen. c. x. ver, 
14. c. xxxv1..ver.' 8. e. siv, ver. 6. Deut. c. ii. vet 12. Vive 
etiam Ci. Ga cx. diatrib. ſect. 4. See before, p 568. 


Prin. i. vi. c. 28 Prot. in Arab. ST RAE. IL Xvi. p. 781. Dio; 
I. Run. p. 735. K. I. Ku. p. 855. Horodian;. 1; iii. c. 23. 


Caild4 


edit, Oxon. 1079. CTT an, geogr. ant; I. i. c. 1. 


went under. Strabo, deſcribing Ælius Gallus's expedition in- 


rot 
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called Saraca, inhabited by the Saraceni (N), as con- 


tiguous to that of the Nabathzans ; and that the ab geo- 
grapher Yacut takes notice of the town A. Arath ſeated on 
Agja, one of the two celebrated mountains of the Taites, or 
tribe of Tat, the Taueni of Pliny, and Tai Taini of Barde- 
v9 in Euſebius, who joins them with the Saracens, From 

nce, in conjunction with the reaſons alledged by the learn- 


ed Mr. Gagnier, we may conclude, that Pliny called this 


nation Arraceni; and that Droſcorides was the firſt of the an- 
tients now extant that prefixed to that word the hiffing letter 
8, as has been determined by the excellent Salmaſſus b. 

THE Feruſalem Targum takes the name Iſhmaelites and Sa- 


' racens to have been of an equal extent, and to have denoted 


the ſame nation. This not only included the Arabes Scenitæ, 
bordering upon Paleſtine, Syria, and Chaldza, but likewiſe 


thoſe ſeparated by the Red Sea from Ethiopia; all of whom 


we find in Scripture going under the general name of Ara- 
bians, That the word Sqraceni cannot be derived from any 
of the following ſources, notwithſtanding the authority of the 


| k STEPH, BYzanT. in voe. Ezpaxa, PTOL, ubi ſup. Ya- 
curus geogr. Ar. apud Gagn. ubi ſup. ſet. 9. PI IN. ubi ſup. 


BarxDESANES apud Euſeb. de prep. evang. p. 277. Vide etiam 


Harputn, in Plin. ubi ſup. Gan. diatr. ſect. 9. & SA LM as. 
in exercit. Plinian. p. 344. col. 2. ſub init. | 


„„ Mr. Gagnier thinks, that the Saracens of Arabia Felix and 


Arabia Petrea were two different nations; and that the latter re 
ceived their name Araceni from the city of Arie, Arakeme, or Pe- 
tra, their metropolis But in the firſt article, we humbly conceive, 


he ſeems to contradict himſelf ; fince in the former part of the 


Diatriba ſo often cited, he appears to us to be of opinion, that the 


Imaeclites ſpread themſelves gradually over Arabia Felix as well as 


Arabia Petra; and that the maelites, Arabes Scenitæ, and Sa- 
racent, were frequently taken for the ſame people. This notion we 
own ourſelves inclincd to eſpouſe, as being not only ſupported by 
the proofs brought by Mr. Gagnier for that purpoſe, but likewiſe 
by Scripture, a'l thoſe authors who have ſo jultly repreſented the 
d aracens as 2 molt numerous and powerful nation, ohammeds; 
A!l-Firauzabadius, and other eaſtern writers (13). 


(13) Gan. diatrib. ſe, 11. Vide eriam fea 1, 4, 6. ai. c. 


xxi. ver. 13. Fer. e xlix. ver. 28, Targ Hiero/o!. in Gen. c. 


xxxvii ver. 28. Mohammed. Al Firauzabadias apud Pacociium, in 


rot, ad ſpec. hit. Aras. p. 110. ut & ipſe Pacaci. ibid. 
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learned men here mentioned, we believe our readers will al- 
low '. 


1. Joannes Damaſcenus, Nicetas Choniates, and others, 


ſuppoſe this word to have been of Greet extraction, alluding 
to Sarah's ſending away Hagar empty, without any ſort of 
neceſſaries or accommodations. But this is too abſurd to merit 
any attention. 2. Scaliger deduces the name Saraceni from the 
Arabic wry farak, i. e. He flole privately, alluding, as 


that great critic obſerves, to their anceſtor Ihmael, who lived 
upon rapine and robbery. This, it muſt be owned, carries 
with it a greater appearance of truth than the former, ſince it 
is much more probable that the word ſhould be of an Arab 
than a Greek origin. But the misfortune is, that Ihmael 
was not a pick-pocket, but a robber or highwayman ; and 
therefore the root * ſarak by no means comes up to the 


ſignification of Saraceni as determined even by this author 
himſeif. 3. Dr. Pocock aſſerts Saraceni to import Oriental, or 
people of the eaft. But as Mr. Gagnier has demonſtrated, 
that the chief arguments he has offered in defence of this opi- 
nion hold equally true of the Chaldæans, Perſians, Indians, 
and Chineſe, they prove too much, and therefore we think 
not the leaſt regard is due unto them. The etymon of Sara- 
ceni we have given muſt therefore be allowed to approach the 
neareſt to truth. As the Saracens were ſo celebrated a na- 
tion, and ſuch different notions relating to their name, which 
points out their origin, have been advanced, we could not 
well avoid the prolixity our readers = poflibly think us 
guilty of on this occaſion x. 


IF we follow the Orirncal writers, we muſt divide the 
Aravs into two claſſes, viz. the old loft Arabians, and the 


trejent. The moit famous tribes amongſt the former were 


Au, Thamid, Taſm, Fadis, the firſt Forham, Amalel, Am- 
tem, Hajoem, Avil, and Bar. Though theſe were very nu- 


merous, yet ihey are now cither ail deſtroyed, or loſt and 


Iwalowcd up among the other tribes; nor are there any cer— 


T. rg. Hiero: fol. in Gen, c. vxxvil. ver. 25. 2 Chron. C. xvii. 


ver. 1. & c. Xi, ver. 6. Mat. c. xiii. ver. 20. Gen. ubi ſup. 


eck. 4 fa $0 * joa Damaccevys de heref. apud Co- 
teterlum in hib de wonnment ecclel Græc. p. 320 Nicer Cue 
* 147. NS- in bibiothec. Colbert. Hitrury Mm. comment. in l. 
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tain memoirs or records extant concerning them. However, 
as the memory of ſome very remarkable events, that happen- 


ed amongſt them, and the cataſtrophe of ſome of theſe tribes 


have been preſerved by tradition, and ſince confirmed by the 
authority of the Koran, we think it not improper to give our 


readers a ſuccinct and conciſe account of them 1. 
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THe tribe of A deduced their origin from Ad, the ſon of Ad. 


Aws, or Uz, the ſon of Aram, the ſon of Shem, the ſon of 
Noah, who after the confuſion of tongues ſettled in A! Auf, 
or the winding ſands in the province of Hadramaut, upon the 
confines of Oman and Yaman, where his poſterity greatly 
multiplied, The firft prince that reigned over them was 
Sheddad the ſon of Ad, of whom we find many fabulous things 
related by the eaſtern writers. Some of theſe however tell 


us, that 44 had two ſons Shedddd, and Sheddid, who jointly 
ſwayed the ſceptre after his deceaſe, and extended their do- 


minions from the ſands of Alaj to the trees of Oman. Sheddid 
dying firſt, his brother became ſole monarch, and having built 
a ſumptuous palace, inade a delightful garden in the deſerts 
of Aden, in imitation of the celz/tial paradiſe, which he called 


TIrem, after the name of his great grandfather. When it was 


finiſhed, he ſet out with a great retin:e in order to take a 
view of it ; but, being arrived at a place within a day's jour- 
ney of it, they were all deſtroyed by a terrible noiſe from 
However, according to them, the city ſtill remains, 
though inviſible, being preſerved by Providence as a monument 
of divine juſtice, Sheddad propoſing 'y this impious imitation 


to create in his ſubjects a ſuperſtitious veneration of himiclf 


as a god. A! Beidatoi adds, that one Abdallah Fbn Kelubah, 


or, as D' Herbelat calls him, Colubab, in the reign of the ha. 
lif M:awiyih, accidentally had rem diſcovered to him, as 
he was ſeeking a camel he had loſt ; but ſecing no creature 
there, he was ſo terrified, that he ſtayed no longer than to 


take with him from thence ſome fine ſtones, which he ſhewed 
the abalf m, : 6: 


AFTER the death of Shed4a1, the kingdom of IJ was 9. 


verned by a long ſeries of princes, of whom the Orient ini- 


torians deliver many particulars, that have no great appear- 
The Alites in procel> of time falling nom tnc 
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worſhip of the true God iato idolatry, Gop ſent the pro- 
phiet Hud, ſuppoſed to be the lame with Heber, to preach to 
and reclaim them. But they re:ufing to acknowledge his miſ- 
fion, or to obey him, Gop ſent a hot and ſuffocating wind, 
Which Lew ſeven nights and eight days without intern. fon, 
and, cntering at their noſtrils, paſt through their bodies, and 
deſtropc them all, a very few only excepted, who had liſt- 
ene to Hu, and retired wil! him to another place. Others 
relate, that deſore this terrible deſtruction they had been pre- 
vioufl, ch a iſed with a three years drought ; and therefore 
ſent Ka. n Ithar, and Morthed Ebn Saad, with ſeventy 
other i pal men, to Mecca, then in the hands of the tribe 
of fæalet, whoſe prince was Moawiyah Ebn Pecr, to obtain 
of op ſome rain. Kail, continue theſe authors, having 
begged of Gos, that HE would ſend rain to the people of 
Al, three clouds appe- red, a white one, a red one, and a 
black one; and à voice from heaven ordered him to chuſe 
| which he would. Kail failed not to make choice of the laſt, 
thinking it to be Joaden with the moſt rain; but when this 
cloud came over them, it proved to be fraught with the divine 
veneeance, and a tempeſt broke forth from it which deſtroyed 
the.a Al. Some authors affirm, that Lockmin king of the 
Adites, after his ſubjects had been afflicted with a drought for 
four years, to incline them to hearken to the preaching of 
Hud, and brought to the very brink of deſtruction, went 
with ſixty others to Mecca to beg rain ; which they not ob- 
taining, Lobn:41 with ſome of the company ſtayed there, and 
by this means eicapes being involved in the common calamity. 
They farther rele of this Lobndr, that his life was extended 
by Goo the 1:52) of thoſe of ſeven eagles, cach ol the 
11x lait ot ch * hatched the inflant its predeceſſor ex- 
pired. The few Adites with Lokman that ſurvived their coun- 
trymen, gave rife to a trie + called the latter Ad, who were 
aiterwards changed into n Keys. Hud returned into Ha- 
dramuaut, und was buried near Hoje c, where there is a {mall 
town now it.nling called A. lud, or the ſepulchre of Had. 
When the {rs would lignity the high antiquity of any thing, 
they ſay as old os king Aa, in like manner as the Greeks, 
when they would expreſs anv thing extremely antient, made 
| it coat al with Chrenus, Or Satur ng and Orvxges . AP | 
Tus tribe of Thai! were the poſterity ot Thomdd the ſon 
of Gather. or Getier, the fon of {ram, who falling into ido- 
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latry, the prophet Säleh was ſent to bring them back to the 
worſhip of the true (50D. M. Bochart takes this prophet to 


be Phaleg, and M. D* Herbelot Salah the ſon of Arphaxad, 


and father of Heber or Hud. The learned Mr. Sale deter- 
mines in favour of M. Bochart, becauſe, ſays he, the 
prophet Saleh lived between the time of Hud and of Abra- 
ham. On the contrary, we own ourſelves of M. D' Her- 


belot's opinion, becauſe the identity of names is a ftronger 


argument in favour of that opinion, than any ſmall inac- 
curacy in chronology of the Arab hiſtorians can be againſt 


it. Beſides, it does not appear from any Oriental author, 
that the prophet Saleh did actually live between the times of 


Hud and Abraham, as Mr. Sale ſuggeſts ; nay, Mr. Sale him- 


ſelf diſproves this, when he cites with approbation an eaftern 


author making him later than Avoravam. Some few of 
the Thamudites received Saleh as a true prophet, but the 
reſt, as a proof of his miſſion, required that he ſhould cauſe 


a ſhe-camel big with young to come out of a rock in their 


preſence ; which having obtained of Gop, the camel was im- 
mediately delivered of a young one ready weaned, But 


inſtead of believing, the Thamudites cut the ham-ttrings of 


the camel, and killed her; at which act of impiety Gop be- 
ing highly diſpleaſed, three days after ſtruck them dead in 
their houſes by an earthquake, and a terrible noiſe from hea- 
ven; which, ſome ſay, was the voice of Gabriel the archan- 
gel crying aloud, Die all of you. Fonda Ebn Amru, prince 
of the Thamudites, propoſed this miracle to Saleh, promiſing, 


that if it was wrought, he and his people would believe, Ac- 
cordingly Fonda acknowledged the prophet's miſſion, but the 


greateſt part of his ſubjects periſhed in their infidelity, as above 
obſerved. Saleh, with thoſe reformed by him, was ſaved 
The prophet afterwards went to Pa- 
leſtine, and from thence to Mecca, here he ended his days. 
This tribe firſt dwelt in Jaman, but being expelled thence by 
Hamyar the ſon of Saba, they ſettled in the territory of Hor, 
in the province of Hejaz, where their habitations, cut out of 
the rock:, mentioned in the Koran, are ſtill to be ſeen, and 


alſo the crack of the rock whence the camel iſſued, which, 


as an eye-witnels hath declared, is ſixty cubits wide. Thcie 
houſe; of the Thamudites being of the ordinary proportion, are 
uſcd as an argument to convince thoſe of a mittake, who 


make this people to have been of a gigantic ſtature. They 
will likewiſe confute thoſe commentators on the Xeran, who 


affirm that the largeſt of the old Adites wore an hundied Cu- 
bits high, and the leaſt of them ſixty. By comparing the eaſt- 
ern writers with thoſe of the aniicur Greets aud Romans, 


We 
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we ſhall find, that the tribe of Thamwd correſponded exactly 
with the Thamadeni or Themydeni of Diodorus, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy ©. 

Tn tribe of Ju acre the deſcendants of Lud the ſon 
of Sher, and tht of Vadis a branch of tbe poſterity of Ge- 
ther, as we learn from Abulſeda, Both theſe tribes lived pro- 
miſcuouſly together under the government of Taſm, till a 
certain tyrant made a law, that tweaty maids of the tribe of 
Jadis ſhould not marry, unleſs firſt deflowered by him; which 
the 7ad:/:ans not endur ing, formed a conſpiracy, and, invit- 
ing the king and chiefs of Taſm to an entertainment, private- 
ly hid their ſwords in the ſand, and in the midſt of their mirth 
fell on them, flew them all, and extirpated the greateſt part 
of that tribe. However, the jew who eſcaped obtaining aid of 
the king of Yaman, Dhu Habſhan Ebn Akran, aſſaulted Fadis, 
and utterly deſtroyed them, there being ſcarce any mention made 
from that time of either of thoſe tribes. As all the traditions 
relating to Taſm are reckoned of a very dubious authority, 
when any thing is advanced without a proper foundation to 
ſupport it, the "Arabs call it a flory of Taſm. The notion 
many of the Orientals have of Taſm's grand-daughter, Ta- 


mama, our readers will find in the former ſection, where we 


Jorham, 


Amalek. 


ga ve a ſhort deſcription of the province of the ſame name f. 

ALL that we find delivered by the Arabs of the former 
tribe of Ferham is, that their anceſtor was an antediluvian, 
and one of the eighty perſons, who, according to a Moham- 
medan tradition, were ſaved with Noah in the ark 1. This 
tribe was cotemporary with that of Ad, and utterly periſhed, 
in a manner to us unknown. 

Some of the Oriental authors inform us, that Amalek, the 
progenitor of the tribe of the ſame name, was the ſon of E- 
liphax the ſon of Eſau, though others make him the ſon of 


Ham the ſon of Noah. This tribe under their king Walid, 


the firſt who aſſumed the name of Pharaoh, before the time 
of '7ſeph, conquered Egypt, according to the eaſtern writers, 
who ſcem to confound the Amalebite with the Phænician 
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ſhepherds of Manetbo. After they had poſſeſſed the throne 
of Egypt for a conſiderable period, they were expelled by the 
natives, and at laſt totally deſtroyed by the 7/raclites t. 

As for the tribes of Amtem, Haſhem, Abil, and Bar, all 
that the Orientals know of them is, that by ſome means or 
other they became extinct, moſt of them being cut off, and 
the reſt incorporating with the other fribes C. 

ACCORDING to their own hiſtorians, the preſent Arabs 
are ſprung from two ſtocks, Kahtan, the ſame with Foktan, 
the fon of Eber, and Adnan deſcended in a direct line from 
[hmae! the ſon of Abraham and Hagar (O). The poſterity 
of the former they call al Arab al Ariba, i. e. the genuine or 
ure Arabs, and thoſe of the latter a! Arab al Mftareba, 
I e. naturalized or inſititious Arabs, though ſome reckon the 
antient loſt tribes to have been the only pure Arabians, and 
herefore call the deſcendants of Kahtan alſo Motareba; which 

ord likewiſe ſignifies infititious Arabs, though in a nearer 
degree than Moftareba; thoſe acknowledging Adnan. for their 
great anceſtor, being the more diſtant graft. As //hmael was 


Gen. c. xxxvi. ver. 12. D'HEN BEL. p. 110. EN SHownan, 
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(O) As the genealogy of theſe tribes is of great uſe to illuſtrate 
he Arabian hiſtory, our readers would have judged this work in- 
omplete, had we not here inſerted the two genealogical tables of 
he deſcendants of Kabtan and Iſhmael, formed by the late learned 


and ingenious Mr. Sale from the moſt approved Oriental authors, 


In order to render that of the deſcendants of 1hmae!/ the more 


perfect, we have added thereto the nine generations between %- 


macl and Adndn, which is the moſt approved ſeries of deſcents be- 
ween them; though this, as here obſerved, cannot be abſolutely 
depended upon; for A! Beihaki reckons one generation leſs, differ- 
ing alſo in the names in the following manner: Ihmael, Nobet, 
Laſpab, Yarah, Yirah, Yahur, al Mokazuzuam, Odad, Odd, Adnan, 
and Mohammed himieit, according to a tradition of his wife Om 
Falma, counted but three perſons between IJhmael and Adndn, wiz. 
Ber, Zeid and Odad With the tables here exhibited, we have 
ntermixed ſome few additional obſervations, that may tend either 
o illuſtrate or correct them, as our readers will find, by comparing 
them with the originals in Mr. Sale's excellent preliminary diſcourſe. 


e muit not ſorget to remark, that in the firſt ſeries of deicents 


between Jemael and Adnan Mr. Sale has omitted Odd, which 
nakes him run counter to the beſt Oriental writers, and Lneretore 
n that particular we have diſſented from him, 


. e 48 by 
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by origin and language a Hebrew, it is no wonder thoſe ſu 
poſed to be deſ.ented from him ſhould have no claim to be 


admitted as pure frahs; however, fince he contracted an al- 


liance with the Je Hamites, by marrying a daughter of Af. 
dad, accuſtomed himſelf to their manner of living and lan- 
guage, and became blended with them into one nation, they 
have certainly a right to be conſidered as M/tareba. The 
uncertainty of the deſcents between Iſhmael and Adnan is the 
reaſon why they ſeldoin trace their genealogies higher than 
the latter, whem they therefore look upon as the "father of 
their tribes ; the deſcents from him downwards being pretty 
certain and uncontroverted. It is remarkable, that the eaſt- 
ern writers ſcarce take any notice at all of Abraham's pro- 
geny by Keturah, though they undoubtedly made up a con- 
{:derable part of the inha itants of Arabia. Their names 
were, Zimran, Fokſhan, Medan, Midian, or Madian, Iſp- 
bak, and Shuah. Notwithſtanding the Arabs affirm Iſpmael's 
wife to have been a genuine Arabian, the Scripture ſays ſhe 
was an Hgyptian; which greatly ſhakes the authority of their 
hiſtorians, except it ſhould be admitted, that he had a ſecond 
wife, or ſeveral at once. His ſons were Nebaioth, Kedar, 
Adeel, Mibſam, Miſhma, Dumah, Maſſa, Hader, Tema, 
Fetur, Naphiſb, and Kedemah ; beſides which he had a daugh- 
ter called Mahalath and Bajbemath, whom Edom took to 
wife. Some writers make Aabtan a deſcendant of Imael; 


but among the Qr/entals this is not the moſt received opinien. 
However, it agrecs the beſt with the Chaldee and Arabic pa- 
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raphraſts, who believed the name of Iſbmaelites to be as ge- 
neral and extenſive as that of Arabs: | 
W have already obſerved, that the cuſtoms, manners, 
and genius, of the Arabs, except in matters of religion, are 
in effect the ſame at this day that they were betwixt three and 
four thouſand years ago; and thereſore we may preſume, that 
the antient and modern forms of government of this nation 
may be conſidered as agreeing in almoſt all particulars. The 
Araves Scenitæ, therefore, as their ſucceſſors the preſent Be- 
d9verns, were governed by Shekhs and Emirs. The Sheths 
jupcrintended only particular Dou-wars, that is, collections 


of tents called Hu, anſwering to villages or towns, 
alrcady deſcribed, Every one of theſe 


Dou tuars, there- 
15 es 


might have been looked upon as a little principa- 
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lity, governed by the chief of that particular family, which 
was of the greateſt name, ſubſtance, and reputation, a- 
mongſt the Arabs that compoſed it. The Emirs or Emeers, 
the phylarchs of the Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and 
conſequently their authority extended to many of the above- 
mentioned Dou-wars. It is probable, that they were ſome- 
times dignified ch the title of (P) Sheth al Kibeer, as ſome 
of their ſucceſ rs are at this day. And laſtly, from what 
has been obſervec of the Phylarchs of the Nomades, agreeing 
in moſt points with the Arabes Scenitæ, we may conclude, 
that the Emirs were under the denomination of one particu- 
lar prince, who was the ſovereign of theſe Arabs, or at leaſt 
diſtinguiſhed from the other EMirs by the title of the Grand 


Emir, conſonant to the form of government ſtill prevailing | 


amonſtg the modern Bedoweens. However, we take this prince 
not to have bee. intirely deſpotic, but conſidered by his 


ſubjects only as their ſupreme magiſtrate, who maintained 
them in the poſſeſſion of their private laws, privilege, and 


cuſtoms . 
Tus Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were edeutredly 
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Of thoſe 


ruled in the ſame manner as the Bedeweens. That many . 
cities of Arabia Felix, particularly thoſe of the Adramite or in citi-; 
Chatramotite, were governed by princes of their own, we and towns, 


learn from Eratoſthenes in Stralo. That author likewiſe in- 


forms us, that the order of ſucceſſion in theſe cities was 
not hereditary, but that the firſt child born in any of tlie 5 


noble families aſter the king's acceſſion was deemed the pre— 
ſüumptive heir to the crown. As ſoon, therefore, as any 
prince aſcended the throne, a lift was taken of all the preg- 
nant ladies of quality, who were guarded in a proper manner, 
till one of them was delivered of a fon, who always received 


an education ſuitahle to his high biuth. However, A; tromi- 
dorus in the ſame. author intimates, that the Sadæan nation 
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had only one ſovereign ; which manifeſtly implies, that all 
the little princes or Emirs above-mentioned had a ſupreme 
head preſiding over the whole region. And that regal go- 
vernment prevailed here, as deſcribed by Artemidorus and 


Eratoſthenes, ſeems confirmed by Scripture, when the Pſalmiſt 


mentions the KINGS OF ARABIA and SABA. The Ara- 
bians were for ſome centuries under the government of the 
deſcendants of Kahtan ; Yarah, one of his ſons, founding the 
kingdom of Yamar, and Jorbam, another of them, that of 
Hejaz. The kings of Hamyar, who. poſſeſſed the king- 
dom of Yaman, or at leaſt the beſt part of it, had the gene- 
ral title of Tobba, which ſignifies ſucceſſor, and was affected 
by theſe princes, as that of Cz/ar was by the Roman emperors, 
and Khalif by the ſucceſſors of Mohammed. There were 
ſcveral leſſer princes, who reigned in other parts of Yaman, 
and were moſtly, if not altogether, ſubject to the king of 
Hamyar, whom they called the great king ; but of theſe hi- 
ftory has recorded nothing remarkable, or that may be de- 
pended upon. May you avert all malediction, or May God 
be propitious to you, was the form in which the antient Arabs 
uſed to addreſs themſelves to their king u. 

TRE principal civil inſtitutions amongſt the Arabs, that 
icemed to wear the face of laws, were the following : 1. 


That eſtabliſhing the above-mentioned order of ſucceſſion. 
2. That in force among the Sabæans, whereby the king was 


ſolemnly inveſted with his prerogative by an aſſembly of the 
people. 3. That injoining the ſaid king never to go out of 


Reg oN. 


his palace after he had taken upon him the reigns of govern- 
ment. 4. That commanding his ſubjects to ſtone him to 
death, in caſe he ſhould be found guilty of a violation of the 
former law. 5. That obliging them to an abſolute and im- 
plicit obedience to all his commands, conſiſtent with the a- 
foreſaid fundamental condition. As the other political max- 
ims the AHrals obſerved may be conſidered as coinciding with 
and cuſtoins, there is no neceſſity of touching upon them 
lere w. : 5 | | 
Tre religion of the Arabs before Mohammed, which they 
call the fate of ignorance, was Cliicfly grofs idolatry ; the 


FRATO:THENES, & ARTE M11nD0R Us apud Strabon. I. xvi LXX. 
in Pal. Ixxit ver x. ALu-MoTakrEzZz1 in lib. Mogreb. AlL lau- 
HARIU3, ABUL+tba, Een at ATHIR, & AL- FIR AUZzATAblius 
apud Pocock. ubi ſup p. 65, 60. ut & iple Pocock ibid. 
w AcaTHaicilpss Cxinius de mar. rubr. J. v. c. 59. apud 
Phogum, p. 1374. ERATOSHT HHN ES apud Strabon. ubi ſup. ut & 
pe STRAT ibid. . | 


Sabian 
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Sabian religion having almoſt over-run the whole nation, 
though there were alſo great numbers of Chriſtians, Jeus, and 
Magians, amongſt them. The idolatry of the Arabs, as 
Sabians, chiefly conſiſted in worſhipping the fixed ſtars and 
planets, and the angels and their images, which they ho- 
noured as inferior deities, and whoſe interceſſion they begged 
as their mediators with God. For they acknowledged one 
ſupreme Gop, the creator and lord of the univerſe, whom 
they called Alla Taala, the met high God ; and their other 
deities, who were ſubordinate to him, they called ſimply 
Al That, i. e. the goddeſſes. ** Theſe words, ſays Mr. Sale, 
£ the Greeks not underſtanding, and it being their conſtant 
c cuſtom to reſolve the religion of every other nation into 


& their own, and find out gods of theirs to match the others, 


< they pretended the Arabs worſhipped only two deities, Oro- 
& talt and Alilat, as thoſe names are corruptly written, 


& whom they will have to be the ſame with Bacchus and 


Urania; pitching on the former as one of the greateſt 


& of their own gods, and educated in Arabia; and on the 


<< other, becauſe of the veneration ſhewn by the Arabs to 


ce the ſtars. But the impertinence of this obſervation will 


be touched upon immediately s. 
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Tua the Arabs ſhould eaſily be led into the worſhip of Moſt of the 
the ſtars, is not at all ſurpriſing, ſince by obſerving the changes Arabs Sa- 


of the weather to happen at the riſing or ſetting of certain of 
them for a conſiderable period, they might eaſily be induced to 
aſcribe a divine power to thoſe ſtars, and think themſelves 


indebted to them for their rains, a very great benefit and 


refreſhment to their parched country. Hence poſſibly it came 


to paſs, that they had ſeven celebrated temples dedicated to 


the ſeven planets ; one of theſe in particular, called Beit 


| Gbemdan, was built in Sanaa, the metropolis of Yaman, b 
Dabac, to the honour of Al Zoharah, or the planet Venus, 
and was demoliſhed by the Khalif Othman. By the murder 
of this khalif was fulfilled as the Mohammedans pretend, the 


prophetical inſcription, ſet, as is reported, over this temple, 


VIZ. Ghomdan, He who deftroyeth thee, ſhall be ſlain. The 


* Poc. not. ad ſpecim. hiſt Arab. p. 133. Gor.11 notæ ad Al- 
fraganum, p. 251. MaimoniDp. in moreh nevochim. par. iii. C. 


29. HorTinGr®1 hiſt. Orient. J. iv. c. 8. Hype hiſt. rel. vet. 


Perſ. paſſ. Pa IDE AVU in connect p. 1. b 3 Heropor. I. iii c. 
8. Ax IAN. p. 161, 162. STRAB. |. xvi. GREG. AB ULT UA 
RAG, hilt. dynalt. p. 281, &. AL-SHAHRESTAN1usS apud po- 
cockium, ubi ſupra. p. 108, ut & iple Pococæ ius ibid. Sarr's 
prelim. diſc. p. 15, 16. e Pn, | 


temple 


bians, 
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temple of Mecca is alſo ſaid to have been conſecrated to Zohal, 
or Saturn. That planetary worſhip was the firſt ſpecies of 
idolatry, we have already H ; and therefore it is no 
wonder the Arabs, at preſent the moſt antient nation in the 
world, ſhould have been inſected with it. To what has been 
already offered on this head, we ſhall here beg leave to add 
the teſtimony of Pauſanias, who intimates, that the wor- 
ſhip of the planets was earlier than the firſt arrival of the Pe- 
laſgi in Greece; and that before this time they had ſtatues 
erected in their honoyr. This obſcrvation will not only il- 
luſtrate, but likewiſe bring a freſh acceſſion of ſtrength to 
what has been advanced in a former note J. 
1 o+ſbipthe Bu r beſides thoſe ſtars which were the general objects 
fixed flars, of worſhip throughout Arabia, there were ſome more pecu- 
as well a * liarly reverenced in particular provinces. Thus the Hamy- 
rhe prantls. ar ites chiefly worſhipped the Sur ; Miſam, al Debaran, or 
the bull's eye; Lakbm and Foddm, al Maſbtari, or Jupiter; 
Tay, Sohail, or Canopus; Kats, Sirius, or the dog-ſtar ; and 
Aſad, Otared, or Mercury. Abu Cabſha, a worſhipper of 
Sirius, whom ſome will have to be the ſame with Waheb, 
A7chammed's grandfather on the mother's ſide, though others 
make him of the tribe of Khozaah, uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to perſuade the Koreiſb to leave their images, and wor- 
ſhip this ſtar. For which reaſon, when Mabammed endea- 
voured alſo to draw them off from image- worſhip, they nick- 
named him the ſon of Abu Cabſba. However, the Arabs, 
together with the Indians in general, paid a greater regard to 
the fixed ſtars, than to the planets; which diſtinguiſhed the 
Sabiaus amongſt them from thoſe amongſt the Greeks, who 
directed their worſhip to the planets. The Arabs did not 
only attribute their rains to the influence of the fixed ſtars, 
but likewiſe their winds, ſtorms, tempeſts, heat, cold, and all 
Kinds of alterations in their atmoſphere. They differed, how- 
ever, amonęſt themſelves in this, that ſome aſcribed the in- 
fluence producing all the meteorological phenomena to the 
riſing, and others to the ſetting, of the conitellations known 
amongſt them by the name of Al- Anwa *. 
Or the angels or intelligenccs which they worſhipped, 
we find only three mentioned in the Kordn, viz. Allat, 


As likewih 


angels, or 
- imelligen- | 
ces. | | | 
| Y Poc, ubi ſupra, p. 163 A JAX NAR. SHAHREST NI. 
Paus Ax. Laconic. p. 202. Sce vol. xvi. p 465 not. (R. i A. 
BULPHARAG. ubi ſupra, p 160. AL SnanmsTavd Aru 
FED. A1. JavuaRlus, F noi. ATHiIR, & Art-FinautzaBaDIUS 
apud Pocockium, ubi ſupra, p. 163, 104. ut & ipſe Pocock. p. 
130, 131. N 
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 Al-Uzza, and Manah ; theſe they called goddeſſes, and 
the daughters of GoD; an appellation they gave not only 
to angels, but alſo to their images, which they believed either 
to be inſpired with life by God, or elſe to become the raber- 
nacles of the angels, and to be animated by them ; and they 
paid them divine honours, becauſe they believed them to in- 
tercede for their votaries with Gop. The Arab Sabians 
likewiſe, in common with thoſe of other nations, imagined, 
that the Sun, Moon, and fixed ſtars, were habitations of intelli- 


gences of a middle nature betwixt men and the Supreme 


Being, who aCtuated their orbs in the ſame manner as the 
human body does the ſoul; and that this was the true cauſe of 
all their motions. "Theſe beings, they had a notion, became 
mediators between Gon and them; for the neceſſity of a me- 
diator they clearly diſcovered from the beginning, and there- 
fore, as GoD's mediators, directed divine worthip to them. 
They firſt worſhipped them by their tabernacles, i. e. their 
orbs themſelves; but theſe, by their rifing and ſetting, being 
28 much under the horizon as above, they were at a loſs how 
to addreſs themſelves to them in their abſence. To remedy 
this defect, they had recourſe to the invention of images, in 
which, after their conſecration, they thought theſe inferior 
deities to be as much preſent by their influence, as in the ſtars 


themſelves; and that all addreſſes to them were rendered as ef- 


fectual before the one, as before the other. And this may be 
conſidered as the origin of image-worſhip. All other mate- 
rial particulars relating to the Saliaus, omitted here, will 
either be found in note (Q), or a former volume of this 
hiſtory =. 4 


Allat 


2 Al Kor. Mon a MEP. c. lit. Poc. p. 138. Gol. Ma lo- 


x1Dd. Hor YIGG HDE, PRIDEAUx, ubi ſupra, SuAhRTS TAN“ 
vs apud Hyde, c. v. p. 124. D'HERN TEL. bibl. Orient. p. 726. 
Hous a IN Var 2 comment. Perſ. in Al- Koran. c. 2. Lib. Phar. 
Gj. apud Hyd. ubi ſupra. KA LT ASHEND apud Hyde, ubi ſupra. p. 
125. Exx aL Aruik apud Pocochium, p. 138, 139. 


(Q) The Sabian, Ferui/., and Clrilian religions are the only re- 
ligions tolerated by the Koran. We are told, that the eattern 
writers vary greatly in their notions of the religious tenets of the 
firſt ſect; tnough thoſe here mentioned ſeem to be attoited by the 
beſt of them. The S, produce many ſtrong arguments for the 


unity of Gon, and addreſs themielves to Hin in the following 
terms: 1 dedicate my/elf to thy jerwice, O GOD ! I dedicate myſelf to 


thy ſerwice . 0 Gor ! nov Laß 29 combanicn, FXcepi thy companion, 
ef vom ro nr abjolute maſter, and , ,der i, vis From 
OE: wher.ce 
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Allat, whom ſome of the Arabs calied Allah; was the idol 
of the tribe of Thakif, who dwelt at Tayef, and had a tem- 
ple 


whence it appears; that they ſuppoſe idols not to be ſa? juris, 
though they offer ſacrifices and other offerings to them, as well as 
to God, who was alſo formerty often put off with the leaſt portion, as 
Mohammed upbraids them. The reaſon aſſigned by them for this 
was, that the idol wanted what was Gop's, but God yitmsELF 
wanted nothing. A ſort of baptiſm they admit, and profeſs a great 
veneration for St. Fohn Baptiſt, ſtyling themſelves, in their language, 
which is compoſed of the Chaldee and Syriac, Mendai Fabia, i. e. 
diſciples of St. Fohn; and by this name they go amongſt the Chriſtians 
of the Levant. Beſides the book of P/alms, the only true Scripture 


they read, they have another ſuppoſed to have been wrote by Adam, 


which they regard as their bibles, whoſe language almoſt entirely 
agrees with the Chaldee, but the characters differ from thoſe of all 
other nations. E Shonah makes them the deſcendants of the moſt 


antient people in the world, and intimates, that beſides the books 


juſt mentioned, they have others eſteemed equally ſacred, particular- 
ly one full of moral diſcourſes, denominated by them the book of 
Seth and Enoch, or, as they name him, Edris. They are obliged to 
pray three, or, according to others, ſeven, times a day; the firſt half 
an hour, or leſs, before ſun riſe, ordering it ſo that they may, juſt as 
the ſun riſes, finiſh eight adorations, each containing three proſ- 
trations : the ſecond prayer they end at noon, when the ſun be- 
gins to decline, in ſaying of which they perform five ſuch adorations 


as the former: and the ſame they do the third time, concluding 


juſt as the ſun ſets. They are very fervent in their devotions. 
They faſt three times a year, the firlt time thirty days, the next nine, 
and the laſt ſeven. They offer many ſacrifices, but eat no part 
of them, burning them all. They abſtain from beans, garlick, and 


ſome other pulſe and vegetables. As to the Sabian Kebla, or part 


to which they turn their faces in praying, authors greatly differ ; 
one affirming it to be the north, another the ſouth, a third Mecca, 
and a fourth the ſtar to which they pay their devotions. They 
have a great reſpect for the temple of Mecca, as alſo the pyramids, 
in the third of which they believe Sabi, the author of their religi- 
on, lies bur'ed. They go on pilgrimage to Harray, either out of 
regard to the memory of Abraham, or of Sabi En Mari, who lived 
in Abraham's time, and is looked upon by ſome as the firſt propa- 
gator of their religion. Ehn Harem aſſeits Sabianiſm to have been 


the univerſal religion till the age of Hraban, from whence all the 


ſucceeding ſefts were derived. According to A! Shareflani, the Sa- 
bians lay, that the difference betwixt them and the Mahammedans 
conſiſts in this, that among creatures they give the preference to 
ſpirite, angels, or intelligences moving the celeſtial orbs ; whereas 
the Moham mne laus chute to pay the greateſt honour to body and 
matter, i e. men; a+ prophets, patriarchs, Ec. Honſſain Vac z, in 
his Per; commentary on the Nada, ſays, that they were a * 
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le conſecrated to her in a place called Na#hlah. We ſhall 


ſee more of this deity hereafter, when we come to the mo- 
dern hiſtory of Arabia, eſpecially that part of it which re- 


of Sadduccers, not believing a future ſtate. We muſt not omit ob- 
ſerving, that at the pyramids they facrificed a cock and a black 


calf, and offered up incenſe. Ebn Khalecan, in his lie of 15rahim 


al Sabi, affirms, that the Sabians are as antient as the Magians, but 
different from them ; however, that both of them pretended to de- 
duce their origin from Abraham, whom they confounded with Zer- 
duſpt. The ſame author relates, that the word Sabi in the Arabic 
tongue denotes one who leaves the religion of his forefathers, and 
introduces a new one; for which reaſon the Korei/h, by way of 
reproach, called Mohammed Sabi, or Sabian. The eaſtern Chri/- 
tians ſcrupie not to affirm, that Conſtantine the Great himſelf profeſ- 
ſed Sabiani/m before he became a convert to Chriſtianity. Share/la- 
ni divides the Sabians into two ſes, thoſe that worſhip the ſtars, 
and thoſe that worſhip images. T be firſt maintain, that Gos crea- 


ted the world, but has commanded his ſervants to pay great regard 


to the ſtars, and to turn themſelves towards thoſe luminous bo- 
dies whenever they pray ; the other, that by the mediation of i- 


mages, they have acceſ; to the ſtars, and, through the aſſiſtance of | 


thoſe intellectual agents informing them, io tae Supreme Being. 


They all believe, that the fouls of wicked men will be puniſhed 
for 9000 ages, but that afterwards they ſhall be received to mercy. 
Their featts in general they have appointed upon the days when the 

exaltations of the planets happen; but the greateſt of them, in par- 


ticular, upon the day that the ſun enters Aries, which, with them, 
is the firit day of the year, when they all wear their beſt cloaths. 


They celebrate the feaſt of every planet in a chapel dedicated to 
him. and derive their religion from Noah himſeif The Sabians of 


mount Lebanon ſeem to pay a greater regard to Seth, than the Su- 


preme Being; for they always keep their oath when they ſwear by 
the former, but frequently break it when they ſwear by the latter. 


They likewile maintain, that once in 364.25 years there will be a 


complete revolution in all mundane things. They endeavour to 


perfect themſelves in the four intellectual virtues ; Gop they c 


Gop of gods, and Logo of lords; but thoſe intelligences ſuppoſ-d 
to actuate the ſtars gods and lords. This ſect ſay, they took the 
name of Sabian, from the above- mentioned Sabi, though it ſeems 
rather to be derived from NA Sava, or T/aba, the hoſt of heaven, 


which they worſh'p. Before the growth of Chriftianity and Mo- 


bammedani/n, the great2|t part of c. as world proicil:d the Sabian re- 
ligion The other particulars, relating to this ſet, our readers 


Wil! fiad, either in a former part ot this work, or in the authors | 
here referred to ( a 4 


(16) D' Hebel Pri a. Poc. G0. Ht Bot:. A ati ue autor. bis 
laudat. 


Ver. XVII. "4 late; 
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lates to the tranſactions wherein Mohammed was more imme- 
diately concerned b. | 

Al Uzza. Al-Uxza or A Org, was the idol of the tribes of Korerfþ 

and K-nanah, aud part of the tribe of Salim, as ſome athrm ; 
but a tree called the Egyptian thorn, or Acacia, worſhipped 
by the tribe of Ghatfan, firſt conſecrated by one Dbdlem, 
who built a chapel! over it named Boſs, fo contrived, as to 
give a ſound when any one entered, according to others. 
When Khaled Ebn Walid, by 1Johammed's order, had demo- 

liſhed the chapel, cut down the image, or tree, and lain the 
prieſteſs of Al Uzza, Mohammed, alluding to the death of the 
prieſteſs, ſaid, ſhe was A!-Uzza, who therefore will never 
hereafter be worſhipped. The name Uzza is derived from 
the root azza, and ſignifies the mo/t mighty e. 

Manah. Menah was the object of worſhip of the tribes of Hodha:l 
and Kho2aahb, poſſibly the Caſſanitæ of Ptolemy, who dwelt 
between Mecca and Medina, and, as ſome ſay, of the tribes 

of Atos, Khazraj, and Thakif alſo. Dr. Pocock renders it 
highly probable, that the Manah of the Arabs was the Meni 
of the prophet Iſaiab. This idol was a large ſtone, demoliſh- 
ed by one Saad in the eighth year of the Hejra, ſo fatal to 
the idols of Arabia, The name ſcems derived from mana to 
fiow, from the flowing of the blood of the victims ſacrificed 
to the deity ; whence the valley of Mina, near Mecca, had 
alſo its name, where the pilgrims at this day flay their ſacrifi- 

ces. Some take Meni, or Manah, to be the name of a 
conſtellation; which notion is favoured by the moſt obvious 
fignification of the word AZaneh in the Arabic tongue 4. 


Wadd, BesIDEs theſe, we find hve antediluvian idols taken no- 
2 A tice of by the Arabian writers, viz. Wadd, Saws, Yaghith, 
ath, 


5 Tat, and Naſr. They are ſaid to have been men of great 
auk, and 2 : 3 | | | 
Nai. Jepute and piety in their time, whoſe ſtatues the Ar abs at firſt 
reverenced with a civil honour only, which in proceſs of time 

became heightened to a divine wo; ſhip ?. 
Wadd. [/aid was ſuppoſed to repreſent the heaven, and was wore 
ſhipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Calb, in 
| Dawinat a! Jandal. For a further account of him, we mult 

reter Gur readers to the authors here Cited ?, 


b ABULFarz+e.Þ. 160. Poc. ubi ſupra, p go. cArL-Jav- 
KAR AL-SHAHñRESTAN &Al FihatzaBADIUS apud Pocock. ibid, 
* AL JaUnar. AL-bgidawl, AL-SHAHaEsT. ABULTED. Als 

 ZAMAKHSHARIVS, & AL-FIRAUZABADIUS.. Lai. c. Ixv. ver, 11. 
Vide etiam Poc. ſpec go, 91, 92 © Ai Koran. MomtamMmeEn., 
c. 71. Comment. Periic. Vide etiam Hyp. de rel. vet. Perl, p. 135. 
f AL-JaUHik, AL-SHAUKESTAN, 


Sad 
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their verb ala, to prevent, or avert' (R). 


were peculiar to the tribe of Ad. The firſt ſupplied them Hafedha, 


fourth reſtored them to health when afflicted with ſickneſs ; ma 


Saws was adored under the ſhape of a woman by the tribe Sawa. 
of Hamadan, or; as others write, of Hodbail in Rabat. This 

idol, lying under water for ſome time after the deluge, was at 
Jength, as the Arab writers aſſert, diſcovered by the devil, 
and worſhipped by thoſe of Hodbail, who inſtituted plgri 
mages to it 8. 

Yaghith was an idol in the ſhape of a lion, and was the 
deity of the tribe of Madhaj, and others, who dwelt in Taman. 
Its name ſeems to be derived from ghathe, which ſignifies 
to help h. 

Tau the tribe of Morãd eſteemed as their proper object of Yak. 
worſhip, or, according to others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horſe. The name Ia probably comes from 


Laghüth. 


NMajr ſeems to have been the proper deity of the tribe of Naſr. 
Ener, whom we may conſider either as the Homerite 
or Hamire: of Pliny, or adored at Dhil Khalaah in their 
territories, under the image of an eagle, which the name 
out k, 

TAE r deities S4 itia, Häſedba, Razeka, 2nd Soles, Lakia, 


with rain, the ſecond preſerved them from all dangers a- Räzeka 
broad, the third provided food for their ſuſtenance, and the _ Sale- 


according to the ſignification of their ſeveral names. To 
theſe may be added 4!-Daizan, or Saturn, a moſt antient 
Arab idol, Hhehar, 4l- Auf, &c. mentioned by rn; 
Al-Firauzabadius, and others . | 


E Jdem apud Pococx. p. 93. e h bi. 
FlIODDIN. ibid. h AL-SHAHRESTANI. ibid. i Ar- 
FixauzaBADiUS. Ar- JauHAR. EN CHaLECAN in vit. Al- 
Battanu. Poc. in not. ad ſpec hiſt. Arab. p. 101, 338, 389, 390. 
* AL JaUHAR.SHAHRESTAN. & Pocock. ubi ſup. . 9. A- 
BULFED. D'HenpeL. bibl. Orient. in art. Houd. 


(R) It is aid Yauk was a man of great piety, Py his death much 
regretted ; whereupon the devil appeared to his friends ina human 
form, and, undertaking to repreſent him to the life, perſuaded 
them, by way of comfort, to place his effigies in their temples, 
that they might have it in view when at their devotions. T'his 
was done, and ſeven other:, of extraordinary merit, had the ſame 
| honours ſhewn them, till at length their potterity made idols of - 
them in earneſt 17, 


(2) Pac. not. ad ſpec. bift, Aral þ 91. 
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The Hiſtory of the Arabs. Book IV. 


As image-worſhip in ſome meaſure proceeded: from the 
deification of dead men, who had been the authors of 


and Bac- ſome ſignal advantages and benefits to the people they go- 


chus aber verned, or elſe greatly famed for their conqueſts, as well as 
the cauſe above-mentioned, it is no wonder the Arabs, as well 
as other nations, ſhould fall into it. Sir /ſaac Newton takes 


/vipped by 
ihe Arabs 


hero-worſhip, or the worſhip of deified dead men, to have 


besen no older than the age of Seſac, the great Egyptian con- 


queror ſo often mentioned, who ordered all the nations he 
coinguered, aid amongtt the reſt a good part of the Arabians 
at leaſt, to pay divine honours to his father Ammenemes, or 
Ammon, under the name of Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammon. 
This therefore was the great hero-god of the Arabs, as well 
as of the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, Indians, &c. 
and his ſon and ſucceſſor, Sefac, who enjoined this worſhip, the 
Bacchus, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, of the antients, little 


interior to him. The Arabs, it is probable, ſet up oracles 


to Ammon, who reduced at leait a good part of their country, 


as well as the Libyans and Egyptians ; and Seſac, on account 


of his having coaſted Arabia Fel:x, ſailed to the Perſian gulph, 


penetrated afterwards into India, where he erected two pil- 


lars on two mountains near the mouth of the Ganges, and 


- another at Dire, a promontory of Ethiopia, was, according 


to very good authors, eſteemed as his father's collegue in 
Arabia, as well as the other regions ſubjugated by him. This, 
conſidering the authorities on which it is founded, is a much 


ſtronger proof in favour of the 4rabs really worſhipping Ju- 
piter and Bacchus, or Ammon and Seſac, than what Mr. Sal; 


has offered, from the ſuppoſed vanity and ignorance of the 


Greets, is to evince the Arab worſhip of thoſe deities to be 
purely imaginary. Nay, we may venture to add, that could 


he have produced a whole volume of Arab tradition, ſtuffed 


as they are with fables and abſurdities, in ſupport of his opi- 


nion, it would not have mended the matter; eſpecially as he 
gives up the main point, by allowing Bacchus to have been 
educued in Arabia. For this conceſſion, though the thing 
granteu is falſe, muſt be deemed a ſufficient reaſon, on his 
part, fo: the A725; to have paid divine honours to fo celebrat- 
ed a-pul if age is Eucchus, as well as his father Jupiter, or 


Jupiter Urauius ® (5), 


11 f 


Prias vs. periey v. 623 Pocock not. ad ſpecim. hiſt. Arab p. 
12.0, 107. Ss rE's pream, diic. p 15, 16. | 
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(18) Said in voc. "Ars, 


We 


Miwr. chrorol. paſſ Hrropor. l. iii. Drop. Sic. I. i. 
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Caray. 8. The Hiſtory of the Arabs. 


Wx muſt not omit obſerving here, that the antient Arabs, Arabs call 
in order to ſhew the high veneration in which they had their their chil- 
idols, reckoned it glorious to be accounted their ſervants Ven after 
and votaries; which they demonſtrated by the names given the names 
to their childeen; viz. d Wadd, Abd Yaghith, Abd Ma- 4 "ne 


nah, Abdol Uzzah, &c. i. e. the ſervant of Wadd, the ide 
ſervant of .- arb(th, the ſervant of Manah, the ſervant of 


Uzzah, &c. 3. 
Bas1pESs the idols already mentioned, the Arabs wor- Have « 
ſhipped many others, the chief of whom was H:bol, brought great va 
from Belka in Syria to Arabia by Amra Ehn Lobai, pretend- riety of 

ing it would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. dls. 


According to Safoddin, Hobal was placed without the Caaba, 
under the y wi of a man. His ſtatue was made of red agate, 
which having, by ſome accident, loſt a hand, the Koreiſb 
repaired it with one of gold : he held in his tand ſeven ar- 
rows without heads or feathers, ſuch as the Arabs uſed in di- 
vination. This idol is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with 
the image of Abraham, found and deſtroved by Mohammed 
in the Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year of the 
Hejra, when he took Mecca, and ſurrounded with a great 
number of angels and prophets, as inferior deities ; among 
whom, as ſome ſay, was Iſbmael, with divining arrows in 
his hand. Halal, according to Al- Jannabius, was the chief 
of three hundred and ſixty idols, a freſh one of which the 
Arabs might, if they thought proper, worſhip every day in 
the year. We are told, that among the idols in the Caaba 
was a wooden pigeon, as likewiſe another above that ſtrue- 
ture, to deſtroy which, Mohammed liited Ali upon his ſhoul- 
ders. Aſaf and Nayelah, the former the image of a man, 
the latter of a woman, were alſo two idols brought with 
Hobal from Syria, and placed the one on mount Saju, and 
the other on mount Aerwa. They tell us, af was the 
ſon of Auru, and Nayelah the daughter of Sad, both 
of the tribe of Jorham, who, committing whoredom ta— 
gether in the Cala, were by Gop converted into ſtone, 
and afterwards worſhipped by the Xoreiſo, and ſo much re- 
verenced by them, that though this ſuperſtition was con.em:n- 

ed by /dohammed, yet he was forced to allow them to vilit 
thoſe mountains as monuments of the divine juſtice, We ard 

told, that theſe idols were fir{} fixe on the mounts Saf! and 
Meri by one Amru \ in the reign of Sapor or Sau furn un 4 
D:! E Raf, king of Pera; but this notion has been cet 
thin by Aoulſida. As for tlie idols Sadd, an COOLING 


o Al- Roran, Moi ativfp. Poc ubi jupra, 0% 
en 


Some of 
theſe idols 


 Sv1iDp in voc. Ave; us Poc. p 98-106. 


The Hiſtory of the Arabs. Book IV. 
on the ſhore near Giadda, Soair or Sair worſhipped by the 


tribe of Anza, Aud adored by the tribe of Becr Nayel, Naſb 
or Noſb, Al-Sharek, from whence the Arab name Abdo- 


Sharet was derived, Dar whence Abdol-Dar, Madan, Yalil, 
Awal peculiar to the tribes of Becr and Taglab, Dul Caffain, 
the deity of the tribe of Daus, Bajar or Bajer that of the 
tribe of Azd, Al- Olaiſar worſhipped in the eaſtern part of Sy- 
ria, Bag or Bagh, from whence Abulfeda deduces the name 
of the city Baghdad, Al-Chalaſah, Duſbſbara, the Dyſares 
of the Greeks and Romans, &c. it is ſufficient juſt to have men- 
tioned them. Beſides theſe, according to the Oriental au- 


thors, every houſekeeper had his houſhold god, which he laſt 


took leave of, and firſt ſaluted at his going abroad, and re- 
turning home .. 

SEVERAL of the Arab TTY beſides Saad abovementioned, 
and Maonah in particular, were no more than large rude ſtones, 
the worſhip of which the poſterity of Iſhmael firſt introduced, 
according to Al- Fannabius. To us it ſeems moſt probable, 
that theſe great ſtones were the firſt public places of divine 
worſhip amongſt the Arabs, on which they poured wine and 
oil, as Jacob did upon the ſtones that ſerved him for a pillow, 
when he ſaw his viſion. Afterwards they might worſhip theſe 
ſtones themſelves, as the Phæniciant, in all probability, did; 
but this has already been touched upon. Some authors relate, 
that when the territory of Mecca grew too ſtrait for the I- 
 maeclites, ſo that great numbers of them found themſelves ob- 


| liged to look out for new habitations, thoſe that departed 


— Mecca took with them ſome of the ſtones of that reputed 


holy land; aad at firſt only compaſſed them out of devotion, 


as they had accuſtomed to do the Caaba. But this at laſt 
ended in rank idolatry, the ſaid Iſbmaelites forgetting the re- 


| ligion, left them by their father, fo far, as to pay divine ho- 


nours to any fine ſtone they met with. To the idols already 
mentioned we may add another peculiar to the tribe of 
Hanifa, which was nothing more than a lump of dough. 


This they never preſumes to cat, till _y were compelled to 
it by famine F, 


e Anvirend AL SHAHESTAN., SAFIODDIN. & aut. lib. Mo- 
flatraf. Vid. etiam Pocock. ubi ſup. p. 95, 97, 98. EzA AU 
Arnis, AL Jaxxazius Al- Koran. Mohammed. c. ii. Mo- 
hammed. Al Firauzabadius apud Pococsx. p. 97. Al- Jaun. 
P AL- Javnaar. Ar- 
Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xvi p. 
AL-Jaufazlus. apud Pocock. p. 
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BerDwi, & AL- ZAMAKHSHARIUS. 
483. Al MosraTRrar. 
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Car. 8. The Hiſtory of the Arabs. 


Tas Perſians. by their vicinity to, and frequent inter- Magian 
courſe with, the Arabians, introduced the Magian relivion religion in 
among ſome of their tribes, particularly that of Tamim, a Arabia. 


long time before Mohammed, who was ſo far from being unac- 
quainted with it, that from it he borrowed many of his own 
inftitutions. The profeſſors of this religion acknowledged 
the world to have been created by Gop, as their ſucceſ- 
ſors do at this day: but, being at a loſs otherwiſe to 
account for the origin of evil, they held two principles, 
a good Demon or Gop, and an evil one. The firſt they 
ſuppoſed the author of all good, and the other of all evil, be- 
lieving them to be repreſented by light and darkneſs, as their 
trueſt ſymbols, and that of the compoſition of theſe two all 
things in the world are made. The good principle or God | 
they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Ormozd or Hormizda, which 
the Greeks wrote Oromazes ; and the evil Demon they called 
Ahariman or Airiman, and the Greeks Arimanius. Though 
one ſect of the Magi aflerted, as the Manichæans and other 
heretics did, both thoſe principles to have exiſted from all 
eternity, yet they were reputed 'heterodox ; the original doc- 
trine being, that the good principle or Gop only was eter- 
nal, and the other created, as appears from Zoroaſtres's de- 
ſcription of the ſupreme BIN. Amongſt other tenets they 
maintained, that there were good and bad | angels ; ; the former 
guarding and protecting men from evil, and the latter inſti- 
gating them to all kinds of wickedneſs. They alſo believed, 
that the wicked angels, after they had drawn men out of the 
paths of virtue, became the inſtruments of their puniſhment ; 
and that theſe angels were continuaily meditating the ruin 
and deſtruction of mankind. As for Zoroaſires, or Zerduſbt, 
as the Perfians called him, he made no alterations in the doc- 
trinal and fundamental points of the Magian religion, but 
only aboliſhed ſome ſuperſtitious rites and practices, that had 
crept in amongſt the profeſſors of it, who, according to Dr. 
Hyde, conſtantly adhered to the worſhip of the true Gop, as 
they received it from their great anceſtors Shem and Elam. 
But, as ſo ample an account has already been given of the 
Magi, and their ſyſtem of religion, we ſhall cxpatiate no 
farther on this head; but conclude it with obſcrving, that 
whether we conſider the Arabs as Sabians or followers of Zer- 
duſbt, it muſt be allowed, that they held the exiſtence of Dæ 
moans, Genii, or middle- intelligences, influencing the affairs 
of the world: a truth indced near as extenſive as the belief of 
| a Gov, 
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The Hiſtory of the Arabs. Book IV. 


a (30D, and acknowledged by the antient heathen of almoſt 
all denominations 4. 

HowEvVeR, ſome of the pagan Arabs believed neither a cre- 
ation paſt, nor a reſurrection to come, attributing the origin 
of things to nature, and their diflolution to age. Ochers al- 

lowen both ; among whom were thoſe, who, when they 
died, had r camel tied by tueir ſepulchre, and ſo let! with- 


out meat or drink to periſh, and accompany them to the 
other world, leſt they ſhould be obliged, at the reſurrection, 


to go on foot, which was reckoned very ſcandalous. Some 
believed a metempſych:ſis, and that of the blood, near the dead 
perſon's brain, was formed a bird named , which once 


in a hundred years viſited the ſepulchre; though others ſay, 


this bird is animated by the ſoul of him chat 1s unjuſtly flain, 
and continually cries Oſcuni, Oſcuni, i. e. Give me to drink, 
meaning of the murdcrer's blood, till his death be revenged, 
and then it flies away. Some of. the antient Arab: ſeem to 
have been addicted to augury, ſince they held an ow] in great 
ab horrence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended ſomething bad. The camel above-mentioned fur- 
niſhed the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed to a miſcrable end. Thoſe who expected a 


future judgment, adored idols, as they pretended, that they 


might be hereby induced to intercede for them with Gop 
hereafter. It appears probable from ſome paſſages of the Ko- 
ran, and the commentators on thoſe paſſages, that the anti- 
ent Arabs, under the word Fin or Genii, comprehended both 


rational inviſible beings going amongſt the preſent Orzentals 
by the ſame name. From the ſams paſſages and commen- 


£2975 we mag hkew.fe infer, that moſt of the Arabians be- 


tore ee eds time, in conformity to the Sabian ſcheme, 
paid relitibus honours to theſe Genii. The Mohammedans 
call the evil principle of the Magi the Satan of the Scripture, 
«nd Samumacl of the Fews, Eblis, which ſeems to be a cor- 


ruption of the 4a:425; or Diabalus of the New Teftament *. 


4 Ar MosraTRar Logp's account of the religion of the Per- 
ſees. p 5. Dios. Lager: in proem. p. 6 Pur de Ifid. & 


in Dio Lib Sæa.-der apud Hyd hiſt rel. vet. Perl. paſſ. Da- 


MASCiU*®, PLUTARCH, & SHAHRESTANI. apud Hyd. ubi ſup. 
C. 22. PuipEAUN in connect. p. i v. 3. Univ. hitt. vol. i. P- 
co. & vol. ix. p. 65, 106.. & alib. Vide etiam PoCocklium in 
: ua ipcC. hiſt. Arab. p. 146 — 150. AL-SHAHRES: 
1x1 AL-Javrant EN al Arnie, AL Dau ius. Vide 
e Ji IGUOCEL u, Ubi ſup. p. 134—136, AL-Korkan. Mo- 
HAMAES. SS; ©; 7 2 & alib. | 
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Cup. 8. The Hiftory of the Arabs, 


Abu Carb Aſad, king of Yaman, about ſeven hundred years The Jew- 
before Mohammed, is ſaid to have introduced */uda {Jon among lh religion 
the idolatrous Hamyarites. The Fervs likewile, who ſſed in embraced 
great numbers into Arabia after the deſtruction of their coun- 7 * ff 
ty by the Romans, made proſelites of ſeveral tribes, thoſe“ 


of Kenanah, al Hareth Ebu Caaba, and Kendah in particular, 
In time, therefore, they became very powerful, and policlicd 
themſelves of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes. Ar laſt one 1% V, 
ſurnamed Dhu Nowas, king of Taman, having raiſed a ter- 
rible perſecution againſt all who would not turn Jets, put- 
ting them to death by various tortures, the moſt common of 
which was throwing them into a glowing pit of fire, from 
whence the Arabs gave him the opprobrious title of the lord of 
the pit, Caleb or Eleſbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge the 
maſſacre of the chriſtians at Najrdn, put an end to Judaiſm, 
and the kingdom of the Hamyarites, in Yaman, at the ſame 
time. This happened in the reign of the emperor Juſtin, as 
has been already related in the hiſtory of the Ethiopians, and 
will be more fully ſet forth in the following ſection f. 


WHETHER St. Paul preached in any part of Arabia, pro- Aud like- 
perly ſo called, we cannot pretend to determine; but that w chrif- 
the chriſtian religion was planted very early in this country, tianity. 


will not admit of a diſpute. The Arabians we find ranked 
amongſt thoſe nations, ſome of whoſe members firſt had the 
happineſs of being made converts to chriſtianity, ſeveral of 
them being preſent when the HoLyY GHros'T firſt deſcended 


upon the apoſtles. When the eaſtern church, ſoon after the 


beginning of the third century, was greatly 1 by dii- 
orders and perſecutions, vaſt numbers of chriſtians ſought for 
ſhelter in Arabia, who being for the moſt part of the Faco- 


bite communion, that ſect generally prevailed among the - 


rabs, The principal trives that embraced chriſtianity were 


 Hamyar, Ghaſſein, Ravah, Tagbiab, Banra, Tauich, part 


of thoſe of Tay and Kedda, the inhabitants of Najruy, and 
the Arabs of Hira. IT he people of Najran became converts 


to chriitianity-in the time of Dhu Nowss above-mentioned 


and thoſe of Hira received a great acccilion by ſeveral tribes, 
who fled thither for refuge from the perſ-cution of chat prince. 
How Al-Vooman, ſurnamed Ab- Rabas, king of Hira, who 


Al. Koran Mon ann b e. co, & . 1 ad 
ſec. 6. Siu kox epiſc. BETH- ARSAH= vs. apud Aſſe man. in 
bibl. Orient. tom. 1 p. 1 8 3. MrerArRRAS Ts apud Suri- 
um, tom. v. p. 935, & alib. Niczru. CALL Isr. I. KViii. e 6. 
Vid. etiam ARULFED. SHAHREST ANI, ed der 10obpIS. apud 1. 
cockium, ubi ſup, p. 137, 132 
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The Hiſtory of the Arabs. Boox IV. 
a Gor, and acknowledged by the antient heathen of almoſt 


all denominations 4. 5 
How EER, ſome of the pagan Arabs believed neither a ere- 

ation paſt, nor a reſurrection to come, attributing the origin 

of things to nature, and their diſſolution to age. Others al- 


% lowed both; among whom were thoſe, who, when they 


died, had their camel tied by their ſepulchre, and ſo lett with- 
out meat or drink to periſh, and accompany them to the 
other world, left they ſhould be obliged, at the reſurrection, 
to go on foot, which was reckoned very ſcandalous. Some 
believed a metempſychoſis, and that of the blood, near the dead 
perſon's brain, was formed a bird named Hamah, which once 
in a hundred years viſited the fepulchre ; though others ſay, 
this bird is animated by the ſoul of him chat is unjuſtly ſlain, 
and continually cries Oſcuni, Oſcuni, i. e. Give me to drink, 
meaning of the murderer's blood, till his death be revenged, 
and then it flies away. Some of the antient Arabs ſeem to 
have been addicted to augury, fince they held an owl in great 
_ abhorrence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended ſomething bad. The camel above-mentioned fur- 
niſhed the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to. all 
people doomed to a miſerable end. Thoſe who expected a 
future judgment, adored idols, as they pretended, that they 
might be hereby induced to intercede for them with Gon 
| hereafter. It appears probable from ſome paſſages of the Ko- 
ran, and the commentators on thoſe paſſages, that the anti- 
ent Arabs, under the word Fin or Genii, comprehended both 
angels, good as well as bad, and that intermediate ſpecies of 
rational inviſible beings going amongſt the preſent Orientalis 
by the ſame name. From the ſam: paſſages and commen- 
tators we may likewiſe infer, that moſt of the Arabians be- 
tore Mobammed's time, in conformity to the Sabian ſcheme, 
paid religious honours to theſe Genii. The Mohammedans 
Call the evil principle of the Magi the Satan of the Scripture, 
and Sammael of the Fews, Eblis, which ſeems to be a cor- 
Tuption of the Aia2; or Diabolus of the New Teſtament *. 


1 Ar MosTaTRay. Logp's account of the religion of the Per- 
ſees, p 5. Dios. Later. in proœm. p. 6. Prur de Ifid. & 
in Dio. Lib Sad-der apud Hyd. hiſt rel. vet. Perſ. paſſ. Da- 
MASCIiUs, PLUTARCH, & SHAHRESTANI. apud Hyd. ubi ſup. 
c 22. Palau in connect. p. i. v. 3. Univ. hift. vol. i. p. 
c oo. & vol. ix. p. 65, 106., & alib. Vide etiam PoCockium in 
nat, ad ſpec. hiſt. Arab. p. 146 — 1860. Ar-SnAHRESs- 
TaNI AL-Jaunarr EAN al Arnix. AL Dau ius. Vide 
etiam Pocockiia, ubi ſup. p. 134—136. Ar-Koran., Mo- 

HAMMED,C, 0, 7, 27, & alib. | 
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Abu Carb Aſad, king of Yaman, about ſeven hundred years The Jew- 
before Mohammed, is ſaid to have introduced 7uda:/m among 1h religion 
the idolatrous Hamyarites, The Fews likewile, who fled in embraced 
great numbers into Arabia after the deſtruction of their coun- by ſome of 
try by the Romans, made proſelites of ſeveral tribes, thoſe the Arab 
of Kendnah, al Hareth Ebn Caaba, and Kendah in particular.“ iber. 

In time, therefore, they became very powerful, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes. At laſt one Yuſef, 
ſurnamed Dhu Nowgs, king of Yaman, having raiſed a ter- 
rible perſecution againſt all who would not turn Jews, put- 
ting them to death by various tortures, the moſt common of 
which was throwing them into a glowing pit of fire, from 
whence the Arabs gave him the opprobrious title of the lord of 
the pit, Caleb or Eleſbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge the 
maſlacre of the chriſtians at Najran, put an end to Fudaiſm, 
and the kingdom of the Hamyarites, in Yaman, at the ſame 
time. This happened in the reign of the emperor Juſtin, as 
has been already related in the hiſtory of the Ethiopians, and 
will be more fully ſet forth in the following ſection f. 

WHETHER St. Paul preached in any part of Arabia, pro- Aud like- 
perly ſo called, we cannot pretend to determine; but that wiſe chri/- 
the chriſtian religion was planted very early in this country, tianity. * 
will not admit of a diſpute. The Arabians we find ranked 
amongſt thoſe nations, ſome of whoſe members tirſt had the 
happineſs of being made converts to chriftianity, ſeveral of 
them being preſent when the HoLy GRHos r firſt deſcended 
upon the apoſtles. When the eaſtern church, ſoon after the 
beginning of the third century, was greatly harraſſed by diſ- 
orders and perſecutions, vaſt numbers of chriſtians ſought for 
ſhelter in Arabia, who being for the moſt part of the Facs- 

bite communion, that ſect generally prevailed among the A- 
rabs, The principal tribes that embraced chriſtianity were 
Hamyar, Ghaſſan, Rabiah, Tagblab, Bahra, Tonuch, part 
of thoſe of Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants of Najrdn, and 
the Arabs of Hira. The people of Najran became converts 
to chriſtianity in the time of Dhu Nowsds above-mentioned, 

and thoſe of Hira received a great acceſſion by ſeveral tribes, 
who fled thither for refuge from the perſecution of that prince. 
How A4!-Nooman, ſurnamed 45u-Kabzys, king of Hira, who 


\ Al.Koran MonammeED. c. 50, & 85. BARON II annal, ad 
ſec. 6. StmEon epiſc. BETH- ARSAM ERS. apud Aſſe man, in 
bibl. Orient. tom. 1 p. 363 —38 5. Mr TATHRASTESs apud Suri- 
um, tom. v. p. 936, & alib. NIcE PH. CALLIs r. I. xviii. c 6, 

Vid. etiam A ULT ED. SHAHRESTANI, et S4 IODbD IS, apud Po- 
cockium, ubi ſup. p. 137, 138. | 

Vol. XVII. ”— 


4 1 Was 


Fr Bop, ICRS 
in Arab:: ing 
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was flain a few months before Mobammed's birth, came to 
profeſs himſelf a ciniltian, and b:ought off with him from 
paganiſin the whole nation he governed, will be hereafter re- 
Lited. - Accord! 14 0 (tu) fda Is grant father Mondar EMm- 
braced « rillianity; „an. duk {.veral churches for the chriſtians 
in Hira. Safrddin lays, that Neiran was a bithop's ſce, 
and 1cmerkable tor having a chriltian church in early times. 
From Shahreſtani we Icarn, that Mondor king of the Arabs 
declared war agaiilt the emperor Juſtinian, becauſe he had 
treared ill thotk- who ficrted only one nature in Chriſt, ſince 
the ab chr ſtians at that time were of the Jacobite perſuaſion, 
{ris is a ſuficient proof, that chriſtianity hid got footing in 
Julia before the rein of that prince. The Facebites give 
wut, that RI. A/7eman thinks it probable, that the Syrian bi- 
flop Facobus Baradecus, who according to Abulpharagius, 
vilited ali the regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there 
bilzops, 01 eſÞvters, Sc. of the Jacalite ſect, firſt infected 
the Arabian chriſtians with Aonphyſiſm. How our Saviour 
appeared in the air, ſurrounded with rays of glory, walking 
On a purple cloud, to the Jets of Hamyar, who had challen- 
ped forme neighbouring chriſtians to a public diſputation about 
Dhu Nowas's tine, our readers will be informed when we 
come towards the cloſe of this hiſtory t. 

IT is natural to ſuppoſe, that as the chriſtians were 1 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mohammed, they had 
ſeveral biſh 20ps there, when that :1npoftor firſt began to form 
a new ſyitem of religion. Accordingly we find, that 
the Jacobi. r had two biſhops ci the Arabs ſubject to their 


Mutti, or metropclitan of the cat. One of theſe was 


ſtyled avtolutely the p of the Arabs, whoſe ſeat was 
for the moſt part at Atul, witcn fome authors make the 
ſme with C. 2 others a different town near Baghdad. The 

oiizer had tlie title of the b1jh:p of the Scenite Arabs, of the 
15 22 of Tüualab in Hira or 'Hir ta, as the Syrians call it, and 
ſcatsd in that City, Gregertins, Who held a famous diſpute 


ſub dio for three 175 with Herb 22s the Few, before the 
king of Gn 6 was biilop or a:Ciithop of Dhaſar or 


© Gal. 17. Acc. c. ii. ver. 11. ABULPHARaG. p. 93. 
1490 A312 2M AN. diſſert. de Monophyfi: & i Orient. tom. i. 


166, 167; Jr MIO5TATRAF. ABULYED. SHAHRESTAN. & 


Shi apud Pocockium, ubi jup. AL-Jannagivs, ibid. 


p 63. Eux C aLie ax in vit. Anna. poet: GY EOENT. dif put. 


cam HMerbau. jud. in biblioth. patr. Pariſienſ. tom. i. ae 


1 222 ' & TL 
ad an, in 10. Vid etiam Cl LaMBECTV: M, I. v. p. 131. 
& i ux. uct. ad Simeon. Beth Arſamenl. epiſc. in bibl. Qri- 


Suc. tom. Ps Its 


T:yhrab, 


gm 


* 
«as FLY wad a — & a 


a wiz amw< . a ma == 


"FT IO, , ö 
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Tephrah, as it is called hy the Grec+ authors, in the 
century preceding; Mibummed and that Najran al. 

was a biſhop's ſee at the ſame time, has been already ob— 
ſerved from Saffaddin. we find likewite, a prelate of this 


country ſtyled the biſhop oi the Teyetes, though the cxtent 


and limits of his dioceſe cannot fo caſily be defined, The 
Neflorians had but one biſhop, who preſided over both the 
dioceſes of Fira and Akio, and was immediately ſubject to 
their patriarch. Arabia ws in the earlicit ages famous for 


hereſics, which might, as Mr. Sale obterves, be in fome mea- 


ſure attributed to the liberty and independ dency of its tribes, 
The ſpeciſication of theſe herelics will more progerty fall un- 


der our province in the modern hiſtory of the Arabs, when 


we {hall enumerate the principal caulcs, that concurred to fa- 
voir the propagation of the 111 in religion u. 
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BEFoRE we conclude our account of the religion, or rather 0, bor fg , 


religions, of the antient Arabs, we mult obſerve, that foine of ;, Arabia. 


them attributed a power to the fixed ſtars ſuperior to whit C- A gen! 
ven the Salla, themiclyes ailowed ; inſomuch, that they fr em thoſe 
would not take the Ivait ftep without receiving a favour: ble air eady 
omen from them. Hcveral of them alſo not only woithipped mentioned. 


Dæemusor Genit, but lizewiſe aſſerted them to be the Jaugh— 
ters of Gp. The Ki were infected with Zendiciſm, an 
error nearly related to that of the Sadducees among the 7ervs. 

We are told, that ſeveral of this tribe worſhigped one Gop, 


and differcd from all the other religions of the country, be- 


ſorc the time of Sodom i, 
As the Ara; are one of the mett anticnt nations in the 
world, having c the country they at preſent paſleſs al- 


moſt den the deluge, with mt intermixing with other nati— 


ons, or being ful ate by any forcign power, their language 
muſt have been formed ſoon after, if not at, the confuſion of 
Babel. The two principal dialects of it were that ſpoken by 


by the [Tamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and that of the 


Koreiſh, in Which 1ſohammed wrote the Koran, The firſt is 


ſtyled by the Crienlal writers the Arabic of 1lamyar and the 


u SaFiODDIN, apud Pocockium, ubi ſup. Anu HAHA. in 


chron. Syriac. MS, AguLriba in N Iracæ ER ECOEN Tr 
diſp. cum *. erban. ub: ſup. Socx Ar l. iii. c. 27. Ass Max, bibl. 
Orient. tom. 1. p. 166, 167. tom. ii in Albert de Monophyſit. & p. 
459. Laußreius ubi ſup. Sa UE's pretim. die. {et 2. p. 34, 35. 
WSHAHRESTANT Al- Koran RIOH/ITMMUEHD. c vA. Mos TATRA. 
apud Pocockium, p 136. REtaxp. de relig Mobammed p. 270. 


& Millius de Mohammediſmo ante Mohammed. p 311. Sait's 


prelim. diſc. ſect. 1. p. 24, 


4 I 2 other 


| Iergicg 
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other the pure or defecated Arabic. As Yarab, grandfather 
to Hamyar, is ſuppoled by the Oriental wiiters to have been 
the fir{t whoſe tongue deviated from the Syriac to the Arabic, 
the Hamyaritic dialect, according to them, muſt have ap- 
proached nearer to the purity of the Syriac, and conſequently 
have been more remote from the true genius of the Arabic, 
than that of any other tribe. The diale& of the Koreiſh, 
termed by the Koran the perſpicuous and clear Arabic, is re- 
ſerred to Iſhmael as its author, who, ſay the above-mentioned 
writers, firſt ſpoke it, and, as Dr. Pecock believes, after he had 
contracted an alliance with the family of Forbam by marriage, 
formed it of their language and the original Hebrew. As 
therefore the Hamyar itic - diale&t partook principally of the 
Syriac, ſo that of the Koreiſh was ſuppoſed to conſiſt chiefly of 
the Hebrew. But, according to 7allals*ddin, the politeneſs 
and elegance of the dialect of the Koreiſh ought rather to 
be attributed to their having, from the remoteſt antiquity, 
the cuſtody of the Caaba, and dwelling in Mecca, the centre 
of Arabia. For by this ſituation they were not only rendered 
more incapable of any intercourſe with foreigners, who might 
have corrupted their language, but likewiſe frequented by the 
Arabs of all the circumjacent country, both on a religious ac- 
count, and for the compoſing of their differences, from whoſe 
diſcourſe and verſes they took whatever words or phraſes they 
juiged moſt pure and elegant; by which means the beauties 
of the whole tongue became transfuſed into this dialect. The 
Arabs we full of the commendations of their language, which 


is very harmonious, expreſſive, and, as they ſay, fo immenſe- 


ly copious, that no man uninſpired can be a perfect maſter ot 
it, in its utmoſt extent. How much in this laſt article it is 
ſuperior to the Greck and Latin tongues, in ſome meaſure 
appears from hence, that ſometimes a bare enumeration of 
the Arabic names of one particular bing, and an explication 
of them, will make a conſiderable volume. Thus we are 
told, that Ebu Khelatoib, one of the moſt learned of the A 
735 grammarians, wrote a whole treatiſe, which conſiſted in- 
tirely cf an intcrpr ctation of live hundred words ſignifying a 
lion; ; and another whoſe on!. uf ject was a collection of two 


| hundred words denoting a ſerpent. Mobaminedes Al- Firauza- 


badins, author of the great Arabic lexicon called Kamus, or 
the Ocean, relnies, that he coc pone a picce, containing 2 de- 
ſcription of the nature and advantages of honey, together with 
an exvlic.tion of eighty different terms by which it was ſtyl- 
ed; and yet that it had ſeveral other names. He likewiſe 
mentions another of his books, wherein he had enumerated 2- 


bove a thoulund words EXPreluye only of a ſword, Notwith- 


ſtanding 


the time of Moramer perfectly ignorant of it. 
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ſtanding which the Arabs believe the greateſt part of their 
language to be loſt, which will not ſeem improbable, when 
we conſider how late the art of writing became generally 
practiſed amongſt them. For though it was known to Job, 
their country man, to the Edomites, : as well as the other Ara- 
bian nations bordering upon Egypt and Phenicia, and to the 


 Hamyarites many centuries before Mohammed, as appears from 


ſome antient monuments, ſaid to be remaining in their cha- 
racter; yet the other Arabs, and thoſe of Mecca in particular, 
unleſs ſuch of them as were either Fews or Chriſtians, were to 
It was the an- 
tient Arabic language, preceding the reign of Fuftinian, 
which fo nearly reſembled the Ethiopic; for ſince that time, 
and eſpecially ſince the age of Mohammed, all the Arabic dia- 
lets have been not a little corrupted. This is now the learn- 


eld language of the Mopammedans, who ſtudy it as the Euro- 


pean Chriſtians do the Hebrew, Greek and Latin *. 

A vERY great affinity between the antient and modern 4- A great 
rabic muſt, however, be allowed; fo great an affinity, that in affinity 
ſubſtance we may pronounce them the ſame. Many confide- between 
rable advantages flow from a knowledge of the Arabic tongue, the anti- 
all which may be conſidered is ſo many inducements to the ent and 
ſtudy of it: but amongſt theſe, the chief ſeems to be, an modern 
inveſtigation of the true meaning of many Hebrew words, Arabic. 
whoſe radices cannot be diſcovered in the Hebrew original of 
the Old Teſſament, though they are ſtill preſerved in the Ara- 
bic. This we might prove by an induction of particulars, 

did not the diſcuſſion of ſuch a point more properly belong to 
the modern hiſtory of Arabia. For a complete hiſtory of 
the language we are now upon, as well as a full diſplay of the 
elegancy, beauties, and utility of it, we muſt refer our readers 
to a curious and learned piece publilhec "by the reverend Mr. 
Hunt, profeſſor of Arabic in the univerſity of Oxford, a gen- 
tleman as well verſed in the whole circle of Oriental literature 
as any of the preſent ace?. 

We have juſt obſerved, that the H:myarites were not Letters. 
ſtrangers to the art of writing. The char: der uſed by them, 
the molt antient of any peculiar to the 4rahs, wherein the 


* Pocock. ubi ſopra, p. 150—154, Tarrar'opnin. in lib. 
Mezhar, c. i. p. 9, 22, 27. AL Javnarius & Monam AL-Fi- 


RAUZABADIUS apud Pocockium, ubi up. Ib e i Ver. 2. 
24 Jos LV por H. in comment. ad hiſt Athiop l. i. c. 1. n. 19; 

p 60. C1.. Hur, in orat. Oxon, habit. de ant. e egant. utilit. 
ling Arab p. 4—7, &c edit. Oxon. 1739. y Hunt ubi tupra. 


p- 43, & leg. Vide etiam auctor. ibid, laudat. 


letters 
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letters were not diſtinctly ſeparate, went by the appellation 
of Al. Maſna, from the mutual dependency of its letters or 
parts upon one another. This was neither publicly taught, 
nor ſuffered to be uſed, without permiſſion firſt obtained. 
Could we depend upon what AI- Firauzabadius relates from 
£51 Hiſhem, this character muſt have been of a very high an- 
tiquity ; ſince an inſcription in it, according to the laſt author, 
was found in Yaman, as old as the time of Joſeph. Be that as 
it will, Meramer Ebn Moara of Aubar, a city of Jrat, who 
lived not many years before Mohammed, was the inventer of 
the pieſent Aralic character, which Baſbar the Kendian, who 
married the ſiſter of Abu Sofian, is ſaid to have learned from 
thoſe of Anbar, and to have introduced at Mecca, but a lit- 
tle while before the inſtitution of Mabammediſm. Moramer's 
alphabet the Oriental authors agree to have been very diffe- 
rent from the antient one of the Zamyarites, ſince they diſ- 
tinguiſh the Hamyaritic and Arabic pens. In Mohammed's 
time the Morameric alphabet had made ſo ſmall a progres, 
that not a ſoul in Yaman could either write or read it; nay, 
M;bammed himſelf was incapable of doing either; for which 
reaſon he was called the 1/tterate prophet.” The letters of this 
ing were very rude, being either the ſame with, or ver 
much like, the Cupbic, which character is ill fad 1 in in- 
ſcriptions, and the titles of antient booxs; nay, for many years 
it was the only one uſed by the A als, the Ki an itſelf being at 
firſt written therein. According to MHalican, the preſent Arabic 


character was firſt formed from the Cuphic by Ebn Moflab, 


Ji avir, or Vijir, to Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Al Rad, 
£141; of Baghdad, who lived about three hundred years af- | 
ter Mohammed: and brought to great perfection by Ai Ebn 
Bercab, Wie flouriſhed in the following century, and whoſe 
nainle is vet famous among them on that account. Others, 
however, attribute the honour of the invention of this 
character to E BAfchlab's brother, A5dailah a! Haſan ; 
an the periccting of it to Lin Aud al Kateh, after it 
had been reduced to ncar the pretend tum by Abd” Al- 
bam, I. wh tie beſt authors contradict the laſt of theſe no— 


tions, as well as the former, by affirming, that Yabrt al Aliſtu- 
fem, ſecretary to A. 77 f fem, the ki it of the tralifs of the 
tamily of; 5 , gave the fnithing hand to it, for which rea- 
ſon he was furnamed A? 45 e or (hie ſerile. In order to 
Pe Petuate the nie mor * of AMAe rech „ 's inv. ution, ſome authors 


; HE 4 I a3: 
Call thc anner jette: 8 al 15 mer, - es the Prone 7 T6 41177 : 


» ; 3 A, SP Ap | 
rümaer. Ihe moſt remarkwvle e s Oi ine Gre; ANTI SIE bs 
Err o Cchnominated from Ci os Rs OL C fa, 1 City of lah, 


| * "of © & ſome Th the 11 11 cop! 8 of the A 471 Cie written, 
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are the following : part of that book in it on vellum, brought 
from Egypt by Mr. Greaves ; ſome other fragments of the 
ſame book in it publiſhed by Sir Fohn Chardin; certain paſ- 
ſages of a MS. in the Bodleian library; the legends of ſeve- 
ral Saracenic coins dug up about twenty years ago on the coaſt 
of the Baltic, not far from Dantzick; and, according to Mr. 
profeſſor Hunt, thoſe noble remains of it that are, or were 
lately, to be ſeen in Mr Jeſeph Ames's valuable collection of 
antique curioſities, As to the true origin of the antient and 
mo'lern Arabic alphabets, we mult own ourſelves pretty much 
in the dark. However, that very learned and profound ori- 
entaliſt Mr Schultens, ſeems not very remote from truth, when 
he deduces the letters, of which they conſiſt, from the moſt. 
antient Hebrew or Aſ{jyrian x. 8 

IN order to give our readers a clearer idea of what that Antient 
learned gentleman has advanced on this head, we ſhall here ard modern 
inſert both the antient and mo lern Arabic alphabets, together @/phavers, 
with that of the African Saracens publiſhed by Kircher, which © likewiſe 
{zems to be the old Hamyaritic character mentioned by A.- thoſe of the 
Firauzabadius, Al-Fannabius, Ebu Khalican, and Georgius Alrxcan 


1 ; e e Saracens 
Ebn Amid, under the title of . Hſnad. As the Perſians f i. 
were ncighbouts to the Arabs, and of the ſame religion with gans. 


part of them, before the time of Mihaimmed, we have thought 
proper here likewiſe to give them the old Perſic alphabet (S), 
which, we doubt not, they will look upon as a very agreeable 
curioſity ?. 


„ Fen KHALICAN. Een HaSsH M. AI- FIR AUEZNBADIUS. 
AL. JaynnaBtus. Georg Een Awib. Job c. xix. ver. 23, 24. 
Parptaux's life of Mahom. p. 29, 39. ChARDIx's travels, vol. 
iii, p. 119. D'H+&BErL. bibl. Orient. p. 590, 108, & 194. Gra- 
v1Us apud Pocockium, ubi ſupra, p. 158. Hun r. ubi ſupra, p 12. 
Vide & Monarch. Aſiatico-Saracen. itat, a M. Geox. Jacos, 
Kk RA. Sleuſinga Franco Oriental. LE 1724. Al B. Schul. 
inſtitut. ad fundament. ling. Hebr. p. 20. ed. Lugd. tatav- 1737, 
Lo sc. de cauſ. ling. Hebr. p. 224. ed. Francof & Lipſiæ, 
1706. SCHULT. ubi ſup. Ar HAN. KI RCH. in prod. Copt. p. 199. 
200, Romæ, 1636. AL FIE AUZZABAUD. AL- AN NAR Een KUA 
Lican, & Grok. EBEN Au id. Vide etiam Pocock. in not. ad 
ſpec. hiſt. Arab. p. 154, 155. | 


(S) For this we are obliged to the reverend Mr. Cf, fellow 


of Wadbam college, Orford, a gentleman of great erudition, and 
particularly eminent for his (kill in the Oriental tongues, 


i he 
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The modern Arabic alphabet. 


Order, Power. Name. Figure. 


1. A or E. —_ 7 7 
„ . Be. ww 2 2 
3. 1 | SS SD. 8-3 T 
4. T, blæſe, or liſping. Thſe. & & 3 3 
= Gjim. RE S > 
ö. Hh. Hha. 4 ps * 
7. Ch. Cha. a + = < 
a | 1 
9. D, blæſe, or liſping. Dhſal. & 35 & 5 
10. R. Re. 7 Wo 133 
11. Z. „„ 
1 Sin. W Ow» 0 
13. g. Sn. & „ 5 45 
14. 8. Sad. 6 2 
15. D. Dad. a s 4A 5 
. A 
17. D. r 
18. The Hebrew y Ain. S EC * 
19. G. Latin. Gam. & 4 & © | 
20. F. . 
. r 
88. Kef K aſe 
23. L. Tam. 4 3 1 1 
24. M. Mim. © : 2 2 
2 5. N. Nun. & a i 713 
26. W. Waw. „ 5 * 
27. H. A & 2 
28, I. VV 
| The 


. * . - % . - 329 
„ * Ls Me g .. . " 
0 a — 2a. nee 1 
$ * : 


% 
: On 
. 123 


Ihe ali rate 6 aptabet ** Prſe pid, 


* 4 


Y . 
„ "1, 
1 . 
© | s 
121 


Like the Eagiib 9. 


Linke the Egli V 
and at the end of 


* ” : 


th 


ne 
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Order, Power. 
1. A of . 
2. . 
. 
4. T, blæſe, or liſping. 
$.: WT | 
'6. Hl. 
+, Oh 
8 
9. D, bleæſe, or liſping. 
6. 
1 
1. 
13. gi. 
„ 
15. D. 
16. T. 
. 
18. The Hebrew y. 
16.0; Latin. 
1 
3 
$3. 14 
24. M. 
„ 
26. W. 
27. . 
23. J. 


Name. 


Elif. 
Be. 
Te. 


Thſe. 
. 
 Hha. 
Cha. 


Dal. 


Dhſal. 


Re. 
Ze. 
Sin. 
Sjin. 
Sad. 
Dad. 
Ta. 
Da. 
Ain. 


_ Gain. 


Fe. 
Kaf. 


Ket. 
Lam. 
Mim. 
Nun. 


Waw. 
He. 
Ie. 


Book IV. 


Figure. 


* 
D 
E 
4 
K 
A 


C. ov. Ov F- 0 8. 8 wu Ge Lb 4 AI Ci 64 


iſ 
i 
— 
oS 
02 
= 
E 
E 
E 
8 
A 
A 
K 
* 
a 
8 
FI 
A 


3 > 0 


El 9. & H. M ** be 


Ls V C ls » 8 3 U wa w. N* 5 t57 5 8 $ 7 2 142 C 2 5. 7 * bie : et — | 


15 $# * A, 03. wc. » 12 * p. p 3: 


>> 


The £ 


Ci 


„ * wo. wv i ON 1 — 


--Wc 
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0 
: | 3 2 
The old Arabic alphabet. The old Perfic alphabet, | 


J | xi. 


oo & 


Like the Engliſh U. 
Like the Engliſb V, 
and at the end o 


2 word e 


„ N F bl 


* 
5 


L > Þ. Þ a 8 he. 
2 
S 


S» 5 


05 
x 


Vor. XVII. oil Th 


— SENGSBESS2 


Like the Znglif F. 
Like the Engiih P. 


continued. | 
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Thyold Arabic alphabet The old Perfic alphabet 


The old Perſfic vowels and diphthongs. 
2 * a= 
e A i 2 5 
„ h ee On 
OO. E 
Vs 


appears, from comparing the old Perfic and modern 
Arabic alphabets, that the following letters of the latter are 
wanting in the former, viz. S po ghee 
Ludovicus de Dieu, in his Per 


oblerrabl, likewiſe, that the Arabic charters, 
ed in the reign of erd, do 
not always anſwer the founds they repreſent, ſo well as the 
eld Perfic letters did. In preof of which, it will be ſalfcient 
W 


Arab. Old Perſic. 
7b 
PHASE 
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« 


THOUGH 


The African Saracenis alphabet, probably the ſame as the antient Hamyaritic, given us by Kircher. 


Boox IV. 


- * n 2 
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Tnovon by far the greateſt part of the Arabs before Mo- The lrarn- 
bammed could neither read nor write, every one of which ing, &c. 
went under the denomination of Al-Ommio; yet ſeveral of of the an- 
them became famous for their eloquence, and a perfect ſkill ent Arabs 
in their own tongue. Herein they exerciſed themſelves by | 
compoling orations and. poems. Their orations were of two : 
ſorts, metrical and proſaic, the one being compared to pearls 1 


ſtrung, and the other to looſe ones. They endeavourcd to 
excell in both, and whoever was able in an aſſembly to per- | 
ſuade the people to a great enterpriſe, or diſſuade them from 


a dangerous one, or gave them other wholſome advice, was 
honoured with the tile of Khateb, or orator, which is now 
given to the Mohammedan preachers. They called an oration 
giving a detail of ſome glorious atchievements, delivered from 
the roſtra, Khathah, according to Al-Barezi, a word of the 
ſame oirgin with Khiteb above-mentioned, From what we 
find in ſeveral authors, they purſued a method very different 
from that of the Greek and Roman orators ; their ſentences 
being, like looſe gems, without connection; ſo that this ſort 
of compoſition ftruck the audience chiefly by the fulncſs of 
the periods, the elegance of the expreſſion, and the acute- 
neſs of the proverbial ſayings (T). So perſuaded were they 
e 


(T) Now we are ſpeaking of the Arab literature, our readers will 
expect ſome account of the fabuliſt Lokmar, io famous over all 
the eaſt. Lokman, ſurnamed A! Hakim, 1. e. the wiſe, or the ſage, 
according to Saddi, Akramas, and Schaab, was endued with the 
gift of prophecy, which came to him by ſucceſſion, he having been 
the ſon or grandſon of a ſiſter or aunt of Fob. The author of Ta:- 
affer makes him the ſon of Baure, or Bear, the ſon of Nabor, the 
ſon of Terab, and conſequently related to Abraham Abouleit. 
gives Lokman the ſurname of Abou Anam, i. e the father of Anam, 
thorgh others call his ſon Matban The author of the book in- 
tituled Ain al mani ſays, he was born in the time of David, and 
lived till the age of Fonah ; but this exceeds all belief. According 
to the deſcription of his perſon by the Arab writers, he muſt have 
been deformed enough; for they ſay he was an Ethioqian or Nu. 
zian ſlave, and conſequently of a black complexion, with thick 
lips, and ſplay feet. But in return he received from Gop wiſdom | 
and elaquence in a great degree, which ſome pretend were given 
him in 2 viſion, on his making choice of wiſdom preferably to the 
gift of prophecy, either of which were offered him, The gene- 
fality of the Mohammedans therefore hold him to have been no 
prophet, but only a ſage or wiſe man. Others relate, that when 
Gov, in order to reward his tranſcendent piety, offered to make 
him his vicegerent on earth, he choſe rather to remain in by con - 
| tion 
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his liberty on the following occafion : His maſter havi 
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of their excelling in this way, that they would not allow any 


ſelves 


dition of a ſlave, though with an entire reſignation ta the diving 
will, begging that Gop would enable bim to execute all His or- 
ders, in caſe He thought proper ta fix 
This, continue the ſame authors, S pleaſed Gon, that 
he made him ſuperior to all other men in wiſdom ; inſomuch, that 
he wrote ten thouſand proverbs and fables for the inſtruction of 
mankind, From ſeveral authors it appears, that he lived in the 
reigns of David and Solomon, and that by nation he was an Eebio- 
ian, rr fraglites, but by religion a Jew. The author 
01th Menatbab afbcms, that the fepulchre of Laa Was to be 


ſeen in his time at Ramleb or Ramah, near Jeruſalem ; and that 


he was interred near ſeventy 
the Jews, and all died in one day. 


given him a bitter melon to egt, he paid him ſuch exact 
as to eat it all; at which "his maſter being ſurpriſed, — him 


| how he could cat ſo nauſeous a fruit! To which he replied, it was 


no wonder, that he ſhould for once accept a bitter fruit from the 
ſame hand, from which he had received ſo many favours. Our 
readers will naturally obſerve, that Lokman, who lived in the time 
of the prophet Hud or Heber, could not be the ſame perſon with 
the fabuliſt here mentioned. 


As moſt of the particulars relating to the perſon of Lohman here 


recited, as well as the quick repartees of which he is made the au- 
thor by the commentators on the Koran, agree ſo well with what 


 Maximmni Planudes has written of Æſeg, theſe two ſages are gene- 


rally thought to have been the ſame perſon. The great reſem- 
blance the fables of Lohman bear to thoſe of .Z/op is an additio- 
pal argument in favour of this notion. We are inclined to be- 
lieve, that Plaxudes borrowed great part of his life of Z/op from 


the traditions he met with in the eaſt concerning Eoknan, and 


concluded theſe two perſons to have been the ſame from the 


circumſtances above-mentioned. That the fables attributed to 


jep were of Oriental extraction, cannot well be denied, fince 
they ſavour ſo much more of the genius of the Oriextal:, than of 
that of the Greeks. Fable or apologue was of a very high anti- 
ity in the eaſt, and even the countries bordering on Arabia, if 


not in Habia itſelf; as may be learned from the noble example of 


this forin of inſtrudtion in the ſpeech of Fotham to the men of 
Shechem, which was made near two hundred years before the time 
of Lokman, ſuppoſing him to have been cotemporary with David. 
In fine, we are diſpoſed to think, that the Arab traditions con- 
cerning the wiſdom of Lohman were only corruptions of ſome paſ- 


ſages of * — to Solomon, king of yo eſpecialiy if 


we 
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themſelves and the Perſians ; which laſt were reckoned 
much inferior in that reſpect to the Arabianss Two of 
the antient Arabs, who immortalized their names by their 
eloquence, were Koſs and Sabban, of the tribe of Wayel. 
Hence came the proverbs, More expert in the art of ſpeaking 
than Koss, and more eloquent than SaBBAn. To their 
poetry they ſeem to have been chiefly indebted, for the po- 
liſhing, and even preſervation, of their language, before the 
uſe of letters was introduced them ; for which reaſon 
their authors generally conſider this and the ſtudy of their 
language together. In their poems, likewiſe, were preſerved 
the diſtinction of deſcents, the rights of tribes, and the me- 
mory of great actions. An excellent poet, therefore, reſlect- 
ed an honour on his tribe, ſo that as ſoon as any one began to 
be admired for his performances of this kind in a tribe, the 
other tribes ſent publicly to congratulate them on the occa- 
fion, and themſelves made entertainments, at which the 
women affifted, dreſſed in their nuptial ornaments, ſinging, to 
the ſound of timbrels, the happineſs of their tribe, who had 
now one to protect their , honour, to preſerve their genealo- 
gies, and the purity of their language, and to tranſmit their 

actions to poſterity. For this was all performed by their 


we admit the queen of Sheba to have been a Nubian or Ethiopian. 
This will appear at leaſt probable. from 1 Kings c. iii. ver. 9g—13. 
c. iv, ver. 30—34. compared with what has been already obſerved 
of Lokman from the eaſtern writers. The generality of theſe wri- 
ters make Lobner cotemporary with David and Solomon, and of the 
| ſame religion with thoſe princes ; which adds no ſmall weight to 
our opinion. As for the deformity of his perſon, that might have 
been introduced by them, in order to ſet off the greater advantage, 
by ſuch a contraſt, the excellency of his wiſdom. We muſt not 
emit obſerving, that the thirty-firſt chapter of the Koran, from 
whence ſeveral hints relating to our ſage may be drawn, is intituled 
Loxwan ; nor that ſome fables going under his name have been 
publiſhed by Golizs, at the end of his edition of Erpenius s Arabic 
grammar. What is here advanced will meet with a better recep- 
tion from our readers, when they have conſulted Mr. D' Her belof in 
the article Lokmas (19). 2 | 


(19) A. Zana. Al-Beidawi, Sc. A! Kor. Mohammed. c. 31. 
Jud. c. ix. wer. 7. Marraccius in Alc. p. 547. ed Patavii, 1698. 
| Saddi, Atramas, Schaab, & c. Maxim. Planud. in wit. ¶ ſop Vobeb. 
in comment. Turcic. ad Al-Koran. \;ohammed. Poc in not. ad ſpecim. 
bift. Arab. p. 36. La wie d'Eſope, par H. de Mexiriac, Bayle in 
dick. hift. art. Eſepe. Var. autor. apud D Herbe! in art. Lokman.. 
Vide etiam Lokmanzi fab, in calce gram. Arab. Thom. Erpenii, a Golis 
ed. Lugd. Bat. 1656. | 
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poems, to which they were ſolely obliged for their knowledge 


and inſtruction, moral and ceconomical, and to which the 

had recourſe, as to an oracle, in all doubts and differences. 
No wonder, then, that poetry was in ſuch eſteem among them, 
that they looked upon it as a great accompliſhment, and a 


proof of ingenuous extraction, to be able to expreſs one's ſelf 


in verſe with eaſe and elegance, on any extraotdinary occur- 


rence ;z nor that even in their common diſcourſe they made 


trequent applications of celebrated paſſages of their famous 
poets. As the Arabs conſidered an elegant and inſtructive 
poem as the ſummit of human performances, a ſpirit of emu- 


lation was kept up amongſt their poets ; in order to which, 


the tribes had once a year a general aſſembly at Ocadh, a place 
ſamous on this account, and where they kept a weekly mart 
or fair, which was held on our Sunday. This annual meet- 
ing laſted a whole month, during which time they employed. 
themſelves, not only in trading, but in repeating their poeti- 
cal compoſitions, contending and vying with each other for 


the prize; whence the place, it is ſaid, took its name. The 


poems, that were judged to excel, were laid up in the king's 
treaſurics, as were the ſeven celebrated poems, thence called 
A. Moallakdt, rather than from their being hung up on the 


- Caaba, which honour they alſo had by public order, being 
written en Egyptian filk, and in letters of gold; on which 


a count they had alſo the name of Al Meodhahabat, or the 
gelen verſes. It is worthy obſervation, that ſuch a public 


congratulation, as has been already mentioned, was made 

only on the birth of a boy, the riſe of a poet, and the fall of 
a foal of generous breed; which they reckoned three great 
points of felicity. Though poetry was of ſo high an anti- 


quity amongſt the Arabs, they did not at firſt uſe to write 
pot nis of any juſt length, but only expreſſed in verſe occa- 
ſionally; nor was their proſody digeſted into rules till ſome 


time aſter Mohammed, for this was done, as it is ſaid, by A! 


Khalil Ahmed al Farahidi, who lived in the reign of the 
#balif Harun al Raſhid. The firſt author of a poem that 
contiſted of thirty verſes, or Al-Kaſidah, was Mohalhzl. 
According to Al-Khalil, there are fifteen different kinds of 
Arabic verſe ; Zamaihſbarius makes them ſixteen, and others 
only eleven or twelve. Mohammed ſuppreſſed the fair and 


aſlem bly at Ocadh, which occaſioned poetry to decline in his 
time, and for ſome years after, the Arabs being then em- 


ployed in extending their conqueſts ; which having done, 
upon the return of peace this ſtudy was revived, and almoſt 
all forts of learning encouraged, and not a little improved b 


them. Huwever, this interruption occaſioned the loſs of 


molt 
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moſt of their antient pieces of poetry, which were then chiefly 
preſerved by memory. The Arabian poetry agrees with the 
Greek and Roman in this, that it conſiſts of Ij zac, parts cor- 
reſponding with their feet ; and theſe differ, according to the 
different number and quantity of ſyllables, as the Gre, and 
Roman feet did. The whole art of the Arab verification 
confiſts in the due poſition of letters called moveable and quieſ- 
cent. A moveable letter has its proper vowel ; a guieſcent 
letter one that has no vowel of its own, but is joined to the 
preceding letter, and with it makes one ſyllable. Thus, for 
inſtance in , = harfon . () has its vowel (a), and there- 
fore is moveable 3 but i (R) is deſtitute of one, and there- 
fore joined to the preceding . (H), with which it forms 


but one ſyllable. We muſt not here omit taking notice of 
the quick tranſitions from ſubject to ſubje& in the Arab 
poetry, nor of the moſt celebrated antient Arab poets, whoſe 
works were hung up in the Caaba, adorned in the above- 
mentioned manner: viz. 1. Amriol Rais. 2. Tarafab. 3. 
Zobair. 4. Labid. 5. Antarah. 6. Al-Hareth. 7. Am- 
ru Ebn Kalthum. Some authors, in the room of Antarah 
and Al-Hareth, ſubſtitute A!- Aaſba and Al-Nabega. The 
title affixed to every copy of verſes in the Caaba was, Mod- 
hahhabato Fohlan, i. e. the golden verſes of a certain poet, 
which are the beſt he ever wrote bd, 
BEFORE we diſmiſs our preſent ſubject, it will be proper Some pare 
to take notice of ſome few particulars relating to the chrono- 77s 
logy of the Arabs. They divided the year into twelve re 
months, whoſe antient names were, 1. /dutemer. 2. Na- prone 1 
gir. 3. Chavan. 4. Savan. 5. Ritma. 6. Ida. 7. Aſam. of 155 * 
8. Adil. g. Natil. 10. Vail. 11. Varna. 12. Burec. , A. 
But Keläb, the fon of Morrab, from whom Mchanmed was abs. 
lineally deſcended, having from certain even's happening in 
every month, given new names to them, the old ones in his 
time began to grow obſolete amongſt the Xor-/ ; and after- 
wards, by the authority of AZhammed, hen he had brought 


t Al-MoTarEzz1i, in lib. Mogreb. Epn AL AruIR. Jatr- 
LAL'ODDIN. in lib. Mezhar, c. 29. & alib. MonHamwutD ten 
Sa LAlix, AL-JaUnaR. & AL-FINAV:EA EBA D. apud Pocockium, 
ubi ſupra. p 159—1i62. ut et ipſe Pocockius ibid. ISE RAINM al 
Bax EZ i in ichol. ad ſermon. Nobatii. Poc. orat. ante carmen Lo- 
grai, p. 10, 11. & not ad ſpec. hiſt. Arab, p. 162, 348. ERA 
RasuIK apud Pocockium, ubi ſupra, p. 160, 381. AL KHalil 
& AL ZaMaKHSHAR. Vide etiam JaLLALO'DDIN AL Soxüsi, 
ibid. & p 159. Gceogr, Nubien. Pocock. in calce notar. ad Car- 
men Tograi, p 233. & SaLz's prelim duc. p. 27, 28. | 
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all the reſt of the Arab tribes under his power, were totall 

aboliſhed in every part of Arabia. As Mohammed made the 
uſe of the modern names, one of the diſtinguiſhing character- 
ittics of his followers, it is no wonder they ſhould ſtill prevail 
amongſt the Mohammedans. The firſt day of Mutemer, or 


 Aluharram, being the firſt day of the year, was celebrated 


by the antient kings of Taman with great feſtivity and muni- 
ficence, as it was likewiſe by the Perſians and other eaſtern 
nations. The nation we are now upon antiently divided the 
year alſo into fix ſeaſons: 1. The ſeaſon of herbs, flowers, 
&c. 2. Summer. 3. The hot ſeaſon. 4. The ſeaſon of 


fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of autumn. 


6. Winter. That the antient Arab year was luniſolar, has 
been already obferved ; but the cuſtom of intercalating months, 
in order to make the courſe, of the moon to agree with that 
of the ſun, was aboliſhed by Mobammed. The Arabs, like 
the Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, &c. antiently com- 
puted their time by weeks, or periods of ſeven days, as we 
learn from a very antient Arab poet, who died many ages be- 
fore the publication of the Koran. The old names of theſe 
days arc given us by that poet in the following order : 1. Eu- 
vel. 2. Babiin., 3. Gebar. 4. Debar. 5. Milnis. 6. Aru- 


| ba. 7. Xyar. We have already delivered our ſentiments 


conceining the origin of this manner of computing time, and 


may poſtibly ſay ſomething farther of i it, when we come to 


The ſcien- 
ces they 
chiefly cul. 


truated.”- 


the hiſtory of the Indians v. 

TRE ſciences chiefly cultivated by the antient 1 
were three; that of their hiſtory and genealogies, ſuch a 
knowledge of the ſtars as to foretel the changes of weather, 


and the interpretation of dreams. They valued themſelves 


extremely on account of the nobility of their families, 
and fo many diſputes happened on that occaſion, that it 
is no wonder, if they took great pains in ſettling the ir de- 


ſcents. Their knowledge of the ſtars was gathered from long 


experience, and not from any regular ſtudy, or aſtronomical 
rules. The Arabians and Indians, as has been already hiat- 
ca, applied themſelves to obſerve the fixed ſtars, contrary to 
other nations, whoſe obſervations were almoſt confined to the 
plants; and they foretold their effects from their influences, 


+ GoLt11 notz ad Alfraganum, p. 3—16, «au IAUHAR. Prr- 
BEAUz's life of Mahomet, p. 2. ed. Lond. 1723. Al-Koran, 
MonamMED pill Masun. & Novzix. apud Golium, ubi ſup. 
Phi of Xiraſit. Poet antiquiſſ. apud Golium, ubi ſup, Vide etiaca 
Uoiv. hill, vol. «vi. p. 465. not. R) & p. 520. 
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not their nature. The ſtars or aſteriſms, they moſt uſually 
foretold the weather by, were thoſe they call Au, or the 
houſes of the moon. Theſe are twenty-eight in number, and 
divide the zediac into as many parts, through one of which 
the moon paſſes every night. As ſome of them ſet in the 
morning, others rife oppoſite to them, which happens every 
thirteenth night ; ; and from their riſing and ſetting, the Arabs, 
by long experience, obſerved what changes happened in the 
air; and at length came te aſcribe divine power to them, 
ſaying, that their rain was from ſuch or ſuch a ſtar. This 
expreſhon Mohammed abſolutely forbad them to uſe in the old 
ſenſe, unleſs qualified in ſuch a manner as to make the Su- 
preme Being the director and manager of them. We find 


Al- Rajeſh, one of the kings of Yaman, ſurnamed th philoſo- 


pher, not ſo much on account of his learning, as of his great 
prudence and intellectual endowments. That the Arabs 
underſtood ſomething of phyſic before the time of Mobam- 


med, appears from hence that the famous Arabian phytician 
Al Harith Ebn Khalda, fo celebrated amongſt his country- 


men, was older than that impoſtor. They ſeem to have 


made no farther progreſs in aſtronomy, which they after- 


Wards cultivated with ſo much ſucceſs and applaulc, than 


to obſerve the influence of the ſtars upon the weather, 


and to give them names; which it was obvious for them 


to do, by reaſon of their paſtoral way of life, lying night 


and day in the open plains. The names they impoſed 
on the ſtars generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and 


they were ſo nice in diſtinguithing them, that no language 


has ſo many names of ſtars and aſteriſms as the Arabic. 
For though they have ſince borrowed the names of fevcral 
conſtellations from the Greeks, yet the far greater part 


are of their own growth, and much more antient ; particu- 


larly thoſe of the more conſpicuous f!a:s, diſperſed in ſeveral 
conſtellations, and thoſe of the leſſer conſtellations, which are 
contained within the greater, and were not obſerved or named 


by the Greets. Some of the chief of theſe are uwvd in 
Virgo, Benat Al Naſh in Urſa major, Ai is and A! Gjedzan 
in Auriga, Ma'laph and A! Himarein in Cancer, &c. To 


wave all other arguments in favour of the high antiquity of 


the names of ſeveral ſtars and aſteriſms amonglt the Arabs, 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that ſome of theſe names were 


prior to the time of Jeb; ; nay that, in all probability they 
were coeval with the firſt peopling of Arabia. ſince from the 
beginning the Arabs led a paſtoral life, lying altogether in the 


open air, and continually viewing their flocks and the ſtars ; ; 


from whence | it came to paſs, that the firſt — given 
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to ſome of the latter, alluded td the former. Neither can 
we abſolutely reject what has been hinted by Ricciolus, viz. 


that ſome degree of attention is due to thoſe who believe 


aſtronomy to be as antient as Adam, and conſequently that 
| ſeveral names of ſtars and conſtellations now in uſe amon 


gſt the 
Arabs, may be ſuppoſed to pr-cede even the deluge itſelf. 
Ouirveritic, or the art of interpreting dreams, this nation had 
in common with the Egyptians, Chaldzans, &c. as likewiſe 


_ divination by arrows, and, as is probable, ſomething of ge- 


They had 


ome knows» ; 
ledge of the 


mechanical 


arts, &c. 


nethliacal aſtrology e. 

Tua r ſome of the Arabs had a good degree of knowledge 
in ſeveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, who informs 
us, that the people of Tamna and the adjacent provinces had 
magnificent temples, and elegant houſes, built in the Egyp- 
tian taſte, The ſame author likewiſe relates, that in Arabia 


Felix, beſides the huſbandmen, there were many artificers, and, 


amongſt others, thoſe who made palm-wine, which, he inti- 
mates, was much uſed by the Arabs. As for the exerciſe of 
arms and horſemanſhip, they looked upon this as one of their prin- 


cipal accompliſhments, being obliged to practiſe and encourage 


it by reaſon of the independency of their tribes, whoſe frequent 
jarrings made wars almoſt 2 amongſt them, whieh for 
the molt part ended in field-battles. Hence it became a uſual 
ſaying amongſt them, that Gon had beſtowed four peculiar 


things on the Arabs, viz. turbans inſtead of diadems, tents 


initead of walls and houſes, ſwords inftead of intrenchments, 


and poems inſtead of written laws. The principal arms 
uſed by the antient Arabs were bows and arrows, darts or 


javelins, and broad ſwords or cymetars. The bows and ar- 


The di/- 
poſition of 
the an'ient 


Arabs. 


rows were the molt antient of theſe, being uſed by Iſbmacl 
himſelf, according to Scripture. It is probable alſo, that ſome 
of them were acquainted with every branch of the military art 
cultivated by their neighbours, the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Phenicians d. 

Wirz regard to the diſpoſition of the antient Arabs, it 
will be proper to remark, that they had their good and bad 


e AL SHAHRESTAN. apud Pocockium, in Orat. ubi ſupra, p. 9. 
& not. in ſpec. hilt. Arab. p. 164. AL Javnasr. AL. Fitavza- 
pap. & EBx. al ATHIR, ibid. p. 163. 164. GrEG. ABULFA- 


RAC. p. 161. HyDE, in not. ad tabulas fellar. fixar. Ulugh Beighi, 


i... 46 4 Rice lords apud Hyde. ibid. Salz's prelim. diſc. p. 
31, 32, Gen c. xxi. ver. 20. d SrRA UO, I. xvi. PocoCx. in 
cal ce notar. ad carmen Tograi, p. 234. SEPHADIUS in comment, 
ad carmen Tograi, apud Pocockium, in not. ad ſpec. hiſt. 
Atab. p. 101. SALE ubi ſupra, p. 29. 
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qualities, their excellencies and defects, as well as other nations. 
Hoſpitality was ſo habitual to them, that in this they ſeem to 
have exceeded all their neighbours. ' 4gathanchides repreſents 
them as the moſt hoſpitable people in the world to all nations, 
but particularly ſome of the Greeks. Hatem of the tribe 
of Tay, and Haſn of that of Fezarah, were principally fa- 
mous on this account : the latter of theſe we are told, fell 
into as great a tranſport of joy, when he conferred any ſig- 
nal favour upon a petitioner, as others did when they received 
ſuch a favour. Nay, the contrary vice was ſo much in con- 
tempt amongſt the Arabs, that a certain poet upbraids the in- 


habitants of /Yaſet, as with the greateſt reproach, that none 


of their men had the heart to give, nor their women to de- 
ny. As a mark of their hoſpitable diſpoſition, the Arabs 
uſed to light fires on the tops of hills, which in the night con- 


ducted travellers to their tents, and. aſſured them of a kind 


reception. Every one of theſe fires they called the fire of hoſ- 


pitality, and the larger and higher it was, the greater honour 
and glory it reflected upon the perſon or perſons concerned in 


lighting it. The higheſt compliment that could be paid a 


man was, to paſs an encomium upon his munificence; as that 


moſt acceptable to a woman was, to celebrate her parſimony, 
and her beauty. The antients likewiſe commend the 4 abs 


for being exact to their words, and reſpectiul to their kindred 


and they have always been celebrated for their quickneſs of ap- 


prehenſion, and penetration, as well as the vivacity of * | 


wit; eſpecially thoſe of the deſert ©, _ 

ON the other hand, that the Arabs hada natural inclination to 
war, bloodſhed, cruelty, and rapine, is acknowledged by their 
own writers. They had always been ſo much addicted to 


bear malice, that they ſcarce ever forgot an old grudge; 


which vindictive temper, ſome phyſicians ſay, ought to be 


attributed to their frequent feeding on camels fleſh, that crea- _ 


ture being moſt malicious, and tenacious of anger. And at 
this day the Arabs of the deſert, who eat little elſe, are ob- 
ſerved to be moſt inclined to thele vices 3 which account, 


e GenTlIvs in not. ad Guliſtan Sheikh Sadi, p. 487. &c. Poet. 


Arab. apud Poc. in not. ad ſpec. hiſt, Arab. p 48. Anu Isnac 


& Epn'or. Hos AR. poet. Arab. apud Pocockium, ii. not. ad carmen 


Tograi, p. 107 ut & ipſe Pocock. ibid. & p. 11! —113 Vide 


etiam HEN O DOT. I. in. c. 8. AcaTHaRCHiD. Crip apud Fho- 
tium, p. 1369, 1370. STRABO, |. xvi, D'Hevazi, bib) Orient. 
P. 121, & SALE ubi ſupra, p. 29, 39. 
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according to Mr. Sale, ſuggeſts a good reaſon for a diſtine- 
tion of meats t. 

Tur the antient Scenite Arabs, Ilhmaelites, or Naba- 
thæam, in conformity to the divine prediction, lived u 


plunder, harrafling their neighbours by continual robberies and 
* excurſions, we learn from Diodorus Siculus. That author 


obſerves, that it was in a manner impoſſible either to ſubdue 


or attack this nation of robbers; becauſe they had wells dig- 
ged at proper diſtances in their dry and barren country, 
known only to themſelves; ſo that if any body of foreigners 
ever purſued or invaded them, they for the moſt part either 
died of thirſt, or were conſumed by the fatigues they found 
themſelves obliged to ſuſtain. Neither are their poſterity leſs 
infamous at preſent, on account of the robberies they com- 
mit on merchants and trayellers. This they are ſenſible of, 
and endeavour to excuſe themſelves, by alledging the hard 
uſage of their father [Þmae!, who being turned out of doors 
given him by 

oD for his patrimony, with permiſſion to take whatever he 
could find there. This therefore, they think, authorizes 
them to indemnify themſelves, as well as can, not only 
on the poſterity of Iſaac, but alſo on every body elſe ; al- 
ways ſuppoling a ſort of kindred between themſelves and 
thoſe they plunder. And, in relating their adventures of this 
kind, they "think i it ſufficient to change the expreſſion, and, 
inſtead of, I robbed a man of ſuch and | ſuch a thing, to ſay, 
I gained it. We muſt not, er, imagine, that they are 
the leſs honeſt for this among themſelves, or towards thoſe 

whom they receive as friends ; on the contrary, the ſtricteſt 
probity is obſerved in their camp, where every thing is open, 


and nothing ever known to be ſtolen. The Ifbmaelites alſo 


employed themſelves in paſturage, as well as pillaging of 
paſſengers, and lived chiefly on the milk and fleſh of camels, 
as above-mentioned. However, ſome of them uſed hotſes 
fleſh, as well as that of camels, according to the Arab poet 
Togra:. They often changed their habitations, as the con- 


venience of water, and of paſture for their cattle, invited 


them, ſtaying in a place no longer than that laſted, and then 
removing in ſearch of another. They generally wintered i in 
rat, and the confines of Syria. Before the Romans ſubdued 
Ws, the Scenite Arabs made dreadful excurſions into that 


# Poc. not. ad ſpec. hiſt. Arab, p. $7, 88. Boewanr: Hierozoic, 
I. ü. c. 1. SALE ubi ſopra, p. 30. 
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country, where they committed great depredations, as we 
learn from Strabs *. 
| Bts1DEs theſe free-booters, we find a more civilized kind The more 

of Arabs, who dwelt in cities and towns. Theſe lived by civilized 
tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and feeding Arabs 
of cattle, and the exerciſe of all ſorts of trades, particularly 4e; in 
merchandizing, wherein they were very eminent, even in #9, &c. 1 
the time of Jacob. The tribe of Kereiſb were much ad- 
dicted to commerce, and Mohammed, in his younger 
years, was brought up to the ſame buſineſs ; it being cuſ- 
tomary for the Arabians to exerciſe the ſame trade that 
their parents did, according to Strabo. Neither ought 
it to appear ſurpriſing, that the Arabs ſhould have had ſuch 
a genius for traffic, if their country produced ſuch im- 
menſe quantities of the moſt precious commodities, as ſome 
authors ſuggeſt. Balſam, cinnamon, and Caffia, the Hap- 
py Arabia abounded with, as likewiſe myrrh, frankincenſe, 
and all the moſt noble ſpices and perfumes. Cattle like- 
wiſe its inhabitants had ſufficient to ſupply all their neigh- 
bours with, and even many of the remoter nations. But, 
above all, the gold, which was the proper produce of this 
country, has been repreſented by Agatharchides and Strabo 
to be ſo copious as to exceed all belief. According to them, 
the Alilæi and Caſſandrini, in the ſouthern parts of Arabia, 
had gold in that plenty amongſt them, that they would give 
double the weight of gold for iron, triple its weight for braſs, 
and ten times its weight for ſilver. In digging the earth they 
tound ſome pieces of pure gold, which needed no. refining, as 
big as olive-ſtones, others as big as medlars, and laſtly others 
equal to walnuts, Hence it came to paſs, that all the furni- 
ture of their houſes, even their chairs, beds, cups, and veſ- 
ſels of all kinds, conſiſted of gold and filver. Nay, accord- 
ing to Agatharchides, they alone enriched Syria to a great de- 

| gree under the Ptolemies, and rewarded the mercantile dili- 
gence and labour of the Phenictans. Contiguous to the A-_ 
lilæi and Cafſandrini were the Dedebe or Debæ, through 
whoſe country paſſed a river ſo abounding with ſmall gobbets 
of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it ſeemed to conſiſt 
Intirely;of that metal. Diodorus relates, that this gold was of fo 

bright and glorious a colour, that it added an exceeding luſtre 
and beauty to the moſt valuable gems ſet in it. In ſhort, con- 


3 Diop. Sic. J. ii. p. 92. Gen. c. xvi. ver, 12. Voyage dans la 
Pale:t. p. 220, &c. PyiDEAUx's life of Mahomet, p. 6, & alib. 
SALE ubi ſupra, p. 25, 30, 31. Tosa, ver 24. AAT HAR- 
GHID, Cu ID. & STRABO, ubi ſupra, 
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tinues the laſt author, Arabia Felix, at leaſt the region of the 
Sebbei, was fo immenſly rich, that all the treaſures. of the 
world ſeemed to centre there; all the commodities of Aſia 
and Europe being brought thither, as to an univerſal mart. 
But, notwithſtanding the happineſs of its climate, its fertility 
and riches, Strabo intimates, that Arabia was aggrandized 
ſolely by trade, and that in reality a great part of their riches, 
which the antients imagined were the produce of Arabia, 
came from the Indies, and the coaſts of Africa, For, the 
Egyptians, who had engroſſed that trade, which was then 
carried on by way of the Red-Sea, to themſelves, induſtri- 
ouſly concealed the truth of the matter, and kept their ports 


ſhut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating into thoſe coun- 


tries, or receiving any information from thence. And this 


precaution of theirs on the one ſide, and the deſerts, unpaſſa- 


ble to ſtrangers, on the other, were the reaſon why Arabia 
was ſo little known to the Greeks and Romans. Amongſt o- 
ther veſſels the Arabs uſed on the Red- Sea, to carry on their 


commerce with Egypt and Ethiopia, were ſome made of lea- 


ther, the invention of which the reflux of that fea ſuggeſted 
to them h. 


AMoNGST the principal cuſtoms of the antient Arabs, 
beſides thoſe couched under ſome of the former general heads 
may be ranked the following : 


1. IHE antient Arabs uſed cirenmeifies, either on the 


pleted the thirteenth year of their age, when Iſhmael was 


circumcifed, as TFoſephus aſſerts. Al-Gazalius intimates, 


that they underwent the rite of circumciſion when all their 


teeth were completely formed, and Ebn al Athir betwixt the 
tenth and fifteenth year, which ſeems to correſpond pretty 
well with what we find advanced by Foſephus. The Arab 
writers affirm Mohammed to have been born both without a 
2. They frequently fed upon black- 
puddings which conſiſted of the inteſtines of 'camels filled 
with their blood, which they called moftvadd. 3. They were 


extremely addicted to divination and augury. When any one 


of them ſet out upon a journey, he obſerved the firſt bird he 
met with; and, if it flew to the right, he purſued his journey, 
but if to the left, he returned home. Some of them paid 
the like regard to the motions of all other animals. 


* AcaTHarcuyid. Chip. Diop. Ste. ubi ſup. Gen, c. xxxvii, 


ver. 25. La Roque, voyage dens la Paleſt. p. 109, & alib. Vid. 
clan Sa LE, ubi tup. p. 25. 
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he tied together ſome of the boughs of a tree called A- Ra- 
tam, and if upon his return he found them in the ſame poſi- 

tion, he judged ſhe had been faithful to him, otherwiſe not. 

For the manner of their divination by arrows, we muſt beg 
leave to refer our readers to Dr. Pococ#*s ſpecimen hiſtoriæ A- 
_ rabum. All the ſpecies of augury and divination were forbid 
by 4fohammed ; as likewiſe the plays of chefs, dice, cards, 
Sc. which in the Koran are comprehended under the name 
Al MHaiſer. 4. When a ſhe-camel or ew had brought forth 
twins ten times, ſhe had an ear cut off, and was therwards 
ſent to'graze at liberty; but women were never permitted to 


taſte of her fleſh. 5. According to ſome authors, many of 


the idolatrous Korei/p buried their daughters alive as ſooh as 
they were born, upon 2 mountain near Mecca, called Alu- 
 Dalamah. 6. It was not uncommon for the Arabs to marry 
their father's wife, who, as they imagined, by an hereditaiy 
right, belonged to the eldeſt ſon, or, if he was already pro- 
vided for, io one of his brethren; but this the moſt virtuous 
of them condemned as an ignominious and ſhocking crime, 
and ſtyled the perſon guilty of it A Daizan. 7. Some of 
them married two ſiſters; which Shabreftani looks upon as 
one of the worſt things they were guilty of. 8. Moſt of 
them went a pilgrimage to the Caala, obſerving ſome par- 
ticular ceremonies, which our readers will find deſeribed by 
Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba, their great temple or place of re- 
ligious worſhip from the remoteſt antiquity, was their Ar, 

or place towards which they turned themſelves when they 
prayed. 10. Every third year they intercalated a month, 

their years conſiſting of lunar months, as already obſerved. 

11. They frequently wathed their mouth and noſtrils, comb- 


ed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared their nails, and had 


other uſages conducive to external purification, 12. When- 
ever any one was found guilty of theft, they immediately 


cut off his right hand. 13. They addrefſed themſelves to 


their kings in theſe terms, May you avert all maledii7ton, Or, 
according to Dr. Pocech, in order to thew their proſound re- 
ſpect and reverence for, as well as ſubmiſſion to, his perſon, 
tHe hath averted all malediction; i. e. May God ve propiti- 
cus to you, or May Gop prolong your life. This form of ſa- 


lutation was firſt uſed to Yarab the fon of Kabtin, whoſe 


memory is held in great veneration by the Aras to this day. 
14. In Arabia Petræa a prince of one family, called the roy- 


al tamily, always governed, and was attended and ferved by 


a perſon ſtyled the king's brother. 15. In Arabia Felix the 
king's brothers preceded his ſons, and had greater reipect 
ſhewn them, as being more advanced in years: 16. The 


Vol. XVII. 4 * Troglidy.es, 
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Ti roglodytes, in the neighbourhood of Arabia, lived a paſtoral 
life, and kept their wives and children in common. They 
were governed by ſeveral tyrants, who had wives, whum none 


of their ſubjects muſt lie with, under the penalty of a ſheep. 


The women hung a fiſh-ſhell about their necks, which they 
believed to be a preſervative againſt all kinds of faſcination. 
I7. Strabo ſeems to intimate, that there was but one wife in 
a family, amongſt ſome tribes of the Arabs, with whom all 
the meu lay by turns; and that, whilſt one was engaged with 
her, a ſtaff, which all of them walked with, was erected be- 


fore the door of the tent, as a ſignal to prevent another's ap- 


proach. But the ſenior of the family, who always governed 
it, lay with her in the night, Adultery they puniſhed with 
death; but eſteemed him only guilty of it, who had to do 
with a woman of another tribe. 18. The Nabatheans were 

ood economiſts, and therefore inflicted puniſhment publicly 
on ſuch as ſquandered away their ſubſtance ; but paid great 
reſpect to ſuch as increaſed it. 19. As they had very {few 
ſlaves amongſt them, relations either ſcrved at meals, and on 
other oCcculwns, or they aſſiſted one another, or, laſtly, ſerv- 
ed themſclves ; which uſage likewiſe, extended to their phy- 


larchs. 20. At their feaſts they generally admitted only thir- 


teen perſons; and had always two muſicians to perform during 
the whole entertainment. 21. Their phylarchs had ſo little 
power, that they were almoſt upon a level with the populace, 
and had their conduct frequently inſpected into, and were ob- 
liged to give an account of it in perſon to a public aſſembly 


of their reſpective tribes. 22. Their cities were not walled 


round, ſcarce any foreign invader ever attempting to ditturb 
them. 23. It was a common practice among the Saracens or 
Scenite Arabs to have mercenary wives, hired for a time, mar- 
Tying in one place, bringing forth in another, and educating 


their children in a third. Nor is this matter much altered 
ſince the admiſſion ef divorces ; on the contrary, amongſt 
many of them it is in all reſpects the ſame. 24. According 


to ſome authors, the antient Arabs circumciſed their daughters, 
as well as their ſons. 25. When the Sabæans found them- 


| ſelves ncar overcome by the ſtrong odours emitted by their 
perfumes and aromatic plants, they had recourſe to the fumes 
of bitumen, and the hair of goar's: bezrd, ſet on fire under 
the noſe of the patient, which recovered them. 25. They 
reaped twice a year, having two harvetts as well as the In- 


dians ind Ethiopians. 27. In their wars they brought into 


front 
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front at the ſame time. Several other cuſtoms prevailing a- 
mongſt the antient Arabs, depending upon the authority of 
the Koran, will be touched upon hereafter occaſionally, when 
we come to conſider the tenets and doctrines of that book i. 


i AcaTHarc. Cub. ubi ſup. Dio. Sic. I. ii. & 1. iii. STRAB. 


I. xvi. Pa1LosToRe hiſt. eccleſiaſt I. iii. JosePH. antiquit. 1. i. 
c. 23 AL Gazitivs & EZNW AL Ari apud Pocockium, in 


not. ad ſpec. hilt Arab. p. 319. AL ZauAKHSHdK Al BZD a- 


w1 in c. v Al-Koran, Mohammed. Al MosTaTRar. Mok Au- 
MEDES ALFIRAUZABADIUs & Ar-Dauliivs apud Pocockium, 
ubi ſup. p. 321, 322, 323, &ſeq Koran, Moyuammwev paſſ. 
Ar-SHARIZ AL IALLA LOD. & AL JauHaR apud Pocock. ubi 
ſup. p. 324—339 ut et ipſe Pocock. ibid HA DR IAM. Re! AND. 
de relig Mohammed. p. 79, 94, 117, 113. Al Mor AR EZ ZI 
apud Pocockium, ubi ſup. p 55, 56, 57 ut et AL IAUunHAR. AL 
Ft AUZABAD. EX Ar Arnis, & ipſe Pococx AuMuiAx. 
MarcerLtin. |. xiv c. 4. & I xxiii. Lupo. yz, hiſt Ethiop. 1. 
i. Heiropec hiſt. patriarch. tom, ii exercit 7. ſe& 29. p. 241. 
Hags. RRLAND. de relig. Mohammed. l. i p. 75. Vid etiam 
Al-Koran. Mon ammed. ABuLFED. alioſq; ſcript. Orient. paſt. 


CHAP. IX. 


The biftory of the Arabs, to the time of Mohammed. 


tan, had thirteen ſons, who ſome time after the contu- 5. 


] OKTAN the fon of Eber, whom the Arabs call Kba- jekt 


family 


| fion of languages, at Babel, ſettled in Arabia, extend- ſettle in 
ing themſelves from Maſba to Sephar, a mountainous dittrict A;abia 
in the ſouth-eaſtern part of that peninſula. To this diſtri, oor after 
in all probability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and the confu- 
$hihr correſponds, particularly that adjacent to the city ot /for of lan- 


Dafur or Saphar, in which ſome traces of Moſes's Sep 
' ſeem ſtill to be preſerved. The names ot theſe thirteen plan- 


ters were, Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerab, Hado- 


ram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, Havi- 
lah, and Jobab. As for Hadramaut, Scha, Ofir, and Kawi- 
lab, the ſons of Kahtan, mentioned by M. D' Herbelet, they 


were undoubtedly the ſame with Hazarmaveth, Sheba, Ophir, 


and Havilah ; as appears not only from the affinity of names, 


but likewiſe the order in which the three laſt are placed. 
Xs 4 M 2 According 


ar guages, 
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According to Abmed Ebn Yuſef, Kahtdn had thirty- one ſons 


by the ſame mother, of whom all but two, leaving Arabia, 


went and ſettled in India. Yarab, the elder of thoſe two, 


Tucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, giving name, 
it we will believe the Arab writers, both to their country and 
language, as has been already obſerved : Jorbam the younger 
tounded the kingdom of Hejaz, where his poſterity kept the 
throne till the time of hmael. That Yarab and Jorham are 
the Ferah and Hadoram of Scripture, we cannot help think- 
ing probable, though we are tar from inſiſting upon it. Let 
this be admitted, and it will follow, that the ſecond king of 


Taman was called Ferah or Yareah, not Yarab ; and conſe- 


quently that the peninſula of Arabia (A), and the Arabic 
tongue could not have received their denominations from that 
prince, as the Arabs pretend. But whether Yarab and For- 
ham be the ſame perſons with Ferah and Hadoram or not, 
we cannot infer from the diſagreement betwixt their names, 
as M. Gagnier ſeeins to have done, that every thing related 

by the Arabs of the former is a downright fiction; becayſe, 
as their language differed gradually more and more from the 
Hebrew, the Arabs undoubtedly altered the moſt antient pro- 
per names. Of this Hazarmaveth and Hadramaut, Foktan 
and Kahtan, which confeſſedly denote the ſame perſons, area 


ſufficient proof. Elmacinus fays, that Kahtan was the father 


of the Arabs, and that he begat many children, who choſe 
for their princes or leaders Saba, Ophir, and Ejawilab, i.e. 


Sheba, Ophir, and Hawilah ; which runs counter to what 


(A\ Tt is at leaft equally improbable, that the peninſula of Arabia 
ſhould have been ſo denominated from we know not what mixture 


of different nations inhabiting it: for the Arabs agree, that they 


had only two principal planters, viz. Khatan and maol, whoſe fa- 
milies by interma1riages became one and the ſame. And it is ge- 
nerally allowed, that no people in the world have had a leſs mix- 
ture with foreigners than the Arabs, nor have preſerved their an- 
tient cuſtoms and manners more invariably the ſame than they have 
done. Nor indeed can we conceive an introduction of foreign cuſ- 
toms amongſt them likely to be effected, ſince neither the Per aus, 


(Greeks, or Romans, could ever ſubdue them; and as for the Egyp- 


tians, though Seſac obliged a good part of Arabia to ſubmit to him, 
his ſucceflors could not long keep their footing there. All the 


bother etymons of Arabia, except that we have already given, are 


ſo apparently remote from truth, that not the leaſt regard is due 
unto them (i). ms 


(1) Gagn. diatrib. ſet. 1. Abulfed. Abmed Ebn Yoſef. atud Po- 


cock Sc. 


we 
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we find advanced by Ahmed Ebn V. uſe 7, Abulfeda, and others. 


And this «..lagreement between the moſt celebrated eaſtern 
writers, with regard to the firſt kings of Arabia, clearly evin- 
ces, that none of them, at leaſt in this point, can be intirely 
depended upon *. 


Iſhmael, and his mother Hagar, having been diſmiſſed by 
Abraham in the manncr already related, retired into the wil- 


Cup. 9. 


As does 


Iſhmael 


derneſs of Para, where they were ſupported by the Divine /e ſen of 


favour and afſiitauce, Gop had aſſured Hagar in her diſtreſs, 
before the birth of [/hmael, that her ſon ſhould be the father 
of a moſt numerous and potent nation ; that he and his de- 
ſcendants {ould be wild, and live in a ſtate of enmity with 
the reſt of mankind; and yet that they ſhould never be tho- 
roughly ſubjugated by any foreign power. The truth of 
which moſt ſurpriſing prediction to demonſtration appears, 
from the manner of lite, diſpoſition, power, government, Cc. 
of the Scenite Arabs, or, as they are frequently now ſtyled, 

the wild Arabs, trom the age of Ißbmael to this very day. 

For, from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
to omit otlier antient authors, as well as the relations of all 
modern travellers, who have viſited the countries they inha- 


Abraham. 


bit, they now live in the fame manner their father [hmael : 


did, and have always done ſo from his time to the preſent. 
Their diſpoſition likewiſe is the ſame that, as it was predicted 
to be, it always has been; that is, their hand has been againſt 
every nan, and conſequently every man's hand againft them; 
nince they always have, and ſtill do, for the moſt part, live by 
pillaging paſſengers of all nations. They never were reduced 
to, or leaſt fer any time continued in, a ſtate of ſervitude, as 
appears from all the principal antient hiſtorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almoſt abſolute independence on the 
Turk; which gives us an idea of their power and govern- 
ment, ſufficient to convince us of the agreement of both with 
the Divine pred; ction, relating to Iſhmael and his poſterity. 


Tue vaſt puiſlance and conqueſts of the Saracen, the de- 


 feendants of Iſbmael, as well as the ſimilitude of their man- 
ners and thoſe of the * as | foreto.d by Gon himſelf 


Auro hiſt. cap. 4. Anurb EBM Yuser apud Po- 
cockium, in not. ad ſpec. hiſt. Arab. p. 40. Gen. c x. ver. 25—31. 
SaFri09DIN. in lex. geographic. R. Sa A0 148 in verſion Arab. 
pentat. R AνM HAM. ZacuTH. in Sefer Juchaiin. GoL11 
notz ad traganum, p. 82, 83 Pocock. ubi ſup p. 40, 45, 78, 
151. D'Herger. bibl. Oriental. art. Saba & Hegiaz Gacn. in 
diatrib. ſect 1, 2. GeorG? EBn'or-'Auid'Eamacis in cod. 
MS. apud Gayn. ibid, Vi etiam Univeri, Hut. Vol. I p. 237,& eq. 
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in the Moſaic hiſtory, likewiſe confirm the authority of Serip- 
ture in this particular. But this point our readers will find fon 
in a juſt and proper light by two authors, who deſerve well 
both of literature and religion b. 
Iſhmael Iſhmael, as we learn from the ſacred hiſtorian, held his re- 
forms an al- ſidence in the wilderneſs of Paran, and married an Egyptian. 
| Hiancewith In conformity to the Divine prediction to Abraham, he had 
the Jorha- twelve ſons, the heads of ſo many tribes, which in after-ages 
mites, by grew exceedingly potent, whoſe names we have already given. 
marriage. "The Arab writers ſay, that he took to wife the daughter of 
Modid king of Hejaz, deſcended lineally from Forham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it will, he died at an 
hundred and thirty-ſeven years of age, probably not far from 
the borders of Egypt. As the A abs have always conſidered 
him, and ſtill do confer him, as the father of the greateſt 
part of their nation, and this notion is ſtrongly countenanced 
by Scripture, we may look upon him and Joktan as the princi- 
pal planters of Arabia. This ſeems an additional proof to thoſe 
already offered, that the (B) Cufhites did not ſettle in any 
great numbers here, or at leaſt, that their ſettlement was not 
of any long continuance, but that they paſſed either through 
Egypt, or on the eaſtern coaſt of the. Red-ſea, and over 
the ſtraights of Bab al Mandab, into Ethiopia. The ſilence 
of the Oriental. with regard to ſuch a ſettlement, ſeems to 
confirm what is here advanced. We muſt not imagine, that 
the Scenite Arabs were the only deſcendants of Thmael, though 
probably they might be the bulk of them; ſince Moſes gives 
us to underſtand, that ſome Iſhmaelites bad caſtles and towns. 


For all other particulars relating to /Þmael, our readers may 
have recourſe to the Jewiſh hiſtory e. 


;b Gen, c. xxi. ver, 14—22. c. xvi. ver. 12. Univerſ. hiſt. Vol. 
II p. 365, (M). Diop. Sic, STRaB. Amwilan MaRCELLIN. ubi 
ſup. La Roque, voyage dans Paleſtine, p. 213, 220, &. Dr. 
Jackson' s works, Vol. II. Lond. 1673. Revelat. examined with 
cand. diſſert. iv. p 114—152. Gen c. 21. ver. 20, 21. 
c xvii. ver. 20. AL JannaBius. Vid. etiam Pocock. not. ad 
ſpec. hiſt. Arab p. 78, 79. Gen. c. XXV. ver. 17. ABULFED. 


Al-FizauzaBap. alioſque ſcriptor. Arabic. See before, paſs. 
Gen. c. xxv. ver. 16. | | : 


(B) The ſcripture ſeems to diſtinguiſh the Arabs from the Cu- 
Sites, when it makes a branch, of the former contiguous to the 
latter. The pailage here referred to will give great ſtrength to 
what has been already advanced, in relation to the firſt ſettlements 
of the Cuſbites (2). 


(2) 2 Chron. c. xxi, ver. 16, See before paſſ 


In 


% > 
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In order to render our hiſtory of the antient Arabs as com- Some parti- 
lete as poſſible, we ſhall here give our read:rs catalogues of cu/ars re- 
the kings of Hamyar, or Yaman, Hira, Ghaſſan, and He- lating to 
jaz, extracted from the beſt Oriental hiſtorians. - the kings of 
As the kings of Hamyar were the moſt conſiderable princes Hamyar. 
in Arabia, it will be proper to begin with them. But, before 
we do this, ſome particulars relating to them muſt be premiſed. 
he kingdom of Yaman, or at leaſt the better part of it, 
particularly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaut, was go- 
verned by princes of the tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, 
the great grandſon of Khatan, though at length the kingdom 
was tranſlated to the deſcendants of Cabldn his brother, who 
yet retained the title of king of Hamyar, The Hamyarites 
were called Homerites by the later Greet and Latin authors, 
and Immirentans by Theodorus Lector; all their princes had 
the general title of Tobba, which ſignifies ſucceſſor, as the 
Egyptian kings had that of Pharaoh, the Roman emperors 
that of Czſar, and the ſucceſſors of Mohammed that of Kha- 
lif. Several leſſer princes reigned in other parts of Yaman, 
but they were chiefly, if not intirely, ſubject to the king of 
Hamyar, who was ſtyled the great king. But, as hiſtory has 
recorded nothing of theſe reguli, that deſerves the leaſt atten- 
tion, whe ſhall drop them, and immediately proceed to the 
ſeries of the kings of Yaman or Hamyar d. 
1. Kahtan, or Foktan, the ſon of E ber, is ſaid to hav firſt Kahtän. 
reigned, and wore a diadem, in Yaman ; but how long he ſat 
upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened during 
his reign, we no-where learn *. . 
2. Yarab, the ſon of Kahtan, was a prince greatly cele- yarab. 
brated by the Arab hiſtorians ; but as the principal things re- 
lated of him have already been taken notice of we ſhall pro- 
ceed to his ſucceſſor f. 
3. 1ajhab, ſon to the des prince, oo had only his yatub. 
_ tranſmitted down e us. 


0 00 006 Al-FixAUz ABA Dlus, Ben Ar RHIR. A- 
nur. AL-JaunarR. Vide etiam Pocock. not ad ſpec, hiſt. 
Arab. p 65, 66. & Sax ubi ſupra, p. 9. 10. Tu gODο⁰R. LEcr. 
J. ii. p. 557 Vide etiam Ass EMAN. not. in Sim epiſc. Beth Ar- 
ſamenſ. in bib]. Orient. tom. 1. © ABULFE. hiſt. c. 4, Scholi. 
in poem Ebn Abduni. GO. Ern'or Amip Ermac. ubi ſup, 
1 £f At MoraRxEZ ZI in lib. Mog. AnmED EBN YusEF apud Po- 
| cockium in nat. ad ſpec. hiſt. Arab. p. 40. Pococ x in orat. ante 
carmen Tograi. ſub init. & alib. EBEN SHonunan. Vide etiam 
A%ULFED, ubi ſup. 5 Pococn1 vs,” in not. ad ſpec. hiſt, Arab. 


p. 57- 


4. Ald 


Shems, 
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4. Abd Shems, i. e. the ſervant of the ſun, ſurnamed Saba, 
the ſon of Yaſhab, next aſcended the throne ; who, the 40 
hiſtorians tell us, was ſucceſsful in his cxpeditions againſt 
his enemies, carried off great ſpoils, and took _ of them 
priſoners. Hence, they pretend, he derived his ſurname, 
which to us ſeems by no means probable : it is more 
likely, that it was ufed before in his family, fince the 
Scripture mentions Sheba or Saba, one of the ſons of Fokiar. 
He is ſaid to have built the city of Saba, or Mireb, as like- 


wile that ſtupendous mound or building, whicn formed the 


vaſt reſervoir, above that city. By means of this reſer- 
voir, which received all the water that came down from 


the mountains, the kings of Yaman did not only ſupply the 


inhabitants of Sala, and their lands, with water, bur like- 
wite kept the territories they had ſubdued :n greater awe , 
{ince, by cutting them off from a communication with it, 


they could at any time greatly diſtreſs them. Abd Sbems hid 
many ſons, but the moſt noted of them were Hampar, Amru, 


Hamyar. 


Cablan, and Ajhaar h. 

. Hamyar, the ſon of Abd Shems or Saba, according ty 
the Oriental authors, was ſo called from the red cloaths he 
wore. This ſeems a plain indication, that Hamyar was only 
a ſurname. He exvelled Thamid from Yaman, who took 


refuge in Hejdz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 


Hanger deduced its name. Some aſſert, that not Ka#4n, 


but Hangar, was the firſt King of Taman that wore a dia- 


Wayel. 


Al ſacſac. 
Yaafar. 
Dhu Riy- 
aſh. - 

Al Noo- 
man. 
Aſmah, 
Shadd:d. 


ad Alfragan. p. 87. Vide etiam Sa Le ubi ſupra, p. 10. Au- 

Eo Emn Yusee, Ar.-JannaBivus, GoLlli notæ ad Alſragan. 
ubi ſup. Pococ x not. ad ſpec, hiſt. Arab. p. 57. k ABUL- 
FED. apud Pocock. ubi * p. 8. l Ar Rent. 
Pocock. ubi ſupra, p. 58. lIdem ibid. © Icem ibid. 
FPoc 18 ſup. q lien „ 


dem i. 


6. Wayel, the ſon of Hamyar, according to Abulfeda, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom; but other authors make his bro- 
ove Cablan his ſucceſſor k. 

. AFTER Hayel reigned his ſon Alſac fac |. 
8. Ye aafar, the ſon of Alſacſac, next mounted the throne . 
9. Lo him ſucceeded Dhu Riyaſh *. 


10. AFTER him A. rang the Goa of Toner, (waved 
the iceptre of Yaman ®. 


11. THEN came Aſmab, the ſon of Neeman b. b | 
12. Shaddiid, the ſon of Al, the ſon of 4! Muitata, the 
ſon of Saba, a very potent prince, ſucceeded Ajmah 3. 


* Tdem ibid. Geogr. Nabienſ. clim. ii. par. 6. GoL11 notæ 


13. Lok- 
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13. Lokmin, the brother of Shadddd, was the next kg, Lokmian. 


according to the moſt received opinion, though ſome authors 
are of a different ſentiment ”. 


14. He was ſucceeded by his brother Dhu Saddd f. DhuSadid 
15. Al Hareth, the fon of Dhu Saddd, next aſcended the Al Hareth 


throne. He greatiy enriched the kingdom of Yaman, and was 
the firſt who had the title or ſurname of Tobba above-menti- 
oned given him by his ſubjects t. 


16. Dhu l Karnain Aſſaab, the next king, was the ſon of Dhu'l. 
Rayeſh. This was the two-horned prince mentioned. in the Karnain, 


Koran, and not Alexander the great, as we learn from Ebn 
Abbas u. 


17. Dhu' Manar l the ſon of Dbu'l Karnain, ſuc- Dhu'l| 
ceeded his father ; but nothing remarkable — during his © Manar. 


reign W. 


18. IAfricus, the ſon of Dbu'l Manar 1 from whence Afticus. 


that part of the world called Africa was ſo denominated, ac- 
cording to ſome of the eaſtern writers, next took the reins 
of government upon him *. 


19. Dbu'l Adhaar Anru, the ſon of ian, who reigned Dhu' Ad- 
after his father, received the name or ſurname of lord ＋ ter- haar Amru 


rors, from the terror with which his ſubjects were ſtruck at 
the ſight of certain monſtrous men, or ſaty rs, or apes, as ſume 
will have it, whom he had taken priſoners in war, and brought 
into Yaman J. 


20. The Hamyarites placed upon the throne Sharhabil, of Sharhabil, 


the poſterity of Alſacſac, in the room of Dhu'l Adhaar 
Amru, whom for ſome enormity they expelled from thence 2. 


21. Al Hedbad, the ſon of Sharhabil, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther ©. 


Al Hod. 


22. Balis, the ſon of Hedhad is ſaid to have reigned Balkis. 


twenty years. According to ſome authors, A! Hodbad was 
ſucceeded by a daughter named Balkis or Belkis, whom they 
aſſert to be the famous queen of Sheba, who had an interview 
with Solomon, king of 1ſrael, at Jeruſalem b. 


23. NaſheroPneam, fo called from his ſurpriſing magnifi- Natherol'- 
cence and liberality, was likewiſe ſtyled ſimply Malec, or Jing. neam. 


. Al Jannan1vs, FR FiRAUZaBADIUS, Kc. Poc. ubi 
ſup. t Idem ibid. v Al Koran Moka HD. c. 18. 
ERNARBBAS. Vide etiam Pocock io u, ubi ſup » Pocock. 
ubi ſup. * AL JanNABIUs, Anu D EBx YusEs, ſcholiaſt. 
in poem. Ebn Abnani. &c. ! Pococxtvs, ubi ſupra. p. 59, 
* Idem ibid. _ 2 [dem ibid. >» GoL11 notæ ad A'ſragan. 
p. 296. Geogr. Nubicnſ. clim. 1. par, 5 D'Herper. bibl. 
Orient. in voc. Balles. 
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Having had bad ſucceſs in an expedition, wherein his army 
was overwhelmed by torrents of ſand, he cauſed a brazen 
ſtatue to be erected, with this inſcription, in the old Hamy- 


aritic character, engraven upon it; There is no paſſage behind 


me; no moving furtber; the ſon of Sharhabil e. 

24. Shamer Yaraaſh, the fon of Naſher, ſwayed the ſceptre 
after Naſhero/neam, We are told, that he was ſo denomi- 
nated from the tremor, t that always poſſeſſed him, and that he 
gave name to the city of Samarcand. That Samarcand was 
built by one of the Hamyaritic kings, ſurnamed Tobba, ſeems 
to be a point agreed upon by the beſt of the eaſtern writers. 


To confirm this notion, it is pretended, an inſcription in the 
old [Zamyaritic character, was found under one of the gates 


of Samarcand ; though what this inſcription imported, we are 
no-where informed, It is poſſible the authors that relate this 
may miſtake the old Cufic character for the Hamparitic, ſince 
in the time of Arab/hah conſiderable quantities of dirhems, 
and a ſmall coin called a falous, with Cufic letters upon them, 
were frequently dug up at old Samarcand. That the Hamy- 
aritic, Cufic, and modern Arabic, alphabets were derived from 
that of the Hebreus, as the excellent Leeſcher and Schultens 
with great reaſon ſuppoſe, ſeems farther to appear from hence, 


that the Arabs, in order to help the memory, diſtribute their 
| Ictters into fix words, Abjad, Hewaz, Hotai, Colman, Saa- 


pras, and Karyhat ; wherein the order of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet is exactly. referent, This, in conjunction with others, 
we take to be no contemptible argument in favour of what 
Loſcher and Schultens have advanced d. 


25. Abu Malec, the ſon of A after his father 8 death, 
took poſſeſſion of the throne e. 
26. Aman, the ſon of Amer, a deſcendant of Cahlan, the 
brother of Hamyar, to whole family the kingdom of Hamyar 
was now tranſlated, was inveſted with the regal power upon 
the death of Abu Malec. The Orientali repreſent this prince 


as a wile man, or ſoothſayerf. 


27. Amru, the ſon of Amer, ſurnamed Mazikia, or on 
lacerator, becauſe every night he tore to pieces two 


ments he had worn the preceding day, ſucceeded the 2 


king *. 

| Pococx1v, ubi ſup. © Idem ibid. p. 60. D'Henne.. 
bibl. Orient. in voc. Tobba, An ABSUH ñAH in vit. Timur. Poc. in 
vit. Timur. Poc. in orat. ante carmen Tograi, p. 4. e Idem 
ibid. Poc. ubiſup. AL JaunAxlus, ALFirav- 


2 ABADblus, &C. 


28. 4 
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28. A! Alkran, the ſon of Abimalec, governed Yaman af. Al Alkran 
*. Amru . 
65 Habſban, the ſon of Akran, upon the laſt Prince” s Dhu Hab. 
demiſe, took poſſeſſion of the government. This prince put ſhan. 
to death Taſm and Jadis k. 
30. Tobba, or Tobbaa, the ſon of Altran, ſucceeded Dhu Tobba. 
Halſban l. 
31. Coleicerb, or, according to ſome, Molaic Yacrab, aſ- Colaicarb, 
cended the throne of Hamyar after the death of the laſt 
prince n. 
32. Abu Carb Aſaad, the ſucceeding king, we find menti- Abu Carb + 
oned in the Koran. He lived ſeven hundred years before Aſaad. 
Mohammed, adorned the Caala with hangings or tapeſtry, 
and firſt introduced Judaiſm amongſt the Hamyarites, The 
Oriental writers ſay, that he was put to death by his ſubjects, 
probably on the ſcore of religion v. 
33. Haſſan Tobbai, his ſon, cut off all his father's mur de- Haſſan 
ers, and was at laſt ſlain by his brother © . Tobbai. 
34. Amru Tobbai, the ſon of Haſſan 68 was ſurnamed Amru 
dominus lignorum, or Lord of word, becauſe through the whole Tobbai. 
courſe of his reign he was ſo infirm and indiſpoſed, that he 
was always carried about in a wooden chair b. 
35. Abd Celal, the ſon of Dul awad, entered upon the go- Abd Celal 
verument after Amru Tobbai 1. | 
36. Tobba, the ſon of Haſſan, the ſon of Colaicarb, ſur- Tobba. 
named Tobba Minor, ſucceeded Abd Celal *. 38 | 
27. Next came Al Hareth, who embraced Fudaiſm®. 0 Al Hareth 
38. The thirty-eighth king of Yi aman was Marthed, the ſon Morthed. 
of Celal*. © | 
. Waciaa, the ſon of Marthed, was declared king after Waciaa, 
his tather* s deceaſe u. 
25 Abrahah, the fon of Alſabah, reigned after Naciaa *. Abrahah, 
. Sabban mounted the throne upon Abrabab's de -ath, or, Sabban, 
„ to ſome of the Oriental writers, Ebn Dakihan. 
Ebn Dai lan had that famous ſword of Ebn Maad Cerb cal- 
led Samſama ; this ſword came afrerwards into the hands of 
the khalif Raſhid, who with it cut 'n two ſeveral noble Fords, | 
ſent him as a * by the Greek emperor, in the preſcnce 


i Poc. ubi has. dem ibid. | Idem 10d m Au- 
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of that prince's embaſſadors, who brought them, without do- 
ng it the leaſt damage. How far this ſtory may be depended 
upon, we ſhall not take upon us to determine“. 

42. Dhu Shanater, according to Al Firauzabadius, had 
ſix fingers on each hand. He was dethroned by the Hamya- 
rites for being abandoned to an unnatural ſpecies of luſt, and 
abuſing ſeveral yours of ſome of the nobleſt families amongſt 
them J. | 


43. Yuſef, ſurnamed Dhu Nowas, from his flowing curls, 


lives about ſeventy years before Mohammed. He perſecuted 


all who would not turn Jews, putting them to death by va- 
rious tortures, the moſt common of which was, throwin 
them into a glowing pit of fire; whence he had the opprobri- 
ous appellation of the lord of the pit. This perſecution we 
find mentioned in the Koran *. | 
44. Dhu Jadan, i. e. the perſon with a ſweet voice, ſuc- 
ceeded Dbu Nowas, and was the laſt of the Hamyaritic mo- 
narchs, according to Abulfeda ; but Ahmed Ebn Yuſef and 
Al Fannabius make Dhu Nowas the laſt prince of the true 
Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual ſucceflion. He was 
a bigotted Few, as juſt obſerved, and treated his chriſtian ſub- 
jects with ſuch barbarity, that Eleſbaas, or Eleſbaan, king 
of Ethi pia, ſent over forces to aſſiſt them. - Dbu Nowas, 
not being able to make head againſt the Ethioprans, was at 
laſt drove to that extremity, that he forced his horſe into the 
ſea, and loſt both his crown and life together. According 
to Ahmed Eun Yuſef above-mentioned, he reigned ſixty-ſix 
years, which, though improbable, does not exceed all belief, 
as does the length of his reign recorded by Al. Fannabius. 
The Najaſbi, or king of Ethispia, aiter this, eſtabliſhed the 
chriſtian religion in 7aman, and fixed upon the throne there, 
A pat an Ethictian a. 
45. Airaba Ein al S. bab, ſurnamed A! Aßbram, i. e. the 


fie noſed, from a flaſh in his face, where he had formerly re- 


ccived a wound, was the ſecond Ethiopian king, or rather 


viccroy to the Noi. ibi, in Yaman. He was ſty led "the lard of 


the elephant; the reaſon of which appellation appears from 
the following ſtory, handed down to us by the commentators 
upon the Kors an. Abraha built a magnificent church for the 


* ABULEEDA, AL JaxxaBivs, TAL FIRAUZABADIUS. 
Vide etiam Pocock. ubi ſup. p 62. BARON Ius in annal. 


ad ſec. 6. TheopH an. NicEg TH. CAILLISsT. Sim. METAPHRAST. 


Pa e. &c. Vide etiam As$sAam an. bibliothec. Orient. vol. i. p. 359 
385. AgviFeda, Anmed ERA Yusry, & AL JannasB1- 
vs. PRIDEAUX' s life of Mahom. p. 61, 

Chriſtian 
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Chriſtians in Sanaa, the metropolis of Yaman, with a defi 

to draw the Arabs to go in pilgrimage thither, inſtead of viſit- 
ing Mecca, as they before had done; which he imagined 
would greatly contribute towards their converſion to chriſtia- 
nity : for he doubted not aboliſhing paganiſm, could he deftroy 
the veneration of the Arabs for the Caaba, by bringing them to 
a place more ſumptuous and grand, and which would more 
ſtrongly attract their curioſity, and gradually excite their de- 
votion. This had ſoon ſuch an effect, that the devotion and 
concourſe of the pilgrims at the Caaba began conſiderably to 


_ diminiſh ; which being obſerved by the Koreiſb, who were 


ſuperſtitiouſly fond of that place, they ſent one Nofail, as he 
is named by ſome, of the tribe of Kenanah, to offer an in- 
dignity to the chriſtian church at Sanaa, in order to leſſen 


that religious regard, which the Arabs began to have for it. 


Nefail therefore getting into it by night, upon a ſolemn feſti- 


val, defiled the altar and walls thereof with his excrements ; 


and, making his eſcape by favour of the night, publiſhed e- 
very-where what he had done. At this profanation Abrahe 
being highly incenſed, vowed the deſtruction of the Caaba, 
and to that end aſſembled a confiderable body of forces, where- 
in were ſeveral elephants, which he had obtained of the king 
of Ethiopia, their number being, as ſome ſay, thirteen ; tho' 
others mention but one, at the head of which he advanced to- 


wards Mecca. The Meccans, unable to defend their temple 


and city, and terrified at Abraha's approach, particularly on 
account of his elephants, none of which creatures had ever 


before been ſeen in Arabia, retired to the neighbouring moun- 


tains, where they intrenched themſelves. But Gop HIA- 
SELF, at this juncture, interpoſed in an extraordinary man- 
ner: for when the Ethiopian drew near to Mecca, and would 


have entered it, the elephant on which he rode, being a large 
one, and named Mahmud, refuſed to advance any nigher to 


the town, but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force 


him that way, though he would riſe, and march briſkly enough, 


if they turned him towards any other quarter. As he was the 
chief of the elephants, and, both by reaſon of his ſize and 
whiteneſs, greatly revered by the others, they immediately fol- 
lowed him, ſo that Abraha could not ſo much as reconnoitte 


the town. The Meccans, obſerving this from their retrench- 


ment, were at a loſs to what to attribute ſo unexpected a 


motion, believing that the enemy were going to return home. 


In the mean time, whilſt matters were in this ſituation, a 
large flock of birds, called Ababil, like ſwallows, came flying 
on a ſudden from the ſea-coaſt, every one of which carried 
three ſtones, one in cach foot, and one in its bill, of a * 
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{ze betwixt a ſmall lentil and a vetch, but ſo ponderous, that, 
being let fall, they pierced throvgh the helmets and bodies of 
men, and even, according to ſome, the elephants likewiſe, 
which they threw down upon Abraha's ſoldiers, certainly kil- 
ling every one they ſtruck. Ihen God ſent a flood, which 
1wept the dead bodies, and ſome of them who had not been 
ſtruck oy the ſtones, into the tea : the, reft fled towards Ya- 
man but periched by the way, none of them reaching Sanaa, 
except only Abraba himicli, Who died foun after his arrival 
there, being ttruck with a fort of plague or putrefaCtion, io 
that his body opened, and his limbs rotted off by piece- meal. 
It is ſaid, that one of A-raha's army, named Abu Yacſam, or, 
according to others, Ao: ahba hiimſelt, eſcaped over the Red-Sra 
into Athiopia, and, going duectly to the king, told him the 


tragical itory. Upon which, that prince aſKed him what fort 


oi ouds they Were, that had occationed ſuch a deſtruction; 
in aniwer to which queſtion he poiuted to one of them, which 
had ivliowed him all the way, and was at that time hovering 
UirCtiy over his head; which he had no ſooner done, than the 
bird let tall the ſtonc, and laid him dead ac the king's feet. 
dome of the Afohammedan weiters ſay, that the names of all 
the perſons to be deſtroyed were inſcribed on the ftones that 
de:troyed them; that this flock of birds conſiſted of two ſorts; 
one whoſe leathers were black, and bill white; the other all 
over green except the bill, which was yellow: and that they 
threw all thcir ſtones at once upon the Ethiopians. This me- 
morable event, according to the Mohammedans, is ſaid to have 
happened in the time of Ad al 1M:talleb, the grandfather of 
Mohammed, and the very year in Which tet impoſtor was 
born b. | 


THAT this piece of hiſtory has all the air of thoſe fic- 


tions, with wiich the Arab writings in general, and the 


Koran wm particular, abound, will 1cauily be acknowledyey by 
all our intelligent readers. We thersfore, with Dr. Pri- 
de aux, rather take the fact therein atierted to be a creature of 


 Adobainmed's brain, than a feat of evil ſpi:its, as is ſuggeſted 
by father MHarracci; and yet, ſuppoling it a real fact, we 


d Al Koran. MouauukEp c. 105, AL ZauAKMSUAN. AL 
Br ipaw1t, JaLLALANn. AL CESUAT, ABVLFED. hift. Gen. Ar. 


Jannas. Anu EDEN Vos Er, Enno'L Ar ui apud Abulted. Al 


Gjuzivs, in lib. de ritib. peregrinat. c. 78. Knonpemir, Hous- 


3ain Varz. com. in Al Kor. D'HEZABE IL. bibl. Orient. in voc. 


Abraba Px1DEavux's life of Mahomet, p. 61. Vide etiam Pococx- 


LVM ubi ſup. p. 64. | | KERR 
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ſee no abſurdity in this laſt notion. The very learned Mr. Sale, 


to our no {mall ſurpriz-, is of opinion, that this ridiculous 
{tory, for ſo we cannot help terming it, is not without ſome 
foundation, ſince it ſeems to him, that there was ſomething 
«© extraordinary in the matter.” The reaſons he alledges in 


{upport of this opinion, are the two followihg : 1. The event 
is faid to have happened not above fifty- our years before the 
pictended revelation mentioning it was made; and therefore 


had it been a fiction, ſeveral living witnefſes could have diſ- 
proved it; which we find never was done, and conſequently 
may preſume, that the reality of this remarkable action could 
not be denied. 2. Mohammed had no occaſion to coin a mi- 
racle to gain the temple of Mecca any greater veneration, the 
people of /fecca being alieady fo religiouſly attached to it, 
that he was obliged, contrary to his original plan, to make 
it the chief place of his new-invented worſhip. In anſwer to 
the firſt reaſon, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that, accor- 
ding to Mr. Sale himſelf, after Abu Becr had vouched for 
Mohammed's veracity, in the twelfth year of his miſſion, 
which falls within the time mentioned, his diſciples were 
ready to ſwallow whatever he was pleaſed to impoſe upon them; 
that the ſtory, as told in the Koran, is ſuppoſed a revelation, 
and therefore might only deſcribe the ſupernatural unknown 
Cauſe of a noted defeat; that Mr. Sale himſelf allows the 
thing might be worked up into a miracle, at which it muſt 
be owned, none of the preceding Aravs had fo excellent a 
knack as Mohammed ; and, laſtly, that the ſame turn and 
genius appear in this as in the moſt extravagant abſurdities of 
that impoſtor. To the ſecond reaſon it may be replied, 

that we are under no neceſſity to allow, though Dr. Pri- 
deaux ſuppoſes it, that the gaining a veneration to the Caaba a- 
mongſt the Pagan Arabs was the motive to the forging ſuch a 
tory on the contrary, it appears that this could not poffibly 
be the motive, even from Mr. Sale's own obſervation, viz. 

becauſe the Meccans, or pagan Arabs, held their temple in 
the higheſt veneration at the time this pretended revelation 


happened. But, notwithſtanding this, Mohammed might coin 
a miracle, either to draw the chriſtian {rabs to Mecca, and 


make them converts to his religion, or to render them odious 
to all the other Arabs ; which, from the whole tenour of the 
ſtory, appears to have been his deſign, But as what Mr. Sale 
has offered on this occaſion ſeems rather to proceed from a 
deſire of ſhewing ſome ditretpect to Dr. Prideaux, on account 
of his attachment to religion in general, than a full perſualion 
ol the truth of what he ſecins to advance. we all * 
thing 
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thing farther on this head, but immediately reſume the thread 
| of our hiſtory c. : 
Yacſum. 47- Yacſum, the ſon of Abrabab, ſucceededhim ; but we find 
nothing remarkable related of him by any antient hiſtorians 4. 
Maſruk. 48. Maſruk, another ſon of Abrahah, and the laſt of the 
Ethiopian princes in Yaman, came to the throne after Yac- 
ſum. The Ethiopians, according to ſome eaſtern writers, 
occupied the kingdom of - Hamyar about ſeventy-two years e. 
Seif En 49. Scif Ebn Dhu Tazan, of the old royal family of 
Dhu Va- Hamar, having obtained ſuccours of Khoſr# Anuſhirwan, 
Zan. king of Per/ia, which had been denied him by the em- 
peror Heraclius, recovered the throne, and drove out the 
Ethiopians, but was himſelf flain by ſome of them, who 


were left behind. The Perſians appointed the ſucceeding 


princes, Wabzar, Marzaban, Sthan, Jorjis or Georgius, 
and Bazan, till Taman fell into the hands of Mohammed, to 
whom Bazan, or rather Badhdn, the laſt of them, ſubmit- 
ted, and embraced his new religion. This induced Mo- 
hammed to give Shahr, the ſon of Bazan, part of his father's 


dominions f. 


Daran Tus ſtands the ſeries of the kings of Hamyer, which {| 


ef the king- we wiſh was more perfect. The petty princes already men- 
dom of tioned, tributary to the king of Hdmyar, were ſtyled Al 
Hamyar. Xl, and the governors of provinces Al Mikdwel. Ac- 


cording to Abulfeda, this monarchy continued 2020 years, or 


above 3500, if we will believe Ahmed Ebn Yuſef, and Al 
Fannabius. The length of the reign of each prince muſt be 


allowed to be very uncertain. The hiſtory of the kings of 
Hamyar, ſurnamed Tobba or Tobbai, which the Arabs pro- 


nounce Tababeah, and Tabbaiah, has been wrote by Shahabed- 

din Ahmed Ebn Abdaluahab, Al Bekri, Al Teimi, Al Kenai, 
furnamed Nouair:, author of a univerſal hiſtory, which he 

dedicated to Naſſer Mohammed Ebn Calaoun, ſultan of the Ma- 

malukes. For an account of this work we muſt refer our readers 

to M. D' Herbelot. Nouairi died in the year of the Hejra 7 325. 

The inun- [IT has been already obſerved, that Saba made a vaſt mound 
dation of or dam, to ſerve as a baſon or reſervoir, to ſupply the inhabi- 


Al Arem. tants of the city built by him, and called after his name, with 
 _ water, Which it conſtantly received from the mountains, as 


© SaLle's tranſlation of the Kordn, ch. cv. p. 5ol, Foz. & 


not. Px I D. ubi ſupra, & ſeq. Lupovicus Margaccivs, in refut. 


Alcoran. p. 823. Patavii, 1698. Pococx. ubi ſup, 
© AL JaxnaBius. f Pocock, ubi ſupra. p. 64, 65. An MED 
EBx YusEey, ibid. s Ar Jauvnrarivs, ABUlFEDA, AL 


FikavzaBaDivs. Vide etiam AuuzD EZM Vus zr, & AL 
 JannaB1vum, apud Pocockium ubi ſupra, p.y62, 63. D' HIRBII. 
in voc. Nouairi, p. 674, 675. & voc. Tobba, p. 889. 2 
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alſo to keep the country his predeceſſors had ſubdued in grea- 
ter awe, by rendering him maſter of the water. This build- 


ing ſtood like a mountain above the city, and was by the Sa- 


beans eſteemed ſo ſtrong, that they were under no appre- 


henſion of its ever falling. The water roſe to the height 


of almoſt twenty fathoms, and was kept in on every fide by 
a work fo ſolid, that many of them had their houſes built 
upon it. Every family had a certain portion of this water 
diftributed by aqueducts. But at length God, being highly 
diſpleaſed at their pride and inſolence, and reſolving to humble 
and diſperſe them, ſent a mighty flood, which broke down 
the mound by night, while the inhabitants were aſleep, 


and carried away the whole city with the neighbouring towns 


and people. This inundation is ſtyled in the Koran the inun- 
dation of AL ARE M, and occaſioned fo terrible a deſtruction, 
that from thence it became a proverbial ſaying, to expreſs 


a total diſperſion, that they were gone and ſcattered like Saba. 


Al Beidawi ſuppoſes the aforeſaid mound to have been the 
work of queen Balkis, and that the above-mentioned ca- 
taſtrophe happened after the time of JESUS CHRIS r. But 
both theſe notions run counter to the moſt received opinion, 


which attributes the building of AL ARE M to Saba, and fixes 


its deſtruction about the time of Alexander the Great. Be 


that as it will, no leſs than eight tribes, viz. thoſe of Anmar, 


Jodbam, Al Azd, Tay, Khozaab, Banu Amela, &c. were 
forced to abandon their dwellings on this occaſion, ſome 
of which gave riſe to the kingdems of Hira, and Ghaſ- 
an h (B). = 5 

Tu kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a deſcen- 
dant of Cahlan, in Chaldæa or Irak ; but after three de- 


The foun- 


dation of 


ſcents the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians. the king. 
Theſe princes, whoſe general name was Mondar, preſerved dom of Hi- 
their dominion, notwithſtanding ſome ſmall interruption by ra. 


the Perſians, till the khalifat of Abubecr, when A! Mondar 


n Gori notz ad Alfraganum, p. 87. Geogr. Nubienſ. clim. 
2. par. 6. Al Koran. MoH anmeED. c. 34. al BEIDAWI. Jari. 
LAL. Poc. not. in ſpec. hiſt. Arab. p. 42, 45, 66. 


(B) At this time likewiſe, probably happened the migration of 
thoſe tribes or colonies which were led into Meſopotamia by three 
different chiefs, Becr, Modar, and Rabia from whence the three 
provinces of that country are ſtill named Diyar Becr, Dizar Madar, 
and Diyar Rabia (2), 


| (2) Golii nota ad Alfragan, p. 232, 
Vor. XVII. ä I. © Magrur, 
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Magrur, the laſt of them, loſt his life and crown by the 


arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The kingdom of the Mon- 


dars, ſuppoſed to be the deſcendants of Nadar Ebn Rabia, 
continued, according to Ahmed Ebn Yuſef, fix hundred twenty 
two years and eight months. Its princes were under the pro- 
tection of the kings of Per/ia, whoſe lieutenants they were 
over the Arabs of Irdt, as the kings of Ghaſſan were for the 
Roman emperors over thoſe of Syria. The Lakhmians were 
deſcended from Lathm the ſon of Amru, the ſon of Saba. 


If the kingdom of the Lathmians or Mondars was not of any 


longer duration than fix hundred and twenty-two or twenty- 


three years, Al Beidawi ſeems not to be much miſtaken, 
when he affirms the inundation of A! Arem to have happened 
after the birth of Chriſt, notwithſtanding the authority of 


| thoſe who carry it above three centuries higher. This ſpace 


Malec. 


Amru. 
Jodaimah. 


was taken up by the reigns of the following kings, accord- 


ing to the beſt Oriental hiſtorians i. 


1. Malec, who, ſay ſome of the eaſtern writers, flouriſhed 
in the time of the kings of the provinces, that is, of the go- 


vernors Alexander the Great appointed to preſide over the 


provinces of Per/ia &. | 
2. Amru, Malec's brother l. 


3. Jadaimab, the ſon of Malec, ſurnamed Al Abraſb, who firſt 


uſed amoneſt the Arabs that military engine called a bal;ta. He 


| defeated Amru, an Arab prince of the tribe of Amalek, who reign- 


ed in Meſopotamia, and put him to the ſword ; but was afterwards 
himſelf aſſaſſinated, by the contrivance of Zoba, Amru's 


daughter, with whom he was greatly enamoured =. 


Amru. 


4. Amru, the ſon of Ad and Rataſb the ſiſter of Fo daimah, 


by the aſſiſtance of one Koſair, who had been ſervant to 
7:4aimah, revenged the murder of his uncle by the following 


ttratagem : K/arr, at his own deſire, had his ears cut off and 0 
was whipped in a moſt cruel manner, by Amru's order; after 


which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieſt complaints of the 
inhuman treatment he had met with. By this means he ſoon 
became a cenfident of Zoba, who permitted him to convey in- 


to her caſtle ſome large cheſts, full, as was given out, of 


wares, but, in reality, of armed men, who immediately diſ- 
patched her. The memory of Amru is ſtill preſerved amongſt 


the frabs by ſeveral proverbs which particularly allude to 


him x. ES | 
Poc ubi ſ upra, p. 66, 74, Procoy. in Perf. apud Photium. p. 
71. &c. Afgmev EAN Yusee, AL Br I pa wi, &c. K Poc. ubt 


ſupra, p 66. dem ibid. Mon auuz ks AL Fi- 


RAUZABADIUS, Al IRS AB LUS. AHMED Enn YUSEE. u Po- 
cockivs ubi iupra, p 57, 68. | 

5. Amrid'! 
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5. Amrio'l En, the ſon of Amru, ſur named Albada, ſuc- Amrio'l 
ceeded his father ®. Kais. 
6. Amru, the ſon of Amriol Kais, flouriſhed in the time of Amru. 


Sabur, or Sapor, Dil Actaf, king of Perſia. This Perſian 


monarch, whoſe ſurname imports as much, according to Abul- 
Jeda, cut ' off the ſhoulders of all the Arabs be took priſoners, 
ina war he had with that nation. His mother's name was 
Mary, whoſe ear-rings occaſioned a proverb amongſt the A- 


rabs. If this piece of hiſtory may be depended upon, it is an 


additional proof of the truth of what 4! Beidaw: has advan- 


ced in relation to the time when the inundation of AL- 


AREM happened f. 
7. Aus, the ſon of Kalam, an Amaletite 1. Aus. 

8. ANoTHER Amalckite prince, whoſe name is not known, An anony- 
ſucceeded Aus; after whoſe deceaſe the crown reverted to the mous king. 
family of the Lakhmians, after an interruption of two 
deſcents r. | 

9. Amrio' Kais, the ſon of Amru, next aſcended the throne. Amrio'l 
He was ſurnamed Almobreh, or the burner, becauſe he firſt Kais. 


tortured criminals with fire f. 


10. Al Nozman, the ſon of Ariel Kais, 3 Alawar, Al Noo- 


or the blinkard, who, when he had reigned thirty years, abdi- man, 


cated the government, and retired from the world, ſaying, 

What fignifies a kingdom that will certainly have an and? 
Al Nooman built thoſe caſtles or towers called Khaouar- 
nak, and Al Sadir, fo celebrated by the Arab poets and 


_ proverbs, Senemmar, the builder of Khaouarnak, was thrown 


headlong from thence by Al Neooman's order, which gave 
occaſion to the proverb, The reward of Senemmar. We 
are told, that 4] Ncoman became a convert to the Chri/tian 


religion, and in conſequence thereof thought fit to reſign the 
_ reins of government to his ſon Hendu, as juſt hinted. Fezde- 
gerd, king of Perſia, committed the care of his ſon's educati- 


on and the eſtabliſhment of his conſtitution to 4! ND, 
who was afterwards very inſtrumental in fixing him upon the 


| throne of his anceſtors. The cauſeof Senemmar's tragical end, 


and all the other remarkable particulars relating to the reign 


ol the prince we are now upon, our readers will find an am- 
ple account of in the hiſtory of the Perfrans*. 


11. Al Mondar En Nooman, the Hendu of the Per fran die Al Mon- 
torians, attended Baharam, the ſon of Fezdegerd, into Perſia, dar. 


o Idem ibid.  AnuLFEDA. Art-Bridawi. 4 Pg. En Noo- 


COCK, ubi ſupra, p. 68. r Idem ibid. idem ibid, mah. 
 TALFikauzaBADIUS, Cs AL Mtipan. LeBTARIKH. 
MizxnuoxnDd. KhospEMuIR. &c. Vide etiam Univ. hiſt. Vor. xi. p. 
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with an army ef 40000 men, to enable him to dethrone one 
Kerſa, an uſurper whom the Magi had elected king. The 
ſucceſs and particulars of this expedition have been already re- 
lated at large in that part of this work to which they moſt 
properly belong u. 

12. Al Aſwad, ſon to Al Mondar, overthrew the king of 


Ghaſſan, and took many of his relations priſoners, accordi 


to ſome of the Oriental hiſtorians ; but Ahmed Ebn Tuſef re- 
lates, that the king of Ghaſſan prevailed againſt him and flew 
him, after a ſhort reign w. : 

13. HE was ſucceeded by his brother 4 Mondar whoſe 
true name has not reached us. It is probable, nothing of 
moment happened whilſt this prince ſat on the throne, ſince 


the eaſtern writers ſay little of him *. 


14. Al Kamah, ſucceſſor tothe laſt king, was ſtyled 4! Da- 


myali, from the family of Damyal, of which he was a member. 


All the tranſactions that happened during his reign, are like- 
wiſe buried in oblivion 7. 


15. Amrio' Kais, the ſon of Nooman, the ſon of Amrio'l 


Cais, the Kais Al Mobrek, next ſwayed the ſceptre of Hira. Ahmed 


Ebn Yuſef aſſerts, that it was he who threw Senemmar head- 


long from the top of the caſtle of Khaouarnak, with whom a- 


gree herein Abulfeda and Al Fannabius *. 
16. AI Mondar, the ſon of the laſt king and Mawiah the 
daughter of Aus, a lady of ſuch tranſcendent beauty, that ſhe 


| Ebn Maif- was called Maiſſamai, i. e. water of heaven, governed after 


ſamai. 


his father in Hira. From his mother he and his poſterity 


were likewiſe ſurnamed 4! Mondar Ebn Maiſſamai ; which 


_ appellation they had in common with the kings of Ghaſſan, 
according to Al Fauharius, For theſe laſt princes were ſo 


denominated from Abu Amer, of the tribe of Azd, the father 
of 4mru Mazikia, who by his ſurpriſing liberality and benefi- 


cence ſupplied the want of rain, furniſhing his people with 
corn, when an extreme drought had rendered it ſo dear, that 
they were incapable of buying it. This prince was depoſed 


Al Hareth 


by Khoſru Kobad, king of Perſia a. 
17. Al Hareth 'E bn Amru, of the tribe of Kenda, was placed 


on the throne of Hira by Khofſru Kobad, in the room of 4! 


Mondar Ebn Amris'l Kais, whom he had depoſed. However, 
Kobad's fon and ſucceſſor 4:ufhirwan, ſurnamed the juſt, in 
whoſe reign 15hammed was born, reſtored the lawful king to 


his 3 and drove away the uturper Al Hareth Ebn ; 


» Lenrartk. Minen. Kuoxptu. ubi ſupra. Univ. hiſt ubi 


ſupra. WV Auurp EN Vuskr. Pococx tus ubi ſupra, p. 
69. I Idem ibid. * Anwmep Ex Yuser. ABULFEDA, & 
Ar JaxnaBius, 2 Ar ſJarnantus, 
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Amru. Kyobad embraced the tenets of an impoſtor called 
Mazdakh, who pretended himſelf a prophet ſent from Gop to 
preach a community of women and poſſeſſions, ſince all men 
were deſcended from the ſame common parents ; and in moſt 
points agreed with Manes. By rendering wealth and women 
common, he propoſed taking away the luſt of both; from 
whence, he inſinuated, generally aroſe the feuds, quarrels, 
and animoſities, that diſturbed the repoſe and tranquillity of 
mankind. Such a doctrine well ſuiting the diſpoſition of Ko- 
bad, he not only profeſſed himſelf a convert to Mazdat's re- 
ligion, but likewiſe obliged all his dependents to do the ſame ; 
and therefore, when 4! Mondar Ebn Anrio'l Kais refuſed this, 
he ſtripped him of his dominions, and appointed A! Hareth, 
who had declared himſelf a zealous follower of Mazdak, to 
| preſide over them in his ſtead. But Anuſbirwän, called 
. FF MNouſchirvan by the Perſian hiſtorians, in conſequence of a 
| vow he had made before his acceſſion, reſtored the Mondar 
ſamily to the throne of Hira, put Mazdak to death, and 
aboliſhed the profeſſion of his impious opinions. It is ſaid, 
when Mazda knew his fate, he told Anuſhirwan, that Gop 
had raiſed him to the throne of Perſia to protect his ſubjects, 
and not to deſtroy them, To which that monarch anſwered, 
True, abandoned villain ; but deft thou not remember, that with 
the utmoſt difficulty, even by kiſſing thy loathſome feet, I pre- 
vailed upon thee not to lie with my mother, when my father, at 
thy impudent requeſt, had given thee a permiſſion ſo to do? Tes, 
replied Mazdat, Upon which, the king ordered hin to be 
executed immediately, cut off many of his followers, and 
eſtabliſhed once more amongſt lis ſubjects the ancient Magi- 
an religion b. 5 | | 7 | 
18. Al Mondar Ebn Amrio'] Kais was ſucceeded bv his fon aj Mon- 
Al Mondar, ſtyled, according to A! Fauharius, Mydret ol' gar, 
Hajarah, from his ſurpriſing ſtrength and unparallelled brave- Ebn Am- 
ry. Other authors, from his mother F-nda, give him the rio'l Kais, 
ſurname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year of his reign the Ebn Noo- 
falſe prophet Mohammed was born c. RE... 
19. MKabus, the brother of Amry comes next, of whom we Kabus. 
find nothing worthy of notice related by the caſtern writers 4, Hi; broth- 
20. Al Mondar, brother to the former prince, fucceeded er, 
him e. VV Al Mon- 
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d AzuLeeD. in vit. Anuſhirwin, Su AAEHST AN. apud Pococki- 
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21. All Nooman, ſurnamed Abu Kabus, was the twenty- 
firſt king of Hira, and became a convert to Chriſtianity on 
the following occaſion: In a drunken fit he had ordered two 
of his intimate companions, who, overcome with liquor, had 
fallen aſleep, to be buried alive. When he came to himſelf, 
he was extremely concerned at what he had done; and, to 
expiate his crime, not only raiſed a monument to the me- 


mory of his friends, but ſet apart two days, one of which he 


called the unfortunate and the other the fortunate day; mak- 
ing it a perpetual rule to himſelf, that whoever met him on 
the former day, ſhould be ſlain, and his blood ſprinkled on the 
monument; but he that met him on the other day, ſhould 
be diſmiſſed in ſafety, with magnificent gifts. On one of the 


_ unfortunate days, there came before him accidentally an Arab, 


of the tribe of Tay, who had once entertained this King, 
when fatigued with hunting and ſeparated from his atten- 


dants. The king, who could neither diſcharge him, con- 


trary to the order of the day, nor put him todeath, againſt 


the laws of hoſpitality, which the Arabs religiouſly obſerve, 


| propoſed, as an expedient, to give the unhappy man a year's 


reſpite, and to ſend him home with rich gifts, to make his 


family amends for the great loſs they were to ſuſtain, on con- 


dition that he found a ſurety for his returning at the year's end 


to ſuffer death. One of the prince's court, out of compaſ- 
ſion, offered himſelf as his ſurety, and the Arab was diſ- 
charged. When the laſt day of the term came, and no news of 


the Arab, the king, not at all diſpleaſed to ſave his hoſt's life, 


ordered the ſurety to be brought out to execution. Thoſe. 


who were by repreſented to the king, that the day was not 


yet expired, and therefore he ought to have patience till the 


evening: but in the middle of their diſcourſe the Arab ap- 


peared. The king, admiring the man's generoſity, in offer- 


ing himſelf to certain death, which he might have avoided, 
by letting his ſurety ſuffer, aſked him, what was his motive 
for ſo doing? To which he anſwered, he had been taught to 


act in that manner by the religion he profeſſed ; and A-Noo- 


man demanding what religion that was, he replied the Chri/tiar. 


W hereupon the king, deſiring to have the doctrines of Chri/- 
tianity explained to him, was baptized, together with all his 
fubjects ; and not only pardoned the man and his ſurety, but 
aboliſhed his barbarous cuſtom. This prince, however, was 


not the firſt king of Hira, who profeſſed himſelf a convert to 
the Chr:/tian religion; Al Mondar, the ſon of Amrie'/ Kais, 


his grandfather, declared himſelf a Chriſtian, and built large 


. churches in his capital. As A! Neoman took a particular de- 
light in tulips, and woul ] not permit them to grow in all gar- 


dens 
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dens, the Arabs from him, call them the variegated flowers of 
Al Nooman. After a reign of twenty-two years, A! Nooman 
was ſlain by Khoſri Parwiz, by whom the kingdom of Hira 
was tranſlated from the family of the La#hmians to Ayas 
the Tayite f. 
22. Mohammed's miſſion commenced in the ſixth month Shes 
of Ayas's reign *. =S 33 . 
23. Zadawaih, the ſon of Mahan of Hamadan, ſucceeded Zadawaih 
Ayas vb, a 
8 Al Mondar Ebn Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Mondar, Al Mon- 
Ebn Maiſſamai, ſurnamed A! Maghrir, governed Hira, from dar. | 
the death of Zadawarh to the conqueſt of the kingdom of Ebn Noo. 
Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The feur royal man. 
families of Perſia, governing that kingdom before this period, Ebn Mon- 
were the P:ſchdadian, the Caianian, the Aſhganian, and that dar. 
of Kboſru; which, as Hira was a ſtate dependent on the Ebn Mon- 
Perſians, we thought not improper to be obſerved . | dar, 
Tur kingdom of Ghaſſin, as well as that of Hira, owed — . 
its origin to the inundation of Al Arem. The founders of * 4 * 
this kingdom were of the tribe of Aad, who, according to 257 
ſome, ſettling in Syria Damaſcena, near a water called Ghaſ+ ,,, of 
ſan, thence took their name; though others make them to Ghaffan. 
have gone under this appellation before they left Yaman. 
Having driven out the Dajaamian Arabs, of the tribe of 
Salih, who before poſſeſſed the country, they made themſelves 
maſters of a very conſiderable territory. Here they maintained 
their kingdom four hundred years, as others ſay, fix hundred, 
or, as Abulfeda more exactly computes, ſix hundred and ſix- 
teen. If Ghaſſan was their name prior to this migration, they 
probably were the Caſſanitæ of Ptolemy. Be that as it will, 
five of the kings of Ghaſſan were named Hareth, which the 
Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas; and one of them it was, 
whoſe governor ordered the gates of Damaſcus to be watched 
to take St. Paul. Dr. Pocock gives us the following liſt of 
the kings of Ghaſſan, extracted from the Oriental hiſto- 
rians k. 5 I 
I. Jafnaß Ebn Amru, Ebn Thaalibah, Eln Amru, Ebn 


Mazikia, to whom, after the exciſion of the royal family of jms. 


f Ar, Meipani, AumEeDd EZN Yustr, ArvurLrED. &c. 
Vide etiam SALE, ubi ſupra, p. 23, 24. 8 PocoCKkivs ubi 
ſopra, p. 73, 74. h Idem ibid. 1 PRO cop. de bell. 
Peri, Au u ED EAW Vous ET, AL JAN NAB. ABult BD AL. FI au- 
zA BADlus, & Pocock. ubi ſupra. p. 74, 75. k AL Br1- 
pawl. Pock, not in ſpec, hiſt. Arab, p. 42, 45, 66, 75, 
70, TT 
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Salih, the Kodaenſian Arabs, and the Greeks in Syria Dama. 
cena, ſubmitted themſelves. 

Amru. 2. Amru, the ſon of Fafnah, who is ſaid to have built many 

monaſteries in Syria. 

Amru. 3. Amru, the ſon of Thaalihah. 

Al Hareth 4. Al Häreth, or Aretas, the ſon of Thaalibah, 

Jabalah. 5. Jabalab, the ſon of Al! Hareth. 

Al Hareth 6. J Hdreth, the ſon of Fabalah. 

| _ Mon- 7. Al Mondar Al Acbar, that is, the great, the ſon of A 
7 Häaretb. 

AN. g. A! Neoman, the brother of J Mondar. 

Jabalah, 9 Jabalab, the brother of A! Nooman. 

 AlAyham 10. Al Aybam, brother to the two laſt princes. 

Amru. II. Amru, who was brother to his three laſt predeceſſors. 

Jafnah A- 12. Fafnah, ſurnamed A! Agar, the fon of Mondar al 

laſgar. Acbar, who ſet the city of Hira on fire; whence his poſte- 

Al Noo- rity were ſaid to be of the family of the incendiary. 


man. 13. Al Nooman Al Aſgar, brother to _ 
Al Noo- 14. Al Nooman, Ebn Amru, Ebn Monda 
man. 14. Fabalah, Ebn Nooman, who waged hits with Al 1. 


13 dar, Ebn Maiſſamai. 
ok rb. £& Naw, Ge for of & &ihom. 


man. 

3 A Hireth, brother to Al Nooeman EU Al ham. 
—_—_— 18. Al Nooman, the ſon of A! Hareth. ” 
man. 19. A! Mondar, the ſon of 4! Nooman, 

Al Mon- 20. Amru, Al Mondar's brother. 

ce. © 21. Hajar, brother to 4! Mondar and Amru. 
Amru. 22. Al Hareth, the fon of Hajar. 

Hajar. 23. Jabalah, the ſon of Al Hareth. 


Al Hareth | 24. Al Hareth, the ſon of Fabalab. 


_ Jabalah. 25. Al Neoman the ſon of Al Hareth, who is called by ſome 
2 _—_ eaſtern writers Abu Carb and Kotam. | 
_ 26. Al Aybam the ſon of Fabalah, who was likewiſe lord 


of Tadmor. 
2 27. Al Mondar brother to A! Ayham. 


a 28. Sharahil, brother to the two laſt princes. 
| Sharahil. 29. Amru, another of their brothers. 
Amru. 30. Jabalab, Ebn al Hareth, Ebn Fabalah. 


| Jabalah, 31. Fabalah, the ſon of Al Ayham, and the laſt of the kings 
Jabalah. of Ghaſſun, who on the great ſucceſſes of the Arabs in Syria, 
: under the khalif Omar, profeſſed Mohammediſm; but, re- 
ceiving afterwards a diſguſt from him, returned to his former 
faith, and retired to Conſtantineple. As in the regal line of 
1 Hej ax, and Kenda, we find the name of Hareth, 
or A. Hireth, we think Scaliger had ſome colour of reaſon, 


when he aflerted this to be a general name amongſt the 
Arab 
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Arab emirs or phylarchs, though Dr. Pocock is of another 
opinion. The ſcholiaſt on the poem of En Abduni differs 
ſomething from Abulfeda in his account of the kings of Hira. 
For he tells us, that A! Hareth, Ebn Amru, Ebn Amer, Ebn 
H reth, Ebn Amrio'l Kais, Ebn Mazen, Ebn Al Axd, ſur- 
named Ebn Abi Shamer, was the firſt king; and that the 
whole ſeries of theſe princes contained thirty-ſeven kings, 
the laſt of which was Jabalab, who embraced Chriſtianity in 
the khalifat of Omar which if we admit, and that St. Paul 


was at Damaſcus A. C. 34, as Calvuiſius will have it, the 


Aretas mentioned by that apoſtle was in all likelihood one of 


the moſt antient kings of Ghaſſgn (C), and probably the firſt 


of them. From whence it will follow, that 4! Beidatui has 
probability on his ſide, when he affirms the inundation of 4! 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chriſt; ſince the 
kingdom of Ghaſſan commenced immediately after that inun- 
dation. And ſome ſort of ſanction is given to this notion even 


by 4bulfeda himſelf, when he intimates, that Amra the ſon of 


Fafnah, the ſecond king of Hira, founded many monaſteries 
in Syria. Be that as it will, had thg Araꝶ hiſtorians not been ſo 
de fective in point of chronology, their works would have been 


much more valuable, and deſerved a much greater degree of 


credit, than at preſent the learned are willing to allow them l. 
Sc Li. apud Pocockium, ubi ſupra, p. 77. ut et ipſe Pococ x. 

ibid. & p. 78. ABurFEDa, Scholiaſt in poem. Ebn Abduni. 2 

Cor. xi. ver. 32. SETH. CaLvis. apud Pocockium, ubi ſupra, p. 


78. AL BID wi. Vide etiam SALE's notes on the Koran, p. 354. 


& OcxLEY's hiſt. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 174. 


() In oppoſition to this it may be urged, that we find ſeveral 
Princes called Aretas, kings of the Arabs, ſeated in Syria, or, at 
Eaſt, near the frontiers of that country, mentioned in the Macce- 
bees, as likewiſe in Jo/ephus, before the period here hinted at. But 
to this it may be replied, that theſe princes might preſide over the 
Dajaamian Arabs, expelled by thoſe of the tribe of A above- 
mentioned, or reign in Arabia Petræa and Deſerta, eſpecially if 
we admit Hareth to have been a general name amongſt the Arab 
emirs or phylarchs. And, in ſupport of the laſt notion, it may 


be obſerved, that Petra was the metropolis of the Aretas princes | 
mentioned by Joſephus. But we leave our readers to determine for 


themſelves in relation to the commencement of the kingdoms of 
Hira and Ghaſſin. The tranſaQions ſpecified in the paſſages he:@ 


referred to, in which the Arab; were concerned, our readers will 
find an account of in the hiſtory of the Jews, to which they pro- 


perly belong (3). 
(3) 1 Maccab. c. v wer. 39 6. xi. wer. 16, 37. c. Kit. ver. 31. 


2 Maccab. c. v. wer. $ c. xii. wer. 10, &c. Foſeph. Antig. Jud I. 


xiv. c. 2-1. xvi. c. 9, 10. J. xi. c. 3, de bell, Judaic. I. i. c. 7. & 
a/ib. Ss vol. x. p. 22, 91, 166. & alib. - 
Vol. XVII. | | 4 P | IT 
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IT has been already obſerved, that Jorham, the ſon of 
Kahtan, founded the kingdom of Hex, where princes of his 
line reigned till the time of Iſbmael, who married the daugh- 
ter of Modad, one of thoſe princes. Some authors relate, 


that Kidar, one of Iſpmarl's ſons, had the crown reſigned to 


Jorham. 


Abd Ya!:!. 


Jorſham. 
Abd. Mad. 
Nogailah. 
Abd Maſi. 
 Mocad. 
Amru. 
AlHareth 
Amru. 
Baſher. 
Modad. 


Monym. 


Kidar. 
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him by his uncles the Jorhamites; but, according to others, 
the deſcendants of //hmae! expelled that tribe, who retiring to 
Fohainah, were, after various fortune, at laſt all deſtroyed 
by an inundation. The following catalogue of the kings of 
Hejax, taken from Dr. Poceck, is the beſt that has been li- 
charts exhibited to the public =. 35 
1. Forbam, the brother of Taarab. 
2. Ab1 Taiil, the ſon of Jorham. 
3. Jor/ham, the ſon of Abd Talil. 
4. Aude Madan, the ſon of Forſham. 
5. Nogailah, the fon of Abdo'! Madan. 
6. Aide Maſib, the fon of Nogailah.. 
7. Medad, tbe ſon of Abds'! Maſih. 
8. Amru, the fon of Modad. 
9. AF Hareth, brother to Amru. 
10. Amru, the ſon of M Hareth, 
11. 2:/er, brother to Amru. 
12. Mode d, the ſon of Auru, the ſon of Molad. 
i 3.— 4 aanyin. 
4. Kidir, the fon of [hmael, whoſe mother, according 


5 to is Oriental hiſtorians, was of the houſe of Forham. 


AFTER the expulſion of the Forhamites, the government 
of J ſeems not to have continued many centuries in the 
hinvs ot one prince, but to have been divided among the heads 


ot rides; alinoſt in the fame manner as the Arabs of the 


deſert are governed at this day. The tribe of Xhezdah, deſ- 


cen e from Callan. the lon of Saba, alter the inundation of 
A! A coin, fie into the kingdom of Hejaz, and ſettled then;- 
ſclve: 11 a valley catted Marri, near Hicca; in which ter- 


ritory then fou de an a: riſtocracy, alu ming to theinſelves 


both che government of che city of Hecca, and the cuſtody 
of the Cra or tenple there, Their name they derived 
from their being cot or ſeparated frem the other tribes of 
Tuman by tac accident above mentioned. They continued 


maſteis of the city and territory of Mecca, as well as preſi- 


dents of the Cauba, for ſeveral ages; till at length one Koa 


» AL JanxAaRivs. Poc. ubi ſupra, p. 38. 78, 79. Vide etiam 
Jatk's pielim diſc. p. 11, 12. 
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(CC), of the tribe of Koreiſh, circumvented Abu Gabſban, a 


weak and filly man, of whom, while in a drunken humour, 
he bought the keys and cuſtody of the Caaba, for a bottle 
of wine. But when Abu Gabſhan grew cool, and came to 
reflect upon what he had done, he ſufficiently repented of his 
imprudence; whence the proverbs of the Arabs : More vexed 
with late repentance than Abu Gabſhan ; More fooliſh than 


Abu Gabſhan : which are applied to thoſe perſons who part 


with things of great moment for a trifle, and ate afterwards 


ſorry for what they have done. The tribe of Khozaah en- 


deavoured afterwards to give ſome diſturbance to the Koreif 
in the poſſeſſion of what Kea had purchaſed ; which furniſhed 
the latter with an opportunity of diveſting the former of the 
civil government of Mecca, Notwithſtanding what has been 


ſaid, it is not certain, whether the tribe of Khozeah were the 


deſcendants of Ihmael or Foktan. We find Amru, one of 
their kings, a deſcendant of Cahlan, frequently mentioned by 


the Arab hiſtorians; but as nothing remarkable is related ei- 
ther of him, or his ſon Caab, we ſhall take no further notice 


of them. After the Kore;h had poſſeſſed themſelves of Mec- 


(CC) K/a was the fon of Keldb, who frſt gave the months of the 
year thoſe names by which the. Arabs ever ſince have called them, 
even to this day, The antient names were Mutemer, Nagir, Cha- 


wan, Savan, Riima, Ida, Aſam, Adil, Natil, Vail, Varna, and 


Burec. The preſent names K146 derived from ſome contingencies 


that happened in the months to which they are applied; which 


names, receiving a ſanction from Mohammed's authority, who made 
them one of the diſtinguiſhing marks of his followers, have been 
continued ever fince they were firſt impoſed It will not be im- 


proper to obſerve here, that the Arabs had antiently four ſacred | 


months, in which they could not carry on any war, eſpecially a- 
mongit themſelves. Something of this kind was obſerved amongſt 
the Greeks ; fince, according to Pauſarias, they had always a re- 
ſpite from war, during the time of the celebration of the Olympic 
games. Some authors intimate, that the antient Arabs abſtained 
ſrom war only in that month which is at preſent called Muharrem 
or Moharrem (3). | | 


(3) Gol notæ ad Alfraganum, p 3, 4, 5. Camvinius in 1s. 
de admirandis creatar rer Alkodaius aud Pocockium, ubi ſub p. 272, 
273, 274. Faubar in theſaur. ling. Arab Pauſan p. 293. Via. 
etiam Meſidem & Nowairium, apud Gol. ubi ſup. 
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ca, they kept up there the ſame form of government that be- 


fore had prevailed *. 

Bes1Des the kingdoms that have been already taken no- 
tice of, there were ſome other tribes, which in latter times 
had princes of their own, and formed ſtates of leſſer note. 
The tribe of Kenda in particular had ſeveral kings, of which 
the three following were the principal o. 

1. Hojr, ſurnamed Acelo'l Morar, i. e. the eater of Mo- 


rar, a fruit of a bittet taſte, on which camels feed. That 


ſurname was given him by his wife, who had an averſion to 
him, becauſe his lips were ſo contracted, that they did not 
cover his teeth; which made him reſemble a camel, when 


brouzing upon the aforeſaid ſhrub. Kenda, from whom the 


tribe deduced its name, was alſo called Thaur. Abulfeda 
aſſerts, that before the time of Hor the people of Kenda were 
without any kind of government; from whence many incon- 
— enſued; which induced them to chuſe him for their 
ki 

- Amru, the fon of Hej jr, 3 Al Makfur, i. e. 
contracted or confined; Vee he did not attempt to extend 
the dominions left him by his father 1 

3. Al Hireth, the fon of p ly was by Khoſra Kobdd 
elevated to the throne of Hira, and depoſed by  Anuſpirwan, 
for the reaſons already mentioned. He endeavoured to avoid 
his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where he died, but in 
what manner we are not told. A! Hareth placed bis ſon 
Hojr over the Bani Aſad, and his other ſons over other tribes. 
Hojr was the father of Amrio'! Kais, a celebrated poet. The 
Bani Aſad endeavouring to take off Hojr by treachery, he 
treated them with great rigour and ſeverity ; which occaſi- 
oned his meeting with a violent death. Amrio'l Tais, being 
appriſed of this, aſſembled a body of forces out of the tribes of 
Becr and Taglab, with which he defeated the Bani Aſad. But 


afterwards, his troops being diſperſed through the fear of 4 


Mondar, be found himſelf obliged to fly to the Romans, in 


order to implore their protection, and died in his return home ; 


near Aacyra. Some authors ſay, that Ceſar gave him a poi 
ſoned garment, which was the cauſe of his death ; but ful 
feds looks upon this as a dowaright fable, meriting no regard. 


0 Pococt1vs. ubi 10 p. 42, 50, 342. F hig. 
Arab, p. i c. 3. Fortal. Fidei, |. iv. confid. 1. AnvuLlyaDa. 


Vide etiam Pu iv. life of Mahom. p. 2, 3,4 *® Pococrx. ubi 


ſup. p. 79, 80. *® Auro. Ai-Jaunazivs. Ar-Fi- 
aA. 3 ubi ſup. p. 79. | 
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To the kings of Kenda here mentioned we find one Fbn Om- 
mil Kotam added by - Firauzabadius *. 

Tae following princes, or chiefs of tribes, deſerve like- 
wiſe a place in the hiſtory of the ancient Arabs : 

1. Zohair Ebnol Habab, who preſided over the tribe of Zohait. 
Kelab, and, by reafon of his wonderful ſagacity, was ſurnam- 
ed the wiſe. He attained to a very old age, and died at laſt. 
covered with glory. He invaded the Ban: Gatfan with a 
powerful army, becauſe they pretended to build a temple in 

W P to the Caaba, and entered into an alliance with 
Abrubab al Afbram, ſtyled maſter of the elephant. Notwith- 
ttanding what has dock ſaid of him here, * authors in- 
timate, that he came to his end by exceſſive diinking ſ. 

2. Colaib Ein Rabiah governed the Bani Maad, the Sa- Colaib; 
raceni Maadent of Procepins, and was ſo proud, that he 
would not ſuffer any one to hunt in his neighbourhood, nor 
any camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to be lighted 
near that which he himſelf uſed: He was at laſt ſlain by one 
Faſſas, for ſhooting a camel named Sarab, that he found 
grazing on a prohibited ſpot of ground. This camel belonged 
to an Arab, who had been entertained by Raſus, a near re- 

lation of Jaſſar. The murder of Ebn Rabiah occaſioned a 
forty years war: whence came the Arab proverbs : A worſe. 
emen than Sarab; More ominous than Baſus. It may not be 
improper here to obſerve, that the kings and chiefs of the 
Arabs generally forbad others to bring their flocks upon thoſe 
places and paſtures, which they choſe for themſelves. In or- 
der to aſcertain the limits of theſe paſtures, when they came 
to a fruitful valley or plain, they cauſed a dog to bark, and 
the whole extent of ground over which he could be heard, 
they appropriated to themſclves © (D). 


1 ABULFEDA in vit. Anuſhirwin, & alib. AL FinauUzana- 
DÞIUS apud 1 re ubi ſup. p. Fo. ut & ipſe Pococs, ibid. 
Cf Poc. ubi ſup. © Poco. de bell. Perl. c. 19, 20. 
At-Jarfar. A. F Fizauzanar Enno't Aruix. Pococ- 
x Tus in not. ad carmen. Tograi, p. 80. & ubi ſup. p. 82. | 


Id) Though the flocks and herds of inferior people were abſo⸗ 
lutely prohibited coming into that ſpot of ground, which was looked 
upon as the property of the prince, yet his flocks and herds might 
go into any of their paſtures. Mohammed aboliſhed this cuilom, 
and did not permit a ſpot of ground to be confined to the uſe of any 
particular animals, except horſes that had ſerved in wars carried on 
for the propagation of his religion, or camels conſecrated to, and 
tet apart for, ſacred * (4): 


(4) Pec. mt. in car. Tograi, 7 $1 20 a dee hift, Aal. 
. 333: 
3- Me- 
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Mohal- 3. Mabalbel Ebn Rabiab, brother to Colaib, formed an ar- 

hel. my out of the families of Taglab, with which he carried on a 

e long and bloody war, as hinted above, with thoſe of Becr, in 
order to revenge his brother's death v. 

Zohair. 4. Zobair Ebn Fodaimah, who received a certain toll or tri- 

bute from the Arabs, that frequented the celebrated fair of 

Ocadh above-mentioned, was atiaffinated by one Khaled, wh» 


afterwards fled to M- Noonan king of Hira. Thatprince took 


him under his protection; however, he was privately murder- 
cd by one A! Hareth, who had purſued him, which occaſioned 
long and bloody broils . 
5. K is, the ſon of Zohair Ebn Jodai mah, had two famous 
horſes, called Dahes and Gabrah, which ran with two others, 


Kais. 


upon a challenge, belonging to one Hadifa, for a prize of a 


hundred camels. This event gave riſe to that bloody war cal- 
led by the Arab hiſtorians the war of Dahes and Gabrah, 
which continued, without intermiffion, forty years. King 
Kais, in order to atone for ſo great an effuſion of blood, is. 
ſaid to have embraced the chriſtian 3 and even entered 
upon the monaſtic ſtate *. 

Tus have we gone chrough the hiſtory of the antient 
Arabs before Mohammed, as far as it can be collected from 
the moſt noted of the Arab hiſtorians, But, in order to ren- 
der that branch of this work we are now upon the more com- 
plete, we ſhall give a brief account of the principal tranſactions 

the antient Arabs were concerned in with the Egyptians, Per- 
ſiaus, Greeks, and Romans, extracted from the moſt approved 
writers of the two laſt nations. 


The Arabs ACCORDING to Diedorus Siculus, Se ſe tris, that is, as 


2 To: ph and Sir Iſaac Newton will have it, Seſac, in his 


_ any long 
time, ub. were never thorou goly ſubjugated, nor even long paid any 


jec io the fort of homage to the kings of Egypt, appears from hence, 


Egyptians that, according to the ſame author, Seſac himſelf was obliged 


to draw a line from Heliobolis to Peluſium, in order to ſecure 


E 9:91 trom the excuiſions of the Arabs and Syrians, The 


Scenii? Arabs contiguous to Paleſtine and ie, therefore, at 
leaſt, muſt have been independent on that prince. Nor in- 
decd can it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever traverſed 
Arabia Felix, though he had a fleet of four hundred fail upon 
the Red Sea, but only coaſted it, or at fartheſt ſeized upon 


ſome of its maritime provinces in his voyaye to India. As 


the word Arabia ſometimes denotes _w Arebia Deſerta, at 


FPoc. ubi ſup. p. 82. „ Idew ibid. * Idem wid. 
p. 83. 


other 


father's life-time, ſubdued Arabia. However, that the Arabs 


+ 
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other times Arabia Petræa, and ſometimes Arabia Felix, or 
a part of that country, in the Greek and Latin authors, it 
can by no means be inferred from any of them, that the. 
whole peninſula of the Hrabs ever was, at leaſt for any conſi- 
derable time, in a ſtate of ſervitude to the Egyptians. But the 
contrary ſeems to appear, even from Diodorus Siculus him- 
ſelf, who gives us the moſt pompous account of the couqueſts 


of Seſoftris or Seſac J. 


W x learn from the fame author, that neither the Affrrians, Neither 
Medes, nor Per fians,. could ever get any conſiderable footing - Medes, 
amongſt them. The Perſian monarchs, indeed, were thei: Perus, 


friends, and ſo far reſpected by them, as to have an annual _— 8 
preſent of frankincenſe: yet they could never make them % * 


tributary; and were ſo far from being their maſters, that get any 
Cambyſes, on his expedition againſt Egypt, was obliged to aſk conſider- 
their leave to paſs through their territories. This we learn ab/e foot- 
from Herodotus ; nor does any other antient author, that we ing a- 
know of, contradict him herein *. mon ſt 

Wren Alexander the Great had ſubdued the Perſian em- them. 
pire, notwithſtanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians had 


ſo little apprehenſion of him, that they alone, of all the They were 


neighbouring nations, ſent no embaſſadors to him, either fuſt of A ag 
or laſt ; which, with a defire of poſſeſſing ſo rich a country der. 

as that they inhabited, made him form a deſign againſt them; 

and, had he not died before he could put it in execution, this 

people might poſſibly have convinced him, that he was not 


_ invincible. The happineſs of its climate, and its great fer- 


tility, as well as riches, induced him to attempt the "conqueſt 
of Arabia, in order to fix there his royal ſeat, after his re- 
turn from his Indian expedition. But, according to Strabo, 
he had another motive likewiſe to this hazardous undertak- 
ing: for, being informed, that the Arabs had only two divi- 
nities, Jupiter and Bacchus, whom they worſhipped, becauſe 
they ſupplied them with all the good things they enjoyed, he 


was likewiſe deſirous, that they ſhould eſteem him as thets 


third deity ; and, in order to deſerve this, he propoſed firſt ts 
conquer them, and then to leave them in the full poſſeſſion of 
their antient liberty and independency ; which he believed 
would merit divine honours, as much as the greateſt bene- 
faction. Full, therefore, of this ſcheme, he fitted out a 
powerful fleet, compoſed of ſhips built in Phenice, Cypras, 
and Babylonia, to favour the operations of the land- forces. 


Y D1op. Sic. ] i. Jos EH. in antiquit. NE wr. in chronol. aliiq. 
ſcript p'urim. paſl, Diop. Sic l. ii. p. 131, HEropor, 
1, 111, c. 91, 97. 4 % 
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But death put an end to this, as well as all the other tower- 

ing projects of that ambitious prince ?. 
The Arabs Antigonus, after the reduction of Syria and Phenicia, ad- 
ut in vanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon th e coun- 
pieces a tries, having entertained a notion, that the Arabs were not 
b:dy of favourably diſpoſed towards him, However, hie did not for- 
troops ſent mally invade them, but detached Achenzus, one of his cap- 
againſt tains, with a body of four thouſand foot and fix hundred 
chem by horſe, to ravage and lay waſte the ferritorics of the Naba- 
Anugonus jj, anl. That general marched to Petra without oppoſi- 
tion, which finding in no poſture of defence, the Naba- 
thæans, then under no apprehenſion of an enemy, being 
gone to a neighbouring fair, and, having left only their wiyes, 
children, ſick, and aged, in Petra, with an inconſiderable ga- 
riſon, he ſeized upon it, put to the ſword, ar took priſoneis, 
all the ſoldiers found therein, and carried off a booty of five 
hundred talents of ſilver, together with a vaſt quantity of 
frankincenſe and myrth. However, this advantage was ow- 
ing rather ꝛ0 expedition ano ſuipriſe, than the valour of his 
troops, he having traverſed two thouſand two Hñundred ſadia 
in thrice twenty- -four hours, and they not being appriſed of 
bis deſign ; ſo that no diſpoſitions could poſſibly be made by 
them for giving him a proper reception. But the Arabs, re- 
_ celving intelligence of what had happened, left the fair, and 
having aſſembled a conſiderable body of forces, purſued the 
| Greeks with great celerity. They found them aſleep about 
two hundred ſtadia from Petra, without any guards poſted to 
appriſe them of any impending danger, not imagining it poſ- 
ſible for the Arabs to come up with them fo ſoon Where- 
upon they fell upon them, and deſtroycd the whole detach- 
ment, except fifty horſe, that made their eſcape to Antigonus, 
| 3 and brought him the melancholy advice of the blow he had 
U anden received b. 
rakes a ſe- HowEve, the Nabathoans, dreading the reſentment of 
end expe- Antigonus, ſent 4 letter to him ritten in the Syriac (E) 


4 t10n @- character, 
guru 8 | 6 
chem oith. TRAB. . xvi. 0 161. bret Sic. |]. xxi. 


4 fueceſs, (E It is evident from this Curious paſſage, that the Nabathran, 
or Ihbmatlites, uſed letters above three hundred years before the 
commencement of the chriſtian zra. Theſe letters probably were 

the ſame with thoſe we ſee on ſeveral of the antieat Syriac coins, 

firuck in the times of Alexander's ſucceſſors, which reſembie the 
#Hhenician, if they were not that character. They likewiſe bear 

ſome reſemblance to the moſt antient Syriac character called the 
Eftrangels, which the learned believe to be three hundred years 

thore antient than the birth of Chriſt, This paſſage, in conjunc- 

tion 
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character, to complain of Athenæus, and to excuſe what had 
happened. That prince, finding it impoſſible to deal with 
men inhabiting a deſert by pure force, diſſembled his reſent- 
ment, and diſowned the orders he had given Athenæus, telling 
their embaſſadors, that he was well ſerved for his unjuſt inva- 
ſion of their country. This gaye great ſatisfaction to the 
Arabs, though, in order to ſecure themſelves againſt any un- 
forſeen event, they erected watch-towers to give notic2 of an 
approaching enemy, and took care always to have ready a 
body of troops to repel any ſudden incurſion. Antigonus, 


finding them upon their guard, for ſume time continued in a 


ſtate of friendſhip with them; but at 1af imagining, that a 
fair opportunity of revenging the late diſgrace offered, he ſent 
his ſon Demetrius, with a. choice detachment. of four thou- 
ſand foot and as many horſe, to chaſtiſe them for it. But 


the watch-towers above-mentioned giving them cimely notice 


of the enemy's approach, they threw a ſufficient gariſon into 


Petra, and made all the other neceſſary diſpoſitions fur their 


defence. However, Demetrius arrived before Petra, and im- 
mediately attacked it with great fury; but was repulſed and 


| obliged to draw off. The next day when he began to renew 


the attack, an Arab from the. walis ſpoke to him in the follow- 
ing terms: ** King Demetrius, what would you have? What 


„ has induced you to invade a people inhabiting the wilder- 
„ neſs, where neither water, corn, wine, nor other things 


«© you cannot ſubſiſt without, are to be found? We inhabit 


s theſe deſolate plains for the ſake of liberty, and ſubmit wo 
„ ſuch inconveniences as no other people can bear, in order 


tion with the above-mentioned coins, ſeems to confirm that notion. 
The probability of a great affinity betwixt the moſt antient Syriac 


and Arabic alphabets from hence like wiſe plainly appears; and 


that they both, as well as the Phenician, were deduced from the 
antient Hebrew or Mrian letters, we have elſewhere obſerved. 
The preſent Arabic letters derive their origin from the fame 
ſource. The alphabet of the Mendæant or Nabatbæant, at preſent 
in uſe amongſt the poſterity of the old Afyrians and Chaldæ ans, 
yo us by Dr. Hyde, is oviy a corruption ot the old Syriac letters. 

n ſhort, this paſſage, as we apprehend, may lead us, by a proper 


attention to it, to ſeveral curious _Eilcoveries, equally nme 


and uleful (50. 


(5 Died Sic. in loc. cit. Bernard tab. 1 Univ bp. 1 11. 
p. 266. & wol. xvi. p. 492. H. ae hift relig. vet. Perſ. p. 5 2. 
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« to enjoy it. You can never force us to change our ſen- 


c timents, nor way of life, neither can you, for want of ne- 


cc ceſſaries, ſtay long here; therefore we delire you to retire 
« out of our country, as we have never injured you, to ac- 
e cept of ſome preſents from us, and to prevail upon your 
« father Antigonus to rank the Nabathean Arabs amongſt his 
„ friends.” Demetrius, having received ſuch preſents 28 
were agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoſtages 
for their future good behaviour, raiſed the ſiege, and march- 
ed with his army to the lake of Aſphaltitis, where he encamp- 
ed. Plutarch relates, that Demetrius's ſurpriſing intrepidity 


in the moſt imminent dangers ſo aſtoniſhed the Arabs, that 


They did 


they not only ſuffered him to retire quietly out of their ter- 
ritories, but allo to carry off with him an immenſe booty, 
and, among other things, ſeven hundred camel: e. 

Antigonus was greatly diſſatisfied with the ill ſucceſs of this 


not ſuffer expedition, imagining, that the Arabs would grow more inſo- 
Antigonus jent upon it. But he appeared highly pleaſed with his ſon | 


to collect 
bitumen 
on the la he 
Aſphalti- 
tis. 


Demetrius, for diſcovering the lake Aſphaltitis, which, it ſeems 
till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks, eſpecially as 
he imagined his revenue would be much increaſed by the bi- 


tumen brought from off that lake. He appointed, therefore, 
Hieronymus Cardianus the hiſtorian his treaſurer for that 


of the revenue, ordering him to build ſhips, and collect all the 
bitumen that could be got out of the lake. But the Arabs, 


being appriſed of this, dre w together a body of fix thouſand 


e with which they attacked the people Cardianus em- 


ployed, and cut them almoſt all off; which obliged Antigonus 


to lay aſide the project he had formed. Mr. Sale ſays, he 


does not find any of Alexander's ſucceſſors, either in Y/ia or 


Egypt, ever to have made any attempts upon the A abs, which 


we own ourſclves aſtoniſhed at. As greatly are we ſurpriſed 
to find, that the paſſage he quotes on this occaſion makes di- 


Pompey | 
made an 
Arab 
tribe tri 
butary to 
the Ro- 
mans. 


realy againſt him «, 


As for the Romans, they never conquered any part of Ara- 
bid properly ſo called; though that the Arabs ſubmitted to 


Lucullus, is aſſerted by Plutarch. The moſt they did was, 


to make ſome tribes tributary to them, as Pompey did one com- 
manded by Sampſiceramus or Shams“ alkeram, who reigned at 
Hems or Emejſa. His people were more civilized, and lived 


under a better form of government, than the other Arabs, as 


we learn from Strabo e. 


c how ibid. R in Demetr. © D1op. Si c. ubi ſup. 
Sarss's prelim. diſc. p. 13, 14. Prur. in Luca. STRAB. I. 
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THAT the rabs frequently made dreadful incurſions into 
Syria, whilſt under the Romans, we have already obſerved 


from Strabo; and are now farther to obſerve, that theſe incur- 


ſions ſometimes brought upon them the Roman arms. Pom- 
pey, as we learn from Plutarch, obliged one Aretas, an Arab 
prince, whoſe dominions bordered upon Syria and Meſopota- 
mia, to ſubmit to him, and to receive a Roman gariſon : and 
the ſame general likewiſe ſubdued the Arabs, who dwelt about 
mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afranius. After which the 
king of the Arats reſiding in Petra, who till now had made 
no account of the Romans, ſubmitted himſelf by letter to him; 
but that Pompey ever poſſeſſed himſelf of that ſtrong- bold, 
does not appear. Plutarch rather ſeems io inſinuate, chat he 
was recalled from thence, by the death of Mithridates, be- 
fore he could make full proof of the ſincerity of that prince's 
ſubmiſſion. And this is the more probable, becauſe Gabinius, 


who ſucceeded ſoon after to the government of Syria, made 


preparations for an expedition againſt the Arabians, but was 


diverted from his deſign by Ptolemy' s ſolicitation to be reito.cd 


to his kingdom f. 

Avharus, or, according to others, Ari jamnes, not far from 
the time we are now upon, an Arab emir or phylarch, miſled 
and deluded Craſſus to his own deſtruction. Not long atter 


which event, the Arabs probabiy defended the Palmyretians, 


when Antony ſent a detachment of horſe to ravage their city. 
For Appian tells us, that the body of troops defending them 


conſiſted of archers, who excelled in that way ; which is one 
of the molt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the Arabs *. 


Bur none of the Romans ever penctrated ſo far into Ar a- 
bia as Ælius Gallus, or AMlius Largus, as he is called by 


Dio, in the reign of the emperor Aygguſius. | hat general, 


after traverſing vaſt deſerts, came within two days journey of 


the aromatiferous parts of Arabia, For the carrying on of 


this expedition, he built eighty biremes, beſides ſeveral tri- 
remes, and a great number of {maller veſſels, imagining, that 

2 fleet of ſuch ſhips would be of ſignal ſervice to him. But, 
fading himſelſ deceived in that expectation, he equipped a- 


| nother fleet conſiſting of a hundred and thirty trantports, 
with which; after he had put on board all his force, he failed _ 
for ea a maritime city of the Nalathæuns on the coaſt 


of the Red Sea. As this was an extremely dangerous na- 
vigation, on account of the many rocks and ſhelves, which 
are in that part of the Arabian guii, and Syllæus, who had 


undertaken to be his guide, treacheroully conducted him the 


fPLUT. in Pomp. & alib. S ApPIAN. de bel. civil. 
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worſt way through it, he was fifteen days in his paſſage, and 
loſt many of his ſhips. Had he marched his army by land, 

as was at firſt ks vi} he might have avoided this diſaſter ; 
but Syllæus prevented the execution of that ſalutary deſign, 
informing Gallus, that there was no ſafe paſſage by land for 
His troops through the country of the Nabaibæans, though 
nothing was more common than for merchants to travel 
through it in caravans almoſt as numerous as an army. Soon 
after his arrival at Leucocome, a ſtrange diſtemper, that chiefly 
affected the mouth and thighs of the patient, made great ha- 


vock in his army, which obliged him to remain inactive in 


that neighbourhood the remaining part of the ſummer and the 


following winter. This dittemper, according to Dio, firſt 


ſeized the head, where, if it ſettled, it proved mortal; but 
if the humour occaſioning it retired into the thighs, the pati- 
ent recovered. Early in the ſpring Gallus, moving out of 


his winter-quarters, advanced to the frontiers of Hira, where 


he met with a moſt kind reception from Al Hareth, or, as 
Strabo names him, Aretas, a near relation of Ad add, or 
Obodas, king of the Nabatbæans, his ally. After a ſhort ſtay 


here, he reſumed his march, and in thirty days having croſſed 
a vaſt deſert, he arrived upon the borders of Arrarena, a 


country inhabited by the Scenite Arabs, and governed by one 
Sabus. This region he likewiſe traverſed in fifty days, and 


took poſt with all his forces at the city of Naj ran, ſcated] in 


a pleaſant and fruitful country, whoſe king abandoned it upon 


his approach. Gallus, having taken this city by aſſault, 


continued his march ſouthward, and arrived the ſixth day at a 
river, where he was met by a numerous body of Arabs, who 
had aſſembled with a deſign to diſpute his paſſage; but as 
they were only a raw and undiſciplined multitude, armed 
with lances, bows, and arrows, ſwords, ſlings, hatchets, Sc. 
in an irregulat manner, Gallus aki iy e them, and cut ten 
thouſan of them in pieces, with the loſs of two men only. 
Eo ena made himſelf maſter of ſeveral conſiderable places, 


i hw  oppotition, and penetrated as ar as Afarſyabe, a ci- 


ty O the Khomoant!, governcd by a petty prince named [1g- 


farus, Ai. Afar, which he beſieged ineffectually, being ob- 
lige ty deo that emerprize tor want of water. In the mean 
time finding his men carried off daily in great numbers, by 


various dillemy.ers, procceding from the heat of the climate, 
the infalunity of the air, water, and herbs of the country, 


he thought it adviſcable to march back into the country of 


the Nalalbæuus, and from thence purſue his route into Egypt. 
Accvidingly, be fet out on his march homewards, and, by 


the aſſiſtance of more baxhſul guides, reached the city of Ne 
y 
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gra, one of Obodas's maritime towns, by the road of Auagra- 
na, Chaala, Malotha, &c. in ſixty days. Here he imbarqued 
his troops, and, crofling the Arabian gulf, landed at Myos Hor- 
mus, on the Egyptian tide ; from whence he led back the poor 
remains of his army to Alexandria. The bad ſucceſs Gallus 
met with on this occaſton ought to be attributed chiefly to the 
treachery of Syllæus, whoſe view, in the total deſtruction of 
the Roman army, ſeems to have been the acquiſition of ſome 

of the Roman conqueits for his maſter Obodas, who likewiſe 
_ concurred with his chief miniſter, by not ſupporting Gallus, 
as he had promiſed. Be that as it will, the Roman general 
diſcovered the perndy of Syllæus before his return out of Ara- 
bia; but, for ſome political reaſons, he thought proper then 
to diſſemble his reſentment. However, after his arrival in 


Egypt, he ſent the traitor to Rome, where, for this and other 


enormous crimes, he had his head ſtruck off by the emperor's 
order ; that thereby others might be deterred from the like 
villainous conduct for the future. We muſt not omit obſer- 
ving, that Gallus ſpent two years in this unfortunate 
expedition t. po 85 3% 
FRoM this time to the reign of Trajan, we hear little of 
Arabia; but the eighth year of that reign was famous for the in- 


vernor of Syric, according to Dio. Euſebius relates, that the 
inhabitants of Petra and Boſtra computed their time from 
this year, in waich their country was fiſt annexed to the 
Roman empire. Nay, Arrian, Eutropius, Lucian, and Dio, 
Intimate that Trajan conquered Arabia Felix, which ſeems to 
be confirmed by ſome medals coined after the fourteenth year 
of his reign ; and meditated the conqueſt of India. But all 
this was groſs flattery, meriting not the leaſt regard, as will 


The Ro- 


man hifte- 
tire reduction of Arabia Petræa by Aulus Cornelius Palma, go- rians falſy 


aſſert 
Trajan fo 
have con - 
quered 

Arabia. 


appear from the reception the Hagarenes gave him when he 


marched againſt them about fix years after the period above- 
mentioned. This, which happened ia the laſt year of Trazan, 
is a convincing proof, that he never was maſter of Arabia 


Petræa, much leſs Arabia Felix, notwithſtanding the mean 


adulation of his coins, orators, and hiſtorians 3. 


f STRAB. ubi ſup, PII. I. vi. c. 28, Dio, I. liii. p. 5 16, & ſeq ad 
an. U. C. 730. Vide etiam Univerſ. hilt. vol. xiii. p. 291, & ſeg. 
Pio, I. Ixviii. p. 777. EuskR. in chron. p. 206, AR RIAN 
in peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 6, 8, 46. Fx ANcisc. Mrvionars. 
BIaAG p. 116. Occo. p. 215. FEST. in breviar. p 551. Eu- 
rROP. in Trajan. Lucian. philop. See allo, Vol. xiv. p. 
506. | ; | | 


Trajun 
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That empe- Trajan, receiving intelligence, that the Hagarenes had 
rer is for. declared againſt him, marched from Cteſiphon into their ter- 
ced to retire ritories with a powerful army, and laid ſiege to their capi- 
out of Ara- tal city. As it was ſituated on the top of a high and ſteep 


bia, 


mountain, ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, ſeated in a barren 


country and defended by a numerous gariſon, Trajan could 
not reduce it, though he made a breach in the wall. The 


emperor narrowly eſcaped being killed in one ot the attacks; 
for having laid aſide the enſigns of his dignity, that he might 
not be known, he headed. his men in perſon : but the ene- 
my knowing him, notwithſtanding that diſguiſe, by his grey 


hairs and majeſtic air, aimed chiefly at him, wounded his horſe, 


and killed a horſeman by his fide. Befides, as often as the 
Romans advanced to the attack, they were driven back by 
violent ſtorms of wind, rain, and hail, and dreadtul flaſhes 
of lightning. The apparitions of rainbows likewiſe dazzled 
and frightened them in an extraordinary manner. And at 
the ſame time they were in a firange manner infeſted in their 
camp by ſwarms of flies; ſo that Trajan was in the end 


_ obliged to raiſe the ſiege and retire. As the metropolis of the 
Hagarenes, from ſome circumitances hinted at by Dio, mult 
| have been the ſame with the modern Errakim or Arrateb, we 
cannot help thinking, that the Romans were never abſolute 


maſters of even Arabia Petrea, whatever homage they might 
have received from the Arabs of that country, Neither are 


their coins, an evidence of good authority in ſome points, 


to be relied on in the preſent caſe; as will more fully appear 
from an obſervation already made towards the cloſe of the 
hiſtory of the Ethiopians h. | | Ts 


dr is Seve. ABovr eighty years after, the emperor Severus, being 
rus after greatly incenſed at the Arabs bordering on Syria, for aſſiſt- 
Le bad ineſf ing Niger, laid ſiege to Atræ their capital, with a formida- 


fectually 


ble army and a vaſt train of military engines invented by 


laid fiege to Priſcus, the moſt celebrated mechanic of his age. He puſhed 


Auz. 


on the ſiege with incredible vigour, not being able to bear, 


that of all nations the Hagarenes only ſhould ſtand out ſtill 
againſt the Romans, Being repulſed in the firſt attack with 
great ſlaughter, he ordered a ſecond to be made; when he 
might have carried the place, but choſe rather to ſound a re- 


treat, hoping, by this means, to induce the Arabs to ſue for 
peace ; which he was determined not to grant, except they 


would diſcover their hidden treaſures ſuppoſed to be conſe- 


v pT. & Cas51000R. in Faſt Dio, ubi ſup p. 785. & l. Ixxv. 


p. 354 Herovian. I. iii: p. 528. Vid. & Vol. xiv. p. 506. & 
before, p 546. V 


crated 
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crated to the San. But for a whole day they made not the 
leaſt overture. In the mean time, the ardour of his troops 


cooled to ſuch a degree, that the Europeans refuſed io begin 


another aſſault, and the Syrians were repulſed in one that 
they made. This fo chagrined the emperor, that, when one 
of his officers repreſented to him, that he would engage to 
ſtorm the place with five hundred and fifty Zurecpean ſoldiers, 
he replied, But where ſhall I find ſo many? Gon, ſays the 
hiſtorian, preſerved the town by the backwardnefs of the empe- 
ror one day, and by that of his troops the next, He was, there- 


tore, obliged to raiſe the ſiege and retire, with great precipi- 


tation, into his own dumintons !, 


From this time to the birth of Mohammed, we find not $3,-+ ac- 
many partici.lars of moment related of the Arabs in general, count of the 
or of the Saracens, the moſt noted people of them, in par- Arabs to 


ticular, by the Greet and Latin hiſtorians. The Sarocens, the time of 
however, we are told, ravaged Meſopetamia in the time of Moham- 


the emperor Conſtantius, and joined the Perfians againſt Ju- med. 


lian. That prince, it ſeems, and ſome of his predeceſſors, 


had paid the Saracens a penſion, that they might have a body 
of troops always on foot for the ſervice of the Romans : but 
this he took into his head to diſcontinue ; and when they ſent 


deputies to complain of this treatment, Julian told them, 
that a twarlike prince had ſteel, but ro gold; which they 


reſenting, went over to the Perſian, and ever after conti- 


nued faithful to him. AZavia, queen of the Saracers, ſent 


a body of her troops to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt 


the Goths, who, after the defeat and death of Valens, by 
their vigorous ſallies, forced theſe barbarians to retire from 
before Conſtantinople, which metropolis they had befteged. 
About the year of the chriſtian era 411, they committed 
great diſorders on the frontiers of Egypt, Paleſtine, Phoeni- 
cia, and Syria; but ſwon retired of their own accord. In 
the reign of Theadeſius, Alamundarus, or Al Mondar, with 


a numerous army, aſſiſted the Perſians againſt that prince; 


but the greateſt part of his men, being ſeized with an unac- 
countable panic, threw themſelves headiong into the Eupbra- 
tes, where, to the number of an hundred thouſand, they are 


ſaid to have periſhed. 4. D. 452, the Saracens, Nubiars, 


and Blemmyes, broke into the Roman empire; but were over- 
thrown by the troops of the emperor MAarciau, and forced to fue 
for peace, which the emperor granted them upon terms Jugh;ys 


Dio, p. 948. HERODIAN. I. iii EusEr chron. Sr 
in Sever. Gol I 2. p. 64. See Vol. xv. p. 57. 


advantage 
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advantageous to the empire. In the beginning of the fixth 


century, a prince of the Mondar family, who was a re- 


nowned warrior, did incredible damage to the Romans, as 
we learn from Procopius. He ſo harraſſed them for fifty years 
together, by ravaging all their territories from the borders 
of Egypt to the confines of Meſopotamia, killing vaſt num- 
bers = their ſubjects, and exacting immenſe ſums for the 
redemption of others taken priſoners, that, to uſe Proco- 
pius's expreſſion, he brought them quite down upon their knees. 


He flew from Egypt to Meſopotamia like lightning, being 


ſo quick in his incurſions, that the Roman troops ſcarce ever 


began their march to put a ſtop to his depredations, before 


he had brought his plunder home. . He generally defeated 
the Romans, when he found himſelf obliged to come to an 


engagement with them. In one action he made a whole 


Roman corps priſoners, with their general Demoftratus, the 
brocher of Rufinus, and Jobn the ſon of Lucas, for whoſe 


' ranſom he had an immenſe ſum of money paid him. Being 


at the head of all the Saracens bordering upon the Perfian 
dominions, and capable of making an irruption into which of 
the neighbouring Roman provinces he pleaſed, he was one of 
the moſt formidable enemies the Romans had. None of 


their generals, nor any of the Arab phylarchs in their intereſt, 
could ever make head againſt him. Juſtinian, in order to 


annoy him, veſted Aretas, another Arab prince, with the re- 
gal dignity, thinking this would enable him to puſh on the 


War with greater vigour againſt A/amundarus, for ſo Procopius 


calls him. However, Al Mondar was victorious in every en- 
gagement with Aretas, either vanquiſhing him by downright 
tor ce, or prevailing upon him to betray the Romans. In fine, 


_ this prince, with Azarethes the Perſi ian general, defeated the 
renowned Bettjarius, and ſcattered terror where- ever he came. 


The diſpute he had with Aretas, who pleaded the cauſe of the 
Romans, about a territory called Strata, our readers will find 


related in Procopius. But as the rapid conqueſts of the Sara- : 


cens, and the principal tranſactions they were concerned in, 
happened after the death of Mohammed, we ſhall reſerve 
what we have to ſay of that warlike nation, till we come to 


the modern hiſtory of Arabia *, 


7 * AMMIAN. MancELL in. l. xiv. I. xxv. & 1. xxix.Soctar. x 
357 —3609. Evaes.1.ii.c. 5. p. 295. Procoy. de bel. Perl. 


1 p. 49, 50, Fl—54, 55, 88. Vid. etiam Vol. xv. 7 477. 588, 
& xvi. p. 68, 136. 
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THAT Arabia, after the introduction of chriſtianity, was Arabia fa- 
famous for hereſies, has been already obſerved. "The Hamy- mous for 
arites were infected with the 4rian hereſy in the reign of the Sereſter, af- 
emperor Con/tautius, as we learn from Theophilus Indus in ““ the in- 
Phils/lorgius. Some chriſtians of this nation believed, that ien 


the ſoul died with the body, and was to be raiſed again with 


it at the laſt day. Theſe Origen is ſaid to have convinced. _ 


The hereſies of Ebion, Beryllus, the Nazareans, and Colly- 

ridians, were alſo broached, or at leaſt propagated, among 
the Arabs. The Collyridians were ſo denominated from a 
ſort of twiſted cake called col/yris, which they offered 
to the virgin Mary, whom they worſhipped as Gop. Other 
ſes likewiſe there were within the borders of Arabia, who 
took refuge there from the proſcriptions of the imperial 
edicts ; ſeveral of whoſe notions Mohammed incorporated with 
his religion, as will hereaſter be ſhewn'!. | 


Tat Jews, though an inconfiderable and deſpiſed people MaryJews 
in other parts of the world, were very powerful in Arabia, converted 
whither they fled from the deſtruction of Feruſalem, as well & a mira- 
as the great havock made amongſt them by the emperor Ha- e to cbriſ 
drian, and brought over ſeveral tribes to their religion. The C. 


Jews of Hamyar, we are told, not far from the time of Dhy 
Nowas above-mentioned, challenged ſome neighbouring chri(- 
tians to a public diſputation, which was held ſub dis three 
days, before the king, and his nobility, and all the people. 
The diſputants were Gregentius, biſhop of Tephra or Dhafar 
for the chriſtians, and Herbanus for the Fews. On the third 
day Herbanus, to end the diipute, demanded, that Jeſus of 
Nazareth, if he were really living, and in heaven, and could 
hear the prayers of his worſhippers, ſnould appear from heaven 
in their ſight, and they would then believe on him; the Jets 
crying out with one voice, Shew us your Chriſt, alas, and we 
will become chriſtians, Whereupon, after a terrible ſtorm of 
thunder and lightning, Feſus Chrift appeared in the air, ſur- 
_ rounded with rays of glory, walking on a purple cloud, hav- 
ing a ſword in his hand, and an ineſtimable diadem on his 

head; and ſpake theſe words over the heads of the aſſembly: 
Behold, I appear to you in your fight, I, who was crucified by 
your fathers. After which the cloud received him from their 
fight. The chriſtians hereupon cried out, Lord, have mercy 


1 SULPIC. SrvER. in hift. ſacr. p 112. &c. Sozou hiſt, eccle- 
Gaſt. I. i. c. 16, 17. Evses. hiſt. I. vi c 33. & c. 37. EFrirnan. 
de hæreſ. I. i. her. 40. ut & L iii. hæreſ. 75, 70 Tr:ornivs 
Id dus apud PyilosTORGIUM, |. iii. Sa L's prelim diſc p. 
34» 35. | 
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upon us; but the Fews were ſtricken blind, and recovered 


not, till they were all baptized v. | 


Dhu Nowds, as has been obſerved, was a Few, and perſe- 


of the biſt cuted all, the chriitians particularly, who were not of his re- 
tory of _theligion. He burnt three hundred and forty chriſtians in the 


_ antient 
Arabs. 


city of Næjràn only. Not content with this, he ſent an em- 
baſſy to A! Mondar, king of Hira, offering him large ſums 
of money, if he would perſecute the chriſtians throughout 
his dominions. - Fhe patriarch of Alexandria preſſing Ele/- 


baas (E) the Najaſhi, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge ſuch 


inhuman cruelty, that prince croſſed the ſtraights of Bab-al- 


Mandab with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three ſail, 


and an army of an hundred and twenty: thouſand men, with 
which he made a deſcent in Yaman. With theſe forces he over- 
threw Dhu Nowd:, ſcized upon his kingdom, and made St. A- 
retas's ſon governor of Na &n. The Abaſſines kept poſſeſſion of 
this kingdom, till they were driven out by Seif the ſon of Dhu 
Yazan of the tribe of Hamyar, who was, however, himſelf 


{lain by ſome of them that had been left behind. The war 


» GxrGenT1vs in diſput. cum Herban. Judz & Sa1.z ubi ſup. 
P. 22, 23. 5 VVV LS 


: (E) According to ſome of the Syriac writers, El:baas or Ele/- 


Baan, whom they cali 4idog, king of. Erhiopia, undertook an expe- 
dition againſt one Dimion, king of the Hamyarites, for maſſacring 
ſome chriſtian merchants, that were Romans, in their paſſage thro” 
Yamin into Ethiapia ; which he did, to revenge the cruelties exer- 
ciſed on the Fewws, of whoſe communion, it ſeems, he was a mem- 


ber, in the dominions of the . Roman emperor... They add, 
that Eleßbaa, did not undertake this expedition out of a re- 
lg ous motive, but to revenge the irjary his ſubjects might 


| fſufta.n in point of tiade on this occaſion. Before the Arab 
and Ethropian armies engaged, Eh, according to the ſame au- 


thors, vowed ſo'emn'y to embrace ihe Chriſtian religion, in caſe he 


was victorious. The armies then joining battle, Dimion was van- 


Auiſned and ſlain, and Ea or Aidog profeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, 


and placed a chriſtian prince upon the throne of Hamar Upon 


the death of this king, the Fews, who were ſtill very numerous 
there, found means to fix DH Nowwas upon that throne, who, at 
their inſtigation, proved a bitter enemy to the chriſtians. The par- 
ticulars of his cruel behaviour towards them are ſet forth at large 


by Metaphraſtes, Simeon Beth. Ar ſamenſis, and other authors of good 
repute already mentioned (5). ” on | 


(5) Simeon Beth Ar ſamenſ. rpiſcop & Joan. Aſie epiſe. apud Aſe- 


91 in bibl. Oriental. vol. i. p. 359—385. ut & iphe Aſeman. 
014, | | 


01 
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of the elephant we have already given our readers an account 
of ; and therefore ſhall conclude our hiſtory of the antient 
Arabs, or the time of ignorance, as it is called by the Mobam- 
medans, with obſerving, that Abd al Motalleb, the grand- 
father of Mohammed, was prince or chief of the Koreiſb at 
the time this war happened ; ; that Mohammed. himſelf was born 
the very year the Abaſſines were overthrown in their expedi- 
dition to Mecca; that on this year, A. D. 578, commenced 
the ra of the elephant, from which the Arabs computed their 
time for twenty years; and that another, called the æra of 


the unjuft war (F), ſucceeded this, which continued to the 


gre , (G). 


| Ys LFED. hiſt. yen. AL. Ge in \ lib. deritib — 


cap. 78. Al Zamatsnan. Al Biba wt, IAT LA. D'HEZAn 1. 
bibl. Orient art. Abrahah. Pal b. life of Mahom. p. 61, &c. AL 
Kop ius apud Pocockium, ubi ſup. p. 172; 173. Sim. Me- 
TAPHRASTES in vit. S. Aret: & Socior. apud Suriam, tom. v. 
p. 943. AL Javnar. -AL FiRauzaBaD. AL SHARESFGN. 
Jos. Luporen. in comment. ad hiſt. ZEthiop., p. 61, 62, 255, 


256. - Got1: not. ad Alfragan. p. 54. aliiq auQtor. ſupra 
laudat. 5 


(F) This » was s tailed the 3 and . war, becaule the prin- 
cipal actions of it happened betwixt the Kai: Ailan and the Koreifh, 
two powerful Arabian tribes. in the ſacred months above-mention- 


ed. Theſe ſacred months were Mobarram, Rajeb, Dulkaada, and 


Dulbaga. In them all acts of hoſtility amongſt the j jarring tribes, 
how violent ſoever their teſentment might be, intirely ceaſed. 
They then laid afide all weapons of war, and converſed together in 
the moſt friendly manner. Nay, if an Arab met with the perſon 
that had killed his father or brother, he could not then offer any 
violence to him. The Hejra did not take place; till ic was agreed 
upon in the khalifat of . that the Arabs ſhould ſuppute their 
time from thence (6). 

(G) Several remarkable events ſupplied the PL with epochs 
before the Hera, viz. the invaſion and rgduQtion of Yamar by the. 
Abaſſenes ; the expulſion of the Amalekites, by the family of For- 
ham, from the territory of Mecca ; the battle of Eb Wayel; the 
wars called 4 Baſis and Dahes ; the inundation of 4! Arem ; the 
fire Derar, which appeared in a ſtony diſtrict of the kingdom of 
' Yaman, &c. The people of Tamar, however, for the moſt part, 

ſupputed cheir time according to the reigns of their kings (7). 


(6) Golii wot. ad Alfrag an. FY 0 4. . Fauhar. A Firauzabad 
Al Shareftan. Al 3 & Pocock, ubi ſup. p 173. 174. (7) 
Al Kodaius apud Pocockium, whi ſup. p 172, 173, 174 1. 2 ipje 
Pacock. ibid. Vid. & Ludolph ubi ſup. 
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The biſiory of the empires of Nice and trad, from 
their foundation, the former by Theodore Laſcaris, an: 
the latter by the Comneni, 4% their final abolition, the 
one by Michael Palcologus, the other by e 
the Great. 


= HESE are the two laſt empires we have left to men- 
| tion on the other ſide of the Mediterranean, and 
before we repaſs into Europe. We have given them 

the laſt place, and have joined them in the ſame 

chapter, as they were of the moderneſt date, ſmalleſt extent, 
5 and thorteſt duration, of any of thoſe we have had occaſion to 
1 C. ſpeak of, either in Afia or Africa, tnat are now extinct; and 
1204. as they were both diſmembered from the Greek empire about 
the ſame time, that is, foon after the taking of its great me- 

tropolis by the Latins, mentioned in a former volume 2. That 

of Nice was founded by Theodore Laſcaris, and that of Trape- 

zond by David and Alexius Comnenus, whilſt Baldwin reign- 

<d at Conflantinople. | 


7 he empire and emperors of Nice. 


1. TH EODORUS Laſcaris, ſon-in-law to the ty- 

rant Alexius Angelus, having happily eſcaped out of 

 Conflantinople and fled into Bithynia, was there received with 

ſuch demonſtrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he ſoon 

e gdore made himſelf maſter of Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, and Ionia, 
122 from the Meander to the Black or Euxine Sea. Theſe he 
fours the erected into an empire, and fixed his imperial reſidence in 
empire of tie famous city of Nice, from which this new empire took 
Nice. its name e. It was not long, however, before he ſaw himſelf 
invaded by two powerful enemies, his father-in-law and Ja- 

thatines ſultan of Iconium, his old friend and ally, whom he 

called to his aſſiſtance againſt the new emperor. They march- 


See vol. xvi. p. 362. Nice r. in Bald. c. 1, & ſeq. 
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ed accordingly againſt him with an army of twenty thouſand 
men, and laid ſiege to the city of Aitioch, on the Meander, 
the then boundary of th:s new empire on that ſide. Laſcaris, 
though he could then muſter but two thouſand men, was 
yet forced to march to the relief of that place, leſt its falling 
into their hands ſhould open them a way to the heart of his Angelus 
dominions. They were ſurpriſed to find him come fo fud- 22 
denly, and with ſuch a handtul of men, :g ink them; but ſuch Turks. 
was his valour and that of his troops, eſpecially of cight hun- 

cred of his Jrairurs, that he gave the enemy a ſignal over- 


DO 
throw. But lus Greeks being ſomewhat intimidated at: the 


jight of the ſuperior enemy, the ſultan, thinking that a proper 
time to ron the oalct, tell ſuddenly upon them, and, hav- 
ing ſingled Lajcaris out, threw him off his horſe at the firſt 
blow. Laſeat „ {oon recovered himſeif, unhorſed his com- 
yotitor, {truck oi Nis head, and, fixing it on the point of a 
1znce, threw the enemy into ſuch a panic, that they betook 
themſelves to flight. Aexius, the author of this war, was ta- 
ken priſoner, and carried in triumph to Nice, where he ended 


his days in a monaſtrey, where Laſcaris had confined him. 


> Defeats 


Tune Zurks were ſoon after glad to accept of ſuch a peace as 


he was pleaſed to grant to them; and another being concluded 
between him and Henry the brother and ſucceſſor of Ballltvin. 
he was then at full leiſure to ſecure his new-ſounded empire to 


himſelf and ſucceſſots, which he did with vaſt ſucceſs and bra- 
very, both againſt the Turks and Latins, during the ſpace of 


eighteen years e. 

"Ar his death he left only a ſon, then an 1 and three 
daughters, the eldeſt of whom, named Irene, he had married 
to the brave John Ducas, ſurnamed Jutaces, to whom he be- , 4b 
queathed his new monarchy; tho' he had two brothers, 9%. % c- 
Alexius and Angelus, whom it might be expected he would have ,o7r, 
entruſted with the care ot his fon and empire : but he ſeems. 
to have been more intent in ſtrengthening and inlarzing the 
latter, than to ſecure it to his ned kindced:'s and accor- 
dingly named his ſon in-law his ſucceffor, as the molt capable 
of anſwering his deſign; and fuch he really proved. 

2. John Ducas was ncoordingly crowaed at Nice by Ma- 

a tne great patriarch, and proved no leſs brave and ſuc- 
ceſsful than his predeceſſor. We have formerly had occaſion ſohn Dy. 
to mention his great ſucceſs againſt the Trrks, and eſpecially cas c I 
the Latins, whom he defeated in ſeveral bartles, and from e emperor, 
whom he took 2 confiderable number: of places, which we = kb 
ſhall torbear repeatinz here 4. He died cf or a gionous rain 12 


< Idem ibid. c it ad fin. See vol. xvi. p. 303, pal. -* Ibid. 
p 639, & ſeq Vid. & GEDR, ACROP. 1 
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of thirty-three years, in the lixty-ſecond of-his age, after hav- 

ing extended his conqueſts, not only in A/ia, but in Europe, 
and even almoſt to the gates of Conflentineple ; ; and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, 

Theodore 3- T beodore Laſearis ; who, during his ſhort reign, was 
| Laſcaris likewiſe very ſucceſsful againſt the Bulgarians and the deſpot 
crowned. of Epirus, as we have formerly ſeen*. One great overſight 
A.C. this princewas guilty of was the recalling of the traitor Mic- 
1225. hael Paleolegus, who was gone from him over to the Turks, 

and reſtoring him to his former dignity ; for that gave him 


an opportunity of depriving his ſon of the empire, as ve ſhall 


| ſoon lee. Theodore died in the third year of his reign, and 
, Was ſucceeded by his ſon, 


John Laſ 4. Jobn Laſcaris, then about nine years of age; for which 


ey reaſon his father committed him and the care of the empire to 
8 Arſenius, the then patriarch of Nice, and to the famed Mu- 
3 zalo, a perſon indeed of mean extract, but of great merit and 
9 « and deſervedly raiſed to the bigheft poſts in the em- 

pire. For this, Muzals incurred the envy of the nobles, who, 
notwithſtanding the ſolemn oath which he had obliged them to 

take to the young prince, ruſhed with their ſwords drawn 

upon that brav: miniſter, on the very day and place where the 

Muzalo funeral obſequies of the deceaſed monarch were performed; 
4a Mate and, in the midſt of the divine ſervice, diſpatched him at the 
foot of the altar, to which he had fled for ſanctuary. It is not 
improbable, that the treacherous Paleolagus had the greateſt 


hand in the contriving and conducting of this aſſaſſination, as 
it was the moſt likely means to open him the way to the ſei- 


zing on the imperial dignity, which he never muit have ſo much 


Paleolo- 


- ""_ and brave and worthy a guardian. However that be, Muzalo 
- _ N was no ſooner diſpat« hed out of his way, but the traitor cau- 


ſed himſelf to be choſen toſucceed him in the guardianſhip of the 
young emperor, and to be declared protector of the empire, with- 


out the leaſt notice or regard to the patriarch, who, tho* no con- 


{ummate ſtateſman, was yet a perſon of ſingular learning and 
merit. 


His new dignity was ſoon after ſignalized with a complete 


overthrow, which his brother John gave to the deſpot of 
Epirus, who had then invaded the provinces of Thrace and 


Macedon. The news of this action no ſooner reached Mag- 
41a, the place where the new protector then reſided, but he 


* Idem ibid c. 12, & ſeq. See vol. xvi. p. 366, & ſeq. 
was 


as aimed at, whilſt the young prince was under the care of ſo 
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was ſaluted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the His trea- 
nobility and populace. For this the worthy patriarch threa- chery and 
tened to excommunicate him and all his adherents; and Paleo- freaſon. A. 
lagus found no better expedient to ward off the blow, than C. 1259. 
by binding himſelf under a folemn oath to reſign the empire 
to the young prince, as ſoon as he came to be of age. This 
having for the preſent ſatisfied the too credulous prelate, he 
was eaſily perſuaded to crown him emperor. As we are no 
further concerned with any particulars of that uſurper's reign, 
than as they relate to the NVicean empire, to which he now 
put an end, we ſhall refer our readers to what has been ſaid 
of them in a former volume f; and only add here, that hav- 
ing ſoon after, that is, in the ſecond year of his reign, taken 
Conſtantinople from the Latins, he removed the ſeat of the 
empire from Nice to that antient metropolis, where he cau- 
ſed himſelf to be crowned afreſh emperor of the eaft. The 4 C. 
unfortunate young prince fell a ſacrifice to that tyrant's ambition, 1261. 
who cauſed, not long after, his eyes to be put out, and him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed the ſole lawful and rightful poſſeſſor of 
the empire. Arſenius, now convinced, though too late, of 
his fatal credulity, thundered out an excommunication againſt 

him and all his adherents ; but neither this, nor the great op- 
poſition which he met with from abroad, could yreft the em- 
pire from him, tho” it proved a very troubleſome and thorny 
one, as we have elſewhere ſhewn . This was the end of 
the Nicean empire, about fifty-ſeyen years after its foundation. 
As for Nice, the metropolis of it, though it was in a great 
meaſure diveſted of its grandeur by the removal of the court 
to Conſtantinople, yet it continued to be ſo conſiderable a city, 
that it paſſed once and again from the Greeks to the Turks, 


and back again, till it was at length taken by Orchanes i in the 
manner as has been heretofore related . 


7 be empire of Thins 


f HIS monarchy, which was founded, as we lately hin- The 
ted, much about the fame time wich that of Nice, dation of 


laſted much longer, and made a much more conſi- the empire 

_ derable figure in the world. It took its name from the fa- of Trape · 
med city of Trapezond or Trapeſus, which was now made 20nd. A. 

the imperial ſeat of the W. and metropolis of this C. 190. 


See vol. xvi. p. 371, & ſeq. s Ibid. P. 374. & ſeq ex. 
Pack ru. I. i. & ii. paſl, Þ» Ibid. p. 387, * 
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their new empire (A). David and Alixius Comneni 
(B), grandſons to the tyrant Arndronicus, who had been 


(A) Trapeſus or Trapezcud, called alſo Trebizond, and by the 
Turks Tarabozan, was a (Greek city in Pontus, founded by the an- 
cient Si nopians, and tributary to them, as we learn from Xenophon, 
who marched by it in his famovs retreat, ſpoken of in a former vo- 
lume (1). It is ſituate on the foot of a hill, which makes a kind 
of peninſula, on the Black or Euxine Sea, where it begins to turn 
towards the eaſt, Its port is large and convenient, and the city it- 


elf well peopled, and ſurrounded with ſteep mountains 2). 


It was formerly of ſuch conſideration, that the emperors of Con- 
fantinople always kept a deputy there; and, fince its being brought 
under the Jar, it i become the reſidence of a begler-beigh At- 
ter the overthrow of Mithridates, who had taken it, the Romans 
reſtored it, as they did mot of the Greek cities in Afia, to its for- 
mer privileges and liberty (3). | 5 | | 

But what rendered it ul more famous was, its being made and 
continued the imperial reſidence of the Commeni from the foundati- 


on of their empire we ate now upon, to the taking of it by Mo- 


hammed II. of which we ſhall ſpeak in due place. The reader may 
ſee an account of its preſent ſituation, commerce, Ic. in the volume 
laſt quoted. | 15 : Wo 

Ariſtotle tells us of a kind of honey that was gathered off the box- 
trees in the neighbourhood of Trapezond, which was an almoſt infal- 
lible cure for the epilepſy ; but adds, that if any perſon in health 
did venture to eat of it, it bereaved them of their ſenſes (4): he 
doth not tell us indeed whether it was this very Trapezond, we are 


_ ſpeaking of, or ſome other; for there were more cities of that 


name, particularly one in Arcadia, ſaid to have been founded by, 
and named from, Trapeſus the ſon of Lycaon. | 8 

(B) The family of the Comment was very ancient and conſiderable. 
The reader may ſee a long account of it in the author quoted in the 


margin (5); but it became much more ſo after its having been 


honoured with the imperial diadem in the perſon of I/aac Comne- 
nus, who was raiſed to that dignity againſt Michael Stratioticus, by 


the officers of the army, as we have formerly teen (5) Audroni- 


cas, the grandfatner of theſe Comneni, was of that family, and uncle 


to Alexius Comnenus then upon the throne, but no more than 


twelve years of age: againſt him he raiſed a revolt, in which he 


Cauſed himſelf and young Alexius to be ſaluted as co partners, and 
took him as his coliegue to the empire, but ſoon after cauſed him 
to be murdered; for which, and his other tyrannies and cruelties, 


he was put to a molt ſhameiul and dreadful death (7). 


(i See before vol. v. p. 29, & (ce. (2) See Stephan de 
ub. Baudran. & al. in ve 0 3) See before, vol. ix. p. 200. 
( 4} De mirad. orb Vid. & Stent, de urs. (15 woc. Paujan in Ae. 
Cade. | (5) Du Freſrr. 5 . Dau. de familii, Camnen 9. 1e, 
& jeg femm 28. , Yee vil ri. p. 31), eg. (7) J 


lately 
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lately put to ſuch a cruel, yet deſerved, death by Iſaac Ange- 

lus, as we have formerly ſeen ', were the firſt founders of it. 
Theſe, having the good fortune to eſcape out of Conſtanti no- 

ple together, came and ſeized on the more eaſtern parts of 
Pont us, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and erected them into an 
empire; and Trapezond being then the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
conſiderable city in their dominions, they made it the ſeat of 

their reſidence, and called their new empire by its name. It 
doth not indeed appear, that they immediately took upon them 

the imperial title; much leſs, that they were foon acknow- 
ledged as ſuch. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvais ſtiles 
them only lords of Trapezond k; but it is plain, that they ſoon 
arrived at a conſiderable height of power and intereſt, ſince 

the emperor B.ldwin, about thirty-four years after their ſet- 4. C. 
tling at Trapezond, fought their alliance and friendſhip, and 1239. 
was by them aſſiſted in ſome conſiderable entul prizes againſt 
Vataces emperor of Nice, who had invaded ſome of ins ſomi— 
nions, as we binted under the laſt article, and clicwhere 1. 
However, it is not improbable, that neither theſc of 7 rapezond, 
nor thoſe of Nice, took upon them the title of emperors till 
ſome time after the foundation of their monarchies; perhaps, 
as ſome conjecture ®, not till the uſurper Michael Paleologus 
had ſeized on that of Nice, and got himſelf crowned emp:ror 
at Conſtantinople; at which time the Comneni, either in con- 
tempt to him, or becauſe they could not brook an inferior 
title to his, did likewiſe aſſume the imperial dignity. Howe- 
ver that be, it is certain, that, after they had once aſſumed it, 
their ſucceſſors maintained it with great ſucceſs and bravery z 
and cauſed themſelves to be acknowledged as ſuch by forcign 
powers, as long as their empire laſted, that is, till it was ſub- 
dued and put an end to by Mobamimcd the Great, who, 
like an irrefiſtible inundation, drove all before him, as we ſhall 
ſee at the concluſion of this chapter. 

Tuk Trapezuntines were of the Greek church, and, after gy,.. 
the foundation of this new empire, they had a patriarch of gion, pa- 
their own; but, whether choſen by the emperor, or the cler- ;,;a-þ,, 

gy, can only be darkly gueſſed at. After their becoming Sc. 
ſubject to the Turks, the latter ſtill choſe their patriarchs, who 
were afterwards confirmed by the ſultan. This was done e- 
very-where, it ſcems, throughout the Turkiþ conqueſts, in 
the ſame manner as it was practued under the chrituun empe- 


| Ibid, p. 353. * See vol. iz. p. 237. | Cee 
val. xvi. p. 6390. * Acer, in Vatac. c. 12, & ſeg. 
„ Ckus l us. annotat. in lib. i. Turco ec p. 60, & eq. Baubp- 
Rand ſub. voc. Trapez, Du FK EN, hilt. Byzant, p. 100, & icq. 
Vol. XVII. 4 8 rors, 
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rors, that is, without paying any fine to the treaſury. The 
clergy of Trapezond were the firſt who cauſed this dignity to 
be ſaddled with one of a thouſand ducats; which by degrees 
caine afterwards to extend to thoſe of their other conqueſts. 
The occaſion of it, being ſomewhat remarkable, we ſhall give 


our readers in the margin (C). As for other particulars of _ 


their religion, laws, cuſtoms, &c. there is the leſs neceſſity to 
dwell longer on them, conſidering that theſe two empires 
were only diſmembered from the grand one, and differed in 


nothing from it but in their change of government, or rather 


governors. As for their trade, conſidering the excellent ſitu- 
ation of their metropolis, and of ſome other of their cities, of 
which we have formerly given an account in the Pontic hiſto- 


(C The Trapezuntines were at the ſame time under a patriarch 


named Wark, who was ſo ill beloved by his clergy, and by the no- 


bles and people, that they agreed upon depriving him of his digni- 
ty, and to nominate unto it one Simeon, a countryman of theirs, 
then a monk or canon at the great church of Conflantinople, a perſon 


of merit on ſeveral accounts, but eſpecially for his extraordinary 


hoſpitality. To compaſs; their deſign, they fell upon the following 
doughty expedient ; they accuſed Mark of having introduced a new 
kind of fimony, till then unheard of among them, that is, to have 


agreed to pay one thouſand ducats into the ſultan's treaſury, as ſoon 
as he was confirmed in his dignity, The innocent patriarch in 


vain endeavoured to wipe off the fou! accuſation by the moſt ſo- 
Jemn oaths ; his enemies had bribed ſo many conliderable perſons, 
ſome of them eccleſiaſtics, to ſwear it againſt him, that he was ad- 


judged guilty, and not only 25% facto deprived of his dignity, but al- 


ſo worthy of excommunication and baniſhment. This being done, 
thev took one thouſand ducats, and went with them to the ſultan, 


and to'd him, that ſince Mar#, a perſon odious to the clergy and 


laity, had promiſed him that ſum upon his elevation to the patri- 
archate, they would now pay it to his highneſs, provided they 
might be permitted to raiſe their favourite monk to it. Cs 

The ſultan, who knew nothing of ſuch a promiſe, could not at 
firſt forbear ſmiling at the propoſal, and heſitated ſome time whe- 
ther he ſhould accept of it; at length coniicering, that this would 


ſerve tor a good precedent to oblige ihe future candidates to that 


dignity to the payment of the like fam, owned to them, that Mark 
had indeed promiſed it to him: But continued ne, and taking the 
money at the {ame time ſince he is ſo obnoxious to you, e'en turn 
him out, and appoint whom you will in his place; which was done 


- accervingly (8). 


(8) Du Freſne. Liſt. Byzzant, flemm. 28. p. 169. 
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ry *, we need not doubt, but the emperors encouraged it all 
they could ; and the medals produced by Tournefort e, as well 
as the coins mentioned by du Freſne?, leave us no room to 
doubt of the trade and opulence, both of their empire and its 
metropolis, tho”, ſince their falling into the hands of the 
Turks, they have fared like all the reſt of their conqueſts, and 
greatly failed of their ancient commerce and ſplendor. It on- 
ly remains, that we give an account of the Trapezuntine mo- 
narchs from Alexius their founder to David their laſt empe- 
ror, and of their different wars, by which they maintained 
themſclves in their high dignity againſt ſo many powerſul ene- 


mies, ſuch as were, ſome time, the Latrins and the Greeks, 


eſpecially thoſe of the new Nicean empire, and at other times 
the Turks, Saracens, Perſians, &c. Theſe would doubtleſs 
make a conſiderable figure in this hiſtory, had they been 
tranſmitted to us in an uninterrupted ſeries; but the misfor- 
tune is, that the Byzantine hiſtorians, from whom we haye 


all our chief intelligence, have only mentioned them occaſio- 


nally, and as they were immediately linked with the affairs 
of the Con/tantinopolitan empire; ſo that we mult be content 
with the ſeries of thoſe eleven emperors, and with ſuch few 
particulars as we find recorded of them. We ſhall only add, 


that the duration of the Trapezuntine empire was about two 


hundred and fifty-ſeven, or two hundred fitty-eight years, be- 
ing foundedin the year of Chriſt 1204, and ſubdued Au. 14017, 
or 1402. 


Emperors of Trapezond. 


1 8 8 grandſons of the tyrant Andronicus Comnenus. We 
have already ſpoken of the uſurpation and tyranny, as well as 


the diſmal end, of the latter. As for Manuel, he was the eldeſt. 


ſon of ane but was ſo unlike his father in his vices, that 


he was diſinherited and impriſoned by him (D), and his next 
brother 


e see vol. ix. p. 236 & Hp | © Voyages au Levant, 


r Hiſt. Byzant. ſtemm. 28. p. 168. 


(D) Among other hin, by which Manuel diſobliged bis e 
one was, that he conſtantly refuſed to marry Agnes che daughter of 
Fhilip king of the Franks, and wife of Alexius, the depoled empe- 


_ Tor of Conſtantinople, though his father earneltly preſſed hin to it, 
and promiled him, upon his complying, to maks him partner in the 
4 92 Empue, 
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brother John appointed his ſucceſſor ; but, when he found the 
whole populace exaſperated at it, he then tried in vain to appeaſe 
them, by pictending, that he always deſigned the empire for 
M1+4el, and promiſing to name him to it. Upon the death of 


Audrouicus, and the reſtoration of Iſaac Angelus, or rather ſoon 


after the taking of Coſt intinople by the Latins, Manuel's two 
ſons, A/-xius and his brother David, fled into Pontus, ſeized 
on Heraclea, and ſoon after made themſelves maſters of that 
whole province, together with Paphlagonia, Colchis, Gala- 


| tie, Cappadocia, with ſome others, of leſs note; and Alexius 


John, the 
| 1 who 
485 /t;'ed 
emperor. 


mee hb 24. wv $8 & fer in Hex 


Hxed his imperial ſeat at Trapezond 1. He ſoon after made an 


alliance wich Baldwin emperor of Con/tantinople, and aſſiſted 
him .g.in't Theodore Laſcaris, as we have already hinted. 
It doth not, however, appear, that he took the imperial title, 
molt authors being of opinion, that it was either his. grandſon 
or great-grandſon that firſt aſſumed it?; and that he only took 
that of duke or lord of Trapezand, as he is called by an an- 
tient auihor, who mentions him on account of his being uſed 
to furnith the ſultan of Iconium with two hundred lances*. 
He was ſucceeded by 

| I Comr.:nus ; and he by: 

3. enmenus (E); of whoſe name and father we 
kny v nothing but what was hinted in the laſt note. 

4. Fubn Cam enus ; the firſt, as is generally ſuppoſed, that 
to k upon him the title of emperor. We hinted a little higher, 


empire H. refafal, which: our author aye (9), he exc1ſed on ac- 


coun: of ſuch a marriage being contrary to the eceleſiaſtical laws, 


did (o inzenſe the tyrant, that at aft he caſt h\m into a priſon, and 
app de his next fon to ſucceed him (10). 

(E) We 2 have nothing recorded concerning theſe two, not even 
their names; only we are tad, thi: Fobn, the next in order, was 
the graudſon, according to ſome, or the great-grandſon 11), accord- 


D 
ing to ochefe, of the ;rext Ale iu Among theſe the famed Ogeri- 


"With pro ,0'2ry of Micha?! Palealogus, who wrote about the year 


1279, ca s {ne nen retgaing emperor, that is, the John we are now 


ſpeaking of, the grea--zrandſon of A'exius the Great 3 ; fo that, ac- 


cordin: ( 1) to his account, there mail have been two princes be- 
tween tlicic wo aſt- named 15). 


4e h Baldwin Acuor e. 7. Alr non. c. 13. Vid. 


Crus. uvi ſup. Du FegzswE (ub. Alex. Mag. 
BeLLovac. ſub aun. 1240. 


(VINCENT. 
(9) Crufin Cures Orc. p. 124, & ſeg. (10) Nicet in Andro- 


May n 4. & inJſaac. I i. n. 1. 


(11) Gregoaras, lib. v. (12 Oger apud. NM add. ubi ſup. 
(13) Vid. "Du. Frejne. ſab. Alex. Carin. p. 192. 


the 
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the probable reaſon of his aſſuming it, viz. out of emulation 
againſt Michael Paleologus, To this we may add what a 
cotemporary author, who was protonotary to the ſaid Paleo- 
lagus, ſays * ; viz. that John rather ſuffered himſelf to be com- 
plimented with it by the Greets, out of ſpite and contempt 
to that uſurper, who by his ſubmiſſion to the pope, and u- 
niting the Greek and Latin churches, had rendered himſelf 
odious to them. Another, who lived near the ſame time », 
hints much the ſame thing, when he ſays, that the province 
of Trapezond was antiently under the government of dukes, 
who were ſent thither in that quality by the Conflantinopolitan 
emperors; but that one of thoſe governors, having made him 
abſolute maſter there, took upon him the title of king ; and that 
he, that th=n reigned there, had aſſumed that of emperor. We 
do not find, however, that Michael made any oppoſition to this 
new. aſſumed title. The odium and other misfortunes he 
then laboured under, of which we took notice under the laft 
article, rather obliged him to confirm it to him; at leaſt he 
thought fit to court his friendſhip and alliance by offering 
| him his daughter Eudocia Paleologina in marriage; which 
Fohn readily accepted of, and went to Con/antineple to eſpouſe 
her : and it is provable enough, that his new title was then 
acknowledged and confirmed to him by his father-in-law. 
All that we know further of him is, that he was earneſtly 
courted by pope Nicholas IV. to engage in the holy war 
about the year 1291, and that he died about four years after, 3 C12 
and left two ſons behind, by his wife Eudocia, viz. Alexius 95 
II. who ſucceeded him, and John his younger brother, whom 
that princeſs took with her, being then very young, to Con- 
flantinople, ſoon after the emperor's death w. | 
5. Alexis II. was born 1282 *, and left, by his 6 $laſt AlexiusIT, 
will, under the guardianſhip of 4:dronicus Paleologus the elder J. : 19 
He married the daughter of an Jberian prince, tho' he had 
| the offer of a much richer wife, which Audronicus Auguj- 
| tus had deſigned for him. He defeated the Genoeſe, and ſoon 
| after entered into an alliance with them*. He was ſucceeded A. C. 303 
by his ſon, 
5." . who was 1 to fight his way 8 to Bafſlius J. 
gain bis paternal inheritance 2. He was highly courted by A C. 1; 320 
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t 8 ap. Wadd. Vid. Do Faesne. ſub. Joh. Comn. 
un ATOM. e. 13. Pack vu. lib. vi. c. 32, & ſeq. GRE- 
con s, lib. v & vi. Bzov. ſub. an. 1181. n 12. Wa DD apud 

2 Du Freſne ſub Joh. Comn, p. 392: * Pacuya. Lix. c. 
5 27. G ECO |. v. 5 lidem ibid. B/ov. ubi. ſup, 
GREGOR. |. xi, | 


_ pope 
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pope John XXII. tor go over to the church of Rome b. His 
wiie, or, as ſome hink, his ſecond, was Eudecia the natural 
daughter of Andronicus Paleologus the younger e. He was 
ſucceeded by, 
Baſilius II. 7. Bafilius II called alſo the younger 9, to diſtinguiſh him, 
as is ſugpoſed, from his father. He married Irene Pateologina, 
the daughter of Andronicus the younger; which ſhews, that 
he muſt be different from the former, who had married Zu- 
docia, another of that monarch's daughters; for it was con- 
trary to the canons of the (Greek church to marry two ſiſters, 
| Irene, however, was afterward ſet aſide to make way for a- 
nother woman of the ſame name, with whom the emperor was 
| fallen deeply in love; which fo exaſperated his queen, that 
ſhe ſoon after hatched both their ruins : him ſhe cauſed to be 
killed by ſome private means, and her ſhe ſent with her chil- 
Cut off by dren under a guard to Conſtantinople, She governed the em- 
bis wile, pire for ſome time, during which ſhe diſpatched ſome embaſ- 
21339* fadors to her father, to deſire him to ſend ſome proper per- 
ſon, to whom ſhe might be lawtully married, and have chil- 
dren by, to ſucceed to the empire. The matter was no ſooner 
known at Trapezond, than an inſurrection was made againſt 
her ; which ended in a civil war, in which Tzanychita, a 
Trapezuntine nobleman, who was head of one of the tations, 
was killed ©. What became of her, or how the matter was 
concluded, we are not told; only that Baji! the emperor died 
in the year of Chriſt 1339 f. He lett chiller both by his wife, 
and by his concubine ; the latter of which were, as we hinted, 
ſent with their mother to * He was ſucceeded by 
a ſon of the former, 


com 8. — Comnenus, whoſe chriſtian name has not been tranſ- 
nenus. mitted to us, and this laſt by his fon Alexius. 
Alexius 9. Alexius III. (F) and the famed princeſs Eudocia Camneng 
III. : . by all circumitances of time, er Oc. to have been 
Ow: Rate ſob. an. 1329. n. 5 Gato. ibid. 
Vid. Du Fa ESM E in Baſil I. GOR. ibid. e Ex- 
cerpt. ex GRE O. ap. Du Freſae in Baſil. II. p. 193. 1 | 


cos. ibid V1GNER in bibl hiftor, 


() Some have imagined this laſt to have been the ſon of Baſi/rus | 

II. and have ſtruck out the arorvmyas one, who ſands the eighth | 
in the liſt ; but it is ſcarce credible, that he could be the fon of 
that Bafil, who died in 1339, whereas Alexius was fill alive 
J. C 1428, when he gave Mary his daugiiter to John then empe- 


ron Gf Conflantin:þle (14 }. 


(14) Du Freſue, E 4. 5 193. 3 
other 


er 
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brother and ſiſter, though their father's name is not recorded 
by any hiſtorian; neither is it eaſy to gueſs, at what time 
the former began to reign. As to his ſiſter, ſhe was a lady 
of extraordinary beauty, and after having been married ſome 
time to a Turkiſh nobleman of great diſtinction, and hav- 
ing ſeveral children by him, as ſoon as ſhe was a widow, 
ſhe was courted and betrothed to Manuel the ſon of John, 
emperor of Conſtantinople, who brought her accordingly thi- 
ther to conſummate his marriage ; but here that old monarch, 
though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmities, fell 


ſo enamoured with her, that he married her himſelf about the 


year 1380 5, that is, towards the latter-end of his life and 


' reign, at which time this Alexius was upon the throne of 
Trapezond. This laſt mar: ied, if we may believe Laonicus h, 


ſome great lady of the Cantacuzenian family, who being al- 


ready in love with a Trapezuntine nobleman, ſaid to have . 
been the keeper of the imperial wardrobe, ſhe was reported 
to carry on a ſhameful intrigue with him. His eldeſt ſon 


was no ſooner appriſed of it, than he took an opportunity to 
diſpatch her paramour, and then ſhut her up with the empe- 
ror in a room, with a deſign to have ſent them both out of 
the world by the ſame way : he was, however, prevented 


by the people from committing that double parricide, and 


forced to flee into Spain. Alexius was ſo exaſperated at 


his ſon, that he diſinherited him, and named Alexander 


his younger ſon to ſucceed him; but Fohn found means, by 


| the help of ſome Spaniards and Genoeſe, to return to Trape- | 
| zond ; where he cauſed his father to be privately murdered, Murdered 


and afterwards to be magnificently interred in the cathedral of by his fon. 


that metropolis, to avoid being ſuſpected to have had a hand 


in his death i. | 


10. John II. called alſo Calo-Fohannes, having thus dif John II. 
patched his father, mounted the throne, but found it very 1449. 


difficult to keep himſelf upon it; for the Turks, by this 


time grown very powerful, fell foul upon him on all ſides, 


ſo that he was forced to pay an annual tribute of three thou- 
ſand ducats to Amurat, and afterwards to his ſon Mohammed 
II. to enjoy the quiet poſſeſſion of it k. At his death he left 
only one ſon, named Alexius, then but four years of age, 


who was afterwards carried captive with the reſt of the 


family at the taking of Trapezond by Mohammed ubove- 


s Laoxic.l. ii. Pu SAR ZE l. iii. c. 24. 1 Lib is: 19. 
id, Vid. & Puranz. |. ii. c 1. Dvucas, c. 22 & 45 Du 


Faksx E ſub. Alex p. 194. k Paxanz, I. ii. c. 1, & ſeo. Lao- 
NIC. 1 ix; | 


men: tone, 
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mentioned, and a daughter named Catharina Comnena, 
who was by her uncle David given to Aſan Beigh, vul- 
garly called U/um Cazanes, in order to prevail upon that 
monarch to aſſiſt him againſt the continual irruptions which 
the Turks made againſt him“ . This was, however, done 
with this condition, that ſhe ſhould not be obliged to change 
her religion. John had theſe two by the daughter of one of 
the kings of Spain, whom ſhe married during his abode there i. 
Some will have her to have been David's own daughter =, 
the laſt emperor of Trapezond, but without any foundation ; 
for Laonicus expreſly calls her the daughter of Fohn ; and Da- 
vid himſelf, in his letter to Philip duke of Burgundy, ſays 

| plainly enough, that ſhe was the daughter of Cale- Fohannes ®, 
David, the 11. David Comnenus, the third brother of John, and laſt 
aſt empe- emperor of Trapezond, ſcized on the crown, in wrong of his 
ror, nephew, the young ſon of fl-xius, He was a man of a ſa- 
vage and cowardly diſpoſition o. He had married the princeſs 
Trene, of the Cantacuzen fainily, a lady highly celebrated for 

her greatneſs of foul and conſtancy under adverſities 7. A- 

gainſt David, Mohammed II. ſurnamed the Great, who by 

that time had made himſelf maſter of Græcia, Raſcia, and 

Servia, and of the city of Conflantingple, declared war, un- 

der pretence, that he had aſſiſted Uſum Cazanes, king of Per- 

fra, and was become tributary to him, David had neither 

courage nor ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe him ; ſo that he 

marched directly againſt his capital, and laid cloſe ſiege to it 
Trape by ſea and land. The ſiege had laſted a little above a month, 
_ 2ond talen When David, having in vain implored the aſſiſtance of chri- 
by Mo- ſtian princes, particalarly of Charles VII. king of France, a- 
hammed. greed to deliver up this metropolis, and with it the whole em- 
RY pire, on condition, that his and his family's lives ſhould be 
ſpared, and he permitted to carry with him all his children and 
treaſures into Europe; and that, when there, he thould have 

a a ſufficient revenue aſſigned to maintain him and them. Mo- 
himmed at firſt refuſed theſe offers with great indignation, not 
doubting to be ſoon maſter of that metropolis ; but a fecond 
parely being defired, he in appearance accepted of them ; but 
having once got the unfortunate emperor in his power, he trea- 
cherouſly cauſcd him to be loaded with chains, and to be kept 


* LEUNCL. in pand. Turc. n. 188. & Vicnex. bibl. hiſtor, in 
an. 1456. Vid. & Crvuis. not. in Turcogræc. p. 61, i lid, 
ibid. =» SPAXDUGIN pius in Aſia, c. 53. & al. a Lao- 
N1C. ubi ſup. Anz x Srv. epiſt. 391. * DoroTH. Mo- 

* PMR. ap. Leon. Allat. de conſenſ. utr. eccleſ. r PuRxAxx. 
I. iii Sr AND. LAONIc. 
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cloſe priſoner Being now maſter of the city, he ſeized on 


the emperor's wife (G), daughters, and upon the reſt of his 
family; with as many of the nobility as he found in that me- 
tropolis, and cauſed them to be ſent in triumph to Conflantine- 
ang Of the reſt of the Tr ines he choſe as many as 


thought fit for his ſervice, and ordered eight hundred pro- 
miſing 


janiſaries into the caftle, another of common ſoldiers in the 


town, and made his admiral governor of both. The other 


cities of the empire ſubmitted to the conqueror in a little while 
after; ſo that the whole was r. uced to his obedience in few 
months, and he returned triumphant into Con/tantinople l. 


SOON after his arrival thither, he ſent the emperor David The royal 
ople ; and not long after, family 


and his children priſoners to Adrian 


ouths ta be brought up janiſaries. The handſome 
females he diſtributed among his captains and favourites, and 
| ſome of the fineſt amongſt his own ſons. He left in tbe city 

none but the meaneſt of the people, put a ſtrong gariſon of 


upon ſome motions made, or pretended to have been made, in butchered 


be put to death. 


their favour by the wife of Lum Cazanet, he cauſed them to by him. 
He ſtrove to root out, as much as Jay in A C. 


his power, the whole Comnenian family; 1 none of them 1462 


were ſpared, but George the youngeſt ſon of David, who turn- 


ed Mobammedan, and one of his ſiſters, who became atter- 


wards Mobammed's concubine :. Thus ended the Trapezunyine 


empire, in the year of Chriſt 1402, and in the 2 57th: or 253th 
of its foundation Cc. 


4 Tid. ibid. DoroTa. Monz u. & al. Vid. & Cavrs. De 
 Fanzne, & auct. ab eis citat. 


LON Ic. |. ix. & x. Hiſt. po- 
lite. p. 21. Riea ur. Ottoman empire, &c. lid ibid. 


(G5 So ſome authors affirm, and add, that ſhe ſaw, with the i | 


moſt conſtancy, her huſband, and ſeven of her ſous, cruelly butcher- 
ed by the tyrant, becauſe they would not turn Mohammedans ; and 
that ſhe herſelf died ſoon after (15): but Laonicus affirms, that ſhe 
found means, before the Turk; fleet appeared on their coaſts, to 
make her eſcape to Mamia (16) ; but what the author means by 


that word, whether ſome place of ſafety, or ſome relation or 
Another author affirms David to 


friend, is not poſſible to gueſ-. 


have been killed by a blow, which Mohammed * him with his 
doubled an (17). 


17 14 ) Suk Monemb. Spandugin. 8 & al. (16 ) Lit. 
(17) Phrans. lib. iii c. 2. | 
Vol. XVII. 4 T CHAP. 
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CHAP XI. 


The antient ſtate and hiffory of Spain, 10 the expulſion 
ef the Carthaginians by the Romans, and briefly con- 
' tinued to the deſcent of the Northern | nations. ; 


8 BOT. J. 

Deſcription of Spain. 
s the only land contiguous to Spain was Gaul, from 
whence it was ſeparated on the N. by the Pyrenees, 


we may conſider it as a peninſula. On the other 
ſides we find it ſurrounded by the Mediterranean, 


the Sinus Gaditanus or bay of Cadiz, the Fretum Herculeum 
or ſtreigh's of Gibraltar, the weſtern ocean, and ſea of Can- 
tabria. It muſt have extended, from E. to W. near thirteen 
degrees, ſince Liſbon is ꝙo. 30 W. of London, and cape de 


Bauger in Catalonia 30. 15. E. of that city; and from N. 


to S. about 99. 40. ſince cape de Ortegal, the northern ex- 


tremity of modern Spain, is in 44. 10. N. lat. and the 


ſouthermoſt point of Tariffa in 359. 50. N. lat. According 


to this determination, antierit Spazn, including Lufitania or 


Portugal, was about five hundred and ninety-four miles long, 


Names of 
Spain 6 


 Cuvuves, &c. 


and five hundred and eighty broad. As the natural limits of | 
antient and modern Spain are the ſame, they may be looked 
upon intirely as the ſame regio. Some modern geographers 
have aftigned this kingdom too large an extent, as our readers 
will find by conſulting them “. 1 OST 
THe generality of the Greek writers call Spain lei Ibe- | 
ria, either from a colony of [bertans, a people bordering up- 


on mount Caucaſus, planted there, or from the berus, the 


Fbro gt the moderns, one of the moſt noted rivers of this 
country. However, the antients, who lived before Polybius, 


by Ileria underſtood only that part of Spain extending from 


the Pyrenees to Calpe, or the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and ter- 


Sr B. I. iii. Pu ix. nat hift, l. iii. c. 1, Prot. geogr. i. ii e. 
4. Vid. & CuAIsTo FHR CELLAR, in geogr. ant. | ii. c. 1. ſub 
init. Joan. Luv rs philoſ. profeſſ. introd. ad geograph. nov. & vet. 
c. 6. p. 50, 51. Traject. ad Rhen. 1692. Moxven, Mor r, 
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minated by the Mediterranean; the other part being unknown 
to, and conſequently going under no name amongſt, the 
Greeks and Romans, As the Iberus was by far the moſt con- 
. fiderable river of this tract, it might have received the deno - 
mination of [beria from thence, as Egypt, according to ſome, 
did its name from the Nile, which Homer intimates to have 
been called Zgyptus. But, notwithſtanding what is here ad- 
vanced, we apprehend, that the true and proper Iberia was 
originally only that part of Spain, called Celtiberia, from a 
body of Celts ſettling in it, bounded by the [berus, the Py- 
renees, and the Mediterranean ; which if we admit, it is no 
wonder that the Phenicians gave it the name of Iberia. For 
the Hebrew Ay Eber, as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, or 
Phenician y Ebra or Ibra, in the ſingular number, ſig- 
. nifies a paſſage, aud in the plural bounds or limits. The Phe- 
nicians, therefore, might either have called the moſt conſide- 
, Table river of this tract, and one of its boundaries, Eber, 
Iber, Ebra, &c. and from thence ſty led the inhabitants of it 
Aberians ; or have denominated the tract itſelf Iberia, 
from its ſituation, it having been generally conſidered by 
. them as one of the remoteſt regions, or weſtern limit, of 
the earth. Be that as it will, we can by no means think 
it probable, that any part of Spain was called Iberia, 
from a colony of [berians ſettled there, ſince hiſtory does 
not in the leaſt countenance ſuch a notion. Fe/fus Avienus 
places the Iberi upon the coaſt of the Atlantic ocean, to the 
weſt of the Iberus, a. little river between the Bætis and 
the Anas, the Rio Tints, or Rio de Azeche of the mo- 
derns. But his authority, with regard to the ſituation of the 
moſt antient [ber:, muſt give way to that of Polybus b. 
Ir appears from Bechart and others, that the Phœnicians I. vente 
called Spain, at leaſt that part of it known to them, -“! d. 
Sphanija, or Spanij a, from dv Shaphan, or Span, a rabbet, a. Lil, 
becauſe it abounded with thute animals. In ſupport of this no: 3 
tion it may be obſerved, that inmanymanulcripts of Curtius, 7 JE 
tin, Capella, Apoleins, Julius Capitolinus, Athengus, &c. lor 
 Hiſpanis is found Span ia, as we learn from Caſaubon and Sæt- 
 mefius. From the Ra nician Sdunija, the Romans deduce 


d Cuntsrorn, CrLan. ubi ſup. ces. lib ii. HomgR. apud 
Bochart. in Chan. 1. i. c. 35. ut & iple Bocyarr. ibid. Vat. 
SCHINDLER, lex. pentaglot in voc, DIP CLAUDIA. in Stilic 
Sr B. |. iii p. 169. & Pos box apud Strabon. ibid. Pure 
STRAT. in vit. Apollon. Tyan, I. ii. c. 14. PIN V. o:ymp m. lub 
fin. & ſcholiaſt. Pind. in joc. PLix. nat hit i. in c. 7, Fee 
TUS AvIEN. in or maritim. | 
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their Spania or Hiſpania 3; which appellation, as well as Je- 
ria, in common with the Greeks, they applied to the whole 
continent of Spain. That this country, or at leaſt a confi- 
derable part of it, produced rabbets in vaſt abundance, may 
be evinced from the concurrent teſtimony of Varro, Strabs, 
Pliny, Ælian, and many other writers of good authority; 
but, that the Saphzn of the Phæniciaus anſwered to the rab- 
bet, can by no means be allowed. However, as the former, 
11 many particulars, bore a near reſemblance to the latter, 


the Phænicians, at their fiſt arrival in Spain, might take 
them to be the ſame animal, and from thence impoſe upon 


this country a name, which has ever ſince prevailed. The 
ancients ſometimes, from its fituation; denominated Spain 


dicewiſe Heſperia, and Heſperia Ultima; but theſe, and other 


po-tical appellations, as being applied to other countries, de- 
ſcrve little or no regard e. 


As Spain, before the Carthaginians made any conqueſts 


diviſions of there, was inhabited by many cantons, governed by their 


Spain. 


own reguli, and independent on one another, it muſt have 
been originally divided into various petty kingdoms, the pre- 
ciſe number of which it is impoſſible for us at this day to de- 


termine. What number of provinces the Carthaginians di- 
vided that part of Spain ſubject to them into, for want of ſuf- 


ficient light from antient hiſtory, we muſt likewiſe own our- 
ſelves incapable of aſcertaining. As for the Romans, the 


_ tuſt diviſion they made of Spain, or rather that part of it they 
had reduced, was into Hiſpania Oiterior and Hiſpania Ulte- 


r/cr ; and this, according to Livy, took place immediately 


after the concluſion of the ſecond Punic war. However, for 
ſome political reaſons, they thought proper to unite theſe two 


provinces, in the beginning of the Macedonian war; and 
again disjoined them in the conſulate of Q, Ælius Pætus and 
H. Junius Pennus. This laſt diſpoſition of Spain remained 
till the reign of Auguſtus, who altered it, by dividing Hi 


c Rom. c xv. ver. 24, 28. TuZOr HTL. ad Autolyc. I. ii. Eu- 
s in chronic. p 13. Er Ir RAA. in hæreſ. Ix vi. ſect. 83. 


Pax. de Hadrian. Scholiaft. vet. IuvE NAL in ſat. xiv. Ar nEN. 
deipnoſoph. I. viii. ſub init. S4 LM AS. & CASA UR. apud Bochart. 
in Chan. I. i. c. 35. ut & ipſe Bocn AAT. ibid. Varro de re ruſ- 

tic. I. iii c. 12, STRAB. I. in. p. 144, 168. PL ix. nat. hiſt. I. iii. 
. 5. & l. viii. c. 29, 58. ELI AN. de animal. I. xiii- c. 15. Ga- 
LEN. de aliment. |. iii. SH a w's phyſical obſervations, &c. in Syr. 


Phœnic. & p. 376. Presr. ALPIN. hiſt. nat. Egypt. par. i. c. 


20. p. 80. & h iv. c. 9. Hos. |. i. od. 36. & CELLas. ubi 
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pania Ulterior into two provinces, viz. Provincia Bætica 
and Luffan's, and affixing the name of Provincia Tarra- 


 conenſis Þ Hiſpania Citerior. In ſome of the ſucceeding reigns 


we find Hiſpania Ulterior and Hiſpania Citerior again men- 
tioned z notwithſtanding which, that the diviſion introduced 
by Auguſtus continued as long as the Romans had any 
footing in Spain, appears extremely probable, both from the 
antient geographers, and many antique inſcriptions exhibited 
by Gruter and Reinefius. Upon this plan, therefore, we ſhall 
here beg leave to give our readers a geographical deſcription 
of antient Spain d. 
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Tae limits of (A) Luſitania not having been always the Limits ad 
ſame, we cannot take upon us to define them. That it ex- extent of 
tended from the Tagus to the Cantabrian ocean, or at leaſt the Luſitania. 


,, . th. SE 2. 


—_— 


A. 


name from g Luz an a/mond, becauſe it produced vaſt quanti- 
4 ties of that fruit, as he proves from various authors. But we 
4 think, unleſs our readers ſhall take it to be of Celtic original, it 
C ouzht to be deduced from 1y9 and „JH or xy) Luz and Tani or 
ji Tana, an almond and fig ; for that Laſitania produced both thoſe 
: Kinds of fruit, Bocbart clearly evinces in the place referred to It 
. is plain, therefore, from hence, that the word Lufftania is not of 
My Roman extraction 1), 
2 (1) Bacha't, Chan lib. 5. c 15. Pol. Schind. lex. pentaglit. in 
| 72 4/3-1h( | | | 


Q_ AQ. © 


Promontorium Celticum, is intimated by Strabo. That part of 


it ſituated betwixt the Aras and the Tagus went by the name 


of Celtica, or the country of the Celts, as has been obſerved 
by Iſaac Voſſius. After Auguſtus had made the diſpoſition of 
Spain above-mentioned, the Anas bounded Luſitania on the 
fouth; and the Durius, or Douro of the moderns, on the 
north ; ſo that the whole tract lying betwixt the Durius and 
the Cantabrian ocean was annexed to the Provincia Tarraco- 
nenſis, The interior limits of Luſitania, upon the frontiers 
of the Vettones and Carpettani, are fixed differently by diffe- 


rent authors; which, as Cellarius intimates, may have been 


owing to a miſtake adopted by ſome of thoſe authors, viz. 


that the province of Luſitania correſponded exactly with the 


Por rz. & Liv. paſſ. Cie. pro Fonteio, c. 3. & pro lege 
Manil, c. 12. STRAB. in extrem. par. geograph. Dio, |. lii. 
p. 503. Powron. MeL. l. i. c. 6. Sol ix. c. 23. Tacir an. 
iv. c. 13, Prix. |. iii. c. 1. STEPn. BrzanrT. de urb. et Luc. 


Hot sr Ex. in loc. Gevr. inſcript. xiii. p. 31. et alib. Reines. 


inſcript. claſ. ii. n. 13. &alid. Vid. et CE LLA x. ubi ſup. 


(A) Bechart favs, that the country called Luſitania derived its 


country 


 Oliipo. 


 Gxvr, inſcript p. 383. n. 7. & CELLAR, ubi ſup. 
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country of the Luſitani ; whereas, according to Pliny, not 
only the Lufitani, but the Celtici, Turduli, Vettones, &c. 
were ſeated in that province. The Luſitani poſſeſſed the diſ- 
trict bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, and ftretching itſelf 


from the mouth of the Anas to the Promontorium Sacrum, now 
| known by the name of Cape St. Vincent. As for the Celtici, 


whoſe true name was Mirobrigenſes, according to Pliny, their 
ſituation may be collected from what has already been ob- 
ſerved. Some of the antient geographers make the Turduli 


and Turdetani one nation, particularly Ptelemy and Strabo ; 
though they ſeem to have been conſidered in a different light 


by Polybius. Be that as it will, the Turdetani were undoubt- 
edly a powerful people, ſince they occupied a conſiderable 
part both of Lufitania and Bætica, as appears from Strabo. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the Vettones, who ſpread themſelves 


over a large tract, terminated on the north by the Darius, 
and on the ſouth by the Tagus. However, as the antients 


differ with regard to the extent of territory every one of thoſe 


nations or cantons poſſeſſed, it is probable, that their frontiers 
were not always the ſame. Some authors aſſert Vettonia, or 
the country of the Vettones, to have been a province diſtinct 


from Luſitania, and limited on the ſouth by the Anas ; and 
this notion ſeems to be countenanced by an inſcription in e 


Gruter. Tue principal cities of this province are the fol- 


lowine : 


Olijips, or Oliſippo, called at preſent by the E noliſh, L 


bon, and, by the Portugueſe, Liſboa. It ſtands at the mouth 


of the Tagus, and was corruptly named, by ſome of the an- 


_ tients, Uly/ippo ; from whence ſonie have imagined, that it 


was built by Ulyſſes, in his return home from the Trojan war. 


But this notion ought to be looked upon as a mere fiction, 


deſtitute of the leaſt ſhadow of hiftorical proof to ſupport it. 
We cannot, therefore, but believe, that Oliſipo, or Oliſippo, 
which, from Pliny, the Itinerary, and Gruter, appears to 


have been the genuine proper name of this city, was original- 


Iv formed from the two Phenician words y xy alis 
ul ho, or olis ippo, the pleaſant bay. For, that the antient 
Olifipa was ſeated on a bay, we learn from Mela; and that 
the bay, on which Liſbon ſtands, is extremely pleaſant, al! 
the moderns allow. Oli/ips, or Liſbon, the capital of the 


„Sn. 1 iii, p. 95, 105, & alib. Isaac Voss ius in Pom 


pon. Mel. Prix ubi ſup. Pol vB. ubi ſup. Pau ENT. paſſion. 


Eulal ver. 186. PrrRx. dE Marc, Marcæ Hiſpanic, I. ii. c. 2. 
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a preſent kingdoms of Portugal and Algarve, is in 39. 10. N. 


lat. and 9. 30. W. of London f. 

Talabrica, or Talabriga, a city ſeated upon the V acus, Talabrica. 
mentioned by Pliny, Anteninus, and Appian. The citizens 
of Talabriga, from their frequent violations of treaties con- 
cluded between them and the Romans, ſeem to have had an 
uncommon averſion to that people ; which is the principal 
thing we find related of them *®. 

Langobriga (B), a town ſituated between the Vacus and Langobri- 
the Durius, not tar from the ſea-coaft. As both Pliny and ga- 
Antoninus take particular notice of it, it muſt have been a 
place of ſome repute h. 

Ara Dutta, or, according to Reineſius, Ara Traducta, a Ara DuQa 


Roman town, ſtanding to the W. of Langobriga. Our read- 


ers will find it in Ptolemy s lift of the towns appertaining to 
Luſitania '. 

Eminium, a city of this province, mentioned by Pliny and Aminium 
Ptolemy, near the northern bank of the Munda, a little to the 
S. of Talabriga x. 

Contmbrica, a city ſeated on the oppoſite bank of the Maun- Conimbri- 


da. Out of the ruins of this place has ariſen the modern ca. 


Coimbra, one of the fineſt towns in Portugal, and celebrated 
all over the learned world, for the famous univerſity which 
has ſo long flouriſhed there . 

Arabriga, Sellium, and Concordia, betwixt Conimbrica and Arabriga, 
the Tagus, ſeem to have been places of ſome note, though Sellium, 
we have ſcarce any particulars relating to them handed down 24 Con- 
to us by the antient e W. cordia. 


f SOLIN. c. 23, GruT. inſcript. p 252. num. 5. PII. I. iv. c. 
22. CEII AR. ubi ſup. p. 56. Pou rox. ME LA & Mezca rox 


apud Bochart. ubi ſup. ut & ipſe Bochart ibid. * AnTONMIN. 
itinerar. PL IV. I. iii Ar PIA. in bell. Hiſp. h PLin. & An- 
TONIN. ubi ſup. | PTOL, geograph. I. ii. c. 5. Two. Reins. 
apud CELLAR. ubi ſup. Kk Prin. & Prot. ubi ſup Prix. 


ubi ſup. Laux. Ax Dx. Rrskxp in antiquit, Luſitan. I. iv. 


n PTOL. een. ubi ſup. 


| (B) The word Bries or Briga, in the old Spaniſb language, ſig- 
nified a city, as we learn from Reſendius. Therefore Cetobriga, 
Arabriga, Langobriga, Meidobriga, &c. are equivalent to the city 
of Ceto, the city of Ara, the city of Lango, the city of Meido, Sc. 
Hence, probably, came the words Brigantes, Brigantii, Brigæcum, 
Brigebanna, &c. all which are evidently of Celtic extraction (2). 


(2) Laur. Andr. Reſend. in antiquitat, Lin. J. iv. in Ce- 
tobriga. 


Colli ppo, 


Shen 


C 
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Collippe, a Reman municipium, between the Munda and 


the Tagus, upon the coaſt of the Atlantic acean. We find 


this town named, by an inſcription in Gruter, CoLLiPRo ; 


but, that the x there was originally a , appears from the beſt 


manuſcripts of Pliny, as well as another inſcription. Not 
far from this city, in a ſouth-weſtern direction, ſtood Eburo- 
britium, or, as, in our opinion, it ought to have been written, 
Eburobriga. As the ſtones, that preſerved the above-men- 
tioned inſcriptions, were in the neighbourhood of Liria, ſome 
believe, that the ruins of the ancient Collzppe are to be ſought 
— | 
Scalabis, or Scalabiſcus, as ſome think it called by Ptolemy, 


has been conſidered by Cellarius as the fifth Roman colony of 


Luſitania, ſurnamed Preſidium Fulium. The Spaniſh wri- 
ters almoſt unanimouſly agree, that the ſpot, on which this 


_ town ſtood, is at preſent occupied by Santerien, a Portugueſe 


Aritium 
Prætori- 


town about forty miles N. E. of Liſbon ; though the Scala- 

biſcus of Ptolemy had a ſituation aſſigned it to the N. of the 
unda o. | SD 

' Aritium Prætorium and Hierabriga, in the neighbourhood 

of $clabis, are mentioned by the Itinerary. The former 


place ſtood thirty- eight Roman miles from Oliſipo and the 


latter thirty 7. 


Norba Cæſaria, a town of repute during the government 
of the Romans in Spain, en the ſouthern bank of the Tagus, 
near the famous ſtone bridge built over that river and dedica- 


ted to Trajan. Pliny calls the inhabitants of this city Colo- 


nia Norbenfis. Some Spaniſh authors believe Norba Czſaria 


to have been contiguous to Trajan's bridge. But other wri- 


ters of that nation, well verſed in the antiquities of their 
country, maintain the contrary. The latter, in ſupport of 


their opinion, affirm the city of Alcantara, ſeated on the ſpot 
adjoining to the noble ſtructure above-mentioned, to have 


been built by the Saracent; but the former think it may 
have ariten out of the ruins of the antient Nora. Pliny and 


Ptolemy ſeem to favour the ſentiment of thoſe who place 


Norba at ſome diſtance from the bridge; ſince they make | 


that town, or, which is the ſame thing, the Colonia Norbenfis, 
to have been ſituated in a territory to the ſouth of the Tagus. 


Be that as it will, we are informed by an ancient Roman in- 
ſeription in Gruter, that the Roman municipia of Luſitania, 
by ſums raiſed amongſt themſelves, finiſhed the aforeſaid 
ne | | | | 


„ Prix. Prol. & REsBnD. ubi ſup. GBV r. inſcript. p. 323. 
X p. 1:55. © Prin. Prot. ResBxp. & CERITLAR. ubi ſup. 
* AxTowin, itinerar. abi ſap, 5 | 
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bridge, in the reign of the emperor Trajan. The names of 
theſe municipia, or rather their inhabitants, have been pre- 
ſerved by a ſtone, belonging formerly either to the bridge or 
the town of Norba, viz. Icadita, Lancia Oppidana, Arabri- 
ga, Mirobriga, Lancia Tranſcudana, Colarnum, Meidubriga, 
Interamnia, &c. Some, if not all, of theſe municipia un- 
doubtedly made a conſiderable figure, though we are ſupplied 
with very few particulars relating to them by the antient geo- 
graphers and hiſtorians 4. 
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Bletiſa was ſituated near ſome of the above-mentioned mu- Bletiſa 


nicipia, on the ſouthern bank of the Durius, as may be in- 
ferred from an inſcription in Gruter. The modern name of 
PBletiſa is Ledeſma, according to Mariana, who ſuppoſes the 
ancient and modern cities, going by thoſe names, to have been 


the ſame. As to any farther particulars of this place, we are 


intirely in the dark *. 


5 


Salmantica, called at this day Salamanca, was in the neigh- Salman- 
| bourhood of Bletiſa, as appears from the above-mentioned tica. 


Inſcription. It is at preſent famous all over the world, on 
account of the flourithing univerſity founded there, which, 
for ſeveral ages, has been deemed the principal ſeat of litera- 
ture in Spain'. | 


Auguſta Emerita, the capital of this province in the Roman Auguſta 
times, upon the Anas, was built by a body of ſuperannuated Emerita. 8 


ſoldiers, to whom Auguſtus aſſigned a diſtrict in Luſitania; 
from whence this city deduced its name. This colony we 
find frequently mentioned by ancient Roman coins and inſcrip- 
tions. Emerita at firſt appertained to the Turduli, accord- 
ing to Strabo; though afterwards it was ranked amongſt the 
towns of the Vettones, as we learn from Prudentius. This 
may be eaſily accounted for, if we conſider, that the YVettones, 
in proceſs of time becoming more powerful than the Turduli, 
at length made themſelves maſters of their country. Our 
readers will find a more minute account of this city and co- 
lony in the authors here referred to *. 

Ebora, called, by the Romans, Liberalitas Julia, was ſea— 
ted between the Tagus and ihe Anas, though it approached 
nearer the latter than the former river. The ſame ſpot is at 


Ebora. 


1 Prix. Proll. RrESsEN D. ubi ſup. Nox ius & Vassevs, apud 
Cellar. ubi ſup. p. 58. Gar. inſcript. p. 162.  Grvr. 
inſeript. p. 199. num. 2. Marian. I. vii. c. 4. CELLAR. 
ubi ſup. Proll. & GUTER. ubi ſup. SrRAE. ubi ſup. 
Dro, 1. li. p. 114. Num. Auguit. & Num: Tiber. apud 
Cellar. ubi ſup. p. 60. PRUb ENT. ubi ſup. Lupovyic. Nos. 


Ty 
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Salacia. 


Pax Julia. 
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preſent occupied by Evora, where there has long flouriſhed 
a famous univerſity, This town was a Latin municipium, 
as appears from ſeveral antient coins and inſcriptions F. 
| Salacia, the Alacer do Sal of the moderns, ſtood ſome 
miles to the W. of Ebora. From ſome ancient inſcriptions 
in Gruter it may be inferred, that this place was a Roman 
municipium . | e 
Pax Julia, the Beja of the moderns, a city in the ſouth- 
ern part of the province, ſtood near the frontiers of the Tur- 
detani, if it did not actually belong to that nation. It is 
taken notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. Near 
this place a vaſt number of Roman coins and inſcriptions have 
been found within theſe few years. All the remaining tract 
to the ſouth of this city, limited on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth, 
by the Anas, the Atlantic ocean, and bay of Gades, from its 
toure, was called Cuneus by Pomponius Mela and Strabo. 


Myriilis, Balſa, Offonaba, and other places of this tract, de- 


ſerve not any great regard. However, it may not be impro- 
per to obſerve, that, according to Reſendius, Mortola, or 
Mertolo, a modern town upon the Anas, and Tanilla, or 
Tavira, a conſiderable city of Algarve, anſwer to the ancient 
Myrtilis and Balſa. As for Offenata, if we will believe the 
ſame author, it has for a long time lain in ruins, though ſome 


footſteps of it are ſtill remaining, particularly in the walls of 


Faro, another town of Algrave upon the ſca-coaſt. The La- 


cobriga of Mela ſtood under the Premontorium Sacrum, known 


in theſe times by the name of Cape St. Vincent, upon a ſpot _ 


occupied at preſent by a village called Lagoa by the Portugueſe, 
near the cicy of Lagos, where ſome remains of it are ftill to 
be fcen v. „ | Ds : 

As the other towns of Luſitania, whoſe names only have 
been handed down to us by the ancient geographers, were ei- 


ther inſigniſicant and obſcure, or almoſt all traces of them 


P c mono- 


o 4 C4 * f 


Luſitania. 


have been loft, our readers will not expect any account or de— 
ſcription of them. Neither is it reaſonable in a work of this 
natuic, to take any notice of what merits not the leaſt at- 
tentiem w. e 

Ir chief promontories of Luſttania were the Promonto- 
rinm Scrum, Proemoitterium Barbarium, and the Promontos 


+ Prin, ubi ſup Gar. inſcript. p. 489. num. 9. Nun. 
var Auguſt. apud Cellar. ubi lup. P. 62. t PLIN, ubi ſup. 
& aſib Gar. infcript. p. 13. num 16. u PLin. Pror. 
AxTONIN. ubi ſup. Pom MEL, & STrAs. ubi ſup, Lavus. 
Aupο˙ô. Rei. in antiquit, Lufitan, & GRV r, in inſcript. paſſ. 
Pi IR. Pro. &c. 
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rium Magnum, or Olifipanenſe ; to which ſome add a fourth, 
called, by Pliny, Cuneus. The Promontorium Sacrum, or 
Cape St. Vincent, ſormed an angle projecting into the bay 
of Gades and the Atlantic ocean, which was termed the weſ- 
tern extremity of the world by Strabo. The Promontorium 
Barbarium, at preſent Cape Spichel, lay at the ſouth of 
Olifpo, though not very diſtant from the mouth of the Tagus. 

Fhe Promontorium Magnum, or Oliſiponenſe, ſty led, by ſome 
of the moderns, Cape de Rocca Sintra, projected into the 
Atlantic ocean near Oliſipo, and was made by Pliny the com- 
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mon boundary of Earth, Sea, and Heaven. As for Pliny's 


Cuneus, it is ſuppoſed to be the promontory at this day 
known by the name of Cape St. Mary, by Cellarius * 

Tus principal ports of this province were thoſe of Olif po, 
at preſent Liſbon, and Hannibal. The ſituation of the for- 
mer is ſo well known, as not to admit of a diſpute; but that 
of the latter cannot be fo eaſily aſcertained. Mela, upon 


| whoſe authority it intirely depends, places it near the Pro- 


montorium Sacrum; which is all that we can ſay of it. The 
only iſland taken notice of by the antients on the coaſt of Lu- 
ſitania, is the Londobris of Ptolemy, the Barlenga or Barlinges 
of the moderns 9. 
Tut Mons Herminius of Hirtius, the modern Arminno, 
ſeems to have been the only mountain of note in this country, 
of which we have nothing farther to ſay, than that, accord- 


Ports and 
i/lands. 


Mountai ns 


ing to Cellarius, Medebriga or Meidebriga, . at the foot 


of it. *. 

Tre moſt oalcbeated rivers of Luſatania were the Anas, 
the Tagus, and the Durius. The Anas is called at preſent 
the Guadiana, the Tagus the Tajo, and the Durius the Douro. 
To theſe may be added the Munda, which now goes under 


Rivers. 


the name of the Mondego; and the Vacus, now called the 


Yoga. They all flow from E. to W. and empty themſelves 
into the Atlantic ocean ?. 

WE ſhall here only mention two of the natural curioſities 
of Luſitania : 1. The lead-mine near Meidaobriga, from 


Curiofiiigs 


whence Pliny Scans the inhabitants of that place Plum- 
barii ; which ſtill exiſts. 2. The golden ſand, or ſmall par- 


ticles of gold mixed with the ſand, of the Tagus. This we 
find atteſted by Pomponius Mela, Ovid, Pliny, Silius Italicus, 
Nc. and the truth of it [cums confirmed by Neſendius. For 


1 iii. PL In. l. iv. c 22. & alib & Harpvuin.! in loc. 
Prot. l. ii c 5. CI IL AR. ubi ſup. . 
Af? > 0A * CEL LAN. ubi ſup f bo, 6 «Prout. 
aki ſup. CELLAR. ub: fup. p. 54,5 
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that famous antiquary aſſures us, that ſome of theſe golden 
particles were found intermixed with the ſand of the Tagus 
in his time; that the laws of Portugal would not permit 
people to throw up the interior ſand on the banks of the Ta- 
gus, with which theſe particles are ſuppoſed to be incorporat- 
ed, leſt the neighbouring fruitful fields ſhould be thereby 
damaged; and that the kings of Portugal have a ſceptre 
of the Tagan gold, than which no purer is to be found in the 
world b. 
Beetica Tut ſecond province of Hiſpania Ulterior, or further 
d:ſcribed, Spain, was Betica, ſo called from the famed river Betis, 
ſince Tarteſſus, and now Guadalguiver, or the great river. 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weſt or Luſitanic 
fide ; it was bounded on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and 
the Sinus Gaditanus, or gulph of Cadix; and on the north by 
the Cantabric ſea, now the ſea of Biſcay. As to its limits to- 
wards the north-eaſt, or province of Tarraco, they cannot be 
ſo well fixed, becauſe they are rightly ſuppoſed to have been 
in a conſtant fluctuation, as each petty monarch had an op- 
portunity to encroach upon his neighbour. Hence antient 
authors place thoſe on the ſea-coaft differently, viz. Ptolemy 
at Baræa e; Pliny ſomewhat higher at Murgis d; though 
both ſituated on the Sinus Virgitanus, a little below new 
Carthage. The ſame may be ſaid of the inland ones, which 
are likewiſe differently placed, either higher or lower from 
the province of Tarraco, as may be ſeen by the authors 
above-quoted. The Betis above-mentioned divided this 
province into two parts; on the one ſide of which, towards the 
Anas,were ſituate the Turdetani (A), from whence the country 
- | | was 
bPomron. MEL. I. iii. c. 1, Ovip. met. I. ii. PL I x. I. iv. c. 
22. & I. XXI. e. 4. Sit. Ir. I. i. ver. 234. - Prot. &- 
C=:Liar. ubi ſup Lavs. Ax R. RE SEND. in antiquit. Luſitan. 
I. ii. Univ. hiſt. I. fi. c. 4. 4 Hitt, I. iii. c. 1, Vide CZ I- 
LAN. 1, ii. c. 2. ſect. 1. GE Run. 85 


(A Some add, after Polybius, the Turduli, as different from them. 
We have already ſpoken of both. They were (1) ſituate on the 
ſame ſide of the Bætis, but higher up: but as that author rather 
diſtinguiſhes them only with regard to their ſituation ; and Ptolemy 
ſeems to intimate, that they were but one people (2); we fee no 
reaſon for making two of them, any farther than the diſtinction of 
higher and lower will go; eſpecially as Strabo makes the two 
names to be indifferently given to them 3); and theſe are by 


(1) Lie Gerundenſ garalip. l. I. Iz) Lib. ii. (3) Lib. iti. 
| ſome 


2 W 3** 


ſome authors (4) affirmed to have been the antienteſt peop le in all 


led, from the latter, the Baſtetanian mountains. Mention is made 


and by others in that of Tarraco They were moſt likely ſeated 


ſequel, and called from him Conteſtani; as well as a city called 
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was called Turdetania, but better known by the name of Beeturis, Is inbabi- 
On the other fide were ſituate the Ba/tulr, Baſtitani, and Conte- tants. 
ſtani, along the Mediterranean coaſts. The reader will find, under 

the next note, all that can be found concerning thoſe people 

(B). We forbear mentioning a great number of others, of 

which we know little more than the names. The reader 

may ſee them in Cellarius above-mentioned, and, if he cares 

to depend upon the Spaniſh authors for other ſituation, 

Cities, and their particulars, he may conſult thoſe we have 

lately quoted both in the text and margin. 

We come now to ſpeak of the Raman colonies in this pro- men — 
vince; and of theſe we ſhall, for brevity's ſake, ſingle out niet. | 
only ſome of the moſt celebrated ones; vi. that of the Ac- | 
citani, ſituate between the Baſtuli and Baſtitani, along the 'q 


ſame ſhore. We find it mentioned by Pliny e, and by ſome 


antient inſcriptions, under the name of CaLonia Juria 
GEMELLA ACCITANA«, whoſe citizens were called Ge- 
mellenſes, becauſe that colony was made up of two legions, viz, 


Hiſt. I. fi. c. 3. 4Grvr. p. 271. n. 6. 


(B) Of the firſt of theſe we have already ſpoken. The Bafulz, 
ſuppoſed to be of Pherician or Libyan extract, extended from the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, along the Mediterranean coaſt, till, driven 
from thence by the Moors, they fled into the monntainous part 
of Galicia, which they then called by their name Baſtulia. The 
Baſcetani or Baſtitani were ſeated higher up on the ſame coaſts. 
The territories of both theſe made what ſince became the kingdom 
of Granada, in which there is a ridge of very high mountains, cal- 


alſo of their capital called Bafatina, a place of ſuch itrength, that 
king Ferdinand was fix months a beſieging it, before he could take 
it from the Moors (5). | | ; . 

The Conteſtani are by ſome placed in this province of Bætica. 


between both. They are ſaid by Ptolemy 6) to have been ſettled 
there by Te/a one of their kings, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the 


Conflantinum 7); but that king, tho* mentioned allo by Maxetho, 
is generally ranked among the dubious, if not fabulous. 


(4) Vid Veh. 1 5 de reg Hilp. Ser und Garigai. Ant- 
gued. & al. (5) Bulgar commentar. Serdin. Comec. de geft. F. 
Linen. (6) Ubi p. Vid. & Taraph, ſub en. 1424. (7) 44. 
ibid. 
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the third and fixth, as appears by thoſe inſcriptions . It is 


| ſuppoſed to be the preſent city of Guadiz in Granada, an an- 


tient epiſcopal ſce, formerly called the Accitanus, from Acct, 
the name of that city (C). Thoſe of Gades, Corduba, Alttgi, 


and Hiſpal, were famed for their courts of judicature. The 
other four, whoſe ſituation is leſs known, together with their 


other municipal and free cities, in a much greater number 
than in any of the other two provinces, the reader may ſee 
in the author above-mentioned ?; all which confirm what 
Pliny ſays of this *, that it excelled them by far; for ſo it did 
in richneſs, extent, number of cities and harbours, fertility 
of its ſoil, commodious ſituation for traffic, and' many other 
particulars : and this may be one great reaſon why the 
Romans cultivated and encouraged it more than they did 
the reſt, 

How few of thoſe antient cities this province had before 
the coming in of the Romans, is not difficult to gueſs, if we 
only conſult the beſt antient authors with any tolerable at- 
tention ; though if we were to truſt to the Spaniſh writers, it 
muſt have not only abounded with them, but they muſt like- 
wiſe have been vaſtly large, populous, and opulent, even be- 
fore the coming of the Brians, Phenicians, and other 
nations, of whom we ſhall give an account in the ſequel. 
And yet theſe are affirmed by the ſame authors, eſpecially the 
Tyrians, to have built ſome freſh conſiderable ones, every 


one in the places where they ſettled themſelves ; for all which 
we have no better grounds, than for that of Ulyf ippo and its 


pretended founder, of which we ſpoke under the firſt article 
of this chapter: but when we come to examine things more 
cloſely, we find no ſuch traces of this boaſted number of ci- 
ties. On the contrary it is plain, when the Turdetani had, at 
the inftigation of Hannibal, aſſiſted the brave Saguntines their 
neizhbours againſt the Raman, we read but of one city they 
had, the naine of which i is not ſo much as recorded (D); and 


e See CELILAR Is, lib. ii. c. 1. ſect 3. Ubi f ſup ſect. 2, & 
ſeq. S Lib. ili. c. 1. De his vid. Gepuxp. Tarars. 
ae VasSEUM, & al. | | . 


(© The Spaniard, pretend, that Torguatus, à diſcip e of James 
the apoftle, was by him appointed the fir biſhop of it (8. . 

(D) This the Spaniards think to have been called Twrwel, ſituate 
near the ipring- - head of the river Thu ins or Durias, and to wich 
they have g given the antient name of urdeia. 


” A * _ 
\ 4 if 3. £ 44/9271. 4 28 
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Which theſe cauſed to be razed, and the inhabitants to be ſold 
for ſlaves h, as a determent to others from lending their aſ- 


ſiſtance to any, whom they thought proper to war againſt. 


Ptolemy mentions but one ſea- port town on the coaſt of the 
Baſtitani, viz. that of Oy;xy Urce, ſince Vorgi, in the bay of 


that name, though we find ſome conſiderable ones on thoſe 


coaſts; ſuch as Menobia, Abdera, Portus Magnus, Beria, 
and Murgis, and ſome others. On the iſlands it has like- 
wiſe a conſiderable number, which Pliny, in his Natural 


Hiftery, tells us, in his time amounted to an hundred and 


ſeventy-two. The greateſt part of theſe being, in all ap- 
pearance, and from the Roman names given them, either 


founded or inlarged by that nation, ſuch as thoſe of AH 


Nebriſa, Uzgia, ahd Orippai, on the banks of the Bætis, 
below Hiſpal, we have not time to dwell upon them, but 
ſhall content ourſelves with a ſhort mention of thoſe of the 


greateſt note. Among theſe is the famed city of Hiſpal, Hiſpal. 


now Seville (E) ſituate on the river Betis above-mentioned, 


and the metropolis of this province. It was formerly a great Corduba. 
_ . emporium, by means of that navigable river, which brought 


vaſt number of merchandizes up to this city, and thence quite 
up to orduba. This eity is ſtyled by Pliny Colonia Romu- 
lenfis, and by ſome antient inſcriptions Colonia Romulea. We 
took notice above, that it was one of the four courts of ;udi- 
cature. The next city in rank to Hiſpal is Corduba, now 
Cordoua, no leſs famed for its rich mines, and fertile ſoil, or, 
25 the pott calls it k, aurifera terra, than the other was for 
its trade. It is fituate on tne banks of the ſame river, was 
called a patrician colony, and is ſaid by Szrabo to have been 
the work of Marcellus (F). Tarteſſus was once a famed an- 


tient 


b Livy, I. xxi. c. 6. xxiv. c. 42. i De his vid. CELL AR. ubi 
ſap. k S1. Ir AL. I. iii ver. 401. 


E) Some pretend, that it was founded and named by Hi/pal one 
of their fabulous kings, and the fon of Hercules (H); others, that 
it was ſo called from the falas, or marſh, on which it was founded; 
or rather from the pali, or ſtakes, upon which the foundation of it 
was laid (10). That of Seville, or, as it was antiently written, 
C:vilia, is thought to be only a corruption of Ci vita, Julia. as it is 


called in ſome antient inſcriptions (11). But when or by whom it 


was founded, is not to be eveficd at. 


F) Our author leaves us in the dark which of the Reman generals 


of that name he meant, ſo that the Sfa»/5 writers are much divided 


(Vas. Garib. & a! ſub citar. (10, Paralis. c. 1. | 


(11) I. ibid c. g. 
| | about 
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tient city, pleaſantly ſituate between the two mouths of the 
Betis (G), which made a kind of iſland, called, after the 
name of the city |, Tarteſſida. This antient city is celebra- 
ted by ſome of the Latin poets, as ſituate on the fartheſt verge 
of the weſtern ſnore m; but, for the other particulars of it, 
we muſt refer our reader to the laſt note, as we muſt do, for 
the remainder of the cities of this province, to the authors ſo 
often cited alrealy, and eſpecially to the late and accurate 
Cellarius in the chapter above-quotcd ; and for Gades or Ga- 


dir, now Cadiz, to what we EP ſaid of it in a former 
volume ®, 


1 STRAB ubi ſup. S711. ITA L. ubi ſup. ver. 399. &alib. 
Ovip. metamorph. I. xiv. ver. 416. n Vol. xvi. p. 


554. (A). 


about it. Vaſæus, often quoted, thinks, that it was he who was 
contemporary with Cæſar and Pompey ; becauſe he finds no mention 
made of this city before him (12). But Nenizs thinks it to have 
been of much older date (13), fince the ſame Strabo calls it Coloniam 


primam, or firſt colony which the Romans ſent into this part of Spain. 


And it is mentioned by Siliu: 1talicuws in the ſecond Punic war (14). 
As for the title of Colonia Patricia given to it, it is not only men- 


tioned by Pliny, but by ſome antient inſcriptions i in Gruber, to which 


| wenefer 15); and this is further explained by what Strabo adds, 
that it was from tne beginning inhabited by noble men of the Ro- 


mans, and other nations (26). 


(G Serabo ſayß, hat the Betis formerly ace itſelf into the 


ſea at two different »1:-es C17 ) One of them has been ſince ſtop- 
ped ur. Mela mc tions che city of Carteia in the ſame bay (18), 


 whica, he ſays, ſome farcy 19 have been the ancient Tarteſſus. 


Hence du bersate Civiced in their opinions, whether theſe were 
tw 4e, or the ſame with different names We find no- 


thu > tha: can fatisfy our readers on that head, ancient authors of- 
ten confounding theſe two names a d that of Gades together, as 


the learned Bochart and other: have juſt y obſerved 

As for the fabulous account of its having altered its name from 
Tarteſſus to that of Gade, on account of Hercules's ſetting up his 
two columns there (19), it is rightly rejected. We have given a 
truer account of the foundation of Gade, in a former volume, to 


which we refer, to avoid repetition (29). As for Carteia, a late 


author endeavoured to prove it to be the prolent town of Rocadillo, 
diſtant about four miles from Gibraltar (21; but the point is far 


from being cleared by him, and two dark and prolix for us to dwell 
| longer upon, in a work of this nature. 


i Bid. c. 20. (12) Ibid. c. 19. (14) 8 iii. ver. 
„ (150 P. 400. 016) Lib. ili. 1% Bid. eis De 


fit. orb lib. ji. c. 6. (19) Dion fins Alexandr. Vid. au#. Hiſp. 
ſup. citat & Gerund. paralip l. i. 20) Pol, xvi. b. 554, (A). 
(21) Conduit. diſeorrſe of the fitunt. of Carteia. 


We 
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We come now to ſay ſomething of the famous bays and Bays and. 
ports of this province; the firſt of which, next to Gades ſea pris. 
above-mentioned, is that called Portus Menefteus, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, and Strabs, who doth likewiſe place here the ora- 
cle of that name. The next is that of Beſippo, the country 
of the famed Pomponius Mela, and ſome others, without the 
ſtreights mouth. Calpe, Carteia, Batbeſul, Cilniana, Sal- 

. duba, Suel, and Malaca, within the ſtreight, and on the coaſts 
of the Baſtuli. Menoba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Portus Mag- 
uus, and likewiſe the famed promontory of Charidemus, of - 
which are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and 
placed by them on the Ba/titanian coaſts. Beyond the pro- 
montory laſt mentioned are the cities of Baria or Barea, and 
Murgis, in the Virgitanian bay ; the former of which is 
reckoned by Ptolemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laſt ſea· port 
of the Ba/titani, as we hinted a little higher. Thoſe antient 
authors are, however, neither well agreed, nor eaſily reconci- 
led, about the ſituation, names, and ſome other particulars re- 
Jating to thoſe cities. Thus, tor inſtance, Calpe, which is by 

Strabo ſty led a famed antient Spaniſh ſea-port, Pliny, Plolemy, 
Mela, and others, only call a mountain : whence the learned 
Bochart and Caſaubon have thought, that Calpe, in the former, 
was inſerted, by the miſtake of the tranſcriber, for Carteia, 

eſpecially as no mention is made in the others of any city be- 

ſides it in that bay. But this has been in a great meaſure an- 
ſwered, by ſome learned men, from the inſcription on a me- 

dal, with theſe letters, C. I. CALPE ; that is, as they read it e, 
Colonia Julia Calpe and this they back with a paſſage out of 

N. Damaſcen?; who ſays, that Ofavius overtook Ceſar 

near the city of Calpia, which is the ſame with Culpe ; ſo that 
Strabo's text wants no amendment. Barbeſul, A/ta, and ſome 

others of the ſea- ports above-named, appear likewiſe to have been 
conſiderable colenies, as well as a number of iſland towns, in 
particular that of Munda, where Ceſar overcame the ſons of 
Pompey ; but, as we are obliged to ſtudy brevity, We ſhall re- 
fer the ref to the author laſt- quoted. 
RivRSs of any note there arc not in this province, except 3 
the Bælis, often mentioned already, or, as it is ſometimes gœtis, Or 
written, Bætes and Betis. It hath, according to Thy *, 1, its 
ſpring-head in the Tugten/ an torclt, ſo named by Fend a 


C ea de præſt. numiſm p. 756. Norms cenotaph Piſan, 
p. 107. Ecerpt. Vaiss. apud Cellar. I. ii. e. 1 ſect. 
— OO 
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town mentioned by the Itinerarium of Antoninnus (IH), in the 


province of Tarracon, at the foot of the Oreſpodan mountains. 


Others of leſſer note are the Barbefola near the city or mount 
Calpe above-mentioned, the Saduca which ſeems to have di- 
vided the Baſtuli from the Accitani, and ſome few others not 
worth dwelling upon. Mountains, of a conſiderable length 
and height, this province certainly abounds with. We find, 


ee but ſew mentioned by antient authors. Prolemy 


takes only notice of two, viz. the Mariani and Hipylæ, the 
latter of which were ſcarcely known to any other antient wri- 
ter t. Theſe, as they run along the territories of Hiſpal or 
Seville, were, we are told, called Illipæ; and, as they came 
nearer to Corduba, 8 and Irthoſdadæ © : the former, 
vhich are by Pliny called Ariani (I), run along the famed 


deſert of the ſame name, now known by that of Sierra Mo- 


rena, in the neighbourhood of the city of Caſtulo. The re- 


gion of the Bajlitani was likewiſe full of them, as we hinted 


in a former nete ; and all that nee:'s be added, with relation 
to them all is, that they abounded with metals and minerals of 
ſeveral kinds, particuluily gold, quickſilver, copper, and lead, 


the greatett quantities of which appear, however, to have been 


dug out of thoſe called Mariani, which the Romans improved 
to no ſmall advantage, having every-where their procuratores 


rei metallice, or overſeers of the mines. That of Calpe, 


mentioned a little higher, is neither famed for its height, mines, 


tertility, or on any account but that of its ſituation ; ; and ſo 


no more necd be ſaid of it. 
TRE goodneſs of the foil and air of Spain in general 
is too well known to need any mention here. This province 


„Lie 7T YT! OY betas reb. Hiſp. lib. 
I, ſet. de montib. | | 


2) That author places it in the road between Caftuls and Ma- 

loca, at about thirty-five miles diſtance from the latter. 
I} As theſe mountains are called, by the generality of authors, 
and by one ancient inſcription, by the firſt name; and, by the ſe- 


cod, only by P/:ny and the [tinerarium ; it is ſuppoſed, that the 
M., in theſe, was, by ſome miſtake of the copyiſts, dropped; but, 


whether hey were the ſame, or different, is not of any greatconſe- 


quence to inquire, with 10 little help, and under ſo great an uncer- 


dan 75 


(32) De his vid. Cellar, lib. ii, c. 1. in fins ſeR. 2. 
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was particularly remarkable for it, and we ſhall have oc- 
caſion in the ſequel to give further proofs of it from the healthi- 
neſs and longevity of its inhabitants; and ſo little did they 

know of phyſic, that, if we may believe Pofidonins, they ulcd 
to lay their ſick relations along the public ſtreets and roads, to 
have the advice of ſuch paſſengers as could give it to them. 
He adds, that their very women were ſo robuſt and healthy, 

that they knew not what it was to keep their bed after they 
were delivered; but uſed to go to their ordinary; work, which 
was commonly agriculture, after they had taken pioper care 
of themſelves and the child. Their mountains, as well as 
valleys, afforded them plenty of corn for men, and berley 
for their horſes and cattle, the former of which th ey bred 
from the beginning in great quantities, and menazed wich 
great dexterity both at home and abroad, and efycciaily in 
their warlike expeditions. The milk of their kine was, 
it ſeems, ſo very rich and fine, from the fragrant herbs thy 
fed upon on thoſe h:althy mountains, that it could not be 
uſed either for food or drink, or even, as we are tol.i by 


the above-mentioned author, to make cheeſe with, without 


ſome mixture of water. As for fruits of all kinds, they 
grow there in the greateſt perfection; but tlicſe are topics 
ſo well known to every reader, that we need not dwell 
longer upon them. As for mineral waters, they flow, in the 
greateſt quantity, both hot and cold; and the kingd om of 
Granada is famed for them, and for their medicinal viitucs; 
which need not to be wondered at, conſidering the vaſt ridges 
of mountains that are in it, and the variety of metals and mi- 
nerals they abound with. Some of them riſe ſo hot, as to 
exceed, we are told, even boiling water. The moſt famous 
of the warm kind zre thoſe of Hiſpal, Cordoua, an! Granada; 
to which they attribute the virtue of curing the moſt invete— 
rate, and even the venereal, diſcaſes; which is not altocciher 

improbable, conſidering the quantity of apm and other 
minerals, they are impregnated with, and the great perſpl- 
ration which the heat of the climate gives to its inhabitants, 
There are two others of great fame here, v/z. that called 
Bætio, from a ſmall town near eit; it ſprings, in a ſinall riva- 


Natural 
rar:tisi. 


let, from the top of a very high rock, and falls, by two ſtreams, 
iato two lakes; and its waters are noted for curing all hæmor- 


rhages, by waihing. The other is ncar the town of Aut 2 


a, which i is NO leſs famed for diftolving the ſtone, and V7 ge | 


ing it off by urine “. We ſhould be drawn into too great 2 


ü Maxi, Sieur. de reb, Hiſp. liv. i. cap. de fontibus. 


+ + 4 2 length, 
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length, were we to enter into ſo copious a ſubject as that of 
their artificial rarities ; their ſtately buildings, ſuch as bridges, 
churches, eſpecially their palaces, whether thoſe of the Gothic, 
or of the Roman, faſhion : but one thing we cannot f »rbear ob- 
ſerving, that there are ſome yet ſtanding almoſt in their prif- 
tine grandeur, eſpecially in the kingdom of Granada, built 
by the Moors, in a ſtyle peculiar to them, and which has 
ſcarce any thing common with the other two, and yet ſeems 
to exceed them in taſte and magnificence. But as this coun- 
try, as well as the ſeveral authors, who have written upon it, 
a: fo well knownto us, we ſhall inlai ge no further upon them. 
Tarracon was the third province in Spain. It was, as we 
o ſerved before, ſtyled by the Romans, Hiſpania Citerior, or 
cher Spain, and diſtinguiſhed, by the name of Tarraconenſis, 
m the ancient city of that name, which was then the capi- 
tal of it, and the reſidence of the Roman præſes, or gover- 
or. We have ſcen, under the two former articles, how 
ard it is to ſettle the limits of this province, with reſpect to 
thoſe o Betica and Luſitania, on account of their frequent 
tuation. On the thiee other ſides they are eaſily fixed, 
- hay ng the M. diterr anean on the eaſt, the ocean on the weſt, 
1d the Cuntabrian fea, and the * on the north, by 
which iat it is divided rom Gaul. Tarracon, being by far 
d an gctt che thier, had a much greater number of cities, 
4% vartety of nstions, as well as, in all likelihood, of petty 
aud governments. It was divided into two parts 
„ bed river Bus, now Ebro, which ran almoſt acroſs 
Mole province, having its ſource on the north- weſt fide of 
ite biegen the Ca, tabrian mountains; and very near the lea 
„ tut mate, and by a ſouth-calt courſe, emptying itſelf into 


2 


tai ter rancany about thuty miles below the city ot 7 ar- 
Flo. Along tHe Tout :h-welt fide of that river were ſeated the 
Co lrherigns, thencienteſt, and by far the moſt conſiderable, 
of all tlie hatte 3 this province, it the others were not, in- 


deed, ſo many 4 ſtinct tribes deſcended from them, as we are 
pt to think they molily 9 ſrom the greateſt part of their 
RP es being * Celtic; ther than of any other, extr ct. 
his canton was called 185 them Celt: 'beria, and reache 
{19m the mouth ut the [torus quite to the counts; ct the Can- 
tabri, on the po ite conſts. Along the courſe of it, on 
thatiice, de: e, among oti.er people of leſs note, the Illærca- 
ones, ſeated 11:t wit Took the mouth of it. Higher up are 
places tr tcactanui, or Sedetani, Pele: dones, Ecrones, anc, 
it ot all, the Cortabii, Ncater to Batica, and on the bor- 
ors of tt, weic !fowarus the Mediterranean, firſt, the Conte/- 


tant, nientioned alſo under the lait article; 3 and, as you went 


forwards: 
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forwards, acroſs the country, towards the oppoſite ſhore, you 
found another tribe of the Turdetani, the Lobetani, Luſones, 
Carpetani, Arevace, and Vaccæi; and theſe two laſt were ſe- 
vered from each other by the river Duero, which was the con- 
fine of Lufitania on that fide; and, weſt of the Cantabri and 
Vacce!, were, on the Cantabrian coal, the Tranſmontani and 
Artabri ; and in this laſt was the Fehn Celticum, called al- 
ſo Promontorium Nericum, now cape Finiſter. In the inland 
are placed the Afures, Auguſtani, Lucences, and Gravii. On 
the weſtern coaſt, between the cape above-mentioned and the 
Durius, were the Callaici, alias Callæci, whoſe country was 
called Callæcia, one tribe or canton of which were called 
Bracaru, and the country Bracara, and theſe were ſeated on 
the banks of the Durius; the others were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Lucenſes ; and both were ſubdivided by Ptolemy in- 
to ſeveral tiibes, ſuch as we ſhall ſpeak of, upon another occa- 
ſion, under the following note (A). All theſe are mentioned 
by ancient geographers, ſuch as Ptolemy, Strabr, Ala, as 
ſ-ated, the former on the other ſide of the J&-rus, and the 


latter on the hither fide of the Tagus. On the other ſide of 


the [berus, along the Mediterranean coaſts, were ſeated the 
Latetant and Auſetaui, who were parted by the river Rubri- 


catus, Or, as Mala calls it, Lubricatus, now Lobragat, near 


the city of Barcelona. Along the Tberus were the Thergetes, 
Jacetant, Sueffitani, Vaſcones, Varduli, Aitrigenes, and onca- 
ni; and theſe were ſeated between the head of [the Iberus and 
the Cantabrian ſea, Nearer to the Pyrenean mountains, a- 
long that vaſt ridge, were the Ceretani, Indigetes, Cemſi, La- 


cetani, and ſome others of leſs note. Every one of them 


had its diſtinct metropolis, from which thev cither took their 
name, or, which is perhaps more likely, to which they gave 
that of their own tribe, as may be ſeen by thoſe we ſhall men- 
tion (B). We have already obſcrved in general on this head, 


that 


(A) This canton, which was ſince called Gallicia, and anciently 
Celtica, was, in all likelihood, either inhabited originally by the 
Celtes, or was a colony of them ſent from Gaul; for many ſuch 
they were forced to ſend out of that kingdom into this and other 
countries, for want of room in their own, as we ſhall ſee, when we 
come to their hiſtory : the latter ſeems, howerer, the molt proba- 
ble, from the names by which they were diſtinguiſhed, ſuch as Cæ- 
lerini, Grovii, Limici, Querguerni, and ſome others, which to us ap- 
pear to be of Gauliſb extract, and bear a viſible analogy with ſome 
of thoſe which we find in ancient Gau. 

(B) Thus the Bracarii had Bracara, the Artabri A. 4 um, the 
Afiures Afturia, the Suefſitant 1 the Lacitani Lacca, the len- 
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that thoſe diſtricts which end in tania, and the cities which 
end in briga, are of Celtic extract; and we ſhall add here, 


that this province abounds with ſuch, mote than the other two, 


as may be ſeen by the liſt of the people we have given below; 
for where their name terminated in tau, the country of 
courſe ended in tania, as Azſctani and Auſetaia. 

Is is not our deſign to ſpeak particularly of every one of 
them, and much lefs of their cities, many of which we know 
little elſe of, than their names (C). We may ſay of them in 
general, that they retained more of the ancient Celtic valour, 
cuſtoms, language, and, we inay add, herceic's, than thoſe of 
Baltica, or even of Luſitania, though the Ceitiherians of this 
laſt province are ſaid to have been the braveſt prope | in all 
Spain, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew in the ſequel. And 
the reaſon, probably, of it is, that they were nei: her ſo much 
under the dominion of the Romans, nor ſo converſant with 
them, as thoſe in Betica ; for the deſcendants of the Celtes 
eie ever\-where as famcd for their tenaciouſneſs of their an- 
client religion, laws, cuſtums, language, Cc. as the Romans 


getes Ilerda, ad ſo of the reſt, unleſs where the Romans, ſettling 
afterwards their colonies, did call thoſe towns by new names, 
though the people ſtill retained their old ones; eſpecially we find 
ſome few of thoie places ſtyled Julia and Auguſta, as Julia Libyca 
in the canton of the Ceretani ; Cz/ar Auguſſa among the Lacetani, 


Auguſta Bracare, Porta Ai. ou”? Lacus in Gallicia, and the 


Uke. 

Here, by the way, we mult obſerve, that this laſt province was 
not called io from the Calli, as ſome have imagined, but from its 
ancient metropolis, which was called Calle, ſituate in a pleaſant 
valley upon the Durizs, and near the mouth of it; ard the port of 
n, being become a conſiderable one in time, was fince nam d bare- 
ly Perto and Puerto by the Spaniards, by the Dutch Port à Pore, 
and by us Oporto From theſe two, Por79 and Calle, came the name 


of Portugal, or Portucaile, As for Calle, it mutt be owned, that it 


is not mentioned by Strabs, Ptolemy, &c. but we find it in the ztine- 
rorium, which places it on the road between U or  Eiſbon and 
Auguſta Bracara 1). 

(C) Thoſe who are defirous to know more of theſe ancient peo- 
ple, may conſult, if they pleaſe, the Sp aniſß writers we have often 


quoted in this chapter; though, for the moſt authentic account of 


them, we would rather refer them to the laſt quoted and accurate 


Cellarius, who has wholly grounded his own on tlie teſtimony of an- 
cient authors, and rejected all the fabulous and uncertain traſh, which 
thole modern authors have intermingled in theirs upon more preca- 


' PxOU5, and ſometimes upon no, authority at ail. 


tn) Fad. Collor. ab ſup. lib. ii. c. 1 feck. 3. 
| ns were 


o 
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were to propagate their own, wherever they conquered; and 
this was ou conſtant cauſe, why the former choſe rather to 
yield their territories to the latter, when they could defend 
them no longer againſt them, and to retire into more mountain- 
ous lands, "where they could freely live by themſelves, than 
to ſubmit to their laws, and conform to their manners, as we 
ſhall have further occaſion to ſhew in the ſequel. 

We find, however, the following colonies of note (for we 
ſhall omit the others for brevity's ſake) to have been in time 
planted amonzſt theſe Celtic ſettlements; viz. in Miuria, the 
famed C:lonia Auguſta. It is mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy; 
and in ſome antient medals, though differently placed », and 
was a Court of judicature, according to Pliny, in the place 
laſt-gquoted. It divided the Aflures into Auguſtanos and Tran/- 
montanos, which confirms what we have lately hinted, the 
former being, in all likelihood, of Roman extract, ſettled here, 
whilſt the latter, of Celtic, removed over the ridge of moun- 
tains that parted them; for we find here alſo the ſeventh 
Roman legion, which was ſurnamed Gemina, ſettled between 


the 4/?urian ſea and the capital of this diſtrict, called Muria 2 


Auguſta, now Ajtorga, a city ſtill of ſome note (D). This G 


country was alſo celebrated by the poets for the gold it pro- 
duced. The next was that infamous one of Calaguris, di- Ca: aguris, 


un Ap. Gruter. p. 193. n.3. p. 426. n. 5 Vid. & GoLTz Hor.- 
*TEIN,. & Hagbu tn. ap. Cellar. lib. ii. c. 1. ſect. 3 F 44. Vid. 
& STRAB. lib. iii. en L iv. c. 22. 


(D Pto/emy indeed makes the Aftures to have been of Libra ex- 
tract, and to have come over with the Czrthoginians, and ſettled in 
this part of Ga/lecia. The city was ca led Aflorga, from its be. 
ing ſituate on the banks of a river of that name, which flows into 
the Durius : and the Romans, having ſeized on it and the adjacent 
territories, called it Auguſta Aſturica (2). Some derive the names 
both of the river and of the city, from Aflir Memuon's DIG an, 
who came thither with other Trojans, and planted a colony here 
but this we look upon as fabulous. 

As for the ſeventh legion above mentioned, we find it called in 
Prolemsy legio ſeptima Germanica ; but as there is no ment on ot 
any ſuch, either in other authors, or in any antient 1 
but often of /egio ſeptima gemina (40, it is rightly tuppoſed, thi: it 
is in that author a mere error of the copyil, WhO miſtook 1 
(er munca, 


(2) Grogr. J. ii. Vid & Gerund paralip lib. ti. . 
raph. de Yew. Hit ex Lucan & S. lad. {+} Nei a, ale 
ahronic ſub an, Chr, 106, | | 

thn wihgd 
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Ringuiſhed by Pliny by the name of Naſcica, juſtly execrated, 


by the Roman authors „, for the inſurrection and dread 


_ cataſtrophe of Sertorius, mentioned in a former volume, and 


too black to be repeated afreſh *. The city was at firſt a 
municipal one, and in ſome inſcriptions ſurnamed Julia (E), 
and then made à colony, with ſome others mentioned by 


Pliny , particularly thoſe of Ofca, Jlerda, and Tur iaſa. 


Craccuris. 


| Tutercata. 


Calaguris, ſince Calahorta, was the head town of the Autri- 


cones, (cated indifferently by geographers on either ſide, but, 
by the moſt exact, on the other fide of the Iberus, as we 
hinted in the laſt note. Grachuris, or Graccuris, mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the chief cities of the Vaſcones, was, 
as we are told by Livy *, built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus, 


who took it from the Celtiberians, and called it by his name. 


{ts ſituation is uncertain, only the Itinerarium places it on 
the road to Ceſar Auguſta, at ſixty-four miles diſtance 
from it in the road to Tarracò. It is in ſome antient in- 


ſcriptions ſtyled Municipium Graccuris, Some chriſtian 
champions, who ſuffered here for the faith in thoſe early 


times, are in ſome martyrologies called the Grachurian, and 


in others the Ilerdan, martyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of 
thoſe two places. The laſt we ſhall name is the famed town 


of the Vaccæi called Intercata, celebrated by antient authors, 


for a ſingle combat, which was fought, at the fiege of that 
city, between Scipis Amilianus and a bold Spaniſh tribune, in 


which the latter was killed; and tlic former had no ſooner 

w Vid. Vater. Max. l. vii. c. 6. L. Flor. I. iii. c. 22, 
Juven. fat, xv. ver. 93. x See before, vol xii. p. 493. Lib. 
. . . 2 Epit. xlii. Vf. = 


(E) It is inſcribed, in ſome Auguſtan coins, Mun. 8 IVI. 


that is, Municipium Calaguris Julia; and, in one of Tiberius, 


M. C. I. C. CSLERE, C Rectollvis. that is, Municipium Cala- 


guris Julia, Caio Celere, Caio Recto, Duumviris. 


As there were two cities of that name, wiz. this of Naſcica, and 
another ſurnamed Fibularenfis, ſome authors have placed them dif- 
terentiy on the ſides of the Therus ; but Peter de Marca and Cella- 
„ius Whom we chuſe to follow, place the farmer on the other fide 
ot that river. As for the latter, which was at ſome diſtance from 
it, and inferior to it in point of privilege and opulence (5), it was 


only remarkable for a manufacture of what the Romans called #- 


bulz, a kind of buckles or buttons to faſten their garments with ; 
and was n by that name, on that account. 


fed. z. 
eſcape ! 


(5) Vi. Cef comment. lib, i. c. 49. Cellar, lib. ii. K. . 
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eſcaped one danger, than he expoſed himſclf to a greater, 
and was the firſt that ſcaled the walls of that place . We 
come now to ſpeak of ſome of the moſt celebrated citics of 
this province, at the head of which we may juſtly place the 
metropolis of it. 


721 


Tarraco, now Tarragen, ſituate on the Mediterranean Tarraco, 


coaſt, becween the rivers Iberus, or Ebro, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lubregat. It was a colony planted there by the two 
| Sciptes, Pul and Cornel. with a juridical court; and was 
the capital of #/:;/»-u71a Romana (F), not ſo much on account 
of the excel!2ncy of its harbour, as Strabo obſcrves, as for 
its being commotioufly ſituated for all thoſe who travelled 
into this kingdom, whether by ſea or land b. But Spanihh 
authors, though they grant thoſe two Roman generals to have 
planted a colony tacre, will by no means allow, that they 
founded the city, but fetch its origin and etymon much jigh- 
er: we have given two cf them in the laſt note. However 


that be, this city has been all along very famous, having been, 


fince, the metropolis of the kingdom of Ar ragen, an archie- 


piſcopal ſee, and famed for a council or two held there; the 


fuſt by John the then m<tropolitzn, and his twelve biſhops, 


: Liv. epitom. xlviii Aux EL. Vicr. in Scip. Emil. Ape1an 
in Iberic. &c. Þ Lib. iii. PL IN, nat. hiſt. lib. iii. 


(F) It is placed by antient geographers in the region or king- 
dom of Coſſetani or C:/ran!, ſituate between the two rivers above- 
mentioned. It appears from antient medals to have been a very 


_ flouriſhing city, eſpecially in Auguſtus's time; and is c ned by one 


Colonia victrix, by another Colonia victriæ togata Tarraco; and in 
A third are found theie words, GERN IO Cor. V. T. Tarrac. 


that is, Genio Coloni Vidtricis Torate Tarraconen/ſis, There are 


ſtill, it ſeems, quantities of ſuch antient coms frequently dug up 
about the neighbourhood of it; which inclines one to think, 
it was formerly much larger than it is now, though it is at pron 
very ſpacious, opulent, and conſiderable (6). 

Thote who make Tubal to have been the peopler of Chais, pre- 
tend, that he founded this cin v, to be a k ind of ſafeguard for his 
lock and ſhephe: d, of which he had vaſt numbers; and that both he 
and this place had the name of Tarraco given ti em, that is, te 
gal berer up of ſbepher d 29. Others will hare it to have been 


buiit by Hercules, ind to h. ave * been called _ ; whence the cam- 


| pound word Tarraacou was :cnitbly contractca min 7 eras 13 bs. 


(6) V 1 Cellar. Iib. ii. c 1. %. 2 100: 


Hip. 4. 1. 3 Fer aph eX pe ; 74 £7 2. 
{ub TY ( 85 Vit 2 und, t 7 9404 7 72. 
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Saguntus. 


Valentia. 


Complu- 
tum. 
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in the year of Chriſt 516, in which it was, amongſt other 
things, enacted that the celebration of the Sunday ſhould be- 
gin on Saturday evening. Hence that cuſtom hath, it ſeems, 
ſpread itſelf almoſt all over Spain, to leave off all kind of 
work from that time e. In another held under Berengarius, 
primate of the ſame place, 1180, it was ordained, that the 
dates of all public writings ſhould be computed from the year 
of Chriſt, which before were wont to be reckoned from the 
reigns of the Frankiſh monarchs d. Below Tarraco was the 


ſamed city of Saguntus, or Saguntum, on the ſame coaſt, of 


which having ſpoken amply in the beginning of this volume, 
and of its dreadful cataſtrophe, we ſhall refer our readers to 
it e. Paleniia, another antient city a little below Saguntum, 
was the capital of the Edetani. It is ſituate on the mouth of 
the river 7 burias, about three miles from the ſea, and was 
antiently ftyled Colonia Julia, and founded by Junius Brutus, 
whillt tc was conſul in Spain, and given to his army 
(G). It was afterwards deſtroyed, with Herennius and his 
accomplices, by Pompey, and rebuilt by Julius Ceſar. It 


| hai] retained its antient dignity and grandeur, was once 


the metropolis of the kingdom, as it is ſtill of the province 


of that name, an archiepiſcopal ſee, and one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities of Spain. The people of this city were for- 


merly as much celebrated for their valour and honefty, 


by Tully, as they are now, by their own authors, for their 
ſuperſtition and bigotry e. Before we leave this part of Spain, 


we muſt not omit the famous city of Complutum, now Alcala 
de Hen rex, ſo called from the river Henarez, on whoſe 
banks it is ſituate in a ple aſant plain; and, as that river falls 
into the great 74%, the Ciiics lll alen ig are eaſily fur- 


- niſhed with all kinds of provitions and merchandizes. Com- 


plutum bus now no biſhopric, but only a collegiate church, 


e V as. chronic. ſub an 516. 4 TAaRAPH. ubi ſup. ſub an. 
116. dee hefore, . 131, & ſeq. f Liv. epit. lv. 
PIN: lb. . e. 3. 6 De his vid. Marin. Sicut. de 


reb. Hiſp in fin, I. 11 


(G) The follo: wers of Berefus afarm th 5 city to have been built 


by Romus the fon of Ja, one of their antient, if not fabulous, 


k os: and to have been called by his cen name Nea; and that 
the Romans havin 2» ſince taken aud ine irged it, gave it the name of 
Ltg. Ulle ad o it (9) | 


5 . F: C 7 5 5 C27; 6 * 745 aph, | Hg. Hiſp. fb 
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and is a confiderable univerſity, having been greatly endowed 


by the celebrated cardinal Ximenes, then archbiſhop of Told; 


under whoſe auſpices, care, and immenſe charges, the firſt po- 
lyglot bible was compiled and printed in this city, and is from 
thence called the Complutenſian polyglot (H). Wettward of, 
and between Complutum, and the antient city of Toletum, nov 
Toledo, and on the ſame river Tagus, was ſituate the ants 
of Ptolemy, near which ſpot is ſuppoſed the town of Madrid, 
the now metropolis of all Spain, to have been fince built (I); 


but of this, and many others, both on the ſea-coafts and in 


the continent, we ſhall forbear ſaying any thing further, they 
being ſo well known to almoſt every reader. We have alrca- 
dy had occaſion to mention ſome cf the moſt conſideralle ri- 
vers, mountains, and promontories, in the courſe of this ar- 
ticle ; the reſt, that are of any note, together with ſuch na- 
tural rarities as may be worth obſerving, the reader will find 
in the following note (K), and in the map annexed. 


THE 


(H) This glorious Work the firſt of that kind, was performed 
by men of the greateſt learning, invited thither by that cardinal 
at a vaſt charge. It was a conſiderable time in compiling, and 
about four years in printing, that is, from 1514 to 1517 ; but tne 
whole was not publiſhed till 1520, when it came recommended 
with a bull of pope Leo X. in ſixvolumes, including the le icon. It 


was printed in four languages, wiz. the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greet, 
and Latin, The Hebrew was as correct as it could poſſibly be done, 


according to the original; but the Septuagint, Chaldee, and Fulgate 
Latin, were corrected in ſuch a vaſt number of placce, and from 
ſuch a prodigious number of manuicripts, as were procured from 
all parts at no ſmall expence, in order to render ee three verſions 
more conformable to the original, that ir, by degrees, dwindled 
into diſlike ; but hath, however, this merit with the leatned, that 
it ſerved for a model to thoſe which were ftince publiſhed in other 
kingdoms ; among which that of Landen is juilly elcemed, in all 
reſpects, the molt uſeful and exact, tough not enriched with ſuch 
a variety of coſtly ornaments as thar of Mr. Le Tay, printed at 
Paris ( 10). | | | 
(J) Hence we find it called by ſome Mantua Cai petana, by others 
Madritum and Mad itt ; but commonly now Madrid (11), 
K Deſides the cities above mentioned, we ſhould take notice of 


1 
4 *\ = 


1 very famed one, namely, new Carebage; but as we have had os 


10) Vid int. al Mattair. annal. typogr. Palmer, 1 of print. 
7 1 E 


ing. Calmet, diſcourſe r polyglots, al. it. (1% d. Sicud, 
Marin. de reb. Hiſp l. ii. 
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Tre chief iſlands, belonging to the Tarraconian province, 
are, hrit, that of Gades, ſituate on the gulph of that name, 
between 


caſion to ſpeak of it in the firſt part of this volume, we ſhall refer our 
readers to it (12). Segobriga, alias Segobrica, was, aswe are told, the ca- 
pital of the Celliberi (13 }, concerning whole fituation authors, even 
Spaniſh, differ ſo much, that we can hardly ſay any thing about it, 

Some think there were two of that name, one in this province of 
Tarracon, and the other at the foot of the Caftellan mountains; but 
the former, which is the moſt conſiderable, the authors above-quoted 
place in the neighbourhood of the antient Numantia, mentioned, 
not only by them, but by the Itinerary, which places it between 
U.cama and Turiaſo, near the river Durias, This laſt was, it ſeems, 
ſo excellently fortified by nature, that it neither had nor needed ei- 


ther walls, towers, or other fortifications, being ſeated on the top 


of a ſteep mountain, and ſheltered by much higher hills on three of 
its ſides, being only acceſſible on the fourth, which opened to a 


plain, but by ſuch narrow defiles, as could be eaſily guarded by a 


handful of men. Great wonders are told of this place by the au- 
thors under quoted (14); for it would ſwell this note too much, 


_ were we to deſcend to particulars, It was, however, quite deſtroy- 


ed by the two Scipios; but, ſince we find it mentioned by thoſe an- 
tient authors, and by the 7tinerary, we need not doubt but it was 
rebuilt by ſome of their ſucceſſors. We have already given a full 
account of the Numantine war, and the fad cataſtrophe of that 
famed city, and ſhall refer our readers to it (15), to avoid repetiti- 
ons ; and for the ſame reaſon we ſhall forbear mentioning any more 
of thoſe antient cities, whoſe names and further particulars have 
been ſuficiently taken notice of in the courſe of the Roman and 


Carthavinian hiſtory; for thoſe of later date belong not to this, 


but to the modern, part of this work. 


Mountains of note, beiides thoſe already mentioned, are the Py- 
rornees, which divide Stain from Gaul by a continued ridge of vaſt 
height and depth, and reaches from ſea to ſea. They are ſuppo- 
ed to have been ſo called, from a fire which ſpread itſelf over the 
1tace of them, and burnt with ſuch fierceneſs during ſeveral days, 
at it even melted the metals within their bowels, as we ſhall ſee 

in che be ps The Zlubedan hills were another ridge, which croſ- 
led one part of this nien, and at the foot of which were the 
Neude of erveratiamed rivers, ſuch as thoſe of the Tagus and Anas, 
which towed wellward reward the ocean, on one fide; and of the 
Diete and Thurias, which ran ealtward into the Mediterranean, on 


(12) te before, p. 242, & Jeq. (13) Pin. lib. iii. c 3. Strab. 


bi 


{ih iti. 1. bb. ii. c. 6. 44) Lid. ibid Flor. bell. Numant. 
Girof d. v. c. 7. Vid. & Mariana, lib. in, & aut. Hiſpan. 
[46.14.53 Cellar, ubi ſup jet. 71, (15) Vid, vol. xii Pp. 261, G 


Fey 


the 
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between the ſtraights of Gibraltar and the river Betis, and 
famed, not ſo much for its bigneſs, as for the concourſe of 
foreign nations thither from the earlieſt times, and for its ce- 
lebrated city and temple, of which, as well as of its founda- 
tion, names, and other particulars, we have already ſpoken in 
this chapter, and in a former volume b. Strabe gives it the 
length of one hundred furlongs, and a much ſmaller breadth; 
yet it had, according to him, no leſs than five hundred horſe- 
men in his time | : we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the 
famed temple of it in the ſequel. As for the city, we have, 
at the beginning of this volume, mentioned its being plunder- 
ed by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans*. Tt was 
ſince erected into a biſhoprick, under the title of Epiſcopatus 
Gaditanus l. The next is the ſo much celebrated, and ſo hard 
to find, iſland of Erythia, where Geryon is ſaid to have kept 
his fine oxen, which Hercules came and ſtole from him m. 
Some have placed it near that of Gades others think it was 
the ſame with it : and others have thought, that it was either 
ſunk into the ſea, or was to be ſought for among the rocks. 


We have, however, ventured, in a former chapter of this 


volume, to offer a conjecture concerning its ſituation ; and 


ſhall refer our readers to it a. No leſs difficult has been the Caſſiteri- 
ſearch after thoſe ten famed iſlands called by the Greeks Caſſi- des. 
terides, from whence the Phanicians, the firſt diſcoverers of 


them, did fetch ſuch vaſt quantities of tin. We ſhould not 
have mentioned them here, the learned Cambden having ful- 
ly ſhewn, that they are our iſlands of Sc:/ly, had not ſome of 
the antients, as Strabo and Pt:zlemy o, placed them on the 
Spaniſh coaſts, ſomewhat beyond the Promonterium Celticum 
or Artabrum, or Cape Finiſter; and others ſomewhere on the 


| weſtern ocean, about the upper coaſts of Luſtiania !. But as 


„ * Vol. wi. p. $934, (A). e Ui. k See 
before, p. 266. i Vas. chronic. c. 21. m IIns 0p. 
theogon. ver. 289, & ſeq. Before, p. 40%, (F]. 0 OTRAB. 
-Þ 0. OE Sh. 5: Mt; e Drop. Sicul. I. v. c. 38. PLIS, lib. iv. 


c. 22, & alib. ME LA, & al. 


the other. The Oroſpedan ridge ſeems to have ſeparated this pra- 


vince in part from Betica. They were allo called Marian Mautes, 


and now Sierra Modena. We spoke of them under the laſt article. 


A great many more this province abounded with, for a further ac- 
count of which we muſt refer our readers to the antient and modern 
authors, lately quoted, as likewiſe for thoſe mines, minerals, mineral 
waters, and other curioſities, they and the neighbouring vallies pro- 


duced, theb are mention of which would carry u tar beyond our deſign. 


there 
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there never could be found any ſuch iſlands on thoſe coaſts, 
they have been ſuppoſed to have undergone the ſame fate with 
that of Erythia lately mentioned. However, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to reſume them, when we come to ſpeak of 
the Britiſh iſlands 4, we ſhall jay no more of them here, but 
paſs to thoſe which are more conſiderable, and better known 


to us; and theſe are the Baleares, or Gymneſiæ, as they are 


called by the antients. 
THESE were diſtinguiſhed into Major and Minor, or, as 
Mela expreſſes it, Majores and Minores. Their bigneſs, ſi- 


tuation, and other particulars, are ſo well known to every 


reader, that it were ſuperfluous to dwell upon them. All 
that we need to ſay of them here is, in what ſtate they were 
in thoſe antient times. In the former, now Majorca, Ptole- 
my and Strabo place the two cities of Palma and Pollentia, 
the one on the caſt, and the other on the weſt ; and theſe are 
by Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, ſtyled: Coloniæ. In the latter, 


now Minorca, they place likewiſe two cities, viz. Famno and 


Mago; which were, however, no more than caſtles or forts, 
if Mcla's judgment, who was of that country, is to be pre- 
ferred to he others. But as they ſeem to have been Loth 


built near the mouths of two convenient harbours, which are 


in this iſland, it is hardly to be doubted, but theſe ſoon grew 
into conſiderable ſea-ports, eſpecially that. of Mago, which 
became fince a celebrated one, under the name of Maon. 


Theſe two iſlands were, on account of their tuation and 
harbours, ſtyled Fortunate, and ſtand at about thirty miles 


diſtance from each other. They were at firſt poſſeſſed by the 


| Phenicians, who held them till 2. Metellus brought them 


under the Roman yoke, for which he got the ſurname of Ba- 
lcaricus :. As tothe etymon of Baleares, molt authors derive 
it from the Greek Baa, which ſignifies, to throw with a ſling, 
becauſe the inhabitants of them were particularly fame for 
their ſkill in itt: yet, as the Carthaginians had theſe iſlands 


before any other, Bochart thinks they did give them that name, 


which is compounded of two Punic words, Baal and Farah, 
which amount to the ſame ſenſe, and ſignify a ſlinging-maſ- 
ter, or a man expert at throwmg, &c. Their other names of 
Gymncjie, or Gymraſia, is, according to the antient authors 


above- quoted, of Greed extract, ard" was given them on ac- 
count of their inhabitants going naked i in 1 


4 Sec hereafter, vol. 8 p. 226 De his vid STR A B. & ProLl Eu. 
ubi ſup. D. Stcu l. lib. v c. 18 Mea, lib. i. ad fin. FLos. J. 
jü. c. 8. Vid. D. Sic. ubi Op. Saz. |. xiv. PL IR. 1. 
ii. c. 5. EusTar. ad Dionyſ. ver, 457 
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FURTHER, towards the ſtraights, over-againſt the cape 
Dianium, now Denia, are the two iſlands called Pityuſz by 
the antients, from the vaſt quantities of pine-trees which they 
produced * ; the one of which, by far the larger of the two, 


though ſmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebuſus, now 


Ivica; the other, Ophiuſa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny; and Mela adds, 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred no 
kind of poiſonous, nor even wild, creatures, and that, if any 
were brought thither, they could not live in it u, though the 


iſland abounded with paſture-ground w, and with great va- 


riety of fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was fam- 


ed: ſome have even added ſugar-canes *, which, it is ſaid, they 


boiled into ſugar, and made a traffick of; but this Cellar ius has 
ſhewn to be a miſtake, and that it means no other, than the 
dried figs above-mentioned J. The other, by far the ſmalleft, 
is thought by ſome to have been the ſame with that which the 


Latins called Colubraria ; but the author laſt-quoted hath 


plainly proved, from the teſtimonies of Pliny and Mela that they 
were two different iſlands; and that the latter was at a much grea- 
ter diſtance from that of Ebuſus, than the former; and both of 
them are ſo ſmall and inconſiderable, that we need ſay no 


more of them. As for Ebuſus, it was the name, both of the 
iſland and of the city in it, though the latter was more com- 


monly called Ebuſium; for we find, in antient inſcriptions 
of Gruter, Ordo Ebuſii, and Rp. or Reſpublica Ebuſii; and 
are further told, that it was a colony of the Phœnicians *, 
The laſt iſland worth mentioning was called Capraria, and 
now Cabrera, probably from the number of goats it bred, as 
the Colubraria ſeems to have been from its great quan- 
tity of adders. It ſtands on the ſouth of Majorca, and is chief- 


ly noted for being fatal to mariners. All theſe iſlands, and 


a great number of others mentioned by antient writers, now 
not to be found, and ſuppoſed to have been ſince ſunk into 
the ſea, did belong to this province of Tarracon, and und. r- 
went the ſame fate of paſſing from the Carthaginiun to the 
Roman yoke, We ſhall conclude this ſection with obſerving 
from Pliny , that this province was divided into ſeven con- 
ventus, or provincial aſſemblies, whoſe names the reader will 


4 Puig, 300-0: v De fit, in fin. lib. ii. w FES. 
Avien. deſcript. orb. vet. 627. Noun. c 94. in Stat. 
le. lib; j. J Lib ii. e. 1 en. . $132. * $14. 41. 
I. iii. ver. 362. a Pr IN. I. ui. c. 3. & al. ſup, citat. | 
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 Thereli- 
gion of the 
antient 
Spaniards, c. What theſe were, we have given an account of in a 

former volume; and ſhall ſpeak ſtill more largely upon in 
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find in the margin (L). It had ſeventy-nine towns, twelve 


colonies, twelve Roman, and eighteen Latian, cities, and 
an hundred and thirty-five fipend:arie or gariſons in the Ro- 
man pay, and one confederate. 


(I) Theſe were the Carthaginien/is, T, aconenſess, Cæſar- Au- 
guſtanus, Clunienſis, Afturus, 2 2 wh 


SECT 


The religion, laws, government, cuſtoms, learning, &Cc. 
of the antient Spaniards, | 

HERE is no doubt to be made, that, where-ever 

Spain was inhabited by the deſcendants of the Celtes, 

thither they brought their old religion, government, 


the next chapter, of the antient Gaul, the undoubted and 
immediate deſcendants of the antient Celic ſtock; for we muft 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe, and fo, indeed, we find, a great affinity 
between them in all theſe particulars, as they all ſprang from 


the ſame origin. But, as the Gauls are better known to us 
than the Spaniards, we ſhall refer the greateſt part of what 


we have to ſay on theſe different heads, till we come to their 


hiſtory : for, could we even admit what the generality of 


Spaniſh writers affirm after Beroſus, that Tubal, the fifth ſon 
of Faphet, came and peopled Spain ſo ſoon as an hundred 
and forty-three years after the flood, Gomer, his eldeſt bro- 
ther, and the father of the Celtes, muſt have been as ſoon in 


poſſeſſion of Gaul; and both muſt, of courſe, be ſuppoſed to 


have brought the ſame religion, laws, government, &c. 
namely, that which they received from their grandfather 


Nah? and how tenacious both theſe, and other nations of 


the ſame Celtic deſcent, were of their own religion and laws, 
will be eaſily ſeen by the ſequel, eſpecially in the hiſtories of 
the antient Gauls and Germans. All that we ſhall ſay fur- 
ther of their religion here is, that it was, in all theſe coun- 
tries, the ſame as that of the old patriarchs : they worſhipped 


one ſupreme Being, not in temples, as the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, but in groves conſecrated to him. They believed a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, ſuitable to their be- 
haviour in this. "They offered victims to him, and celebrat- 


2 Vol. v. p 227, & ſeq. 
| F: e 
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ed ſome feſtivals in honour of him ; and, in moſt things, ob- 
ſerved a great ſimplicity in all their religious rites, during a 
long ſeries of ages, till, by intermingling with other nations, 
they degenerated into ſeveral of their ſuperſtitions, eſpecially 
into their various ways of divination, of which we ſhall give 


a fuller account in the next chapter. One bloody and inhu- 


man cuſtom they gave, indeed, into very early, in common 
with moſt antient nations, v/z. that of human ſacrifices ; 
the origin of which having endeavoured to account for in tome 


former volumes, we ſhall refer our readers to them, to avcid 
prolixity d. | | 


* 


Bur, as this country came to be invaded by ſuch variety 


of other nations, ſuch as the Egyptians, u ho are ſaid to have 


introduced all the heatheniſh ſuperſtition of their country, the 
Tyrians, Phenicians, Carthaginians, and a multitude of 
others, who ſettled amongſt them, as we thall fee in a ſub- 
ſequent ſection, it is natural to think, that every one brought 
their own religion and cuſtoms with them; and what thicie 
were, muſt be ſeen in the hiſtory we have given of each of 
thoſe nations in the courſe of this work; for it were endlcis 
to repeat it here. It is plain, ſuch a mixture of different na- 
tions muſt bring, not only a vaſt variety of religious laws and 


cuſtoms, but produce ſome alterations in each of them, as 
they mutually borrowed ſome doctrines and notions, rites and 
faſhions, from one another, as ſuited their taſte or circum- 


ſtances. Superſtition has no bounds, and perſons, either out 
of wantonneſs or impatience, will be eaſily induced to hunt 


_ after a variety of deities, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies. This, 


we find, was the caſe of the //raz/ites, though reſtrained 
from it under ſuch ſevere penalties: how much more will it 
be ſo, where every one is left at his own liberty? However, 
after the coming of the lordly Romans, whoſe conſtant policy 


it was, to introduce every-where their gods, religion, laws, 


Sc. either by fair or foul means, we need not doubt but thoſe, 
that fell under their dominion, were obliged to ſubmit to this 
change. The inundation likewiſe of the northern nations, 
ſuch as the Suevi, Goths, and Vandal, mult likewiſe have 


introduced ſuch changes, as may be better imagined than ex- 


preſſed. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them in their ſe- 
veral hiſtories here enſuing ; only thus much May be ſaid here, 
that though they had embraced chriſtianity, yet they were all 
of them infected with the Arian hereſy, This did not, how- 
ever, flacken their zeal againſt the heatheniſh idolatry and ſu— 
perſtition, which had been introduced there by the Egyptians, 


b Vol. i. 290 (W . 459, ii. 462. "I 106, in fin. (V). 
Vor. XVII. . 4 £ Carithaginiaus, 
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Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations, whoſe temples, 
altars, ſtatues, &c. they deſtroyed where-ever they came, 
obliging all that came under their power, to embrace their 
religion; but both Sueves and Goths did at length exchange 
their Ariaviſin for the orthodox faith, the former, under the 
reign of their king Ariamirus, alias Theodimirus, and the 
latter under Reccaredus, who made open profeſſion of it upon 
his acceſſion to the crown. Their example was followed by _ 
the novles, biſhops, and clergy ; and their confeffion of faith 


| was preſented to the famed council of Toledo, where ſome 


further regulations were made, for the preſervation of ortho- 
doxy, and for introducing a general ' conformity of worſhip. 


This great change was ſo much the more remarkable, con- 


ſidering the tenaciouſneſs of thoſe nations for their old reli- 


gion, as it was brought about without perſecution or any 


other violent means. Upon the whole, it muſt be owned, 
that the Ces did make many excellent laws and regulations, 
for the better government in church and ftate. We ſhall 


| ſpeak of them, in their hiſtory, in a ſubſequent chapter; and 


mall only mention here a famed liturgy peculiar to them, 
known by ſeveral names, ſuch as, efficium Gothicum, Toleta- 


num, and Mozarabicum (A), and ſuppoſed by moſt authors 


to have been compiled by Iſidore, then biſhop of Hiſpal or 
Seville. This liturgy was confirmed by the Toletan council 
above mentioned, though the pope did not ſuffer them to 
enjoy it many years, before he obliged them to exchange it 
for the R:mn, not without a long and ſtrenuous oppoſition 


from the G-ths, eſnecially thoſe of Catalonia, who ſent a 


number of deputics to the council of Mantua, to expoſtulate 
again ſuch a forced innovation. Some extraordinary par- 
ticulars we are told with relation to this ſuccelsleſs depuration, 
which, as they difplay the unfair intrigues and arbitrary ſway 
of the Nmiſh court, as well as the ſuperſtitious practices of 
thoſe times, we ſhall give to our readers in the margin (B). 


(A) So called from the name of Mozarabes, which they then 
gave to choſe chriſtians, who were under the ſubjection of the Sa- 


 TA-ZeNsI. 


(O) The ned of theſe two liturgies, we are told, was to be 
decided by ſingle combat; in which one champion was to fight for 
the Go:hic, and the other for the Roman. They did ſo; and the 
lacter oſt the battle; but the Roman party raiſing ſome freſh chi- 


| Cane abour it, it was again agreed to be tried by fire. Accordingly 


both books were flung into the flames, from which the Gothic was 
preſerved, and the other burnt. But ſuch was the prevalence of 
the Pope 's party, as it Was managed by his chen legate, that the 


ſynod 
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Ir is probable, that, though the firſt inhabitants of Spain Govern- 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firſt at. 
ſettling in it, as well as thoſe of Gaul, Germany, and other /aws, xc. 
European nations; yet as they came to increaſe in number 


and enlarge their territories, they ſplit themſelves into a mul- 
tiplicity of petty kingdoms and common- wealths, This was 
the caſe of the Gauls and Germans, when Cæſar firit came 
amongſt them, as we ſhall ſhew in due time; and much 
more may we ſuppoſe it to have been ſo here, conſidering 
the great variety of nations that came and ſettled amongſt 
them, of which we ſhall give a fuller account in a ſubſequent 
ſection of this chapter; for it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that moſt, if not all of them, brought and ſettled their own 
laws and form of government, than that they ſhould ſubmit 
to that of the antient inhabitants, eſpecially as many of the 


former came thither rather as conquerors, than colonies ; from 
all which muſt neceſſarily reſult, not only a vaſt varicty, but 


likewiſe a conſtant fluctuation of them, as they paſſed from 
one dominion to another, eſpecially when they came under 
that of the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, and Vandali (C). 


After 


ſynod of Lita decided afreſh i in fron of the latter. The Gothic, 
however, was far from being wholly ſet afide. It was retained by 
ſeveral congregations, and by ſeven churches of Toledo, during a 
confiderable number of years. Neither did it loſe its credit by be- 
ing diſuſed, fince even the famed cardinal Ximenes erected a chapel 
ia the city, in which the divine worſhip was to be performed ac- 
cording to the Gothic or Mozarabic liturgy ; but in the end means 
were found to get it condemned, and wholly ſet aſide, and with 
it the old character, in which it was writ (1). | 

This character was not, however, the old famed Runic, of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the German hiſtory, as has 
been affirmed by ſeveral authors: but the old Gothic, in which moſt, 
if not all books, eſpecially church ones, were written at that time 
in Spain and elſewhere ; and was near the ſame with the old Roman, | 
but of a coarſer mould ; and was particularly uſed in all the / f, TIE 


thiſb dominions. 


(C) How they were governed under the two former, may "Dh 


| ſeen by their hiſtory in the three laſt volumes; and how by the 


latter, in ſome of the ſubſequent chapters, as well as in the ſequel 
of this. One thing we mult, however, oblerve here, with reſpect 
to the Renan, that it was their conſtant policy, in their conquered. 


dominions, to diſtinguiſh berween thoſe, that, through fear, or ne- 


(1) De hoc wid. Vaſ. chron- ſub. an 717. Ce 26%. fr. 
Ximenei, lib. ii. al, Vid. Capzow German * Te ve 
vol. ii. p. 284. | 
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After the expulſion of the Carthaginians by the Scipios, of 


which we have given an account in a former chapter of this 
volume e, Spain was governed by confuls, proconſuls, præ- 
tors, proprætors, and pre/ides, from that very time down to 
the reign of Tiberius, if not lower; for we find L. Piſo præ- 
tor of the hither Spain in his time; and a reſcript of Adrian 
directed to the conſul of Bætica. The preſides are mentioned 
likewiſe in ſubſequent reigns ; but that title was of a more ge- 
neral ſignification, and applied to the governors of every infe- 
rior province. However, it continued under the government 
of forty-i:x emperors, from Auguſtus, who is ſaid to have 
finiſhed the conqueſt of it, to Honorius, in whoſe reign the 
 Rimans were expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. 
Under thefe emperors, who governed the empire after their 
own arbitrary will, Spain was divided into two provinces ; 
but ſoon after reduced into one, though under ſeveral gover- 
nors, or legati and tribunid, About the reign of Diacleſian 
and Maximian, it began to be governed by comites, or counts; 
and, if any of theſe were forced to be abſent from their juriſ- 
dicrion, they left the care of it to ſubſtitutes, who were called 


c P. 260, & ſeq. 4 Tacirt. an. Vid. & Vas. chronol. 
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ceſſity, had either ſought their friendſhip or protection, or willingly 
ſubmitted to them; and thoſe, who were ſubdued by force of arms. 
The former of theſe they permitted to preſerve their laws and form 
of government, and only obliged them to pay a certain tribute, and 
to ſend a number of auxiiiary forces, and perhaps to quarter a num- 
ber of their troops ; but the others they forced to ſubmit wholly 
to the Roman laws and government, as we ſhall have further occa- 
ſion to ſhew in the next chapter; though, by the way, it muſt be 
_ obſerved, with reſpect to the former, that if they gave the leaſt um- 
brage to their pretended protectors, they ſeldom failed of being 
{tripped of their privileges, and of being reduced to the laviſh ſtate 
ot the latter. This proved the caſe of the Spaniards, who were 
forced by degrees, to ſubmit, not only to the Roman yoke, but to 
their religion, cuſtoms, &'c. and even to their language (2). 

We fiud, however, in ſome antient authors, the names of ſeveral 
petty kings of Spain, both in the times of the Carthaginians and 
Romans, who governed in their ſeveral little kingdoms, and lived in 
peace with, and acknowledged them both, or paid ſome tribute, 
perhaps, to them; ſuch as Mandor ius, whom Livy calls king of the 
J. get:s, Amuſius king of the Lacetani, Audubal mentioned by Po- 
{:v:a5, and ſome others; but to theſe the Romans only give the 
tie of reguli. 


(2) ” id. dlarete compend. hift. de Hiſparia. 


Vicaritl. 
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vicarii. And laſtly, in the time of the Goths, thoſe provin- 
ces, that were ſubject to the Romans, were ſet under govern- 
ment of duces and præfecti. Under the Goths they were go- 


verned by nineteen king, during the fpace of two hundred 
years, that is, from Athanaric, who began his reign in the 


year of Chriſt 369, to Leovigild, an. 569. The Suevi reign- 
ed in Galicia, according to Iſidorus, an hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven years, that is, from Hermeric, A. C. 408, to Andeca, 
who was defeated and dethroned by Leovigild, above- men- 
tioned, and brought that kingdom under his ſubjection, A. C. 
581. In this lift of Suevian kings there is a chaſm of their 


names for an hundred years, from Remiſmund, who infected 


that kingdom with Arian;ſm, A. C. 464, to Theodin:irus, 


who embraced the orthodox faith, the hiſtorians not having 


thought them worthy to be recorded. The others are ten in 


number, including Reccaredus above-mentioned. Laſtly, the 


united kingdoms of Goths and Suevi, which began at Reccare- 
dus the ſucceſſor of Leovigild, the firſt orthodox king of the 
Goths, A. C. 586, laſte an hundred and twenty-ſeven years, 


that is, to A. C. 713, when the Moors put an end to the 
kingdom, in the third year of Regderic their ſeventeenth and 


laſt king. Of all theſe; and their different nations, we ſhall 


ſpeak in the ſequel, every one in their order. As for thoſe of 


Leon, Caſtile, Arr. gon, Navarre, and Portugal, they will be 


ſpoken of in the modern hiſtory. 
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Wax laws the antient Spaniards originally had, or what Laws. 


new ones were impoſed upon them by their conque- 


rors, we are left to gueſs at. We are, indeed, told, that 


Hercules, upon his coming thither, did give them a body of 
them, ſuch as he had brought from his own country, whc- 
ther Egypt, Tyre, or Greece ; but what they were, we are 


wholly in the dark about. If we may, however, offer a 
conjecture from what we read about their neighbours the 


Gauls, who had a multiplicity of governments, ſome mo- 
narchical, ſome ariſtocratic, and ſome even democratic, and, 
of the former, ſome limited, ſome deſpotic, we may reatun- 
ably conclude, that every one of them had their own laws, 
and ſuch as beſt ſuited to their genius, intereſt, and the taſety 


of the Whole; but theſe do not appear to have extended far- 
ther, than to the preſervation of each of their particular terms 
of government; for, in other caſes, each of them bad their 


grand council, to deliberate, enact, explain, and decide, ac- 


cording to the preſent emergency, as they thought tor the 


good of the community. By theſe all controverſies between 
man and man, town and town, diſtrict and diſtrict, were ad- 


judged; and their power was ſuch, that even their kings, 
| oO where 
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where they had not made themſelves wholly abſolute, of 
which we ſcarce meet with any inſtance, were obliged to 
ſubmit to their deciſion, ſave only that in all caſes, where the 
plaintiff was not ſatisfied with it, he had liberty to challenge 
his adverſary, and to determine the affair by fingle combat. 
The ſame was likewiſe done between city and city, diſtri 
and diſtri, who appointed one or more champions to appear 


for them, and the cauſe was always adjudged to the conquer- 
ing fide; for it was a conſtant maxim amongſt all the de- 


ſcendants of the Celtes, that Providence always interpoſed in 
ſuch caſes, and that, wherever the victory fell, there was the 
ſureſt right. Co” F 

I the art of war and military diſcipline, we ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to ſhew, that the Gauls, Germans, and 
other nations of Celtic extract, were very deficient, truſtin 


too much to their ſtrength and bravery, and deſpiſing all o- 
ther arts, and even defenſive weapons, as beneath a man of 
true courage; but, in this reſpect, the Spaniards, though no 


leſs brave and ſtout, had much the advantage of them, which 
muſt be chiefly owing to their being ſo early and ſo frequently 
viſited, intermixed, and ſubdued, by other warlike nations, 
from whom they received freſh and conſtant improvements : 
whereas the Gauls and other northern nations, being ſearcely 


| known till after the coming in of the Romans, and having no 
other wars to wage, except what they did amongſt themſelves, 
one petty kingdom or commonwealth againſt another, they 


were quite ignorant of martial diſcipline ; and even their wea- 


pons were ſo clumſily made and ſo miſerably tempered, that 


they often became uſeleſs, before half the action was over. 


In a word, their way of fighting was ſo artleſs and rude, that, 
in many inſtances, it gave a double advantage to the enemy, 
as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel. The Spaniards, on the con- 
trary, had, by their continual wars with ſuch a variety of 


polite nations, made themſelves maſters of, and placed their 


chief confidence in, their expertneſs in every branch of the 
martial trade. Diodorus Siculus tells us *, that the Cel- 


tiberians had ſuch an excellent way of tempering the ſteel, 
with which they made their weapons, that no ſhield or 
helmet could reſiſt them (D) ; and that they uſed them with 

EE | | equal 


© Lib, ii c. 1. 


| (D) This, our author tells us, was done by burying the ſteel ſome 


conſiderable time under ground, that is, till the ruſt had eat up the 


ſotteſt 
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equal dexterity, both on horſeback and foot, and alternately, | 


if occaſion required. He likewiſe commends them much for 
their extraordinary nimbleneſs in giving or avoiding blows ; 
and adds, that they uſed likewiſe the ſame defenſive weapons 
that other nations did, ſuch as the ſhield, &c. And this is the 
reaſon why the Romans were ſo long ſubduing them, and ſpent 
more years in the conqueſt of this country, than Cæſar did 
weeks, if we may believe him, in the reduction of Gaul. 
In the former they were forced to proceed, as it were, inch 
by inch, againſt a fteup and warlike nation, that knew how 
to take every advantage of ground, ſituation, diſpoſition, &c. 
in the other, every battle gained by Cz/ar, and theſe, by his 
own confeſſion, were eaſily obtained through this want of ſkill, 
opened to him a way through whole provinces, who were 
glad to ſubmit to him on any tolerable terms. What increaſes 


the wonder is, that, at the coming in of the Romans, the 
Spaniards had ſuſtained ſuch long and dreadful wars, eſpecial- 


ly juſt before, againſt the Carthaginians, that one might have 


expected them to have been quite exhauſted of their ſtrength; _ 


and much more likely would they have been. ſo by thoſe, which 
they were now engaged in, in a new one, againſt a more po- 
tent and numerous enemy ; and yet it is plain, they held out 


againſt them near, if not quite, two hundred years, before 
they were intirely ſubdued ; nor were they then wholly fo, 


ſince we find there was a conſtant neceſſity to keep a nume- 


rous army and a watchful eye over them, and even quite to 


diſarm whole provinces, to keep them under a tyranny, which 
many thouſands of them thinking ſhameful and inſupportable, 
preferred a voluntary death to ſuch a laviſh ſtate ; fo dread- 
fully abje& did it appear to that fierce and warlike nation, 
ſays Livy, to live without arms f: and indeed what Faleriu; 
Maximus ſays of the Celtiberians, or Spaniards, was common 


to all the Celtic nation and their deſcendants, That they ef- 
teemed nothing ſo glorious, as to die with their ſword in hand, 
and in defence of their liberty. We ſhall ſee many pregnant 


inſtances of this noble ſpirit in ſome ſubſequent chapters. E- 
ven by the confeſſion of ſome of their own authors, the vic- 
tories, which they gained over them, did often coſt them to 


dear, that they deſerved nothing leſs than ſuch a pompous 


name ;; and many a triumph they have celebrated over them. 


which, bad it had its due, would have been turned into a 


De bell. Mac. lib. is. LL Free. LE 


ſofteſt and coarſeſt part of the metal: the reſt, that had reſiſted it, 


was what they made their weapons of, 
— : doleful 
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doleful mourning for a bloody and ſignal defeat. Thus much 
we think is incumbent on an impartial author to ſay, in juſ- 
tice to any brave conquered people, though it be much more 
common now-a-days to ſee them treated with the ſame con- 
tempt and diſregard by modern writers, as they were wont 


to be by their lordly conquerors. We ſhall conclude this ar- 


ticle with a judicious remark, which has been long ſince made, 
with reſpect to this conqueſt of Spain, that though the Ro- 
man conquerors were always eager of taking the ſurname of 
thoſe nations they ſubdued, ſuc as Aft baticus, Africanus, 
Germanicus, &c. yet none o them, not even Auguſtus Cæ- 


ſar, who is complimented by Livy with having put the finiſhing 
itroke to it, nor any of his ſucceſſors, thou, th moſt of them 


ambitious enough of ſuch high titles, ever took that of Hi/ſ- 


panicus, Ibericus, or any other that this country was called 


by. 2. Cecil. Metellus Was the only one, who aimed at it, 
and would fain have obtained that of Celtibericus, but could 
not. This ſeems to argus the Remans to have been ſo conſci- 


dus of the vaſt deal of dloo! and treaſure, which it had coſt 


them, more than any other, that they could ſee no reaſon 
for beſtowing any ſuch honours upon them; and for which 


there might not have been the leaſt pretence, had the Spant- 


Lerrning, 
art: and 
Aciences. 


ards been united into one common intereſt, inſtead of being 
divided into ſo many governments, and under ſo many heads; 
for this, after all, will be found the main cauſe of their fal- 
ling under the Roman yoke. 

How ſoon arts and ſciences began to gouriſh in Spain, 
can only be gueſſed at. That they have an excellent genius 


for them, is cvident from the great number of excellent men 


it has produced, of which we ſhall mention only three of the 
moſt illuſt ious; viz. the famed Staic philoſopher Seneca, who 


was a native of Cordake ; ; the learned orator Quintilian, and 


the great coſmographer Pomponius Mela, often quoted thro” 


this work: and though we find other European nations very 


flow and late in cultivating them, ſuch as the Gauls, Germans, 


and others, who affected a ſingular contempt tor them, as un- 


kingdom, their excellent ſituation for trade and commerce, 
the great quantities and variety of metals which it affofded, 
it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe they muſt have begun to en- 


ſuitable to, and unworthy of, their martial genius; yet, 


conſiJering the vaſt concourſe of foreign nations into this 


courage them much earlier than any of their neighbours ; and 
chat Whatever natural reluctancy, ſuch as was common to all 


people of Celtic extract, they — have had againſt then, ne- 


ceſſity 


„erregende 8 
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ceflity muſt have forced them to overcome it, in their own 
defence and preſervation. We ſhall ſay nothing here of thoſe 
trades and manufactures, for which they have ſince rendered 
themſelves famous for ſome ages, till they again relapſed into 
their antient pride and indolence, out of which they were but 
lately rouſed up again. But, with reſpect to their antient 
ones, though we have not much of them upon record, it 
ſeems almoſt impoſſible they could have ſubſiſted without them, 
conſidering the continued invaſions they were expoſed to, and 
the many enemies they were forced to make head againſt. E- 
ven learning and the liberal arts, if we may believe Strabo, 
began early to flouriſh here h; for he tells us, that the Tur- 
deteni, a people of Bætica, were become very famous for 


them, and were poſſeſſed of a vaſt number of volumes of 


great antiquity, and bodies of law writ in veiſe, and other 
pieces of poetry of above ſix thouſand years ſtanding ; which 
laſt, however exaggerated, doth at leaſt ſhew, that there was 


ſome foundation for their pretence of having been early en- 


couragers of ſeveral kinds of it : and this is turther confirmed 


by ſeveral other antient authors, particularly one of their own 
nation i, but more manifeſtly by what Pliny tells us k of one 


Lartius Licinius, a private perſon, who made no difficult 
to give an immenſe ſum (E) for a book of Pliny I's com- 
mentaries. . 


« 
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We make no difficulty to affirm, that the original language J ir lan- 
of Spain was the old Celtic, of which we have given ſome guage the 
account in a former volume, and ſhall have occaſion to old Celtic. 


ſpeak further of it in the next chapter; for, whether we ſup- 
poſe, with the generality of Spaniſb authors, that Tubal came 
thither by ſea and peopled that country, or, as we have elſe- 
where hinted, that the Celtes, or deſcendants of Gomer his 
eldeſt brether, ſpread themſelves thither by gradual migrations, 

the caſe will be much the ſame in this particular, becauſe, on 
the ſuppoſition of the former hypotheſis, Tubal and Gomer 
parting ſoon after the flood, their language muſt have been 
the ſame ; that is, the Tulalians, or, as they are called by 
others, Cetubales, and the Gomerians, muſt have carried the 
| ſame language into thoſe countries where they ſettled, wie- 


ther we call it by the name of the one, or of the other; with 


h Lib. iii. Po ME LA. S1 L. Ir ATL. Co u MEL. Max 
IAI. Luca x. & al plur, Epiſt. lib. iii. Vol. V. p. 252. 


(E) This ſum is by our author ſaid to have been forty thouſand 


nummi; which, according to the computation oft earned com- 
mentator, was equivalent to ten ibnuiand golden crowns. 


Vol. XVII. 3 
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this difference only, that it muſt have been much purer and 
nearer that of the antediluvian patriarchs, whether that was 
the Hebrew or any other ; concerning which we ſhall not here 
repeat what we have ſaid on the ſubject at the entrance of 
this work u. But as that Berofian account is now, by moſt 


learned men, (except the Spaniards, who are fond of their 


own antiquity, beyond other nations) rejected as fabulous, 
we have ventured here and elſewhere to aſcribe the firſt peo- 
pling of Spain to the Celtes or deſcendants of Gomer. 
And what confirms this hypotheſis is, that their antient lan- 


guage, as it is ſtill preſerved in ſome parts of Sparn, appears 
to be the ſame with that which is ſpoken by our Welſb, who 


are deſcended from Gomer, and retain ſtill their paternal 
name of Gomerai, and call their own language Gomrazg, as 
we have ſhewed in our hiſtory, quoted a little higher. We 
likewiſe there took notice of the vaſt affinity there is between 
it and the antient Hebrew, inſomuch that to thoſe, who are 
maſters of both, they plainly appear to be only dialects of 
the ſame tongue ; or, to ſpeak, perhaps, more properly, the 
Celtic, or language of the deſcendants of Gomer, is a dialect 
of the Hebrew, or language of Noah. And hence the 
modern Spaniſh, as it is now ſpoken throughout that coun- 
try, will afford us a new proof of what we have advanc- 
ed on this head. Many learned men have obſerved, that 
it retains a great number of names, words, and, we 


might add, idioms too, which to them plainly appeared 


to be of Hebrav extract, but have been at a loſs how 
to account for it. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they were 


brought thither by the Jews, who fled from their coun- 
try, whilſt Nebuchadnezzar was laying it waſte ; and came 


and ſettled there, as foie have imagined ; for that nation is 


father famed for loſing their tongue, than preſerving it, 


much leis ſor propagating it in any country they come to. 
[his made Aldrete to think thoſe words to be of Arabic, 
aud not or Hcdretv, extract, and to be of no longer date, 


than the coming in oi the Aecr, a. Had that learned author 
ad recc:i: foto ihe cd language, winch is flill kept in ſome 
parts Of Eta, Neverre, and Cataloniu, he would have 
TON Tack wu val Cumoer cf them, as would have convinced 
I. n, tnt Lug itt be a tat many centurics older than the 
co CE IE ν aus, had he known any thing of 
ho all. „ let is between the Hebrew and the Celtic 
bo Gout lat clily concluded, that all thoſe words and 


105,11 tlie den Se, mutt have come from the 
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latter, and not from the former ; which would have re- 
moved all the difficulty, without having recourſe to the Hra- 
lic. What ſeems to have miſled him into this notion is, 
that there is likewiſe a great conformity between this laſt 
language and the Celtic: hence that ſurpriſing number of 
words and idioms common to the High Dutch "and Arabic, 
which has puzzled ſo many critics, and cannot be otherwiſe 
accounted for, than by ſuppoiing them to be of Celtic ori- 
ginal, which like the old Arabic, was, as we hinted a little 
higher, a dialect, or, as ſome chuſe rather to ſuppoſe it, 
both the Hebrew and they were dialects of the original 
tongue. If we allow then the Celtes to have been either 
the firſt, or even ſome of the firſt, inhabitants of Spain, 
there wil be the leſs wonder there ſhould be ſtill found, in 
the modern language of that country, ſuch primitive words, 
_ notwithſtanding the length of time, and various changes it 
may have undergone, ſince it is no more than what may be ob- 
ſerved, not only in the High and Low Dutch and other 
northern languages, but even in the French, the fartheſt re- 
moved and ſtrangelieſt altered from the old Gauliſh or Celtic. 
e may add, chat the modern Spaniſh preſerves more of 
the maſculine grandeur, beauty, and energy, of the old Cel- 
tic, than any other in Europe. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the Spaniſh nation, with reſpect to the antient Celtic gran- 
deur and majeſty ; and we may ſafely add of their pride, and 
ſingular contempt for, not only trade, commerce, manufactures 
and the like, but even for agriculture, which they looked 
upon as below their dignity and martial genius; and therc- ; 
fore turned them over, as much as they could; to their ſlaves, | 
as we ſhall ſhew, when we come to ſoeak of the Gaul in 
the next chapter. 
Bur whatever the original language of Spain may have . Latia 
been at firſt, it muſt have. ſuffered great changes under thoſe jyrroduc:d 
different nations, by whom this country was ſubdued, ant by the Ro- 


, of whom we ſhall give a further account in the ſequel : but mans. 
# the greateſt of all was under the Romans ; for theſe made it 

3 their conſtant buſineſs to introduce theirs into every countrythat 

4 fell under their hands; at firſt by founding ſchools, and even 

K univerſities, where youth might, wich the Latin tongue and 

d character, be taught the arts and ſciences, Which was no {mall 

- inducement to inſpire them with a fondaeſs for it; and 

f where that failed, more forcible means were uſcd, fo that in 

K time almoſt the Wnole kingdom came to f5cak it as their mo- 

: ther tongue, only thoſz: few etribes of the antient inhabitants, 


Who perhaps, like our F/elþ here, fled into ſuch mountain— 
ous countries, where they could not be conquered, and re- 
5 : $A 2 tained 
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tained their original one. The Latin continued no lon 

there than to the coming in of the Goths and Vandals, under 
whom it began by degrees to dwindle from its purity, as 
it did in Gaul, Itah, and other parts, where thoſe barbar- 
ous nations, as they were called, got any dominion, and to 
adopt their barbariſms, and to decline into the ſtate, in which 
we ſee it now. And here it muſt be obſerved, with reſpect 
to the Spanihh, that it has ſuffered the leaſt corruption, and 
retains more of the antient Latin, of any in Europe. This 
makes us think, that it did not receive any conſiderable al- 


teration under the Moors; otherwiſe it muſt have deviated 


much more from it, than it actually doth: beſides, it is not 
likely, whatever Aldrete might infer from his fancied words 
and idioms of Arabic extract, and of which we have given 
a more probable origin, that Spaniards, fond as they ever 
were of their old ways, would have adopted any thing from 
a nation, which could not but be hateful to them, as in- 
vaders and conquerors ; and much more ſo, on account of 

their religion. 


FROM what we have lately quoted out of Szrabo, it is 


plain, the antient Spaniards muſt have admitted writing 


amongſt them many ages before either the Gauls, Germans, 


or any others of Celtic extract; ſince theſe, as ſhall be ſhewn 


in due place, made it a religious maxim to commit nothing 
to writing, eithcr of their hiſtory, learning, or religion, but 


contented themſelves with preſerving them in proper poems, 
which their druids and bards learned by heart, and tranſ- 
mitted in the ſeme way to their diſciples. But it is more 
than probable, that the former were, in ſome meaſure, forced 
to it by ſome of thoſe many nations, under whoſe dominion 
they paſled from time to time, ſuch eſpecially as the Phe- 
nicicus, the Carthaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans 
but, which of thoſe different characters was firſt adopted, or 
became in vogue, we cannot pretend to ſay ; only that, from 


the coming of the Romans, their letters, as well as language, 
drove out all the reſt, and was in uſe till their expulſion, 
when the old Gothic of which we gave an account at the 


beginning of this ſection took place. This laſt, though far 


inferior to the Roman in beauty, and more tiring to the eyes, 


continued in ſuch vouge throughout Europe, from the coming 
of the Gothe, downwards, that all church divinity and law- 
books were written, and (even long after the invention of 


printing and reviving of the old Roman) were printed in it. 


We have ſeen there why, and how, it was at length con- 
demned and ſet aſide, | | 


II. 
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not aboliſhed till after the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
that is, firft, in Arragon, by Peter IV. A. D. 1358, in Ca- 
ſtile, by king John, an. 1383, and in Portugal, by John J. 


an. 1415. This way was, toreckon the years by æras, or ra- 


ther from the æra, as they called it, without any other ex- 
planation, inſtead of computing from the creation, flood, 
birth of Chriſt, or ony other remarkable epoch; and this 
was uſed, not only in their profane, but, what is ſtill more 


ſurpriſing, in their eccleſiaſtic records. So that it has puzzled 


the learned not a little, at firſt, to fix the point of time of 
this æra, and to find out a tolerable etymon for that word 
thus uſed. It is not worth troubling our readers with their 


various conjectures upon it; for nothing but conjecture has as 


t been offered, and ſome of them, too, forced and far 
fetched. It ſhall ſuffice to ſay here, that they are all agreed 
on one point, viz. that the æra did commence in Augu/tus's 


time, ſome add, that it was inftituted in honour of him; 


but they differ about the number of years which it preceded 
the birth of Chriſt. Some reckon it but barely twenty-fix 


years, and think thoſe highly miſtaken, who give it any more>. 


Others think it began on the year, in which that prince or- 


dered the world to be taxed, as the evangeliſt words it; and 
that it was called æra from the æs, or copper coin which was 


exacted by that decree b. Some carry it higher, to fifty-two 


years before Chriſt, which was, according to them, the year 


in which Julius Ceſar was killed and Auguſtus ſucceeded 


him: the righteſt of them, in our opinion, are thole, 
who deduct the firſt four years out of that emperor's reign, 
becauſe, as he was then but one of the triumvirs, it is not 
| likely the Spaniards fhould have begun ſo ſoon to compit- 
ment him with this new computation ; and conſcquently 
think, that it did not take place till the fifth year of his 


triumvirſhip, when that country, together with Gaul and 
ſome other provinces, fell to his lot; and that was forty- 


eight years before the birth of Chriſt. As for the original 


of the word, thoſe that do not like that we mentioned 


above, which is that of /fdore biſhop of Seville 4, will be leſs 


2 GRRUND. paral. pomp. Hiſpan. I. x. in fin. b Idem 
ibid. ex Iſidor. Vid. VASEI chronic, c. 22. s Epitt, 
ad Vaſ. ap. eund. ibid, 1 

pleaſed 


Ir will not be amiſs here to take notice of an odd way, 4: 5442079 
which the Spaniards of old had of computing of time, and / comput- 
which was peculiar to that nation. It took its rife in the 17g lime in 
reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, prevailed all over Spain, and was Spain. 
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pleaſed with ſome others, which Spaniſh critics have fetched 
ſtill tarther. That of Vaſeus, who thinks that æra was a 
mark ttamped on the coin, to ſhew the value of it; and 
that of Reſendius, who aftirms that zra was nothing elſe but 
a term to ſignify a computation, or computed number; would 
appear moſt probable to us, if they were backed with any 
good authority e. 

THE education of their children in antient days chiefly 
conſiſted in training them up to martial deeds, uſing them 
to ſuch food and exerciſes as tended to make them ftrong 


and robuſt, active and nimble ; in inſpiring them with a 


love of liberty and a contempt of death. Theſe princi- 
ples were ſo ſtrongly inculcated into them from their in- 
fancy, and fo carefully riveted in them both by precept and 
cxample, as they grew up, as well as by the hopes of a glo- 
rious ſuture life to the bold and brave, and of miſery and 
ignominy to the baſe and cowardly, that the whole nation 
{cemed unanimouſly to prefer death before ſlavery, and looked 


upon it as the moſt glorious of all bleflings to die fighting in 


defence of their country. Even their women, by being obli- 
ged to train up their children in the martial way, contracted 
ſuch a habit of bravery, that they ſeldom or never failed of 
ſhewing ſome ſignal examples of it to them, as often as an 
opportunity offered itſelf. But we ſhall defer ſpeaking more 


particularly on this head, till the next chapter, where we ſhall 


ſingle out ſeveral inſtances of this native valour, in theſe and 
other Celtic nations, even in thoſe of the ſofter ſex and ten- 


der years. | 


Commerce. 


Wr have already obſerved, that this country was not only 
excellently fituate for trade and commerce, but abounded 
with ſuch commodities, e'pecially filver, as invited all the 


trading nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, to come thither 
ſor them, to ſet le among them, and even to ſubdue them; 


inſomuch, that ſcarce any kingdom under the heaven ever 
paſſed through ſo many different dominions as this. Egypti- 
ans, Phenicians, Tyrians, Carthigintans, Greeks, Romans, 
Gauls, Germans, Goths, Fandals, Moors, and many others, 
have had tineir particular ſettlements in it; and the greateſt 
part of them, if not all, have held it, or at leaſt ſome con- 
ſiderable ſhare of it, under their ſubjection, promoted the 
trade and navigation of it, and founded great and opulent 
Cilics, and contributed towards the enriching of it. What 


© Jidem ibid. 


condition 


ion 


Strabo, 
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condition the country was in, before thoſe ſtrange nations 
came into it, we dare not ſay, though, if we were to believe 


one half of what the Spaniſh hiſtorians have written on this 


head, it muſt have been in a more flouriſhing condition than 


any other ; ſince we are told by them, that, even before the 


coming of Hercules, it had a great number of rich and ſtately 
towns and cities, and theſe of great antiquity too : and this 
ſeems in ſome meaſure confirmed by ancient writers, ſuch as 
Tuſtin, Diodorus Siculus, Pomponius Mela, and o- 
thers ; and indeed, if they really had ſuch a ſucceſſion, as we 
are going to give in the next ſection, of long-lived and opu- 


lent monarchs, from Tubal the grandſon of Noah to Geryon, 
whom that hero overcame, there would be no room to doubt 


of the truth of ſuch ancient cities having been built before his 
time. But the misfortune is, that there is no other autho- 
rity for thoſe reigns, than that of Beroſus, who, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the ſequel, is juſtly looked upon now as a fabulous 
author, and that what the Greet and Roman authors mentioned 
above have ſaid of the pretended antiquity of thoſe cities, and 


their founders, was in all likelihood taken upon truſt from 
the Spaniards themſelves, who appear plainly enough to have 


been as fond of indulging this paſſion for antiquity, as ever 


the Greeks, or any other of their neighbours ; but of this 


we muſt leave every reader to judge for himſelf. 


To cloſe up the character of the ancient Spaniards, they 


poſſeſſed all the virtues of the old Celtic nation, and inherited 


fewer of their vices, than any others of their deſcendants ; they 
were brave, noble, and miagnanimous, and hoſpitable to a 


high degree, and ſo famed for their faithfulneſs, that, even 


after their being conquered by the Romans, ſeveral of thoſe _ 
emperors made no difficulty of preferring them to other peo- 
They were ſober, frugal, pati- 


ple, to be their life-guard. 
ent under hardfhips, jealous of their honour, and, till a few 


centuries paſt, rather deſirous, as much as they could, to pre- 


ſerve their own territories, than to go in ſcarch of new ones 
abroad. As for the vices they had in common with all others 


of Celtic extract, and of which we ſhall ſpeak more fully in 


the ſubſequent chapters, thoſe of pride, cruelty, ſuperſtitior;, 
and lazineſs, are juſtly laid to their charge, as well as to that 
of the Gauls, Germans, and others © ; but it doth not appear, 
that they imitated them in their ſumptuous banquets, much 


Vid int. al, G:zrvunD. ubi ſup. I. i. Gas i de academ. IIiſp. 
Nomenclat. urb. Hiſpan. Tar APR. de orig &c. reg. Hiſp. Vas 
chronic. & al. plur, 
& leq. 


* * * 
K 18 


See vol. viii. p. 116, 110. 
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leſs in their exceſſive fondneſs for ſtrong liquors 3 en the con- 
trary, they are famed for their averſion to them, by which 
they preſerved themſelves from ſuch bloody quarrels, as were 
the natural conſequence of thoſe drunken revels, which we 
find to have been ſo indulged among their neighbours, and 
were — attended with the worſt 


e r. 
The origin, antiquity, and chronology, of the antient Spa- 
| | p S. | | 


on the moſt probable hypotheſis, founded on the teſ- 
timony of the beſt and moſt ancient authors, that the 
Celtes, the deſcendants of Gomer the eldeſt fon of Faphet b, 

were the firſt that peopled Europe, at leaſt as far as the Da- 
nube and Rhine, and even beyond. Whether this was done 
by gradual migrations from the place of their diſperſion after 
the flood, or by colonies brought thither by ſea, will, we 
think, be more properly inquired into in the next chapter, 
where we ſhall ſpeak of the Gault, the immediate deſcendants 
of thoſe Celtes, and where we ſhall ſhew, from the beſt an- 


_ cient teſtimonies, that theſe were, from the earlieſt times, 


found ſettled in every part of it, and even in this of Spain, 
notwithſtanding its being ſurrounded on three ſides by the ſea, 


and on the other by the Pyrenees, before any nation that in- 


termingled afterwards among them, of whom we have given 


an account in the firſt ſection of this chapter, and ſhall have 
further occaſion to ſpeak at the entrance of the next e. Ac- 


cording to this hypotheſis, it will be impoſſible to gueſs, about 
what time either this, or any other country of Europe, were 
peopled by them, or which of them claims the preference in 
point of ancientneſs before the reſt, or even to aſſert =y 
thing of this country before the coming of Hercules into it. 
Bur the Spaniards, ever fond of their own antiquity, be- 
ond any other nation, having once adopted fabulous Beroſus, 
| have fetched their origin from another ſpring, namely, 
from Tubal, the fifth ſon of Faphet a, whom that author 
affirms to have come into, and reigned in, 8 pain from the year of 
the flood 143, to 258, and from whom vey pretend to derive a re- 


2 See before vol. i. p. p. 358, & ſeq. Vol. v. p. 227, & "MR 
Er” ay TE. Nee here after, ſect. 3 and 4 of chap. x. 
s (Genel, ubi ap. . 

gular 


E have, in ſeveral parts of this work , proceeded 


1 — A a wa aw o_£-c PSS: * 1 En 
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gular ſeries of long- winded monarchs, down to the three Gery- 
ons, who were killed by the Egyptian Hercules, to ſay no- 
thing of a mych longer one, which they likewiſe draw from 
this laſt hero, and ſome other new-comers from Libya, down 


145 


to the time in which they allow the Celtes to have made their 


firſt entrance into Spain, viz. in the year of the flogd 1350 ; 


ſo, that according to theſe authors, Spain had been a mo- 


narchy, and had laſted, one thouſand two hundred and twenty 
fix years before the coming of the Celtes into it * This ac- 
count, how fabulous ſoever, not only with regard to Tubal's 

reign, and of his pretended ſucceſſor, but likewiſe in ſome 
meaſure, with regard to thoſe of "Hercules, as it is not only 


adopted by all the Spaniſh authors in general, but likewiſe b 
all the followers of Beroſus, we ſhall be obliged, before we 


go farther, to give our readers a compendious ſketch of it, eſ- 
ially as we have all along in this work given an account of 


the fabulous, as well as the more certain, part of the hiſtory 


of each nation; and ſhall do the ſame in thoſe that follow, eſ⸗ 


pecially in that of our own. 


1. Tubal, having received his grandfather's bleſſing, c 
according to thoſe hiſtorians, and ſettled in ſome parts 


* Vid. int. al. Gasser. compend. hiſt. Hiſpan. 1. vi. c. 4, 


& ſeq. Vas. chron. Hiſpan. c. 10. ſub. an. diluv. 1350, GenunD. 


pron. Hiſp. SANT. Marianxa, & al. mult. 


() This At fable they think ſufficiently backed ws what 
we read in Foſephus (1), who makes Fubal, or Thubal, as he is 
called, to have peopled Spain; and by St. Ferom's comment on 


the prophets 1/aiah and Ezekiel, where he underſtands by Tubal ei- 


ther Italy or Spain; but this, at moſt, will only prove, that ſome of 


an 
lift of theip 


gs, 


of Spain (A ), in the T 34th year of the flood, and _ Th habal, 


ed 


the patriarch's poſterity came and peopled this country, or perhaps 
came and ſettled in ſome part of it; but not, that he came thither 


himſelf, and founded a monarchy in it ; which has been ſufficiently 
exploded i in ſome former part of this work (2), and by the generality 
of authors, who have confuted the fabulous founder of that no- 
tion 3 

However, theſe partial e ones, who have adopted it, have built many 


other conjectural ſchemes upon it; ſuch as the place where he lan- 


ded, ſettled, c. the ſyſtem of religion, laws. &c. he left with them, 


and the like 5 inſomuch, that they affirm, that his deſcendauts did 


24 . (2) See before vol. i. p. 373, & /eq. Lol. v. 
p. 233. (E) & 279. (3) Lid. int. al. Bochart phaleg. Str e 
Raleigh. hiſt. Perizon. Pezron. Calmet. comm. in Gene. „ 
& al. 


Vor. XVI. 5 alia 
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ed there to the year 258; during which interval Noah, 
called, by profane authors, Janus, came thither, and built 
two cities, the one of which he called, from his own name 
Noela in Galicia, and the other Noega in Afturia, and which, 
to this day, retains ſtill that of Nava. 

2. Iherus, the ſon of Tubal, who began his reign in the year 
of the flood 258, reigned thirty-ſeven years, that is, to the 
year 295. Fivm him our authors pretend, that the river J- 
berus, trom which Spain was called Iberia, had its name. We 
have elſewhere given a much more probable etymon of theſe 


two names . He was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 
3. Idubeda, by ſome cMled Fuballa, and Fubalda, who 


_ reigned fixty-four-years, gave name to the famed [dubedean 


mountains, peopled the province of Briga, now Riola, and 


called it Ly that name from, 


4. Brigo, his ſon and ſucceſſor (B), who reigned hifry-two 


8 and left the kingdom to his ſon, 


5. Tabus, who reigned thirty years, gave name to the ri- 
ver Tagus, and was {ucceeded by his ſon, 


6. Bætus, from whom the river Betis, and the province 


_ the laſt of of Bœtia, Betica, formerly Turdetania, and ſince Andalufia, 


Tubal's 
line. 


had their names. He is ſaid to have been ſurnamed Turdeta - 


nus, on account of his introducing, as well as encouraging, 


learning. 


ſtrictly adhere to ts precepts given to N, oah by God, od preſerved 
themſelves free from ido atry, poly cheiſm, and all heatheniſh ſu- 


{ See before vol. v.p 233, (E). ate 698, 69g. 


perſlition, till Hercules bro ght thoſe plagues from Egypt, and in- 
fected pain with them. But of this we ſhall have a fairer occaſion 


to ſpeak in the rext chapter, where we ſhall enter into a more ex- 
act detail of the religion of the Celtes and Gaull. 


(B) From him the Briones, or Br1gones, fituate along the long 
ridge ot Idubedean mountains, are affirmed, by the Navarrean hil- 
torians, to have been named as wel as the city of Cantabria, an- 


cient y, according to them, Cantabriga ; with the Caſfellani de- 
rive both from the Galli Braceati, who came and ſettled there. 


The word Briga, which had the ſame ſignification in Spain, and 
in the cities Can tabriga and Meidabriga, which the ancient Gallic 
Du or Dunum in the names Lugdunum. Nowiedunum, and the Ger- 
mar Burgh, in Friburg, Ausburgh, &c. is likewile affirmed to have 
had its origin from h\m. But the word Brig or Bric, from which 
Briga and Brica differ only in termination, is certainly of Celtic 
extraction, as we ſhall ſee inthe next chapter. Several other things 


are ſaid likewiſe of this king, without any foundation, which the 


reader may ſee in the Spaniſb authors lately quoted. 


7. Geryon, 


As... US  ._ RY 
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7. Geryon an African, or Libyan, of a gigantic ſtature, and Geryon. 


a bloody tyrant, who began his reign in the year of the flood 
514, and reigned, according to ſome, twenty-hve, and thir- 
ty four years, according to others . Againſt him came O- 
ris, or, as he is called by others, Dionyſius king of Egypt, 
with a powerful ariny, defeated and killed the tyrant (C), 
and divided his kingdom between his three ſons, commonly 
called the three Geryons, after having firſt exacted a ſtrict pro- 
miſe from them, that they would reign amicably, and avſtain 
from thoſe plunders, ravages, and cruelties, for which he had 
ſo juſtly puniſhed their father. | 


8. THREE Geryens, ſaid to have been all of one birth, and Geryons. 


the laſt of the Geryonic race, reigned with ſuch ſurpriſing 
concord, that they ate thought to have given birth to the fa- 
ble that repreſents them with a three- fold body. Thele being 
ſuppoſed to have had à hand in the death of Cfr15, in revenge 
of that of their father, Hercules, his ſon, brought a great army 
from Egypt,, firſt gave them a total overthrow, and then o- 


© Conf. Gaz15Ba v. compend. Vas. chron. Hiſp. ſub. an. 
diluvii 514. : e 


(Cy This Geryon was alſo called Deabus, and is ſurnamed by the 
Greeks, Chyrſco, on account of the vaſt wealth which he had gotten 
by his plunders and robberies. He is {aid to have brought over a 
number of wild or Scenite Arabs, and to have been the founder of the 
City of Girona (4). Diagorus Siculzs, makes him the ſon of Chry/aor, 
or the golden ſword, the ſon of Meduſa. From his defeat i: ſup- 
poſed to have ſprung the fable of Hercules's overcoming him, and 
carrying his oxen away, ſpoken of in a former volume 5). 72 
tin, indeed, makes mention of him, and of his vaſt herds of cattie 
(6); but Scrabe and Pliny look upon the whole as a mere fable 7); 
and Arrian further affirms (8), that there never was ſuch a king as 
Geryon in Spain. Ariſtotle ſays, that Hercules (whom even ſome 
Spaniſh authors affirm to have been, not the Egyptian. but the Greek 
one, and ſon of Fupiter by (9) Alemena) had been enticed over into 
Spain by the richneſs of its inhabitants : whence a law is pretended 
to have been enacted among them, forbidding the uſe or poſſcihon 
of ſilver, which was ſtiil in force ſome time after the coming thither 
of the Carthaginians (10). Something like this law was likewile a- 
mong ſome of the ancient Gauli, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the 

next chapter, 7 1 85 | 


(4) Lib. iv. c. 4. Vid & Arete, var. antiguedad. lib. iv. c. 18. 
(5) See before wil v. p 455. ſub nt. (5 Hift. JI wliv. 
(7; Strab J. iii. Plin | iv. c. 22. (8) De geſt Alex. Mag J. 
= * (9) Vid Gerundenſ. paralivom. I. ii. Ant . Nebrigenſ © al, 
(10) Vaſœi chronic. ſub an diluv 539. DARES 

| : "CW a Vercams 
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vercame and flew them, one after another, in fingle combat. 
Ir is faid, that the columns between the Carpean and Abylean 
mountains were ſet up in memory of this exploit. They had 
reigned, according to our authors near forty years, when 
they received this overthrow, and were buried in the iſle of 
Cadiz u. Hercules, who did not come ſo much to conquer 
that kingdom, as to deliver the world from tyrants and robbers, 
had no ſooner overcome the three Geryons, than he made rea- 
dy to paſs into Itah, and left the government of Spain to his 


ſon. 


9. Hiſpal (D), who built the city of that name, now called 
Seville, which was afterwards rebuilt and beautified by Czſar : 
and from Hiſpal began a new ſucceſſion of Spaniſh kings. 


He is ſaid to have reigned ſeventeen years, and to have left 


Hiſpan. 


reign in the year of the flood 607, * 
and is affirmed to have been a noble 


Hercules. 


his kingdom to his ſon, | 

10. Hiſpan, or Hiſpanus, from whom the country t ook its 
name, Which it hath preſerved ever ſince, He began his 
reigned thirty-one years, 
and magnificent prince 
(E), and to have made the city of Cadiz his chief refidence i. 
Hercules, hearing of his ſon Hiſpan's death, returned into 
Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639, to 
658. Being grown very old, he bequeathed the Spaniſh 
kingdom to Heſperus, one of his captains and companions ; and 


died, and was buried at Gades, Caliz, where that ſtately mo- 
nument was erected to him, which we mentioned in a late 


n ay: abi ſup. lib. iv. c. 12. ad fin. i Id. ibid. in 


fin c 14. 


() In this expedition it is pretended that our Egyptian hero in- 


troduced the id olatry and ſuperſtition of his Country; to which an- 


other adds the bloody rite of offering up human victims (11). 
He had likewiſe two favourite companions with him, the one 


named Zacynthus, and the other Baleon; the former of whom gave 
his name to the famed city of Zacynthum, ſince Saguntum (12) ; and 
the other to the Balearic iſlands, now Majorca and Minorca (13). 
Another ancient author, who was a Spaniard by birth, adds, that 
the Tyrians built a ſtately temple to this Hercules, which became fa- - 
mous, both for its antiquity and vaſt treaſures (14). 

(E) To him ſome an:ient authors have falſely aſcribed, among 


other ſumptuous works, the aqueduct of Segovia, which was done by 
the emperor Trajan, and the Pharus or famed tower of Coruna, 
a maritime city in Galicia, which was erected in Auguſtus's time (15). 


„ 08 I'd id. Fer. Vaſ. chreni: Caribe & al, ub, jup. 


(11) Laclant. I i e 21. (12) Vid. Hieren. prem. in epiſt. ad 
Glut. (13 Lac. Fler. | K. (14) P. Mela, de fit. orb. I. iii. 


note, 
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note, and which became in high veneration, not only among 
the Spaniards, but was reſorted to by moſt nations of Europe, 
Afia, and Afric (F). Fe 

11. Heſperus, from whom both Spain and Italy were called 
Heſperia, but the former, by way of diſtintion, Heſperia 
Magna, and his brother Atlas, ſurnamed Italus, had accom- 


panied Hercules in all his excurſions and conqueſts. Upon the 
death of that hero, Heſperus cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 


his ſucceſſor, as by his will and appointment. Atlas, who is 


ſuppoſed to have been left in /zaly, upon the return of the other 


two in Spain, came thither alſo himſelf, and drove him out of 


his kingdom, in the year of the flood 669, after he had reign- 
ed there eleven years. 


449 


Heſperus. 


12. Atlas, after he had reigned ten years in Spain, is ſaid Atlas. 


to have returned into Itah, in order to drive his brother thence 
alſo; for it ſeems that fugitive prince was fled thither, and 


was ſo well received there, as to give him new cauſe of jealou- 


ſy. Upon his departure he left the kingdom to his ſon, 


13. Orus or Sicorus (G), who reigned forty-five years. Orus. 


He gave his name to the river S:coris, now Segre, which falls 
into the [berus, or Ebro; and was ſucceeded by his ſon. 


14. Sicanus, who had followed him from Italy into Sicanus. 


Spain; a prince ſaid to have been liberal and magna- 
nimous. He gave name to the river Anas, now Ana; reigned 


thirty-two years, during which he is ſaid to have carried his 


ſucceſsful arms into Italy and Sicily, which was from him 


called Sicania, as it had been before Trixacria, and ſince, 


Sicily from his ſucceſſor. 


15. Siceleus ſucceeded his father, and reigned forty-four Siceleus. 


years, during which he is ſaid to have paſſed over into Italy, 


(F) It is hardly worth the while to trouble our readers with the 
various ſentiments of the learned concerning this famed hero; 
whether he was the Egyptian, Pbænician, or Grecian Hercules: eſpe. 


cially as we have had occaſion to ſpeak of him in ſome former parts 
ot this work, to which we mutt here refer our readers (16), as well 


as to what we ſhall have further occaſion to ſpeak of him in the next 
chapter. 


(G) From this and the two following princes names, Ccanus and 

| Cicelens, it is ſuppoſed that their proper names were Orus, Anus, and 

Eleus; and that the Cic was a titular prznomen : and this is fur- 
ther proved by Anus giving his name to the river Auat, and Eleus; 
to that of Eles (17). 1 


(16) Sec vol. xi. þ 122 vol. xwi. p. 478, & (W). & before, 3 50. 


422. & ſeg. Beuter. Vaſ. Garribai & al. (17) 14. ibid. c. 24. Vid. 


Ant, Nebrig. hift, reg. cathal. Vaſ. chronic ſub an. diluw. 967, & - 
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and performed very great feats, and to have affiſted Jaſius, 
the grandſon of Atlas, by Electra his daughter, who was 


then at high wars with Dardanus, about the ſucceſſion to 


certain ſtates in that country. In this prince's reign the Deu- 
calian flood is ſaid to have happened, and that Moſes was 
then likewiſe performing his wonders before the hardened 


king of Egypt. 


16. Siceleus was ſucceeded by his ſon Laſus, who had ac- 


companied him in his wars in /taly. He is ſaid to have been 
a brave prince, but vaſtly addicted to the heatheniſh ſuperſti- 


tions that then prevailed. Some attribute the peopling of 
Lufitania, now Portugal, to him, from whom it was called 


by that name; others, to another Luſus, a chieftain and 


companion of Bacchus. We can affirm nothing certain 
about either. Luſus reigned thirty years, and was ſucceed- 
ed by, | 

1 . Ulus, or Sic-Ulus, whom ſome make the ſon of Laſus, 
others of Atlas, He was fo warlike a prince, kept ſuch vaſt 
armies and fleets, that he was called the ſon of Neptune. 
He paſſed over into Itah, to affiſt thoſe Spaniſh colonies, 
that had been ſettled there by Atlas, repreſſed their enemies 


there, peopled ſome countries in the neigbourhood of Rome, 
built ſome cities, aud particularly the famed caſtle of A!/imo ; 


thence he paſſed into Sicily, to affift thoſe Spaniſh colonies, 


which his predeceſſors had fixed there, and who, it ſeems, 


were ſadly harrafſed by the other inhabitants of that iſland, 
which, from his great feats there, he called by his own name. 
He reigned about fixty years, and was ſucceeded by what 
means can ſcarcely be gueſſed *, by, 
18. Tea, an African, or Libyan, to whom, however, the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians, give the character of a good and wiſe 
prince. Some of them affirm, that it was in the thirty fifth 


| year of his reign, that a colony of Greeks, from the iſland 


of Zacynthus, now Jaſanto, came into Spain by ſea ; and, 
with his permiſſion, ſettled in that part of it, which they 
called by the name of their native place, though they became 
afterwards better known by thoſe of Saguntini and Sagun- 
tines. Here then is a new and different account of the 


foundation of that famed city and people, of whoſe valour 


and fad cataſtrophe we have ſpoken at large at the beginning 
of this volume !; and this, if right, deſtroys what we men- 
tioned a little higher concerning the origin, which is given 
them by other authors. Nothing can be advanced on either 


x Id. c 23. Vas, ſub an. dilav, 893, & al. See before, 
fide 
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fide but conjecture. As for Teſta, after a long reign of 
ſeventy-four years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 

19. Romys, who reigned thirty-three years, and is ſuppoſed Romus. 
to have founded the city of Rome, in the province of Tarra- 
gona, ſince called Valentia from the Remans calling that city 


afterwards by this name, and inlarging and beautifying it, 


and making it the metropolis of it (H). In this prince's 
reign, the Phænicians are ſaid to have made their firſt en- 

trance into Spain; and about the ſame time alſo the famed 

Greek chieftaia Jacchus or Bacchus, ſurnamed Liber Pater, Bacchus 
with a conſiderable army, not ſo much with a deſign to con- me into 
r that country, as to ſpread his fame and colonies on this, 1. 
as he had done on the other, fide of the world, where he is 

ſaid to have carried his conqueſts as far as the Indies. As he 
travelled through A idaluſia, he built the famed city Nebriſa, 

in the province of Bætica, ſince called Veneria, and now 
Lebrixa, the native place of the learned Anthony Nebriſſenſis, 
often quoted in this chapter ; who ſays on this head, that 
Luſus, the ſon 6f Bacchus, gave name to Luſitania, and de- 


| that this expedition happened two hundred years before the 


ſtruction of Tray. Romus was ſucceeded by, . 
20. Palatuus, the ſuppoſed founder of the city of Palentia, Palatuus. 
or Palantia. This prince had reigned about eighteen or 
nineteen years in great tranquillity, when a famous wartior, 


named Licinius Cacus, raiſed a war againſt him, and deprived 


of his whole kingdom, and forced him to wander about 


from country to country, whilſt he reigned uncontrouled, 


and encouraged all kinds of arts and handicraft trades, which, 


till then, had been much neglected in that country (I). At 

length Palatuus found means to recover his kingdom from Cacus de- 
him, after he had poſſeſſed it thirty - ſix years; and gave him feared. 

8 8 a 

(H) Others will have it, the people of that province built this 
famed city, and called it by that name, in honour of Roms; and 
that the Greeks called it Rome, and the Latins Valencia, as names of 


the ſame import in each language (18). My 


(I) Some authors are ſo fond of raiſing the fame of this uſurper, 
that they make him the firſt, who ſet about diſcovering the iron- 
mines in Spain, and ſet up the fabrication of that metal. He might, 
perhaps, have given greater encouragement to this manufacture than 
any of his predeceſſors ; but that they ſhould have been ſuch ftran- 
gers in Spain to the working of ſo neceſſary a metal, is altogether 


improbable. 


(18) Garib, bi ſup. c. 24. II. ibid. c. 26. | 
ESD eta 


from him, after this overthrow. Some pretend, that he was 
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a total overthrow near mount Cecus, now Monteajo, ſo called 


Nain upon it; others, that he retired into Italy: however 
that be, Palatuus reigned ſeventy years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by, 


Erythrzus 21. Brytbraws, in whoſe reign is placed the founding of the 


famed city of Carthage, of which we ſhall ſay no more here, 
having given an ample account of it in a former volume *. 


He is ſaid to have given name to the famed iſland of Erythrea, 
or Erythia, as it is called by Mela and Pliny o, an iſland 


_ deavoured, at the beginning of this volume, to give the 


Gargoras. 
He was a Spaniard by birth, a wiſe prince, and a great pro- 


which has been ſought for far and near ?. We have en- 


account of its ſituation, to which we ſhall refer our readers 9. 
Erytbræus was the laſt of the line of Teſta, in which the 
— had laſted two hundred and forty-five years, ac- 


cording to ſome ; or an hundred and twenty-three according 
to others *, including the forty· ſix years of Licinius's uſur- 


pation. He was ſucceeded by. 
22. Gargoras, ſurnamed Mellicola, becauſe, as Fuftrn hath 
itt, he found out the uſe of honey and cultivating of bees. 


moter of induſtry. In his reign the famed city of Troy hav- 


ing been deſtroyed by the Greets, of which, as well as its long 
ſiege, an account has been given in a former volume*, ane 


of thoſe warriors, who either did not care, or were hinder 


by contrary winds, from returning into their own country, 
came and ſettled in Spain, and built cities in ſeveral 


of it, and, amongſt them, thoſe which the reader will find 


in the margin ( K). To PR ſucceeded, if we may be- 


lieve Ju, ein a 4 23- 


m Vid. vol. xvi. p. 410, & ſeq. * De fitu, 1. tit. c. 6. 


* PLin. lib. iv. c. 22. ? Conf. auct ſup. citat. & Annan, 


m. mult. al. 4 Before, p. 407, [F). Conf. Au r. 


EBRICENS, GartBay, & VAS EU, ubi. ſup. [ Hiſt, I. 


xliv. t Vol. v. p. 357 & ſeq. b Lib. xliv. 


(K) Cancer, the ſon of Telamon, one of the firſt that came into 
Spain, ſettled in that part where the new Carthage was built, fince 


called Carthagena, if he was not the founder of it. From thence he 
paſled into Galicia. and gave name to hat canton (19) He is likewiſe 
ſaid to have built the city of Sa/mantica, now Salamanca, in memory 
of his own native country; though ephen of Byzantium, who 
calls it Elmantica, ſays nothing of his founding it Amphilochus, a 
companion of Texcer, is ſaid to have built that of Amphiloqua, 
ſince called Agua Caldas, or ht waters, and now Orenſe in Galicia. 
Di:med:s built 7745 on the banks of the Minius, now Mirno, in 


— 


19) Jie. ex Trog. 1. zliy. 


= qQ 9 © 
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23. Habis, his grandſon, by a daughter, and a baſtard, Habis bis 
but in all other reſpects an extraordinary prince, whether we excellent 
conſider the many and ſurpriſing dangers he was obliged to 7g*- 
go through, and from which he was delivered, as it were, 
by as many miracles, or the beauty and tallneſs of his per- 
ſon, or the many and ſignal benefits which the Spaniſh na- 
tion received from him during his reign, to which he was, 
ſuch was his apparent merit, nominated by his grandfather 
in his life. The Spaniards at that time were ſtill ſo 
very rude and uncivilized, that, they knew nothing of the 
uſe of bread, or of cultivating the earth. It was he, it 
ſeems, that firſt taught them to plow their land with oxen, 
to ſow and reap corn, to grind, knead, and bake it into 
| bread. He likewiſe gave them many excellent laws, obliged 
them to live in towns, and appointed them ſeven courts of 
judicature in ſeven cities of his kingdom. Our author adds, 
that, after his death, his kingdom continued in his poſterity 
during ſeveral centuries ; but we muſt not then ſuppoſe, that ei- 
ther he or they, or indeed any of his predeceſſors, were maſters 
of the whole country, but only of ſome conſiderable part, as we 
hinted a little higher, in ſpeaking of their government. How 
long this laſt king reigned, who ſucceeded him, &c. what 
other kings reigned in other parts of Spain, and many other 
things relating to the antient hiſtory of it, we are wholly left 
in the dark about, down to the coming of the Carthaginians, 
no antient hiſtorian having left us any thing about it. Only 
this chaſm is filled up, by ſome fabulous authors of theirs, 
with ſuch ſtuff as ſmells as rank of the fable, as what we have 
here in England from our own. monkiſh books ; we ſhall 
mention one or two of them, by way of ſample : 
In the year after the flood 1250, that is, thirty-four years A Jong ant 
after the beginning of Habis's reign, began, according ty, great 
| 5 EE drought. 
memory of his father Tydzuvs. It retains ſtill the name of Tay, 
Trya, and ſude. Some other places and colonies theſe, and a few | 
more, gave name to; as Aſtur to Aſturias, Ulyſſes to Ulyſipone, now 
Lifton, where he built alſo a temple to Pallas. Strabo (20) calls 
this city Ulixipolis, or city of Ulyſſes. Mueſtbeus built and peopled 
the port, that bore his name, on the coaſts of Audaluſia. near the 
city of Gades, or Caliz ; in which laſt, the Andalufians tay, was a 
ſtately temple, built by the ſame warrior, which became in time 
famous, and much reſorted to, for its oracle, from ail the three 
parts of the world. 


(20) Strab. I. iii. 


Vor. XVII. 5 © theie 
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theſe authors, ſuch an extraordinary drought, that it did not 
rain in all Spain during the ſpace of twenty-ſix years, inſo- 
much, that all the rivers of it, except the Bætis and the [be- 
rus, were dried up, and the country become almoſt a deſert, 
for want of inhabitants, If ſuch a long and univerſal drought 
had really happened, it would rather be a wonder, that there 
were either man or beaſt alive in moſt parts of that vaſt coun- 
try. They tell us, indeed. that about the ſame time a certain 
people, whom they call Aimonides, came and ſettled in it; 
but if ſo, is it not very ſtrange, that no antient author ſhould 
have taken the leaſt notice of it  ? for which reaſon the 
learned author, often quoted in this chapter, juſtly rejects 
both as fabulous *. Fitty-ſeven years alter, Homer, o1, as 
his right name was, Meleſigenes, travelled through Spain and 
Italy. This was before he loſt his fight ; and he, according 
to Herodotus, flouriſhed an hundred and ſixty- eight years after 


Year of the Trejan war J. 


* ſaid to have come firſt into Spain, and, about twenty years 
Pef re after, the Riodians. Of the firſt it is affirmed, that they 
Chrit fought for ſome time with the «omar, or Heriaxs, as they 
1649. Were then called, about their ſettle ements z but agreed at length 
The Gauls upon a peace and mutual triend:nip; fo that they, from that 
and ile time, became fo blended with each other, by intermarrying 


Rhodians and living together, that they became as one people, under 


Jettle in the name of Celtiberians 2. F:om which account we would 
pan. obſerve by-the-by, that this could only be one of thoſe colo- 

nics, which the Celtes in Gaul tent into the country : for more 
than one or two tiicy ſent from thence hither, as well as in 
other pars of Zurepe, as often as they were ſtraightened for 
want of roem, as we ſhall ſce in the next chapter. It is. 
tj creto! e, „cry probable, that theſe colonies, coming into 
Stain, a ter a few battles or Ixumiots, being found, by the 
intabitante, be oiiginally of the fame Nock, has ving the 
lan;c, or near the jame, language, retigion, 21d 8 
were ready admitted and blended with them. The Rad- 
aus, who came thither by fea, landed at the foot of the Py- 
Feaean mountains, and built there a city, to which they gave 
their name. it was a biſhop's ſee till the time of the G/s, 


Year of but now reduced to a heap of ruins. About ten years after, 


the flood happened that great fire, which ſpread itſelf all over that vaſt 


1300. ridge of mueuLiItains called the Pyrenees, and, from thence, 


Betore | | 
| C hr: it 0 3 8. ſab An. 8 A N: BRICEN . ubi ſep. * Vide 
2699. STAB. , ili. Diop. Sr L. bibl. lib. vi. Lucan, HIE RON. 
& al © | | 


Incendin; 


ABOUT e e vears after, the Celtes, or Gauls, are | 


CW. W 
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Incendium Pyrenæum, or, as others will have it, more pro- 
perly, that thoſe mountains were thence called Pyrenean. 
This fire, we are told, was at firſt kindled by ſome ſhepherds, 
and burnt with ſuch fierceneſs for many days, that it ſpread 
itſelf almoſt over that whole ridge. As for what they add, 


that the intenſeneſs of the heat melted the ſilver in the mines, 


and made it boil up, and run down in rivulets along thoſe 
hills, it is juſtly looked upon as fabulous by Poſidonius, and 
by Strabo after him b. = = 
IT muſt be owned, however, that Spain muſt have vield- The Phz- 
ed extraordinary quantities of that metal, if what we read in nicians 
Ariſtitie be not greatly exaggerated, that the Phœnicians, 4 off 
who are ſuppoſed to have come thither about the 1 500th year Ee 
of the flood, exchanged their naval commodities tor ſuch an * 
immenſe weight of it, that their ſhips could neither contain, 2. 2255 
nor ſuſtain its load, though they uſed it for ballaſt, and made ; 
their anchors, and other iron implements, of filver < (L). 
Theſe are ſuppoſed to have likewiſe ſettled in Spain, and to 
have built ſeveral other cities, eſpecially in Bætica, and to 
have had the maſtery of the ſea for the ſpace of forty-one 
years, after which they went and ſettled in the Balearic 
iſlands. | ” x 
BESIDES the Tyr:ans, Egyptians, and Phænicians, already Other na- 
mentioned, who obtained footing and dominion in this coun- tions that 
try, Euſebius mentions d ſeveral other nations, who did the governea 
ſame before the coming in of the Carthaginians, ſuch as the 7 Spain, 
Egyptians a ſecond time, who held the dominion of the ſa 


thirty-five years, and built ſome cities, eſpecially Tarracona, 


which they ſo called from Tarraco their leader. The AZ: þ- 
ans are likewiſe affirmed, by the ſame author, to have held 


Diop. Sicut. I. vi. Vid. & Axtsror. de mirab. auſcult. 
b Lib. iii. < Ar18TOT,. & Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. 4 Evsege. 
chron. Vid & Tararn. reg. Hiſp. ſub A. ant, C. 840. 


(L) In this expedition ſome of their authors afirm the Phonic: - 
ans, who landed at Tarieſſus, to have built the city of Gades, or 
Caliz, tho' Strabo affirms it to have been done on their third land- 
ing (21). Other authors aſcribe the building of it to the 7yrians 


(22); but we ſhall refer our readers to what has been ſaid of the 


foundation of that famed place, in a former volume (23). As for 
the cities of Malaca and Abdera, Strabe plainly fays, that they 
were built by the P/ænicians (23). 


{21} Garib. antia, iſp. Le.. Gerund. & al. ubi [up. 22) Plu- 
arch, in Scipian, & ai. (23) Jia ſup. val. xvi. p. 555. (24) 


Cs. ili. 


G4 ſome 
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ſome government there the ſpace of twenty-nine years. Next, 


the Carians, forty-eight years, from whom Ptolemy affirms, 
the Cariſti in Spain to be deſcended. The Leſbians ſucceeded 
them, who built ſeveral cities, and governed, according to 


the ſame Euſebius, ſixty-eight years. Then the Phocians, 


in the ſixteenth year of Targuinius Priſcus, and held the go- 
vernment forty-eight years; and from thence went and ſet- 
tled on the ſouth part of Gaul, and built the city of Marſeil- 
les, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the next 
chapter. Laſtly, Nebuchadnezzar, after the deſtruction of 
Feruſalem, and conqueſt of Judæa, is affirmed by Foſephus 
and Strabo to have reigned nine years in Spain e, at the end 


of which it is ſaid that he abandoned it to the Carthaginians : 


though it is likely, that, as the Spaniſb writers affirm, a great 
part of that vaſt hoſt, which he had brought with him, ſet- 
tled there, and built cities and caſtles, which they called by 


their own, or ſome Chaldee names, by which they may be til 


traced up to their original f; but upon the whole it ſeems 


probable, that moſt, if not all, of theſe nations, centented 
' themſelves with the maritime parts, for the ſake of commerce, 


and government, and be glad to trade and 


and the command of the ſea, and penetrated but a little 
way into the inlands, whilſt theſe might enjoy their own laws 


and ſo be leſs ſolicitous who were maſters of the ſea-coaſts 


parts adjacent, ſo they could but enjoy the benefit of their 


commerce, and the produce of their own lands, in peace and 
quietneſs. If any of theſe ſtrangers were enticed, by the plea- 


ſantneſs and fruitfulneſs of the country, to ſettle amongſt the 


Ce'riberi- 
ans in Lu- 
ſitania. 


antient inhabitants, whether this was done by permiſſion and 
conſent, or by force of arms, yet it could not be long before 
they became ſo blended with each other, that nothing remain- 


ed of their origin, but the names they gave to thoſe places, 


which they either built or lived in. As for the Celtiberi, 
mentioned a little higher, they increaſed ſo faſt in that plea- 


fant and healthy country, that they were forced to have re- 


courſe to their old method of ſending colonies abroad. Some 


of them ſettled in Laſitania, where they founded ſeveral ci- 


ties, and called them by Celtic names (M) ;- and from theſe 
on. Colonies 
© Antiquit, |. x. e. 9. Geogr. lib. iy. f Vid Liv. decad. 


iv. TaRaPHa reg. Hiſp. ſub an. 571. Gariznai, lib. v. c. 4. | 


VS. ſub an. U. C. 13, & 204. 


(NA) Amongſt theſe was the antient city of Segowia, or Segobia, 


famous for its celebrated aquedukt, and afterwards for its woollen | 


_ manu'3Qure ; 


rter with ms | 


* * 
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colonies the Luſitanians had that of Celtiberi given to them: 
hence Diodorus Siculus ſays, that of all the Ceitiberians the 
Luſitauians were the ſtouteſt . Another colony of them 
went into Bætica, where they likewiſe left ſeveral cities, and 
other monuments of their ſettlement. The goodneſs of the 
climate, however, joined to their laborious exerciſes and 
plain way of living, which made them ſo ftout and 
long-lived, may be juſſiy eſteemed one of the main cauſes 
of their multiplying ſo faſt, and being obliged to ſend a- 
broad ſuch frequent colonies, a further proof of which 
we have in the long reigns of ſome of their monarchs 
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formerly mentioned; and we ſhall cloſe this ſection with Argantho- 
one more, in the perſon of the famed Arganthonius king !' nius his 


of the Turteſii, who is ſaid to have reigned at Gades, 
now Cadiz, tull fourſcore years Þ, and to have died in the 
hundred 4nd thirtieth, according to one i, or hundred and 


fortieth, according to another, antient author k, and is men- 
tioned with admiration by others, for his long reign and 


* (N). 
t Lib. vi. 1 VIII. Max. |. viii. e. 14. | As. 
PoLL. ap- eund. k Var. Max. ibid. | Heropor. A- 


nac. Cices. de ſenect. BAs1T. epiſt. ad Nepot. Vid. & 
Vas. ſub an. U. C. 0 ene. Tararn, & al. 


manufaRure ; and another of the ſame name, and built by another 
colony of Ce/tiberians, near Corduba in Betice, and mentioned by 


 C2/ar in his commentaries ; though the other was the more famed 


of the two, 


(N) Herodotus ſays, that he reigned in Carteia, al. Tarteia ; . 
nacreon, that he lived an hundred and fifty years; Pliny gives him 
but an hundred and twenty; but Silius Italicus three hundred; 


and, as for the time in which he lived, it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
it, ſome making him contemporary with king Siculus, the ſeven- 


teenth king in our liſt, in the year of the flood 1514 (25), Others 
bring him down as low as the 139th year of Reme, or of the flood 


1692 (26). 


Fer. 


(25) Low. i. Taraph. {ub ox 1055. (26) Faſ. ſub au. 4. U. 
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SECT. . 


Of the conqueſt of Spain by the Carthaginians aud Ro- 
mans, to the coming in of the Goths, and other nor- 
thern nations. 


HIS remainder of the Spaniſh hiſtory we give here | in 
a ſeparate ſection, not as deſigning to treat of it in that 
ample manner that it would deſerve, were it detached | 
from the body of this work, for that were a deviation 


from our original plan, and on the one hand draw us into ſu- 


perfluous repetitions, their conqueſt by the Carthaginians and 
Romans having been fully treated of in the hiſtory of thoſe 
two nations ; and, on the other, oblige us to anticipate thoſe 
of the Gauls, Goths, Vandals, &c. who conquered, or ſett- 
led in, any part of this country, and which will, therefore, 
more properly belong to their ſeveral hiſtories in the ſubſe- 
quent chapters. Our motives, therefore, for ſeparating this 
part from that which we gave in the laſt ſection, are, firſt, 


to diſtinguiſh the true from the fabulous, or the certain from 


the uncertain : of this latter kind, at leaſt, we look upon to 
be all that has been ſaid in the laſt ſection, though, for the 
reaſuns mentioned at the beginning of it, we are forced to 
nicit it in ſuch a work as this; and, ſecondly, becauſe in the 
remaining part of this hiſtory, ſtill to be ſpoken of, we ſhall 


proceed in a more ſuccinct method, to avoid all ſuch needleſs 


repetitions, or anticipations, and content ourſelves with giv- 
ing our readers a kind of chronological ſummary of thoſe con- 
queſts, and refer our readers for thoſe, which have already 


been ſpoken of in this work, to the volumes and pages, where 


they are to be ſeen at full length; ; and for the reſt, to the re- 
maining chapters of this and the following volume, where 
they will be more amply related. | 

THE1R conqueſts by the Carthaginians was, if we may he 
lieve Juſtin and Oroſi zus, occaſioned by the Tyrians. Theſe 


ha ing founded the city of Gades, and built a temple to Her- 


cules, were fo infeſted by the jealous Spaniards, that they 
were torced to ſend to Carthage for help; which being readily 
granted, Mieſeus was fent with a fleet to their aſſiſtance, Who 
ſuppreſſed their enemies, and inlarged their territories, by 
the reduction of ſeveral conſiderable places along that coaſt w. 
Ihe rich. nels of the country ſoon invited them 1 to . their 


m. JUSTIN, ex Trog. I. ale. 5 
conqueſts; 
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conqueſts, and the vaſt treaſures, both in gold and filver, 

with which that country then abounded, could not but be a 

ſtrong temptation to them, as they were engaged in ſuch a Year of the 

bloody and expenſive: war with the Romans. This was ac- V 2770. 

cordingly performed with great ſucceſs, at firſt, by their great B 

general Hamilcar Barcas, and afterwards by his ſons Aſdrubal * 
and Hannibal, the latter of whom he took with him thither, 

when but nine years old, that he might inſpire him with 

greater hatred againft the Romans, and with a more eager de- 

fire to complete the reduction of this opulent country, to the 

ſubjection of Carthage. The ſucceſs which theſe generals met 

with, both againſt the Spaniards and againſt the Romans, 

whom they had courted to their aſſiſtance o, has been ſo ful- 

ly ſpoken of both in the Roman hiſtory “, and in that of the 

Carthaginians 4, that we ſhall need only to refer our readers 

to thoſe places here cited in the margin. Aſdrubal likewiſe, 

another of their generals, who was left there to command 

during Hamilcar's return to Carthage, was no leſs ſucceſsful 

there, and obliged the Romans to come to a treaty with him, 

of which the reader will find an account in a former volume 7, 

and which he inviolately kept with them whilſt he lived ; but 

his death, which happened ſoon after ; and his being ſucceed- 

ed by young Hannibal, put an end to it: and that enterpriſ- 

ing hero, though then but twenty- ſix years of age, began the 

war afreſh, and laid ſiege to the famed city of Sagumium. 

We have given already a full account of that ſiege, and the 

ſad cataſtrophe of its brave inhabitants, and ſhall refer our 

readers to it t. But Hannibal having undertaken his ſatal 

expedition into Italy a, the Carthaginian affairs began to de- 

cline apace, and their forces to receive many conſecutive over- 

throws here, both by ſea and land *, eſpecially under A/- 

drubal the ſon of Giſco, who, being defeated by Scipia, was 

forced to retire to Gades * ; where being again defeated at 

ſea, and, to complete his misfortunes, betrayed by Maſini ſſa, 

he was reduced to ſuch a deſperate ſtate, that, in revenge, 

he committed ſuch horrid cruelties, as rendered him and his 

nation odious to the Spaniards and Romans 7. All this while 
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n Dion, Sic. lib. vi. o See before, p. 117, & ſegq. f Vol. 
xii. p. 63, & ſeq. 76. & leq. q See before, p. 117, & ſeq. 
r Vol. xii. p. 68, and before, p. 123. „Vel Kii. Pp. 76. 

: Vol. xii. p. 78, and before, 128, & ſeq. See Vol. ui, p. 
76, & ſeq. „See before, p. 167, 217, 221, 248, 259. 


* dee 
before, p. 261, 202, 275. ! See befcre, p. 277, 281. 
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the two Scipios not only gained ground againſt them by theſe 


frequnet defeats, but by ſome ſignal inſtances of their politeneſs 
rendered themſelves amiable to the Spaniards, as his enemies 


were become hateful to them. At length two deciſive bat- 


tles, which he won over them, were attended with the re- 
taking of Saguntum, which had been rebuilt by Hannibal. 
Here he cauſed the Turdetani, who were found there, to be 
all fold for ſlaves, for having joined Hannibal againſt that 
faithful city 2. We ſhall not repeat here the circumſtances 
of the death of thoſe two generals; which was like to have 
quite altered the poſture of affairs, had not the brave Marcius 
recovered that great loſs by a bold and deſperate act, and 
with the few troops, which he could gather up, after the loſs 
of thoſe two battles, ſurpriſed and burnt the Carthaginian 
camp, which occaſioned, in the confuſion that then reigned, 
the deaths of thirty-ſeven thouſand of them, beſides near two 
thouſand more, who were taken priſoners by him b. He was 
ſucceeded by young Scipio, who, though at that time but 
twenty-four years of age, had been unanimouſly choſen pro- 
conſul of Spain, and came thither with a reinforcement of 
ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. His wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs there, the immenſe ſpoil he got at the taking of New- 
Carthage, his fingular behaviour and continence tewards a 


beautiſul female captive, and his generous refuſal of the vaſt 


| Year of the 
f10d 2793 


Fre 


| Chrift 206 


ranſom which her parents offered to him, gained him the 
affections of the Spaniards to ſuch a degree, that they looked 
upon him as a demigod, and began every-where to revolt 
from the Carthaginians e. Their generals made ſeveral vain 
efforts to flop the progreſs of this young hero, and were as 
often defeated by him 4; as were alſo Mandonius and Indi- 
bilis, who had revolted from him“: at length, having thus 
far reduced the Carthaginians, he reſolved on a deſcent into 
Afric, to oblige them to abandon Spain. The ſucceſs of this 
expedition being foreign to this Spaniſh hiſtory, except that 
he actually forced the Carthaginians out of this country, and 
brought it under the Roman yoke, we ſhall refer our readers 
to thoſe places, where a full account is given of both f. 
Tas Romans being thus become maſters of this rich and 
noble country, or at leaſt of a conſiderable part of it, by the 
expulſion of the Carthaginians, one of their firſt cares was, 


2 See before, P. 243, 248, > Vol. =. p. 110, 137. b Ibid. 
p. 141, 143. © Ibid. p. 152, 154, and before, p 59, & ſeq. 
4 Vol xii. p. 158, & ſeqg. I did. p. 169. f Ibid. p. 170, 
& ſeq. and before, p. 249, & ſeq. See alſo our chronology of 
Carthage, from the year 661. to 684. Vol. xvi. p. 539, & ſeq. 

| | | 10 
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to ſeize on all its valuable mines, eſpecially thoſe of ſilver and 


gold ©, and to ſtrip it of its immenſe wealth; and how con- 


ſiderable this was, may be gueſſed by the ſketch we ſhall give 


in the next note (A), of the prodigious quantities which their 
prætors, 


8 See 1 Maccab. viii. 3, & ſeq. Lrv.Onos, &c. 


(A) Thus we are told (1), that Scipio above- named. upon his 
return to Rome, carried with him fourteen thouſand three hundred 
and forty- two pounds of ſilver, beſides an immenſe quantity of 
coin, cloaths, corn, arms, and other valuable things. L. Lentulus 


is ſaid to have brought away a ſtill much larger treaſure, wiz, forty 
four thouſand pounds of ſi ver, and two thouſand five hundred and 


fifty of gold, beſides the money which he divided among his ſol- 
diery. L Manlins brought with him twelve hundred pounds of 
filver, and about thirty of go'd. Corn. Lentulus, after having go- 
verned the hither Spain two years, brought away one thouſand 
hve hundred and fifteen pounds of gold; and of filver two thou- 
ſand, beſides thirty-four thouſand five hundred and ſifty denarii in 
ready coin; whilſt his collegue brought from further Spain fifty 
thouſand pounds of filver, | 

What is ſtill more (urpriſing, is, that theſe immenſe ſums, a- 
mounting in all to one hundred and eleven thouſand five hundred 
and forty-two pounds weight of ſilver, four thoaiand and ninety- 
five of gold, beſides coin, and other things of vaiue, were brought 
away within. the ſhort ſpace of nine years ; for juſt ſo much time 


_ elapſed between the firſt and the laſt of theſe Roman prætors (2) ; 
_ and juſt after they had been as ſeverely fleeced, in all likelihood, 


by their other friends the Carthaginians. Theie few inftances ſhall 
ſuffice to ſhew, how rich this country muſt then have been, and 
what an immenſe treaſure it yie!d2d to their conquerors ; for though 
theſe laſt never ſlicked their hands, but kept ſtill on briuging freſh 
ſupplies. from thence, yet we do not find, that it was at all exhauſt- 
ed. On the contrary, it was this prodigious richneſs ot the conn- 
try that invited the northern nations many centuries after to come 
and ſeize upon, and drive the Romar; out of, it, as we ſhall lee 
in ſome ſubſequent chapters. | re | 

We are, indeed, told by Straba, that when the Car thaginians 
firſt came thither, they found fiiver in ſuch amazing plenty, that 
their utenſils, and even mangers, were made of it (3); inſomuch, 
that Pofidonius ſaid of this country, that P/uto, the god of riches, had 
his refidence in the bowels of it (4). And Pliny mentions ſeveral 
rich mines of ſilver dug there by the Carthaginians, one of which, 
ealled Babel, ſrom the finder of it, yielded Hannibal three hundred 


(1) Livy, decad iv lib. i, ii, & iii. (2) Vid. Voſ chronic. ab 
anurb.549. ad ai. 558. (3) Lib. iii. (4) Ap eund. ibid, 


Ver. XVII. b pounds, 
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prætors, even by the confeſſion of their own authors, carried 
out of it, and brought into the public, as well as into their 
own treaſury : but as it would be impoſſible to enter into a 
detail of all thoſe tranſactions that happened during their Ro- 
man bondage, without repeating all that has been ſaid in their 
hiſtory, in the foregotng volumes, we muſt in this, as well 
as in the ſubſequent chapters, refer our readers to what has 
been already ſaid there; and only add here one or two re- 
markable events, which have not yet been taken notice of, 
or but lightly touched upon. One of them is the grand em- 
baſſy which the Celtes and Spaniards ſent out of this country 
to Alexander the Great, to congratulate him upon his vaſt 
ſucceſſes, to beg his amity, and that he would ſend proper 
perſons to adjuſt ſome differences that were amongſt them, 
that is, in all likelihood, between ſome of their petty kings. 
This embaſſy, it ſeems, was highly pleaſing to that conquer- 
or, who heard of thoſe nations for the firft time, and, having 
granted their requeſt, ſent them very henourably home h. O- 
roſius tells us, that the head of this embaſſy was called Mau- 
rinus l. 8 7 

THE next is that noble puſh which was made by the Cel- 
ti berians in Luſitania, to ſuppreſs the Roman tyranny, and, 
if poſſible, to drive them further, if not quite, out of Spain. 
What their ſucceſs might have been, had not their leader Vi- 
riatus whom Florus calls a ſhepherd, and Oroſius a banditto, 
been diſpatched by the treachery of Servilius Cæpio, who hired 
that general's guards to aſſaſſinate him, may be eaſily gueſſed 
by the diſpatch he had made in croſſing the Durius, Iberus, 
and Tagus, ſeizing on Galicia, and ſome other provinces, 
and putting all the Roman colonies to fire and ſword ; but his 
untimely death put an end to all farther oppoſition, it being 
found then ſo dangerous to head an army againſt ſo powerful 
and treacherous a nation as the Romans ſhewed themſelves on 
this occaſion Kk. How thoſe two brave brothers, Mandonius 
and Indibilis, fared, for daring to oppoſe them ſome time af- 
ter, nced not be here repeated, any more than the dreadful 


* Agra. geſt. Alex. M. lib. vii. Lib. iii c. 20. * $11. 
ITat. Onros. lib. v. c. 8, & ſeq. Id. ibid. Fros. |. liv. I See 
before, p 265, & ſeq. 5 


pounds of filver PEA day (5). In a word, moſt antient authors have 
celebrated this country for its richneſs to ſuch a degree, that it 
hath only expoſed it the more to the invaſion of foreigners far and 
Rear. | | | 5 | 8 

cataſtrophe 
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cataſtrophe of Numantia ®, Saguntum a, and ſome other ei- 
ties and people, for daring to defend their country againſt 
them. By theſe cruel and treacherous means theſe Roman 
invaders ſo far ſuppreſſed that noble love of liberty, for which 
this nation was juſtly famed, that very few attempts were af- 


terwards made for regaining it; and thoſe did prove ſo un- 


ſucceſsful, or, to ſpeak more properly, were ſo ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, that it quite deterred them from even betraying the 
leaſt hope or get 

they were quite forced to ſubmit to all their laws, cuſtoms, 
and religion; and, in a word, to be wholly romanized after 
their own arbitrary will. However, it is plain, that further 
Spain was not quite ſubdued till the fourth conſulate of Ma- 
rius, A. U. 652, nor the Celtiberians till five years after, two 
years after Dalabella had triumphed over the Luſitanians o. 


The reſt is ſaid to have been conquered by Augu/?us, as we 


have formerly hinted. 

We ſhall conclude this chapter with a lift of the Spani/> 
pretors, as far as Livy has gone with them, and afterwards 
of the emperors, under whoſe government Spain continued 


from Auguſtus to Honorius, in the beginning of whoſe reign 
the Romans were driven out of it by the northern nations, 


whoſe hiſtory will follow in due time ; by which means the 
reader will eaſily come at the remainder of the Spaniſh bon- 


dage under both, without our being forced to repeat what has 


been already ſaid in the Roman hiſtory, or anticipating upon 
what more properly belongs to thoſe of the Goths, Vandals, 


&c. hereafter ; but as we ſhall but barely mention thoſe Spa- 


niſh prætors and emperors, without entering into any further 


particulars of their reigns, we ſhall give the liſt of them in 


the following note (B), and ſo paſs over to the Gauls. But, 


before we leave Spain, we beg leave to add, that though the 
Romans carried off ſuch immenſe quantitics of gold and filver 


out of it, as was hinted in the laſt note, they ſtill left enough 
behind in it to maintain their numerous armies and colonics, 
and build great cities, caſtles, forts, and particularly ſchools 


and academies, for all kinds of learning and exerciſes; to 


which we may add many other ſtately edifices, which were 


there reared by their prætors, conſuls, and efpecially by their 


_ emperors ; all which ſerved either to allure the Spaniards to 
the Roman yoke, or to deter them from ſhaking it off. 


» Vol. xii. p. 261, & ſeq. See before, p. 131, & ed. O- 
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(3) After Scipio above-mentioned had expelled the Carthag i- 
gians, Spain was governed by the following pretors, vis. K 
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ire after their antient freedom, till at length 
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_ Hither Saia by Further Spain by 

L. Lentulus I. M. Acidinus 

Q. Fabius Butzus 2 M. Thermus 

Cato the cenſor Ap. Cl. Nero 

P. Cor. Scipio Sext. Digitius 

C. Flaminius M. Fulv. Nobiliar 

M. Bebius Pamphilzu: A. Attil. Serranus 

L. Amil. Paulus C. Flaminius 

M. Fulv. Nobilier Cn. Man. Vulſo 

L. Manlizs C. Catinius 

Quint. Criſpinus C. Calpur. Piſo 

A. Terent. Varro P. Sempronius 

9. Fulv. Flaccus P. Manlius 

7. Scmpronius L. Pofthumius | 
M. Titinius 7. Fomteius Capito 

P. Licin. Craſſus M. Cornel. Scipio 

Ap. Claud. Cente Not mentioned * Livy 
P: Far. Philo -- Cz. Serwil. 
Cn. Fab. Buteo M. Aa 

M. Jun. Pænut Sp. Lucretius. 


After them the ſenate reduced the country under one prætor, in 
the conſulſhips of P. Licin Craſſus, C. Cafſ. Longinus, an. urb, 583. 
which continued fo only under the two following ones ; vis. 
C. Marcellus 

Publ. Fonteius. 


After whom it was again divided, and governed by 


Cn. Fulvius © | c. Licinius Nerva 
Thus far Livy ; and from this time, wiz. A U. 701: Spain be- 
came a Conſular province, under the conſulſhip of 2 Fulvius and 
T. Annius; and was governed by them, and their proconſuls and 


oa as we learn from Flor us and Orofeus. 


The emperors are as follow : 


$.. Tulns Gajar: 7. M. Aurelius 
2. Auguſius 1 44 Commodus 
3. Tiberius 1 19, Pertinex 

4. Caligula 20. Julian 

5. Claudius | 21. Severus 

6. Nero 22. Caracalia 
7. Galta 23. Macrinus 
8. Otbo : 224. Heliogabalus 
9. Fitellins | | "IP Alexander 
10. Heſpaſian 26. Ma iminu, 
11. Titus 2 27. Balbinus 
12. Domitian 28. Gordianus 
13. Nerva 29. Philip 

14. Trajan 30. Decius 
15. Adrian 31. Gallus 

16. Antoninus Pius 22. Anmilianu: 


33. Valerian. 
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33. Yalerianus 45. Galerins 

34, Gallienus 46. Con ſtantine 
35. Claudius II. 47. His three ſons 
36. Quinti llus 48. Julian II. 

37. Aurelianus 49. Jovian 

3 8. Tacitus 50. Valentinian 
39. Florianus | 51. Valen 

40. Probus „ 

41. Carus 53. Theodoftus 
42. Numerianus 54. Arcadius 


43. Carinus 55. Honorius. 


44. Diecleſian 
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CHAP IL 


The antient ſtate of the Gauls, to their conqueſt by Ju- 
lus Cæſar, and from thence to the irruptions of the 
Franks. 55 | 

SECT. 1 


The origin of the Gauls, and extent of their country. 


the ſame people, under a different and more modern 


name, given them, in all probability, by ſome of their neigh- 


bours, whilſt they {till retained their primitive one of Gome- 


rai, or deſcendants of Gomer, as thoſe ſtill do, who retain 
their antient language in its purity, eſpecially the northern 


Welſh. Other names they were known by, ſuch as they ei- 
ther ſeem to have aſſumed upon ſome particular occaſions, or 


ſuch as other nations thought fit to give them; of all which 
the reader may ſee a ſpecimen in the following note (A). 


| rn The 
* See Vol. L. p. 368. V. P. 227, & eq | 


(A)Of the firſt kind we may reaſonably reckon all thoſe, which 
are of Celtic extraction; ſuch as thoſe of Celte and Gaul, which ſig- 


nify brave and warlike, Armoric, maritime, and the like, Eren 


that 


76s 


p HE Gauls were certainly deſcended from the Celtes Their ori 
or Gomerians, as has been fully ſhewn in ſome for- gin, names, 


mer volumes a, or, to ſpeak more properly, were &c. 
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The name therefore of Gaul, Galli, and Gallia, is not only 
a foreign one, but of a recenter date, as are likewiſe thoſe 
other appellatives, by which Julius Cz/ar b, and other antient 
authors, diſtinguiſh one part of their country from another. 
Such are thoſe, for inſtance, of Ciſalpina or Citerior, Tranſ- 
alpina or Ulterior, and Subalpina, which was ſituate at the foot 
of the Alps. The inhabitants however were formerly better 
known by the name of Celtes d, and the country, in the 


whole, by that of Celto-Gallia „ of which name we have 
given, in a former volume f, the beſt etymon we could find. 
Ceæſar afterwards diſtinguiſhed the whole country under the 


three following names, viz. Belgia, Aquitania, and Gellia 


Propria, or that which, according to him, was chiefly inhabited 
| y the Celtes or Gauls (B 9 This 1 was further 3 


ed 
b 3 L i ©. . . c Prur. in Cæſ. & Marcel. 


Prix. hiſt. 1. xvi. c. 11. STRaB. MrILA. CLuves. & al. d See 
Paus Au. in Attic, c. 3. e Pr ol. I. ii. c. 7. Dion. Sic. I. xxxix. 


& alib. f Vol. V. p. 227, & leq. paſſ. and notes. 


that of Belga, which ſigniſies farce and guarrelſome, might have 


been given to that canton by their brethren and neighbours, on ac- 
count of their retaining their original fierceneſs, from which the 


reſt had poliſhed themſelves by their commerce and intercourſe with 


other nations; thoſe of Cis, Trans, and Subalpine, from their fi- 


tuation on either ſide of the 4%; that of Celto-Scythians from 


their being neighbours to, and intermixed with, that nation ; that 


of Celtiberians to thoſe that were ſeated on the other fide the Py- 


Fenees. 


As they ſpread aiding. by degrees, fincher and wider from 
each other, and their original tongue ſplit itſelf into a great number 


of dialects, their appellatives became ſo numerous, and fo vaſtly 


different from it, that it is with great difficulty they can be traced 
to their fountain- head. We ſhall ther. fore venture no farther, 
than upon ſuch ones as carry a kind of certainty of their extract, 


and refer ſuch of our readers, who are curious of ſuch etymons, to 
the authors quoted in the margin (1). He may likewiſe read that 


vaſt variety of names in Strabo, Ptolemy, Mela, Cæ ſar s commenta- 


ries, Diodorus Siculus, and other antient authors. 
(B His words are theſe (2) : The whole country of Gaul is 


* divided into three parts, the firſt of which is inhabited by che 


© Belge, the ſecond by the Aguitani, and the third by thoſe whom 
ewe call Gals, but 1 in their own tongue, are e called Celtes, All 


(1) Bochart. phaleg. 8 * theſ. temp. Clever. introd. Pexron. a- 


tig. des Celtes. Rowland. Mona antig. Pelloutier hiſt. des Celtes. 
Hottoman. Franco-Gall. & al. mult. (2) Caf. ball. Gall. I. iv, 


0. i. 
S theſe 


my wn, by, „ % md fy «a 


E 
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ed into Comata, whoſe inhabitants wore long hair ; Bracha- 


ta, from their wearing breeches; and Togata, from the Roman 
toga being worn there. We ſhall endeavour to ſettle the 
limits of each of theſe in the following paragraph, and refer 
our readers for the other names by which it was occaſionally 
diſtinguiſhed, ſuch as that of Armorica, from its lying along 
the ſea-coaſts of Aguitania, from its abundance of water, Cis 
and Tranſpadana, and ſome others to the account given of 
them at the entrance of the Roman hiſtory above-quoted ®. 
All that needs be added here is, that the words Celto and 
Gaul, ſignifying in the antient language, brave and war like, 
that of Belga, fierce or quarrelſcme, that of Armoric, maritime 


theſe names were, in all probability, given them by other na- 
tions. As for thoſe of Cimmerians, Cimbrians, Cumbrians, 


and the like, they are plainly a corruption of their original one 
of Gomerians or Gemerai, as thoſe of Galatians and Celto- 


_ Galatians were of Celto-Gaul. 


As for the Galatia, or Celto-Græcia of Afia Minor ; in 
which theſe European Gauls were ſettled by Nicomedes, who 


g Vol. XI. P- 123, & ſeq. 


« theſe have their language, manners, and cuſtoms different. The 


meaning of which words is generally taken to be, that he ſpeaks 


here of thoſe parts, which remained as yet unconquered by the Ro- 


mans, and which retained ftill their antient language and cuſtoms ; 


whereas thoſe which were already ſubdued, had altered both by 
that time, to ſuch a degree, as to appear to him different from the 
reſt ; ſuch was, for inſtance, that part, which was called Topgata, 
from their having taken up the Roman dreſs, and, in all likelihood, 


ſeveral other of their cuſtoms, and by their intercourſe with them, 
might have very much altered their dialect from the reſt. == 


One thing is very remarkable, that Cæſar makes this province, 
which he likewiſe calls Ciſalpina, to begin at the foot of the Alps, 


and to have extended itſelf along the Po, as far as the Adriatic ſea, 
and the Rubicon (3); whereas Strabe, who quotes his commenta- 


ries (4), and Diodorus Siculus (5), plainly intimate, and the Gaul, 


or Celtes inhabited all thoſe parts from the Alps to the Pyrenees, and 
we ſhall ſhew by and by, that they extended even beyond the lat- 


ter, and poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Spain and Portugal. 


However, the moſt that can be inferred from the paſſage quoted 


out of Cæſar, is, that he found Gaul ſo divided at his coming thi- 
ther; and that by this time their language, manners, &c. were 


grown very different, though originally one and the fame, as they 


were originally one and the ſame people. 


(3) Bell. Gall. l. iv. 2. Meta. l. . . (4) Frab. J. v. 


kad 
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had called them thither to his aſſiſtance, we ſhall, as much 25 
we can, refer our readers to what has been ſaid of them in 


ſome preceding volumes ®, to avoid unneceſſary repetitions. 
All that need be added here 1s, that this province had Cap- 


padocia on the eaſt ; Bithynia on the welt ; Pamphylia on the 


ſouth ; and the a on the north. 1 St. Paul founded 
a church, to which he directed that epiſtle, which is till 


known by the name of the epiſtle to the Galatians, and was 


written to reduce them from thoſe Jewiſb obſervances, to 


which ſome falſe teachers of the circumciſion had debauched 
them, and to confirm them in the true Goſpel liberty, which 
had been preached to them. We know little elſe of theſe Ga- 


 latians, beſides what has been ſaid in the two volumes laſt 


eight thouſand men, defeated and killed an hundred and 


quoted, except that we read in the ſecond book of the Mac- 
cabees, of a ſignal overthrow, which the Fews gave them in 
the province of Babylon, where theſe, with a ſmall army of 


twenty thouſand of the former. The text ſays nothing fur- 


ther concernig this ſignal victory, nor about the time in which 
it happened; ſo that we are left in the dark, whether it ſpeaks 


there of the Galatians ſettled in the province we are ſpeaking 


7 be extent 
of Gaal. 


of, or, which is more probable, of the Gauls themſelves, 
who had by this time, if not long before, ſpread themſelves 
all over Alia; for it muſt be obſerved here, that the name of 
Galatai was indifferently given, eſpecially by Greek authors, 
to the one and to the other. But to return to the antient 
Gans? 

We have already ben in the hiſtory of the antient Cet- 
tes ', that they were poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of Europe. 
There is ſcarce a province, or even a corner of it, in which 


they have not left ſome evident monument of themſelves, 


either in the names of cities and towns, cantons, and pro- 
vinces, or of their rivers, lakes, mountains, promontories, 
or ſuch like. In every part of it, where either the Phæni- 
cians, Carthaginians, or Romans, tent their invading bands, 
there they are afirmed by antient writers to have found 
the Celtes or Gaul; already ſettled x: not that they do ex- 
preſly mention them by theſe two names, for we have juſt 
obſerved on what account they had ſeveral other appellations 
given them, but yet ſuch as plainly appear, from the confor- 
mity of their language, religion, cuſtoms, Ec. to have meant 


dne and the ſame nation. Howev er, we will not venture to 


3 See Vol. VIII. p. 200. . & Vol. XII. p. 459. Vol. V. p. 


227. & ſeg. Vid. Diop. Sic. |. v. Lets. 1. vi. 811. 
Ira. I. in. Ar IAN. Prox. Kal. 


ſay, 
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ſay, that they were all of the ſame Celtic extract that inha- 
bited thoſe parts of Europe, either towards the ſca- ſide, ſuch 
as Spain, Portugal, and the French coaſts, along the Medi- 
terranean, or towards the north-eaſt, where they ſeem to 
have been ſo blended: with the Sycbions and Sarmatians, that 
it is next to impoſſible to aſſert their boundaries on that fide. 
All that we pretend to conclude from thoſe antient writers, 
who have written moſt clearly and knowingly on this head, 
is, that the Celtes or Gauls plainly appcar to have deen 
the firſt, that peopled and poſſeſſed themſelves ot, or claimed 
a Jominion over them. After the general diſperſion that fol- 
lowed the flood, other nations might wrobavly come aſter- 
wards, ſome by fea, others by land, and have been permitted 
to ſettle amongſt them, there being more want of inhabitants 
than of room in thoſe early days, andin regions ſo remote from 
the place of their firſt migrations, as we have formerly hinted 
at the beginning of this Unzver/al Hiſtory, and elſewhere 1. 
TE greateſt difficulty, as we hinted in the laſt chapter, is Ga 


to prove the Gault, or Celtes rather, to have been ſettled in & = 
Spain and Portugal, before any other nation; firſt, becauſ Spain and 
pain a ortuga re any o on; ecaule portugal 


they were here called by the name of Iberians, or, at mot, 
Celtiberians, from which ſome are apt to conclude the forwier 
to have been the name of the firſt inhabitants of that part, 
and the latter to have been given to the Celtes, who came 
over the Pyrenees, and ſettled amongſt them. And ſecond- 
ly, becauſe Varro » mentions no leſs than five different nati- 
ons that were found there, when the Romans fiſt invaded 
that country. Theſe were, according to him, the [berians, 
N "ou Fans (O), Phanicians, Celtes, and Car thaginions (D). 
ö 4 


Vol. i. p. 349, &ſeq. & vol v. 8 227, & ſeq „ PLN. 
nat. hiſt. I. in. c. i. Vide & Luctan. ArFlan. Dioposk. & ubi 
. | as 


( C) As it doth not appear from any antient authar, that the 
' Perfians (ent other colonies into this country, it is ſomewhat diffi- 

cult to gueſs, who theſe were, whom our author mentions with 
the other four. If we may be permitted to offer our conjecture, 

the name being of Celtic extract, and ſignifying /evered or S | | | 

it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it was given to {ome tribe or = | 

canton of this nation, on account of their rupture or difference . 
from the reſt, either in their cuſtoms, laws, and ſuch like, or for \ | 

| 


retaining their old ones, whilſt theſe had altered theirs, in com- 
plaiſance to the other nations they were intermixed with. 
(D) We are not without ſome collateral proofs of this. The 
Phenicians, as diſtin from the Carthaginians, were the antient 
Vor. XVII. = Tyriavis 
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As to the firſt, we have formerly ſhewn, that the word 7be- 
rian ſiguified, in the antient Celtic, any people, country, or 
place, that was fituate over, or on the other ſide of a ſea, 
river, ridge of mountains, and the like “; fo that theſe might 
be naturally called Jberians, on account of their ſituation over 
the Pyrenees, by thoie that lived on this ſide; and the Celti- 
b-rians, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe nations they were 
bleaded and intermixed with there. As to what is objected 
out of Varre, we have had occaſion to hint, in the hiſtory of 
antient Spain, that neither the Tyrian, or Phænician colo- 


nies, nor thoſe of the Carthaginians, came thither till a long 


time after the Celtes or Gauls had been ſettled there, and 
peopled a great part of that country. All this ſeems ſelf- 
evident, firit from the conſentient teſtimony of antient au- 
thors, the greateſt part of whom expreſsly affirm it o, and 
make thoſe inhabitants to be of the ſame extract with thoſe 
that filled the hither parts of Europe, to all whom they give 
the ſame common name of Cees, and Gauls, and ſometimes 
the more antient ones of Cimmerians and Crmbrians d. And 
ſecondly, trom thoſe traces and monuments they here left in 
almoſt every canton and province of that country : ſuch as 
the names of ſeas, rivers, mountains, cities, and the like, 


all which are manifettly of Celtic extract. 
Italy cannot be ſuppoſed to have been long unpoſſeſſed by 


them, if they were not the firſt peoplers of it, concerning 
which we ſhall refer our readers to what has been ſaid on 


that head in ſome former volumes 4, It was indeed too fair | 


a ſpot not to invite ſuch a warlike and populous nation thi- 


ther, had it been ever fo well peopled beforchand ; but, we 
think, we have made it at leaſt very probable, that they came 


thither ſooner than any other, fur it the Humbri or Umbri 


„ Vol. v. p. 244. not. 1M HeaoDor, L ii. c. 33. 1 iv. 


c. 49, & Ab. Er RHOA, apud Strab. l. iv. Vide & PeLLov- 
TIER. hiſt. Celt. I. i. . 4. kf SrRAB. ubi ſup. Sicur. l. v. 
Kal. q See vol. v. p. 228, & vol. xi. p. 419. 


Tyrians ( 6); and theſe are known to have ſent a colony, and to 
have built a famous temp'e to Hercules, in the iſle of Gades, and to 
have founded ſeveral conliderable cities in Spain (7). And as to 


the Carthaginians, wuo were neareſt neighbours to it, we have ſeen 
| likewiſe, in a former volume, how early they invaded and ſettled 


in it (8). 


(6) Strab. l. i. ſub init. Mel. I. iii. c. 6. bu oth aol. ii. p. 296, 


paſ7. Y (I), (K. (7) Ser vol. xvi. p. 477. 555- (8) Pol. 


xVl. p. 553. & alib. 
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really were, as they are affirmed by many authors to have 
been *, the aborigines, or antienteſt people of Italy, and they 
were deſcended from the Celtes (E), as their name, and other 
concurring circumſtances, ſeem plainly to intimate f, then 
it will ſcarcely be doubted, that they muſt have entered, and 
peopled that country very early, when we recollect what 
dreadful devaſtations the Hetrurians made among them, and 
how many hundreds of their towns and cities they deſtroyed 
in that invaſion, which they made upon them, and for the 
further particulars of which, we refer our readers to a former 
volume: We ſhall ſhortly come to ſpeak of the Germans, 
and other northern nations, as well as of the ifles of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Iceland, and others leſs conſiderable, all 
which do plainly appear to have been firſt diſcovered and peop- 
led by the Gauls or Celtes : As for the Germans, they were 
ſo like the Celtes in their language, religion, and cuſtoms, 
except, as Strabo. obſerves u, their retaining ſome of their 


original fierceneſs, which was doubtleſs owing to their vi- 


cinity, and intermixture with the Scythians and Sarmatians, 
that they ſeem to have been one and the ſame nation ; and 
this our author thinks to be the occaſion of their being ealled 
Germans (F). We ſhall find a much propecer etymon for 


r FLor. I i. c 17. Pl Ix. Dio, Haricasr. & al. t Com 


pare vol. v. p 238, and vol. xi. p. 136. © Vol. v. ubiſup. 


Lib. iv. & vii. 


(E) Pliny derives their name from the Greek cu&;ocg, which 
ſignifies a ower, becauſe they had been diſlodged from their coun- 
try by a flood, occaſioned by violent ſhowers 9). But this ety- 
mon is far-fetched and forced, unleſs we will admit, that it carried 


the memory of their eſcaping the univerſal deluge with it ; in which 


caſe it muſt be ſuppoſed, that they came early into thoſe parts, and 
ſet up ſome monuments of their deliverance there. But as to the 
name of Umbrians or Humbrians, it ſeems rather a ſoftening of the 


original one of Gomerians or Cymbrians. 
CF) The word Germanus was that by which the Romens diſtin» 


guiſhed brothers by the ſame father and mother, from thoſe which 


were only by the one or the other, whom they termed aterini or 


conſanguinei ; and though the etymon itſelf be certainly falſe with 


reſpect to the Germans, yet it ſhews the great affinity which that 
author obſerved between them and the Gazl/s. | 


(9) Nat. biff. l. iii. c. 4. 
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that name in the ſequel. What made us mention it here, 
was a proof, that Germany was part of the Celtic or Gauliſb 
territories, at leaſt as far as the Rhine , if not as far as the 
Danube *, though, as we have already obſerved, all that in- 


habited the countries between thoſe two great rivers, were 


very much intermixed with the Scythians, Sarmatians, and 
other northern (G) nations. All that needs be added here 
is, that the Helvetii, Rbetn, Norict, and Pannonians, of 
whom we have given an account in a former volume 7, are 


ſometimes called Celtes, and ſometimes Gauls, indifferently ; 


and that their troops were ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Celtic and Gauliſb legions in Aurelian's time *, as were 
alſo thoſe that lived along the foot of, or upon, the Alps 
themſelves, 

UPoN the whole then it appears evidently, that the anti- 
ent Gauls or Celtes were poſſeſſed of the far greateſt part of 
Europe; that the Mediterranean on the ſouth, the Atlantic 
ocean on the weft, the Britiſb and northern on the north- 
welt, were the boundaries of their country ; and that they 
extended towards the north as far as Scandinavia, Polonia, 


and Auſcouy; though theſe three nations, as well as thoſe 


that lived between the Rhine and Danube, were intermixed 


with a multitude of other people, of the greateſt part of whom 
we know but little, except their names. And thus much 


may ſuce for the extent and limits of antient Gaul. How 
they came aiterwariis to be reduced within that narrow com- 


paſe, in which we find them, when the Romans firſt invaded 
them, may be eaſily gathered from what has been already ſaid 
in the Roman wy , and will further appear in the ſequel of 


this. 
IN the mean time it will not be i improper, beers we come 


to ix ihem according to that epocha, to inquire how this an- 


tient nation came at firſt to ſpread nſelf, as we have ſhewn 
they did, all over ' Surope, that is, whether they advanced 


w Dtopos, |. xxxviii. & ſeq. Pro. . ii. c. 9. Tacir. 


German c. 1. Pro L. I. viii. PL IN. nat. hiſt. I. iv. e. 12. See 


vol. xi p. 317. (D). vol. xiii p. 314, E), & ſeq. * Zos. 
„hi e. 2. Li. l. xx. c. 30, & feq. Mrs. K iii. Prix. 


"nat. hit. I. iii. e. 20, & alib. 


8) Sch were ths Sms. Franks, Sicambri, —  Nuadi, 
trathi, _ Eu larn, ine Rheiii, Noricia, Pannonians, Mafians, 
{bracias:, and man more, whoie names and fituation the reader 
wilt fad in the lev eral maps ät the head of this hiftory, and for the 


delcr.piion nd Par iticaiur of which we refer him to the general 
index. 


by 
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by gradual ſteps from the place of their firſt diſperſion, which 
we '::*rmerly fixed in Phrygia , or whether they came thither 
by ſea, and, landing, at firſt, on ſome of the Italic or 
Mediterranean ſhores, dilated themſelves from thence as far 
and wide as we find they did. Either hypotheſis has its dif- 
ficulties. If that of Beroſus and his followers could be cre- 
dited, that Gomer's ſons ſettled themſelves in ſeveral parts of 
Spain and Italy, ſo early as an hundred and forty-two years 
after the flood, the gradual migrations will hardly be thought 
quick enough to have extended themſelves to ſuch vaſt tracts 
of ground in fo ſhort a time; and it will be more natural 
to ſuppoſe, that they ſailed thither from Leſſer ia. But 
then it will be equally difficult to imagine, how they could, 
in the ſhort ſpace of an hundred and forty-two years, be- 
come ſuch expert mariners, as this ſuppoſes them to have 
been ; and if we allow them a longer ſpace for making them- 
ſelves ſo far maſters of navigation, they may be as reaſonably 
thought to have expanded themſelves thus far by ſuch gradual 
migrations, as either want of room, curioſity, or defire of 
change, may be ſuppoſed to have led them to. That they 
began by times to navigate, or to coaſt at leaſt, not only the 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, and other ſeas, but even on the main 
ocean, we ſhall preſently have occaſion to ſhew, when we 
come to ſpeak of their arts, commerce, &c. But it is ſcarce- 
ly to be believed, all things conſidered, that their rude ſkill in 
this art could bring them thither, ſo ſoon as the ethers could 
| get thither by land. However, fince ſome ancient authors 
 # have affirmed, that the firſt inhabitants of Spain came thither 


i | by ſea, ſome ſay from Aſia, and others from Afric, the moſt 
þ reaſonable opinion ſeems to be that, which allows theſe to have 
> | indeed come thither from thoſe parts, and to have ſettled in 
15 thoſe countries, though not till ſome conſiderable time after 
7 they had been diſcovered and peopled by thoſe, who came 
F 1 thither by land, and by gradual migrations. And this will 


further account, both tor that great variety of names, dialects, 

and cuſtoms, which ſuch an intermixture muſt, of neceſſity, 

be ſuppoſed to produce, and for the loſs of that whole country 
in proceſs of time, when the Gaul were partly driven out 
of it, and the reſt ſubdued by their conquerars, as we have 
ſeen in the laſt chapter. 


LY Tus ſame fate having attended them, not only in Italy, 757 bun. 
„ but likewiſe on this fide of the As, where the provinces ot dar ies of 
r Noricum, Helvetia, Rhetia, and that whole tract, which lies Gaui 

rf | between tlloſe mountains and the lake of Geneva, were taken /reigo/en- 


from them, as we have ſeen in the Roman Hiſtory b, the ed. 


y | Vol. i. p. 368. & Voi. v. p. 234 Vol. mil. p. 317, K ſeq. 
| 5 SES 18 whole 
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whole Gauliſh extent came then to reach no farther than 
from that lake to the Pyrenees, having ſtill the Mediterranean 
on the ſouth, the Rhine on the north, and the Britiſb chan- 
nel on the weſt; for, by this time, the Britzh and other 
iſlands were detached from the inlands, and lived under prin- 
ces of their own, though, in matters of religion, they till kept 
a kind of conformity with, if not rather a kind of juriſdiction 
over, them, as we ſhall ſee under the next article. This was 
the ſtate of Gaul, and theſe its limits, when 2m us Ceſar 
firſt came into it, as we have ſeen in a former volume, where 
we likewiſe took notice of ſeveral other changes, which were 


made in their boundaries, and new diviſions of their provinees 


and diſtricts by the conquering Romans, particularly by Auguſ- 
tus, and to which we beg leave to refer our readers, to avoid 
repetitions and prolixity e. 


For the ſame reaſon we think it ſuperfluous to ſay any thing 


here of its natural or artificial rarities, or to ſpend any longer 


time in deſcribing a country ſo near, and fo well known t to, 
us. We have deſcribed its ancient ſtate in a former volume 4, 

and there given an account of its moſt conſiderable rivers, 
lakes, mountains, c. We have there likewiſe taken notice 


of the fertility of the country, and how early it had begun to 


be cultivated and improved, even as far back as the times of 


Mercury, who is affirmed by a learned modern, and not with- 
out ſume ſubſtantial proofs, to have reigned in Gaul, when it 
was in its full extent, and, by his wholſome laws and indefati- 


| gable pains toſpromote its trade and commerce into foreign 


countries, to have raiſed the Gauliſh nation to a ſurpriſing | 


height of power and glory*®. This reign hath indeeed been 


very much ſuſpected by ſome other authors, who have writ- 


ten ſince , as fabulous and imaginary ; but we do not think 
it as yet confuted by any thing that has been offered either a- 
gainſt it, or in favour of the Ctefian hiſtory, which, we hope, 


we have, notwithſtanding all its many and learned advocates, 


| ſufficiently confuted in our Aſſyrian hiſtory 6. But, waving 


that intricate and controverted point, it is generally allowed, 


that this country was in as flouriſhing a condition, when the | 
Romans firſt invaded it, as any in Europe, and their lands, 


commerce, . Se. cultivated and improved by its induftrious 


Vol. xii. p. 532, & ſeq. Vol. xii. p. 283. & xv. p. 360. & 


Xvi. p. 157. d Vol. v. p. 235, & ſeq. © PzZRON anti- 


quit. des Celtes, c. 15. See vol. v. p. 255, & ſeq. FfFourmont. 


| Vide & PELLOUTIER. hiſt. Celt. ſub. indic. autor. BE DTroRD. 
Sbronol. & al. Vol. ii. * 142, & ſeq. 
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inhabitants, in a manner altogether anſwerable to its excellent 
ſituation and climate (H) as we ſhall have further occaſion to 
ſhew in the ſequel. | 

HowEveR, it muſt be obſerved here, that theſe improve- 
ments were of much later date than their firſt ſettlements ; 
and that, if we except Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France, the reſt of their territories were too cold and diſ- 
couraging to a nation that chiefly delighted in war, hunting, 
and ſuch-like exerciſes, and at a time when agriculture was, 


(H) The ancient Celtes indeed, and thoſe Gaul, who were in- 


termixed with the Scyrhians, did ſtill obſerve their old cuſtom of 


living in tents and waggons, or at moſt in huts built juſt to laſt them 
one year, after which they removed into freſh quarters ; and as 
they lived chiefly on the fruits of the earth, and the milk ef their 
cattle, they either wholly negleQed agriculture, and all property in 
lands, or, at moſt, built themſelves a little houſe or cottage big e- 
nough for their family, in the midſt of as much ground, as they 
thought fit to cultivate for that year. The Germans and Suevr 
are obſerved by Julius Ceſar to have followed the ſame cuſtom 
in his days ; who adds, that it was one of the chief taſks of their 
yearly magiſtrates to aſſign them ſach lands, according to the exi- 
gence of their families ; and as ſoon as the year was over, they 
removed into ſome other country (10). 1 5 
Hence came the name and uſe of cantons: every tribe had a can- 
ton aſſigned to it, which was governed by its on magiſtrates, who 
were choſen from among them. This cuſtom, being derived from 
the ancient Celies, had, it plainly appears, ſpread itſelf all over Eu- 


rope and beyond (11). The Romans cal ed thoſe cantons pagi, which 


took up more or leſs ground, according to the largeneſs of the 
tribe; and, as ſoon as it was parcelled out among their families, 
each of them built a cot in the centre of his own ground; ſo that 
there were not any two to be ſeen contiguous to one another (12). 
Even when they came to live in cities, as the Gaul; did as ſoon 


any others in Europe. if we except perhaps Italy and Spain, they 


neither walled nor fortified them, alledging, that ſach ſtrong places 
ſerved only to abate of the courage and fierceneſs of its inhabitants, 
and often proved the occaſion of their being brought into ſlavery 
(13). Whenever therefore they found themſelves invaded, they all 
marched out under their leaders, and engaged the enemy in open 
field, or, if they found themſel ves unequal to the fight, they retired 


into either woods, marſhes, or other places of difficult acceſs, as we 


ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 


110) L. i. e. 14. J iv. e. i. I. vi. c. 22. (11) I, |. i. c. 12, 37. 
Ammian. Marcellin. |. xxxi. c. 3. Strab l. iv. Polyb. I. ii (12) li- 
dem. ibid, Vide & Dion. Halicarn. I. i. Sil. Ital. |. xv. & ſeq. Ap- 
pian. Diador. & al. (13) Tacit. I. iv. Bell, Gall. I. iii. c. 29. 
I. v. c. 19, & ſeg. & alib, 
| as 
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as it were, in its infancy; and it is moſt probable, that the 
fruitfulneſs of the warmer climates firſt put the northern inha- 
bitants upon endeavouring to ſupply by art the deſects of their 
ſoil and climate ; for even in the times of- the Roman empe- 
rors, we do not find, that they had either vines, olives, or any 
other fruit or grain, except corn h; and moſt authors, who 
have written on this ſubject, ſeem to attribute it wholly to the 


extreme cold to which they were expoſed. It is indeed very 


likely, that thoſe authors, being uſed to warmer climates, have 
ſomewhat exaggerated the coldneſs of theſe, which experience 


ſhews are nothing ſo ſevere as they have repreſented them; 


but it is, at the ſame time, far from improbable, that they are 


become much warmer than they were in thoſe ancient times, 


partly by deſtroying a vaſt number of foreſts, which ſtagnated 
the air, and intercepted the warmth of the ſun; by draining 
many ſtanding waters and marſhy grounds; by cheriſhing it 
with warm manure, and other ſuch improvements, which are 


obvious to every naturaliſt, The Romans themſelves ſeem to 
have been ſenſible of this change, though they attributed it to 
ſome favourable ' alteration in the poſition of the earth, pre- 


tended to have been even foaretold by that famous Greet aſtro- 
nomer Hipparchus k. But, however that be, it is plain, that 
theſe countries are ſo far from being ſo conſtantly covered with 
ice and ſnow, and their great rivers from being always ſo hard 


frozen, as to ſerve them inſtead of bridges, for croſſing whole 
armies over them in their winter excurſions, that we look 


upon it now as a kind of wonder, when-ever any of them 
chance to be trozen at any ſuch rate. | 


h Excerpt. ex APPIAN. de Celt. Van. de re ruſtic. l. i. Diop. 


Sic. I. v. STRas. I. iv. Cic. de conſuet. prov. PsTRoON lat. & 


al. ! Vide auct. ſup. citat. & HE OD l. v. PIX. jun, pa- 
negyr. exii. Auu. MAarCELL, I. xix.c. 2. l. xxxi. c. 9. Ov ih. 


de triſt eleg. x. ver. 8, & al. x Vide int. al. Co lun ELI. de 
ve ruſtic. I. i. c. 1, e | MY 
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Balite, Avalitz, where fred, 480. 

Ga ſeni, who, and where ſited, 972. 5 

5 Abaſſia, part of Ethiopia, its limits, 473. Its high 
mountains, 484. . 

Abaſtines, their converſion, 549. 


Abra and Aſba, their joint reign, 550. 
 Abrahah's ſtrange puniſhment, 554. 
— Al Afram, his fabulous defeat by the Arabs, 652 Mr. Sales 

opinion of its reality exploded, 635. 

Abrim, the Nile navigable from, 488. 

Abu Carb Aſaad introduces Judaiſm into Arabia, 651. 

Abyl/a, mount, where, 118, (L), 405. 

Acanthine iſland, in Ethiopia, 494. 

Acci, the biſhoprick of, 710. Colony, ib. 

Acra iſland, where ſited, 348. 

Acridophagi, who, and why fo called, 481 Why mort 1 ol g 16.(Z). 

Acris taken and plundered, 5. (Z)]. 

Ad, the old Arabian tribe of, 597. 

Adad embraces chriſtianity, 55o. 

Adam, the etymon of the name, 508, (V). 

Aalen, its ſituation and etymon, 583. 

Alberbal, the ſon of Micipſa, 370. Driven out by Jogurtha, IN 
Obtains part of the kingdom, ib. Beſieged at Cirta, 37 1 
dered, ib. Defeats the Romans at ſea, 81. 

Aiites, inhabitancs of Ad. Their kings, govern + 
Their gigantic ſtature exploded, 590. 

Has, whether deicended from Ir 7 | 
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Adonis, river in Tingitania, 403. 

Adranum, taken by the Romans, 41. 

Adria, a city in Petrza, 569. Waſted by Hannibal, 172. 

Ariane, Hadrianopolis, a city in Cyrenaica, 453. 

Adulis emporium, in Ethiopia, 494, 553. (M). 

Adyrmachide, who, 450. Their way of fighting, Cc. ib. 

LE demon defeated by the Romans, 432. 

LEgimurus iſland taken by Marcius, 319. 

Egypt, how become habitable, 502 

LEmilius, Paul. marches —_ Fannibal, 183. Oppoſed by his 
collegue, ib. Defeated and killed, 187. 

— Scaurus, his venality to Jugurtha, 374, & ſeq. 

LE minium, a city in Luſitania, 704. 

Aras, the odd Spaniſh way of computing by, 741. 


 fEfiz, who, and where, 570. 


rm, whence ſo called, 470. Whether ever joined 1 to Europe, 
471. Plundered by Cn. Scipio, 180. 

_ Profris, made a Roman province, 389. 

Africans, under Hannibal, armed after the Roman manner, 186, 
The ſucceſs of it, 208. Blended with the Libyans, 360. Trea- 
chery to their allies, 11. 

Africus, eighteenth king of Yaman, 649 


efgarens, antient inhabitants of Petrza, 567. Why ſo called, 594. 


Noble defence againſt Trajan, 678. &c. 

Agathocles proclaimed king of Africa, 3. Returns into Sicily, 4, & 
(Y). Regains ſeveral cities, 4. Returns into Afric, 9. His 
ſpeech to his army, ib. (B). Defeated by the Carthaginians, 10. 
A dreadful uproar in his camp, 11, & ſeq. Returns into Sicily, 
12, His African troops make peace with Carthage, ib, — 
he ratifies, 13. Invades part of Italy, 14. Dies, ib. 

Aræi, who, and where ſited, 571. 

Aerigentines ally with Carthage, 37. Beſieged by the Romans, han 
Abandoned to them, 47. 

Arrioentum deſtroyed by Cartalo, 74. 

Aidab, a port near Mecca, 589. 

Air, meunt, where, 588. 

Alabbas, the region of, from whom ſo called, 529. 

HA! Arakh, where ſited, 595. 

Albinus, ill ſucceſs againſt Jugurtha, 376. 

Aleaabah, the ſepulchre of Iſhmael, c26. 

Alcen the Saguntine comes to intreat Hannibal, 1 37. 

Aleria taken by Scipio, 55, & (Q. 

Aletes deified for diſcovering a filver mine, 252, (Q. 

Alexander's colloquy with the oracle of Ann, 451, (B). Mad 8 
project againſt the Arabs, 671. 

Alexius Angelus oppoſes Laſcaris's new empire, 584, & ſeq. De- 
feared and impriſoned, 588 

— Comnenus four.ds the empire of Trapezond, 688. The reſt ſee 
ſub Comnenus. 


Aleron diſcovers a fruſſrates and piece of Roman treachery, 79. 
Alfius, 


INDE xX. 


Alfus, M. defeated by the Romans, 212: 
! Hareth, the fifteenth king of Yaman, 649. 

the ſeventeenth king of Hira dethroned, 660. Whether the 

Aretas mentioned by St. Paul, 665, (C), 

—— king of Kenda, 666. 
Al Heg'r, Hejr, Agra, where ſited, 590 
Allat worſhipped by the Arabs, 60 6, 608. 
Al Monder aſſiſts Baharam, 659. Why called Maiſſamai, 660. 
Al Nooman tarns chriſtian, and abdicates, 65g. 
— II. his wonderful converſion, 662. Death, 663. 
Alorcus ſent with Hannibal's conditions to Saguntum, I 37. 
Altinius ſeverely puniſhed by Hannibal, 223. 
Al Uzza worſhipped by the Arabs, 607, 609. 
Amal:k the tribe of, 600. 

Amali, the princely tribe of, 385, 394. 
Anais ſtratagem againſt Barca, 459, (E). 
America, whether known te the antients, 472. 
Anmer, mount, where, 441. 
Ammon, the city and temple of, 450. Its pleaſant ſituation, and 
oracle, 451, (B). 
Ammonii, who, and where ſeated, 450, (A). 
Ampſaga, where fited, 332. — River deſcr bed, 339. 
Amram, a wiſe king of Yaman, 650. 
Amru, his ftratagem and revenge againſt Zobah, 656. 
Anagombri, mountains in Cyrenaica, 454. 
Anas, river in Luſitania, 707. 


Anda ſurrendered to Scipio, 277. 


Andriſcus refuſes to ſuccour the Carthaginians, 320. 


| Hngaucani, who, and where ſeated, 395. 


Angels worſhipped by the Arabs, 606. Their names, &c. ibid. & ſeq. 
Anointing, why uſed by the antients, 164, (H). 
 Anquialum taken by the Goths, 404. | 
Ante2u;'s kingdom, when begun, 359, & ſeq. His ſhield worſhipped 
by the Moors, 415. One of the firſt kings of Mauritania, 420. 
Overcome by Hercules, ib, The reſt ſee under Atlas, ibid. & ſeq. 
Anthropophagi, who, 482. 
Autiochus's unjuſt ſuſpicion of Hannibal, 295, & 80 Deſerts bim, 
297. Diſtreſſed condition, zoo, & leq. 

Aorni, the high mountains of, deſcribed, 484. 
Apes worſhipped by ſome er 6, (A). 
Apis, the city and temple of, 449. 
Apollo, his temple at Carthage plundered, 335. 
—— promontory, where ſited, 347. 
Apollonius, his treachery to Hannibal, 390. 
Appius Claudius. Vide Claudius, 39, & icq. 
Apries defeated by the Cyrenians, 458. 
_ Apulia waſted by Hannibal, 173. 


Aquitania, Gallia, deſcribed, 766. 
Ara Palladis, an iſland in Ethiopia, 494. 
Arabia, why called Cuſh, 478. Its names and ety mon, 558, & 
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ſeq. Extent and limits, 560, & ſeq. How divided 562. Firſt 


inhabitants, ib. 

Arabia Petræa deſcribed, 563, & ſeq. Its towns, nations, &c. 566, 
& leq. Barrenneſs, ib, Remarkable places, 568, 

—— Deſerta, its limits, tribes, &c. 569. Barrenneſs, 572. Why 
called Abaſene, ib. Its towns, 574. 

——— Felix deſcribed, 574, & ſeq. Famed places, 581, & ſeq. 
How divided by the Grientals, 582, 596. Its plenty of gold, 
639. From whom called Arabia, 644, (A). Whether conquered 
by Trajan, 677. 

Arabic charafter, when and by whom introduced, 622, & ſeq. Va- 

rious alphabets, 624, 627. 
3 ſome of the firſt inhabitants of Mauritania, 411. Their 
Extract and hiſtory, 593, & ſeq. 
Old, claſſes and tribes, 596, & ſeq. 


— Modern, their extract, 601. 


—— Scenite, their government, &c. 602, & ſeq. Kings, how 
choſen, 603. Laws, 604. Religion, ib. & ſeq. Deities, 605, 
& ſeq. Idols, 606. Hold ſome Magian tenets, 615. Notion 
of a future fiate, 616. Jewiſh and chriſtian notions borrowed 
by them, 617. Biſhopricks among them, 618. Se&s, 619. 

| Language and Dialects, ib. & ſeq. Writing, 621, & ſeq. Learn- 
ing, poetry, &c. 632, & ſeq. Way of reckoning weeks, months, 
and years, 634. Sciences, ib. & be. Arts, 636. Signal hoſ- 

pitality, C37. Other characters, 638, & ſeq. Commerce, 640. 

_ Circumciſion, ib. Other cuſtoms, ib. & ſeq. Reſpect to their 
kings, 641. Feaſtings, &c. 642. Hiſtory to the birth of Mo- 
bammed, 643, ad fin. cap. A liſt of their monarchs, 647, & ſeq. 
The names of their months, by whom given, 667, (CC). Other 
kingdoms, and tribes, 666, & ſeq. Manner of ſecuring their 
_ paſtures, 659, D. Whether, and how long, ſubjeQ to Egypt, 
Medes, &c. 670, & ſeq. Their ſucceſs againſt Antigonus, 672, 
& ſeq. Noble ſpeech to Demetrius, 673, Whether conquered 
by the Romans, 674. Tranſactions to Mohammed's time, 679, 
& ſeg. Hereſies after their converſion, 681. 

Arabriga, a city in Luſitania, 703. 

Araducta, a city in Luſitania, 703. 

Arceſilaus, king of Cyrene, 458. 

II his reign. ib, 

—— I! ib. 

IV driven out, 459. Flight and death, ib & ſec. 

Arcbagall us, his ſucceſs in Afric, 5, & ſeq Diſtreſled by the 
Carthag:nians, 9. Murdered by his troops, 12. 

Areacidze, ho, and where feated, 282. | 

Arete teaches philoſophy at Cyrene, 463, ſub not. 

Arga, a city in Arabia Felix, 581. 

Ar garthoniu,'e long life and reign, 757. 


 dviſlippai*s writings and merry character, 462, (F). 


Ariſion ſent by Hannibal to Canthags, 294. Aneked and 
eſcapes, iv. | | 
Ane, 0 deſcribed, 767, 


Ae, 
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Armua, river in Numidia, 340. 

Arpi taken by the Romans, 223. 

Arra the metropolis of the Arraceni, 594. 

Arraceni, See Saraceni, 568. 

Arſenaria, where ſited, 345. 

Arſinoe, a city of Cyrenaica, 453. | 

Artabrum promontorium, Finiſter, where ſited, 7i7. | 

Artemedorus general of the Syracuſians, 21. 

Aſcite, who, and where, 578. 

Aſcurum, where fited, 399. 

A/drubal ſent into Sicily, 74. Defeated by Cæcilius, 76. 

—— the ſon of Hamilcar, goes with him into Spain, 117. Nar- 
rowly eſcapes being taken, 119, (M). Socceeds his father 
there, 121, (N) His quick ſucceſs, 122. Raiſes the Roman 
jealouſy, ib, & ſeq. Makes a treaty with them, "uy: Mur- 
dered by a Gaul, ib. 

——— liefc to command in Spain, 144. His army, ib. Goes in 
purſuit of the N 163. Succeſs againſt them, 167. III 
ſucceſs, 179, & ſeq. Defeated by Scipio, 181. Bravery a- 
gainſt the Romans, 186. Ill ſucceſs in Spain, 202, & ſeq. De- 
feats the Carpeſii, 203. Forced to aſſiſt Hannibal, 204. De- 

feated in his march, 205. Sends word of it to Carthage, 208. 
Defeated again, 22 2, & ſeq, And again, 180. Goes into Luft- 
tania, ib. 

——— Calvns, ſhattered by a ſtorm, 2 13. Arrives at Sardinia, 215. 

—— the fon of Hamilcar, defeats the Romans in Spain, 236. 
Extricates himſelf out of a ſnare, 240. Goes to aſſiſt Hannibal, 1 
249. Croſſes the Pyrenees, and Gaul, 25 2. Repulſed before 9 
Placentia, 233. Marches towards Umbria, 254. Defeated by 
the conſuls, 255. Noble death, 256, . 

the ſon of Giſco, defeated by Scipio, 260, & ſeq. Retires 

to Gades, 262. Defeated at fea, 204. Betrayed by Maſi- 
mile 266. Allies with Sy phax, 271i. Deicated, 276. Retires 
to Anda, ib. Cruelties there, 281. | 

—— Heut, ſent embaſſador to Rome, 288. Speech to the ſe- 
nate, ib. Severe reproof to Hangibal, ib. Defeated by 
Maſiniſſa, 311. Impeached by the ſenate, 312. Defends Car- 
thage againſt the Romans, 318, & ſeq. Fortifies his camp, 322. 
Goes over to the Romans. 325. His wife's noble behaviour and 
death, ib. & ſeq. 

—— Gulufſa's nephew, accuſed and dil ſparched, 321. Inſtigates 

1 Syphax againſt Maſiniſſa, 362. 

Aſena taken by the Carpeſii, 203. 

Aſia, its etymon, 471. 

Aſphaledonians, a tribe of Libyans, 357. 

Aſphaltitis, lake, diſcovered by Demetrius, 674. 

Aſtaboras, river, falls into the Nile, 492. Deſcribed, 491, 1). 

I A/lapa taken by the Romans, 263. 
d Aflapus, river, falls into the Nile, 492. 
1 | Arat, lands, where, 494- 
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Afturts, who, and where ſeated, 717, (B). 

Altar bas diſtreſſes the Sicilians in Afric, 8. 

Atinius, commands in Thurium,231. Saved from the maſſacre, 242. 

Atlantidæ conquered by the Egyptians, 412. Who, and where 
ſeated, 469. Their cuſtoms, ib. & ſeq. 

Atlantis of Plato diſcuſſed, 471. | | 

Atlas, king, the inventer of aſtronomy, 418. Firſt king of 
Mauritania, 420. Overcome by Hercules, ib. The ſame with 
Antæus, ib. & (M). The fable of, explained, 421, Ce. 

a fabulous king of Spain, 748. 

mountains, where, 347, 393. Deſcribed, 405, 

Attanes goes over to Scipio, 262. 

Attilius Regulus. Vide Regulus, 5g. 

Atzhem, whether he turned Mohammedan, 5 55. 

Aualitæ, where ſtaeed, 494. | 

Audus, mount, 339. 

—— promontory, where, 347. 

Auguſta Colonia, in Tarracon, 719. 

—  Gemina, ib. 

Auguſtus s conqueſt of Ethiopia, 546. 

Aulus's ſhameful defeat in Numidia, 376. 

Auſetani, where ſited, 148. Invaded by Scipio, 179. 

Auſones, where ſeated, 388. | | 

Autaritus commands the mercenary Gauls, 106. Betrayed by the 
Numidians. 107, Defeated, ib. Seized by Hamilcar, 112. 

Autolala, capital of the Autololes, 434, (3) 

Automala, a fortreſs of Cyrenaica, 45 3 We 

Auxume, metropolis of Ethiopia, 482. The ruins of, 48;, 
The Abaſſine princes crowned at, 509. 2 

Auzia, where ſituate, 346. 

Arama, where ſituate, 335. Re 


BACCHUS worſhipped by the Mauritanians, 415. By the Arabs, 
| —_— F ES 
Bacchus, Tacchus, comes into Spain, 751 


| Badenathe, capital of the Thamydeni, 580. 


Badeo, a city in Arabia Felix, 581. 


Betica, the province of, deſcribed, 708, &c. Its inhabitants, 


709, & ſeq. and notes. Roman colonies, ib. Cities, 710. 


Sea-ports and bays, 713. Mountains, ſoil, Sc. 714. Minerals, 


. 7 


Betis, river, its two mouths, 712, (G). Its ſpring and courſe, 


713. Divides Bætica into two, 708. 


vo Betula, the filver-mines of, MM 
Beturia. See above, Bztica, 708, & ſeq. 


Betus, a fabulous king of Spain, 746. 
Bagendra, the high mountains of, 484. 
Bagrada, river, its ſpring, 440. 
Bahriin, province deſcribed, 592. : 
| | Jalcbis, 
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Balchis, the ſuppoſed queen of Sheba, 649. 

Baleares iſlands deſcribed, 726. 

Banaſa, where ſited, 401. | 

Banjube, where ſeated, 395. A tribe of the Gztulians, 435. 

Bantius bribed over to the Romans, 197. 

Barbarium promontorium in Luſitania, 706. 

Barbeſul, a ſea- port in old Spain, 713, & ſeq. 

Barca, where, and by whom built, 456. Betrayed to the Per- 
fians, 459, (E). 

Barcæi, who, and whence, 456. Their dreadful puniſhment, 460. 
Barguſii tampered with by the Romans, 143. Submit to Hanni- 
bal, 1486. | 

Barchine or Barcan family at Carthage, $3, (C). 

Baſtitani, who, and where ſeated, 709, (B). 

Baſtuli, who, and where ſeated, ib. 7 B). 

Bartus comes to Cyrenaica, 458 And is cured of his ftammering, 
ibid. 

II. and III. why ſurnamed the happy, 458. 

IV. invites Demonax, 459. 

Becca, the antient name of Mecca, 587. 

| Bedoweens in Arabia, who, Tc. 572, 602. 

Bene- Mezzab, where ſituate, 441. 

Beneventum plundered by Hannibal, 193, 

Berenice, a city in Cyrenaica, 453, 

Beſtia, Calpurnius, bribed by Jugurtha, 375, & ſeq. 

| Beth-meon, a city in Arabia Petrza, 556. 

Bigati, a coin, why fo called, 197, (O). 

Bitbyas aſſiſts the Carthaginians, 320, 322. 

Blæſus's ſucceſs againſt Tacfarinas, 431. 

Blemmyes ſubdued by Probus, 547, & ſeq. 

Bletiſa, a city in Luſitania, 705. 

Bniſomene, who, and where ſited, 581. 

Bocchar aſſiſts Maſiniſſa, 362. 

Bocchus aſſiſts Jugurtha, 380, 38 3. Treachery to him, 384, 426, 
(N), (O). Is rewarded for it, ib. and 384. Aſliſts Pompey, 
390. 

Bond, cuckolded by Cæſar, 427, F). Signal ſervices to him, ib. 
Death, ib. 

Boii invite Hannibal, 155. Treachery to Scipio, 163. 

Bomilcar aſſumes the ſovereignty of Carthage, 1. Defeat, and 
crucified, 2. 

— his arrival at Locri, 216. Treachery and death, 378. 

Bona, in Numidia, where ſited, 336. 

Bodes ſent to ſurpriſe the Roman fleet, 49. 

Boſtar joined to Hanno againſt Rome, 62. Defeated before Adda, 
65. His miſerable end, 72, (W). 7 

Boftra, a city in Arabia Petrza, 569. 

Brachata, Gallai, why ſo called, 767. 

Brancus's gratitude to Hannibal, 1 56. 
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F. ige, a fabulous king of Spain, 766. 

Brutii ſubmit to Hannibal, 194. Puniſhed by the Romane, 241. 
At Tarentum, 247. Deſert the Carthaginians, 274. Open 
their towns to the Romans, 280. 

Brutium deſtroyed by the banditti, 245. 


Buzara, mount in Numidia, 339. 
Buzez, where ſituate, 449. 
is | E. 


C AABA of the Arabs, what, 641. 
' Cabubatra, mount, in Vaman, 58;. 
Cæcilius, the Roman conſul's ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 76. 
Cacus defeated in Spain, 751. 
Cæſar's ſucceſs againſt Juba, 388. 
Cafres in Ethiopia, who, and — ſeated, 48 2, 493- 
Calaguris, the infamous colony of, 719. 
Calamintha, where fited, 401. 


Calavius's friendſhip to Hannibal, 191, &c. 
Callimachus writings and character, 463. tub not, 


Camarina taken by the Romans, 54. 
Cambyſes's expedition into Egypt, 539, & ſeq. 


| Camicus taken by the Romans, 54. 


Camillus, Fur. ill ſucceſs againſt Tacfarinas, 4 50. 
Campanions cut off by the Romans, 213. 

Canaria iſland, why ſo called, 410. 

Candace, the common name of the Ethiopian queens, 500. 
Invaded by Petronius, 545. & ſeq. Peace with Auguſtus, 546. 
Came taken by Hannibal? 182. The battle of, id. & * 
Cantabri, who, and where ſituate, 7 16. 


| Cantabrian ſea and coaſts, 717. 


Cantons in Gaul, what, and whence, 775» not. 
Canucius, n ſituate, 344. 
Capraria iſland deſcribed, 410, 727. 


Capſa razed by Marius, 382. 5 | 
Cagua ſurrendered to Hannibal, 191. Deſires his aſſiſtance, 218. 


Befieged by the Roman conſuls, 2 36. Surrendered, 2,9. 

Capuſa defeated and ſlain, 361. 

Carians come into Spain, 756, 

Carra, a city in Arabia Felix, 576. 

Carneades's writings and character, 464, ſub not. 

Carpeſii revolt from the Carchaginians, 202. Sabdued by Af- 
drubal, 203. 

Carpetani ſubdued by Hannibal, 126. 


Certalo's ſucceſs againſt the Romans, 83. Recalled for his indil 


cretion, ib. 
Carteia, whether the ſame with Calpe, 913, * ſeq. 
Cartenna, where ſituate, 344. By whom "founded, ib. 
Cartennus, river in Numidia, 348. . 
Carthage threatened by the Mercenaries, 110. Relieved by Ha. 
milcar, 111. 


- New, deſcribed. | 242 Beſieged by Scipio, D & . 8. 
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INDEX 
Old, befieged, 318. Taken and deſtroyed, 324, & 
leq. Rebuilt, 328. By whom, ib. & ſeq. Deſtroyed by the 


Saracens, 330. 
Carthagena, by whom built, 122. 


Car thaginians, their horrid ſuperſtition, 10. Their camp in flames, | 


ib. Put an end to the Sicilian war, 13. Renewit, 18. De- 
fenſive treaty with Rome, 17. Drive Pyrrhus out of Sicily, 20, 


War with the Romans, 26, & ſeq. Their motives to it, 30. | 


Driven out of Sardinia and Sicily, 53, & ſeq. Prepare to at- 
tack the Romans by ſea, 59. Totally defeated, 61, 64. Sav- 
ed by Xantippus, 66, & ſeq. - Ingratitude to him, 70. At- 
tended with new diſaſters, 73. Defeated by Lutatius, 88, 
Make peace with him, 89. War with the mercenaries, go, & 

The. cauſe of it, ib. & 97. Preparations againſt them, 
98, & ſeq, Their ſucceſs in Spain, 131. - Anſwer to the Ro- 
mans, 139. Succeſs againſt them, 161, & ſeq, Defeated in 
Spain, 167. Great joy at Hannibal's ſucceſs, 195, & ſeq: 
Treaty with king Philip, 209, & ſeq. Their embaſſadors 
ſent priſoners to Rome, 212. Second treaty with Philip, 
213. Driven out of Sardinia, 215. . Defeated in Spain, 
217, pail , Before Illiturgi, 221. Before Munda, 222. 
In {Sicily, 240, & ſeq. In Spain, 248. Exaſperate king 
Philip, 851. Defeated by the conſuls, 253. 
by Scipio, 259. Their decline there, ib. & ſeq. Sad ſtate, 
268. Buy king Philip's help, 269. Their terror at Scipio's 
landing, 272. Deſerted in Italy, 274. Defeated by Scipio, 
275. Sue for peace to him, 279. Their embaſſadors at Rome 
ſuſpected, 282. Treachery to the Romans, ib. Defeated by. 
Scipio, 284, paſf. Obtain a hard peace, 286, & ſeq. Send the 
firſt ſum to Rome, 290. Diſcover Hannibal's deſigns to the Ro- 
mans, 295. Offer them corn, ſhips, Ic. 298. Proſcribe Han- 
nibal, 306. Fall out with Maſiniffa, ib. & ſeq. Abject appeal 
to the Romans, 308. & ſeq. Sue for peace to Maſiniſſa, 3 11. 


Betrayed by the Romans, 313, & ſeg. Forced to ſend three 


hundred hoſtages, ib. & ſeq. To deliver up their arms, 315. 
Jo abandon the city, ib & ſeq . Make freſh efforts, 320, & ſeq. 


PDefeated at ſea, 323, & ſeq. Overpowered and deſtroyed, 324, 
& ſeq. 


Cartals (lain at Tarentum, 24.7. 


Caſilinum beſieged by Hannibal, 199. Its dreadfol famine, 201. 


Surrender, ib. Retaken by Fabius, 219. Butchered by Mar- 
cellus, 220 


Caſius, mount, in Petrza, 569. 
 Ca/fr, the ruins of, 348. 
Caſſiterides iſlands, where fited, 725. 
Caftrum Altum deſcribed, 221. 


263. 
Ca:abani, who, and where ſeated, 577. FED 
Vor. XVII. 5 G Cats's 
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In Spain 


Caſtulo revolts from the Carthaginians, 221. Betrayed to Scipio, 
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Cato s jrreconcileable hatred to the Carthaginians, 310. Unjuft 
ſentence againſt them, ib. Promotes their utter deſtruction, 31 2. 

Ceites raiſe a drunken uproar in Aſdrubal's camp, 78. Defeated 
in Spain, 119, {M). how far ſpread through Europe, 768. 
Embaſſy to Alexander, 762. 

Celtibe, ians, deſperate defence againſt Scipio, 277. Their war- 
like fierceneſs, 718. Excellent weapons, 734. 


Cenſorinus ſent againſt Carthage, 313. Repulſed before 1 it, 319. 
C ntenius defeated, 171. 


Centuripe taken by the Romans, 41. 

Cercina iſland, where ſited, 467. 

Cerne iſland, where, probably, ſited, 471. 

Cethegus overaws the Etruſcans, 274, 
Ceuta, its fituation, 393. 

Chalce, where ſited, 401. 

Chaicorychit mountains, where, 347. 

Charidemus, the promontory of, 713. 

Charts with two and four horſes, by whom a bn! 197, ( 0). 
Chau/afii and Chauiotei, who, and where ſeated, 436. 


 Chelenephagi, who, and why ſo called, 480, 481. Their food, 


man ers, &c. 514. 

Chinalaph, Shellif, river in Numidia, 248. 

Cinethit, ho, and where ſeated, 465. 

E:nips, the city of, 455. Diftri&, jb. River, 467. | 

C:os general of the Mamertines, 24. (L). Defeat and deſperate 
end, 25. 

Cirta deſeribed, 333, & ſeq, When and by. whom built 335- 
Surrendered to 33 374. 

Givi/maro, the Gaul, ſlain in Spain, 222. 

Claftid:um betrayed to Hannibal, 164. | 

Claudius, Aptius, ſent into Sicily, 32. Meſſage to Hiero, 38 Stra- 
tagem to land there, 39. (F). Takes Meſſana, 40. Returns 
to Rome, 41. Doefeated at ſea, 8 1. 

——-— Caius ſent into Sicily, 33. Gains over the Mamertines. 
1b. & feq. Puts forces into Meſſana, 36. Treachery to Han- 


no, ib. 
| (Ale, x taken by the Romans, 4 5 
Hats, a prince of the Bani Maad, ſlain, 25 
(ales, aſſitts Scipio in Spain, 261. | 
Collifpo, a city in Lufitania, 704. 
Collots A. agnus, its ruins, 336. —Paryus, ib. 
0 {ub ar: 2 land delcribed, 727. | 
en the family of, 688, (B). Butchered by Mohammed II. 
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Commer us, Alex. I. bis reign at Trapezus, 691, & ſeq. II. 
and III. C02, (Fi. — John, his reign and imperial als, 692. 
Alex. II his reign, 693. Baſiſius I. and II. their reign, 


ib & ſeq. ——A'ex. III. monks by his ſon, 695. _— John 
J. his treaſon, reign, and death, ib. & ſeg.— David the laſt 
emperor 


. 


emperor of Trapezond, 696: Subdued and murdered by Mo- 
hammed, 697 

c polyglot, by whom publiſhed, 723, (H). 

Complutum, Alcala de Haarer. where ſited, 722. 

Comp/a ſurrendered to Hannibal, 190. 

Conimbrica, a city in Lufitania, 703. 

Cononeus betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, 229. | 

Conſentia ſurrenders to Hannibal, 207. Revolts to the Romans, 224. 

Conftantina Numidia, where ſeated, 333. Deſcribed, 335. 

Conteſtani, who, and where ſited, 716. 

Coral, whence ſo named, 576, ( 1 

Corfica reduced by Scipio, 55, & ſeq. 

Corduba, a city in Bœtica, 711. 


Corvus, a warlike engine, deſcribed, go, ( M). Whether dif. 


fering from the manus ferreæ. ib. (N). 
Cofſyrus taken by Servilius, 180. 
Cotta mount in Mauritania, 405. Promontory, where, ib. Port, 
41606. | 
Criſpinus, — 2 from the ſiege of Locri, 250. Defeat 
and narrow e 
Croton er K Hannibal, 207. 
daned to the Locri, 218. | 
Cume's brave defence againſt Hannibal, 2755 Ravaged by him, 
219. 


The citadel of, aban- 


| Cunamolgi, who, and why ſo called, 481. Where ſeated, 516, 


& (A). 
Curio outwitted and killed by Juba, 387. 
Cu, the land of, where, 475, 497, & leq. (P). 


Cuſhites, who, 478, 497, 524. pail. (P;. Then kingdom in 


Arabia, 593. 

Cyneas ſent into Sicily by Pyrrhus, 15. 

re, the famed fountain of, 454, (C). 

Cyrenaica deſcribed, 453, & ſeq. Its ſoil, fruits, Wc. 4 54. \& ſe q. 
Various nations, 456, & ſeg Invaded by Thimbro, 01. De 
livered up to Ptolemy, ib. Bequeathed to the Romans, ib, 
Now under che Turks, 462. Its learned men, ib. & ſeq (F). 

rene, metropolis of Cyrenaica, 453. Deſcribed, ib. by whom 
built, 458. 'Seized by Ariſton, 460. 


Cyrenians, their cuſtoms, & 6. 454, Government, 8 Cc. 459, 8 ſeq. 


** B E A river falls into the Nile, 487, 
Daphnine, iſland, in Ethiopia, 494. 
Darat, river, abounds with crocodi: ies, 437. 
Darodt, river, where, 403, (E). Wnether the ſame with Da: at, 


3 a tribe of Gztulians, 434 ts Arabia Felix, 436. 
| Debris, the famed fountain of, 446. 
Decius's treachery tojRhegium, 23. Puuiſhment, 29. 
Decrius killed by Tacfarinas, 4.30. 
Demscrates” s noble death at Tarentum, 247. 
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| Dhu-Jadan, king of Yaman, bigoted to judaiſm, 6; 2. 


Dhi'l Adhaar, why ſurnamed king of terrors, 649. 

Dbhbu'l Karnaim, ſixteenth king of Yaman, 649. 

Dhu Nowas, a jewiſh perſecutor of the chriſtians, and other recu- 
ſants, 682, & (E). Dethroned by Eleſbaan, iÞ. | 
Diblathaim, a city in Petræa, 556. 7 Ol 

Didyzmi, mount, in Yaman, 585. 

Diogenes, the Carthaginian, defeated, 324- 

Diurmount, where, 403, (D). | 


Dolabella's ſucceſs againſt Tacfarinas, 431. 


Drepanum relieved by Cartalo, 74. Beſieged by Fabius, 8 5. 
Duc as, John. See Vataces, 68 5. 

Duilius, the Roman conſul, repulſed before Myttiſtratum, 48. Forced 
to command the fleet, 50. Defeats the e 4 ib. 
Duma, a city in petræa, 566. 

Dunaan's horrid perſecution of the chriſtians, 552. 

Duncala, metropolis of the Nubians, 483. 

Durdus, mount, where ſited, 347, 403, (D). 

Durius, river, in Lufitania, 747. 

Dauxs, and ather rivers in Tingitania, unknown, 40 3 


Dwarfs, a — of, in Libya, 499, (1). 


E. B OR 4, a city in 1 70 5. 

Ebuſus, the iſland and city, 727. Plundered by Scipio, 180, 
Edeſco, Edeco, goes over to * 247. 
Egypt, how become habitable, 502 
Elephant, the war of, 683. Theera of, when begun, ib. 


— 


| . Pelufia, where, $39, (E). Its Giſtance from Axuma, 


El:o antophagi, where, and why fo ved, 481. 


E. ephants long d by the Romans, 76. Brought a Indian 


leaders out of India, ib & (Y). When firſt uſed by the Cartha- 

ginians. 99. (G). . | 

How ferried over the Rhoſne, 149. Remarks on that do- 

dile anima], ib & ſeq. ſub F). How they copulate, 152, & ſeg. 

ſub not. 

Elesba n ſubdues the Homerites, 552. Turns chriſtian, ib & 185 
His character, 553, (N) E 


| Elecbaae? s converſion, 682, (E). 
Eleuthera's walls broken with vinegar, 158, & * 


Eluſa, a city in Petræa, 569. 


 Emrrita, Auguſta, a city in Luſitania, 705. 


Emirs, Arab, their office, 602. 


| Engortes, a Celtic general, taken and crucified, 1 19. (M). 


Engouſah, a city in Gztulia, 441. 

Erna taken by Hamilcar, 53- Betrayed to the Romars, 54. 

£panterii, who, 267. 5 

Eratofthenes's writings and charater, 463, fub not. 

Erex taken by Pyrrhus, 18. Taken and razed by Hamilcar, 53. 
By Hamiicar Barcas, 86. 


F bia 
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Zrythia iſland, where, 407, (E), 5 

Erythreus, antient king of Spain, 752 

Etefian winds, not the cauſe of the ile's overflow, 489. 

Pthiopia, how divided, 472, & ſeq, 

—— Propria, its extent, &c. 473. Names, ib. (A). Why called 
Cuſh in ſcripture, 475, & ſeq. & (B), (C). Its various nations, 
480, & ſeq. Cities, 482. & ſeq Mountains, 484. Hot clime, 
485. Seaſons, 486. Soil, ib. & ſe Beer, ib. (D). Lakes, 
493. Commerce, 494. Gold an other minerals, 497. Di- 
vided into forty five kingdoms, 500. Its antiquity, kings, &c. 
524, & ſeq. Damaged by a flood, 535. Tributary to Cambyſes, 


540, (F). Penerrated by Ptolemy, 542, (G). By Auguſtus, 545, | 


& (eq. By Probus, 547. Its hiſtory to the Zagzan uſurpation, 
5506, paſſ. 

Ethiopians, how ſeated and divided, 472, & ſeq. Why black, 480, 
& ieq. From whom deſcended, 498. Whence and where ſertled 
499, & ſeq. Their antiquity, ib. Kingly government, 500, & 
ſeq. Laws, 501, & ſeq. Kings how choſen, ib. & 503. Reli- 
gion and deities, 503, & ſeq. Worſhip the _ 507. Their 
language, 508. Its affinity to the Hebrew, &c. ib. & CV. 
3 50g. Hieroglyphic letters, 510, (Z), & 5 12. Cuſtoms, 


513, & ſeq. Weapons. 517. (C). Circumciſion, ib. & (D). 
Way of fighting, 518, & ſeq. Way of preſerving the dead, 519, 


_ Food, 520. Deify their kings, 521. (H). Learning, 
Character, 522, (J), (K). Women, 523. Hiſtory, 524, 
& wy, Kings, kf pred deſcended from Solomon, 527, & {eq. 
Conqueſt of Egypt, 534. Hiſtory to the expulſion of the ſhep- 
herds, ib & ſeq. To the death of Sethon, 536, & ſeq. To Xer- 


xes, 538, & ſeq. Serve under him, 540, (F). When converted 
546. How, and by whom, 549- Reject the Arian hereſy, 5 5 , 


KJ. 
FR. hes waſted by Hannibal, . -:- 
Etruſcan, the antient Language of Grzcia magna, 144, (D). 
Etruſcant, their treachery to the Romans, 250. 
Eudocia, Comnena, her family and excellent cr 695. 
Eumachus's ſucceſs in Afrie, & ſeq. Defeat there, 8. 
Eumenes over reached by Hannibal, 302. 


Euphrantas, the famed tower of, 465. 


Europe, whence that word, 471. 
E xecutioners, not allowed among ſome Echiopians, 502. 


Exiliſſa, where ſited, 399. Whether the ſame with Ceuta, ib. 
Exion Geber, a famed port in Petræa. 568. 
F. 


F 1US, the conſul, beſieges Drepanum, 85. Q declares mae” 


againſt Carthage, 143. Amuſes and tires Hannibal, 173. Sup- 
2 by the ſenate, &c. 177, & ſeq. Succeſs againſt Hannibal, 
276, & leq. 
Falæ and Falarice, weapons deſcribed, 133, not. Whence 10 
called, an 


Fa/crnum 
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Falermim waſted by N y 174. 

Fali, the bay of, where, 58; 

Feronia, the temple of, p. lunderes by Hannibal, 238. 
Fez, the kingdom of, its extent, 392. & ſeq. 


Flaminius s character, and fatal raſhneſs, 168. Defeated and ſlain, 


170. 
— 7. Quin ſent to undermine Hannibal, 302. 
. Die. ſaves the Roman army, 246. 
F/5rus the conſul's ſucceſs in Sicily, 5 3, & ſeq. 5 
Fortunatæ, beate, inſulz, where ſited, 408. Deſcribed, ib. (H). 
Their number, 410. 
Fratres Septem, Hepradelphi, mount, where, 405. 
Frumentius's promotion in Ethiopia, 549. Converts the countiy, 
ib. & {eq 
Ful vius ſurpriſes Hanno's proviſions, 231. Repulſed before Capua, 
234. Blockades it, ib. Appriſes the ſenate of Hannibal's ap- 
proach, 238. 
— the prætor, defeated by Mago, 224 By Hannibal, 244. 
'G: 


| Ge. men fe: teddus, an Ethiopian ſaint, 552, (L). 


Cages, where ſituate, 712, G The city and temple of, 

748, (D) —The iſle of, 724. Deſcribed, 754. Stripped by Mago, 
266. Surrendered to Scipio, 267. 

Getulia, its bourdartes, 433. Whence ſo called, 437- —Part of, 
given to Juba, 439 

Getulians, 433, & ſeq. Their cities and territories, 434. & ſeq. 
Origin, 436. Government, &c. 437, 438, (C, (D. Religion, 
438. Defeated before Caſilinum, ib. & ſeg. 199, 439, & ſeq. 

Serve under Jugurtha, 139. G0 over tO Cæſar, ib. Subducd 
by Coſſus, 440 

Gaiapha, where ſited, 330. 

Gallatia, or Ces græcia, where fired, 767, & leq. Given to to the 

Gau s. ib. 

Galatians, as ſo called, 267. De ſea ted by the Joon, 753. 

Galbus's ſucceſs againſt Aſdrubal, 203, & ſeq 


SGallia. See Gaul, 265, & ſeq. 


Gallus, Ætius's expedition into Arabia, 675. 

G ama, capital of the Garamanrtes, 445 

Garamantes, who, and where ſeated, 444, B. C). Toe rude- 
neſs, ib. Towns, trade, &c. ib. & led. Hunting, 445. Re 
duction, 44”. | oe, 

Gargoras, antient king of Seas, 772. | 

Gaul deſcribed, 765. & ſeq. Its extent, 768, & ieq. Leſſene , 
773. Its ſoil, climate, . 774, & ſeq. How become warmer, 
770. 

Gauliſh iter diſmiſſed by Hannibal, 168. 

Gauli, ſacrificed ro Hamilcar's jealouſy, 48. Their origin, 705. 
Various names, &c. ib. Settle in Spain, 754. Spread chrough 

Europe, 769. Their firſt coming thither, 7725 & Eg Plain 
Way of living, 775. MW. 

Gebra meſkel's reign in 5 N. 
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Gelen, in Hannibal's intereſt, 207. 

Geme lla, Colonia, why ſo called, 709. 

Ger: ei, who, and where ſeated, 576. 

Gerunium taken by Hannibal, 176, (k). : 7 

W a fabulous king of Spain, 747, (C). His three ſons, ib. 
& ſeq. 


Geſpem, the famed mountain of, deſcribed, 184. A priſon for 


the Abaſſine princes, 485. 

Geſulians, their paſtoral life, 437. 

Gexira, ]czeira, iſland, where, 406. V 

Ghaſſan, the kingdom of, by whom founded, 663. A lift of its 
kings, ib. & ſeq 

Ghir, river in Gætulia, deſcribed, 442. 

Gilda, where ſited, 400. 

Gindants, who, and where ſeated, 465. 

Girgiris, mount, and its rivers, 445. 


Giſco made governor of Lilybzum, 91. Sent to treat with the 


mercenaries, 94. * in irons by them, 97. His miſerable 


end, 109. | , | 
inſulted by Hannibal, 287. Fruitleſs embaſſy to Rome, 

my | 
Gjudda, a port near Mecca, 589. . 


Gojam, the mountains of, 484. Famed rocks, 485. 


Gold deſpi{ed by the Ethiopians, 519. The mines and traffick ot 


in Ethiopia, 5443, 1). The {and of, in Luſitania, 707. 
Gontiana, where ſited, 400. 
_ Gortynii outwitted by Hannibal, 301. 
Gorza, where ſited, 103, (H |. 
Gracchuris, the colony of, in Spain, 720, | | | 
Gracchu;'s ſuccels agaiſtit Carthage, 219. Sent to rebuild it, 328. 
Guluſſa vindicates his father before the Roman ſenate, 308. In- 
ſulted at Carthage, 311, [lis ſhare of the ſucceſſion, 370- 
Death, ib. 
Guzula, where fited, 437. Whether the autient Gætulia, ib. 
Ot bitis, Hand, in Echiopia, 497. 


N AB ASH AH, why one of the names of Ethiopia, 47 5. ( BY. 
Habis, antien: king of Spain, 753. 
Hadramaut, the province of, deſcribed, 577. 
Hamilcar ſucceeds Hanno, 47. Outwits the Romans, 48. Defeats 
them, 52. Defends Lipara, 57, & ſeq. Defeated by the Ro- 


mans, 61. Offers of peace rejected, ib. Recalled to defend 


| Carthage, 53. Defeated, 65. His miſerable end, 72, (W). 

nis crucity to the Mauritanians, 74. Brave defence of 
Lilybæum, 78. Prevents the revolt of his mercenaries, 79. 
Barcas ſert general againſt the Romans, 83. His character 
and manner of encamping, 84, & ſeq. Makes peace with the 


Romans, 89. Invincible hatred againſt them, ib Reſigns at the 


Libyan war, gi. Sent general againſt chem, 104. Bol paſſ ige 


of 
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of the Bagrada, 105. Defeats the Libyans, 106, 107. Seve- 

rity againſt the bloody mercenaries, 109. Incloſes them on all 

ſides, 112. Puts them. to death, 114. Beſieges the reſt in 

Tunes, 113. Concludes the Libyan war, 114. & ſeq. Reduces 

the Numidians, 117. His expedition into Spain, ib. & ſeq. 

Succeſs there, 118. Death, 121. 

Barcas's hatred to Rome, 129. Inſpires his ſons with the 

ſame, 130, 759. Ravages Olbia, &c. 245, & ſeq. Raiſes new 
troubles, 289. Killed, 290. Defeated by Cethegus, 291.— San: 
nis heads the popular faQion at Carthage, 311. Baniſhes forty 
ſenators b 

Hamyar, the chief king of Yaman, 604. His reign and ſucceſors, 

648, & ſeq. The end of it, 656. | 

Hannibal ſaves Meſſana from the Syracuſians, 25. Brave defence 
of Agrigentum, 46. Repulſed by the conſu'ar army, 47- Aban- - 

dons the place, ib. 

———- ſent to coaſt about Sicily, 47. Deſtroys the Roman fleet, 
49. Defeated by them, ib. & ſeq. His puniſhment, 53. 

- his ſon, ſent to ſecure the Gauls, 79. Brings new ſupplies 
to Lilybzum, $0. Sent to aſſiſt Hamilcar, 110. Crucified by the 
mercenaries, 5 * 

— — the child of Hamilcar, taken with vim into Spain, 118. 
Sent thither when grown up, 124. Becomes the darling of the 
army, ib. & ſeq Succeſs and conqueſts, 125, & ſeq, Beſieges Sa 
guntum, 128, 131, & ſeq. Whether he denied the Ro- 
mans audience, 1 34. Takes the place, 137. His motives 
for it, 141. & ſeq. Regulations in Spain, 143, & ſeg. His ac- 
count left at Lacinium, 144, (D). Dream, 146. Speech to his 
army, 147. Croſſes the Rhoſne, 148. Marches towards the 
Alps, 155. Difficulties in croſſing them. 156, & feq. In his 
deſcent, 158, & ſeq. His army dwindled, 4% (G). Speech 

to them, 161. Defeats the Romans. 162. Second victory, 164, 
& ſeq. March into Etruria, 168. Defeats Flaminius, 170. 

Waſtes Italy, 172, & ſeq. Entrapped by his Italian guides, 173. 
Stratagem againſt Fabius, 175. Repulſed by him, 178. In 
great diſtreſs, 181, & ſeq. Speech to his army, 183. Victory 
at Cannz, 186, & ſeq. His not meg to Rome juſtified, 
189, & ſeq. Succels in Campania, 191, & ſeq. Enters Capua, 
192. Treatment of the Roman priſoners, 194, (N). Repulſed 
before 1 and Nola, 197. Taken with the delights of 
Capua, 199, & ſeq. Betrayed by the Barcan faction, 201, & 
1-9 Stratagem againſt the diftator, 207. Repulſed before 

Cumæ, 212. Bold anſwer to the Hirpini, &. 214. Repulſed 

| before Nola, ib. Raiſes new troubles in Scicily, 218. Repulſed 
before Putcoli, 219. And Nola, ib. Plunders Apulia, 220. 
Private treaty with the Tarentines, 225, paſſl. Enters Tarentum 
227, & ſeq Starves the citadel by ſtratagem, 229. Freſh ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Romans, 232. Attempts to relieve Capua, 237. 
Straragem again the conſuls defeated, ib. March to Rome, 


238. 
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238. III ſucceſs, 244. Sundry engagements againſt Marcellus, 
— ſeq. Defeats the Banditti, 247. And the Romang, 250. 
Delays to join Aſdrubal, 253. Defeated ſeveral times, ib. & 
© Retires to Canuſium. 2 54. His behaviour on hearing of 
Aſdrubal's death, 258. Labours with peſtilence and famine, 
267. Wounded by a ſcorpion, 270. Defeated by Sempronius, 
274. Recalled to Carthage, 279. Maſſacres ſome Italians, and 
returns, 281. Lands in Afric, 282. Speech to Scipio, 283. 
Defeated at Zama, 284, & ſeq, Prevents an inſurrection, 287. 
Noble Speech to Hadus, 288, & ſeq. Recalled and choſen prez. 
tor, 291. Envied by the Romans, 292. Flies to Antiochus, 
293. Stirs him up againſt Rome, 294. Artful anſwer to Scipio, 
295 Noble Speech to Antiochus, ib Deſerted by him, 297. 
Kind advice to him, 298, & ſeq. Rouſes him up at laſt, 299. 
Defeated by the Rhodians, 300. Flies to Crete, 301. Strata- 
gem to ſave his treaſure, ib . Againſt Eumenes,. ib. Poiſons 
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himſelf, 302. Laſt words and character, ib. & (eq. Paſſer, head | Hy 


of the Maſiniſſan faction, 311.—The port of, 707. 

Hanno's ſucceſ againſt Æſcrion, 7, & ſeq. Sent to ſuccour Sicily, 
34. & ſeq 'Grer reached by the Roman conſul, 36. Cruci- 
„Lied, 1 

= the fon of Hannibal ſent i in \ bis lead, ib. His ſucceſs, 
ib. & ſeg Outwitted by Appius, 39, SuſpeQted by Hiero, 40. 
Defeated by the Romans, ib. Sent to relieve Agrigentum, 46. 
Defeated, 47. Fined and degraded, ib. Killed i in the defence 
of Olbia, 57, (R). 

— defeated by the Romans, br, 88., Exaſperates the 
mercenaries, 92. Sent againſt them, 98. Defeats them, 99. 
His indiſcretion, 101, & ſeq. Succeeded by Hamilcar Barcas, 
104. Sent for back to him, 109 — 110. — 
to Le. 114. . Crucified in, Sicily, 11 „ 3 

: oppoſes young Hannibal's going into Spain, 1 . RE 

— — hatred to Hannibal, 135, 141, & ſeq. Left to com · 
mand in Gaul, 148. Defeated by .Scipio, 167. Sharp anſwer 
to Himilco, 195. To Mago, 196. Obſtructs Hannibal's ſuc- 


cour, 201. Defeated by Sempronius, 213, By Marcellus, 219. 
Sent with proviſions to Capua, 230. . Defeated and ſtripped of 

them, 231. Defeated in Spain, 259. - Taken priſoner, ibid. 
En Sardinia, 215.—Defeated by Scipio, 272. By 1 — | 


273.— Head of the Roman faction, 311. 

Har ficora' s embaſſy to Carthage, 208. Abandoned by his men, 
215. Joins Aſdrubal's ray, ib. Defeated, and kills him- 
ſelf, ib. & eq 


5 eee who, and aan. : $590. 
Havilab, the father of the Gzrulians, 476. 


Hejax, the province of, deſcribed, 585. 
— kingdom, by whom founded, 604. Kings of, 565 5. N. 


Uijra, the æra of, 683, (F). 


Heraclea ſubmits to Hannibal, 231. 
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Hercules Diodas, when he flouriſhed, 359. Diſpoſſeſſes and kills 
Antzus, 420. The fables of, expiained, 421, Sc. The time 
in which ke flouriſhed, 423. Civilizes the Gztulians. 437. 

Herdonea barnt by Hannibal, 245. 

Herminizs mons in Luſitania, 707* 

Heroopalitan gulph, where, 563, (C). 

Herpiditani, who, and where ſeated, 395. 

Herpis, where, 400. 

Heſperides, | 14 where, 454. 

He/jerus, a fabulous king of Spain, 749. 

Hiarbas cotemporary with Dido, 391. A table of his ſucceſſors it 
Numidia, ib. 


Hiemp/al, the ſon of Micipſa, 370. Murdered by Jugurtha, 373. 
Made king of part of Numidia, 384. 


Hiero choſen general of Syracuſe, 21. His character, ib, Defeats 


the Mamertines, 24. Crowned king of Syracaſe, 25. Outwit- 
ted by Hannibal, ib. 

— ons with Hanno againſt the Romans, 37, Anſwer to 
their conſul, 38 Grows jealous of the Carthaginians, 40. 
Makes a treaty with Rome, 42. Friendſhip to them, 54, & ſeq. 
To the Carthaginians, 110. 

invaded by the Carthaginians, 193. Suppoſed to have 

diſpatched Gelon, 207. 


 Hieronymus in the Carthaginian intereſt, 218. | His charadter and 


death, ib. 

Himilco's ſucceſs againſt Eumachus, 8 

taunting ſpeech to Hanno, 195. Sent into o Spain, * 

Hioftus defeated in Sardinia, 215. Slain, ib. et wh 

Hippacra revolts to the mercenaries, 1 10. 

Hippana taken by the Romans 54. 

Hippi, promontory in Numidia, 339. 

Hipponacra taken by Agathocles, 3. 

Hippo Regius deſcribed, 336. 

Hi:z/e mountains in Peetica, 714. 

Hira, the kingdom of, founded, 657. Its . ib. Series of 
kings, 658, et ſeq. The end of it, 663. 


Hirpini revolt from the Carthaginians, 213. Complain againft 


Hannibal, 214. Submit to the Romans, 246. 
Hijzal, a fabulous king of Spain, 748. —the city of . deſcribed, 
711. By whom founded, ib. (E), 
Hiſz an, a fabulous king of Spain, 748. 
Hispania, whence that name, 69g, et ſeq. 


* the god of rain, of the Arabs, 61 z. His ſtatue deſcrib- 
, Ibid. | 


Haß king of Kenda, why called the er, 668. 


Homerites, who, and where, 578. 


 Honoſca razed by Scipio, 180. 
| Hud, a pretended prophet of tlie Arabs, 598, 
3 _ Tee Umbri, 771, (E. 


Hylogoner, 


4 og 


Hylogones, their fite, food, c. 
Hylephagi, their ſite, food, &c. or. prodigious adivity, 515. 
AB AL AH, laſt king of Ghaſſan, turns chriſtian, 664. 
Jacobite ſeQ riſe in Arabia, 618. 
Jade, the Arab tribe of, whence, 600. Deftroyed, ib. | 
| Fafnah, firſt king of Ghaſſan, his conqueſt, 663. '—ſecond, ſets 
Hira on fire, 664. 
| Jammo, a port in Minorca, 726. 
Jangacaucani. See Angacocani, 395: 
Leria, Spain, why ſo called, 698. | 
Jberians in Spain, who and where ſeated, 699. 
Berus, fabulous king of Spain, 746. 
river, divides Tarracon through, 716. 
Icetas ſets up againſt Mznon at Syracuſe, 15. Defeats him, ib. 
| Defeated by the Carthaginians, ib. 
Ichthyophagi, who, and whence ſo called, 481. Their cuſtoms, c. 
513. Food, &c. ib et ſeq. 1 8 | 
| Jdubeda, a fabulous king of Spain, 746. The mountains of, 
724, not. e 
Fews, in Arabia, converted by a miracle, 681. 
teilgili, where ſituate, 342 
Jiel, where fityate, 332, 342. | e 5 
Lergetæ ſubmit to Hannibal, 148. Treachery to Scipio forgiven, 
179. New revolt. 265. ä 
Lliturgi revolts to the Carthaginians, 217. Retaken and razed by 
Scipio, 263. | 
Image worſhip, how firſt introduced, 607 2 (Q). 
India traded with the Carthaginians, 76, (Y). 
| Indibilis aſſiſts Aſdrubal in Spain, 236. Gained by Scipio, 248. 
Rewarded by him, 249. Takes up arms againſt him, 265. 
feated, ib. Raiſes a new revolt, 268. Defeated and pu- 
niſhed, ib. 
Ingazni, who, 267. Aſſiſted by Mago, ib. 
Inſubria invaded by Hannibal, 159. . 
Injule tres, where fited, . 
Artercata, the colony of, 720. 
Jodaimab's victories and death, 658. 
Foktan, and his ſons, where ſettled, 579, 643. 
Fol, in Numidia, the ſeat of Juba, 344. Why ſo called, ib, 
Jotbam, an old tribe of Arabs, 600. p ; 
frem, the famed city and garden of, 597." 
Ifomael ſettles in Arabia, 64 . The propheſy fulfilled in his de- 
ſcendants, ib. 
Ihmaelites, antient inhabitants of Arabia, 507. Their territories, 
Wen in Numidia, 348. 
Il, iſland, in Ethiopia, 494. 
aty, peopled by the old Celtes, 770, E). 
Llama, * where ſited, 582, 


Juba 
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Juba affronted by Cæſar, 386. Reven * & ſeq. Succeſs 
againſt him, 388, Defeat and death, 389, (W),'(X), — Ob- 


tains Mauritania, 428. Educated at —4 ib. [R). Learn- 
ing and works, ib. Worſhipped by the Echiopians, 507. 
Fugurtha's extract and education, 370. Character, 371. Perfidy 
to Micipſa, 372. Bribes the Roman ſenate, 373. Cruel trea- 
chery to Adherbal, 374. To Maſliva, 375. Succeſs againſt 
the Romans, 376. Defeated, 377. Diſtracted ſtate, 378. 
| Befieged in Thala, 379. Bribes the Mauritanians, 383. Be- 


trayed to the Romans, 384. His end, 38 5, & ſeq. and (S8). 
Junius the diftator, outwitted by! Hannibal, 207, 


— iſland deſcribed, 410. 


wpiter, how worſhipped byd the © Garamantes 466, F). | By the 
Arabs, 612, In | | 
K. 


K * BY LES, a tribe of Libyans, 358. 
Kadeſo, the famed deſert of, 569. 


Kail, a pretended prophet. of the Arabs, 598. 


Kais, his long and bloody war, 670. 

Karioth, a city in Arabia Petrza, 566. 

Kathan, the ſame with Joktan, 601. His poſterity, ib & (O). 
Reign, 647. f | 

Kedareni, — antient inhabitants of Pawns, 567. 

Kedem, Arabia, why ſo called, 559» gba. 

Kenda, the tribe and kings of, 668. 


Khozaab, the Arab tribe 11 whence, 666. Poſſeſiors of f Mecca, 
Ec. ib. 


| Ei, the iſland of, wars. 5% 


Ko/zum, Colzom in Arabia Petrza, 568. 


Koreifſs, the tribe of, ſeize on Mecca and the Caaba, 288 
Kojs. a famed Arab orator, - 


Koz. Kaſh, from whom ſo named, 524. 
K: atk, whether the antient Petræa, 565. 


LACETANTI., maſlacred by Scipio, 179. 


Lacinium, where ſituate, 144, (D). 


Lacumales iet upon the Maul nn. 362. Submits to ak. 
nila, 3D... : ©, 

Lelius ſent to gain over Syphax, 264 Defeats Aſdrubal's feet, 
ib. Deſcent and ſuceeſs in Afric, 268 Interview with Ma- 
 finiſſa, 269. Burns the Numidian camp, 276. Sent in purſuit 
of Syphax, 277. Bravery at the battle of Zama, ww Succeſs 
before Carthage, 324. * 

Læui uus ſends a corps of banditti into Sicily, 241. 

Lakmians, their extract, kingdom, Wc. 657, & ſeq. 

Lama/mon, the famed mountain of, deſcribed, ** 

Langobriga, a city in bel.; * 

Lares in Numidia deſcribed, 

— founds an empire at Nic ice, 634, & ſeq. 

—Thegdore's reign — death, 686. 


IND E X. 


John, dethroned, 686. Murdered, 687. 

Lafer, à gum, deſcribed, 455. 

Lathen river, where, 454 

Lentulus defeats the Spaniſh reguli, 268. 

Libya, when firſt invaded, 422, & ſeq, Why is called, 470. 

Interior, unknown, 440. 

Libyan, their war with the Carthaginians, go. Inſult and impri- 

ſon their general, 97. March towards Utica, ib. Defeated, 
105, 107. Cruelty to the Carthaginians, 108. Dreadful con- 
dition, '112. Diſmal end, 114. Their territories, 343. How 
diſtinguiſhed, 354. When firſt i with the Africans 
360. I by Dido, 425. Their cuſtoms, Nc. 459, 

40, | 8 | 

: of Marmarica deſcribed, 44 , & ſeq. | | 

Liger: aſſiſt Mago, 267, & ſeq." Tarn to the Romans, 280. 

Lilybeum, its brave defence againſt Pyrrhus, 1 Beſieged by the 
Romans, 78. Repulſes the Carthaginians, 1 

| Limetanus, ſtirs up the Romans a 


Lipari, iſland, ſeized by the Carthaginians, 165. 

Lins, Cane, betrayed by the Tarentines, 226, & ſeq, Eſcapes 
drunk into the citadel, 228. 

e conſul, joined by his collegue, 255. 


Liæus in Mauritania * 397. Whether the ſame with Tin- 
gis, ib... 


— river, 398, 


403. 
Locri ſurrendered to Hannibal, 207. Behieged bs Cincius, 251. 


Taken by Scipio, 270. 

Tocufts deſtroy Africa, 370. InfeQ it with a plague, ib. The 
food of the Ethiopians, 515. How caught, ib. ""w ſo un- 

 wholſome, 516, (Z). ; 

Lokman, king of the Adites, 598. 


the Arab fabuliſt, an account of, 629, oy 
Londobris,: iſland in Luſitania, 77. 


Lorgite, Thorgite, who, 144, (C). | 

Loto pbagi, who, and where ſeated, 465- Why ſo called, 466. 
Their cuſtoms, Je. ib. & eg. 5 

Lotus, the plant of, its uſe, Ic. 466. 

Lowtaia, where ſituate, . 

Lucan ſubmit to the Romans, 246, 260. 


Ludim, whether the Ethiopians, 479. Why ſo like them, 409. 


Luſtania deſcribed, 701, & ſeq Its cities, 702, & ſeq. Pro- 


montories, 706, & ſeg. Rivers, 707. — by the Cel- 
tiberi, 576. 


| Luſus, an antient king of Spain, 750. 
2 ſent admiral againſt the Carthaginians, 86. His ſuccels 


with them, 89. — hon to the — 0 His 
treaty with them examined, 139, & 1 


Hl, lybife, Hannibal buried at, 303, ( ). 


gainſt their corrupt ſenators, 376. 


_ againſt them, 87. High demands on them, 88. Makes peace 
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M. 
MACE, who, and where ſeated, 465. Their cuſtoms, Ve. 


ibid. 


Macrobians, why long lived, 519. Their king's anſwer to Cam- 
byſes's embaſly, 53 


Madaura in Numidia, where fited, 338. 


Madian, a city in Arabia, 478. By whom founded, 590. 


Menicepio, {lain in Spain, 222. 

Maga: reigns 50 vears in Cyrenaica, 461. 

Magi, iſland, in Ethiopia, 494 

Magi.us conducts Hannibal over the Alps, 155. | 

Magi, Dec. boid ſpeech againſt Hannibal. 192. Delivered up to 
him, 1b. : 

Magnum oreetaterinis in Lofitania, 707. 

Mag lent to aſſiſt the Romans, 17. Goes to ſaund Pyrrbus, ib. 
Þefeats him, 19. Sent in purſuit of the Romans, 163. Car- 
ries the news of Hannibal's ſucceſs to Carthage, 194, & ſeq. 
Sent tor reinforcements into Spain, 196. Countermande from 
going to Hannibal, 208. Sent into Spain, 209. Defeats the 
conſuls, 233 Detends new Carthage again? Scipio, 242. Sent 
to raiſe new forces, 249. Noble defence of Locri, 251. De- 
feated in Spain, 259. Afreſh, 261, Retires to Gades, 252, 
Receives a reinforcement, 263. Sent into Italy, 266. Crue]: 
ties at Gades, ib Winters in the Balearics, ib. Rein forces 
himſelf in Liguria, 267. His columns near Lacinium, ibid. 
Speech to the Gaul and Ligurians, 269. Defeated in Inſubria, 
280. Sails for Carthage, ib. Dies of his wounds, 1b. Zion 
Taken priſoner oy the Romans, 215. A city in Minorca, 
SN 

Maberbel commands before Seguntam, 137. Ordered to ravage 
Italy, 161. Defeats the Romans, 171. Speech to Hannibal, 
18 | 

Maj 3 iſland Jeſcribed, 726. 

Milk firſt king of Hira, 658. 


Maletbubalus, mount, where ſited, 347. 
| Malta ſurrendered to Sempronius, 166. 
Malva, river of Tingitania, 402. 


Alamertines, their origin, 22, (H). Treachery to the Meſſanians, 
ib. Defeated by Hiero, 24. Forced to invite the Romans, 26. 
Mam/arus mount in Numidia, 339. EO 
Manah, worſhipped by the Arabs, 607, 610. | 
Mancines defeated by Cartalo, 175. | Repulſed before Carthage, 


321. 


dee Ae by Scipio, 181. 8 over to him, 248. De- 


feated by him, 265. Defeat and puniſhment, 268. 
Manduria taken by Fabius, 246. 


Manilins Nepos. See Nepos, 313, & ſeq. 


Manlius, Attilius's ſtratagem againſt the Conbaginians, 58. De- 


feats their fleet, 61, bags to Rome, 62. 
— teduces eines, 215. 8 


Mantua, 


INDEX; 


Mautua, where fited, 723. 

Alas anitæ, who, and where ſited, 577. 5 ; 

Mas. c!/us deteats Hannibal's deſings, 197, & leq. Drives him from 

| before Nola, ib Cc. Sent to ſecure it againſt him, 214. 
Drives him into Apulia, ib. Treachery to the Caſilinians, 220. 
Succeſs in Spain and Sicily. 244. Marches againſt Hannibal, 


245. Worked in fevcral encounters, * & ſeq. Defeated 


and kilied, 250. 5 
Marcius's ſuccels againſt the Carthaginians, 263. Sent againſt 
them by ſea, 313 Beſieges their capital, 318. 
Mareb, a river, that falls into the Nile, deſcribed, 492, not. 
Mariani mountains in Bœtica, 714, (I). 725, not. 
Marius's tucceſs againſt Jugurtha, 377. Supplants the brave Me- 
tellus, 380, Sc. Defeats the Numidians, 381, 384. 
Mark, patriarch, depoſed by the Trapezontines, 690, (C). 
Marmaric -a, Libya, deicribed, 449, & ſeq, By whom inhabited, 
ib. And firlt pcopled, 452. Diſtinct from Egypt, ib. 
Maronea taken by the Romans, 244. 
Mars, whence fo called, 23, (I). 
Martius defeats the Carthaginians i in Spain, 236. 
Ha fin ſa defeats Sy phaas, 224. Aſſiſts the — in Spain; 
236. Sent to ravage Hifpania Citerior, 249. Defeated by 
Scipio, 261, &ſeq. Abandons the Carthaginians, 262. Goes 


to conſult with Aſdrubal, 263. Interview with Scipio, 265. 


The reafons of his defeQion, 272. Joins with Scipio, 273. 
Burns Syphax's camp, 276. Gallantry at the battle of Zama, 
285. Selzes on the Carthaginian territories, 290, 306. Diſ- 


putes them before the Roman ſenate, ib. & ſeq. Takes a vaſt 


number of Carthaginian cities, 308, & ſeq. Succours the Ro- 


mans, 309. De leats Aſdrubal, 311. Laſt meſſage to /Emili- 


anus, 319. Recovers his kingdom, 362. Defeated by Syphax, 
363. Ravages the Carthaginians, ib. Narrow eſcape, ib. 
Freſh defeat, 364. Recovers Syphax's kingdom, 365. Forces 
the Carthaginians into a peace, 366. Dilobliges the Romans, 
367. His death, 368. Character, ib, & ſeq. Kingdom, how 
divided, 369. Genealogy, 391. 
Majruk, che lait Ethiopian king in Yaman, 656. 
Meaſffiva murdered by Jugurtha, 375. | | 
Machli and Maſczelyli, part of Numidia, 331. Of Mauritania, 
32. Their ſituation and extent, 232, 342. Government, 354» 
1 * Cultoms, Sc. ib. & ſeq. Become a Roman province, 


Rc aA ſacceſſion and death, 370. 
Mat bos a ringleader of the Libyan war, 95, 104, Befieges Hip 
po, 106. Takes Hannibal and _ priſoners, 114. Cruci- 
fies them, ib. His own diſma] end, 115. 

Mavia aſſiſts the Romans againſt. the Goths, 679. 
 Maurenjii, where ſeated, 395. 
Mauria, why ſo ca led, 394. Obſcure origin, 425 
Meapritania deſcribed, 39%, & ſeg Why called Liogiunia ib, 
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| Metellus, Luc. ſent againſt Jugrtha, 376. 


| Meſexs ſent to afliſt the Tyrians in Spain, 7 


INDEX 


6 2 = . 
Its extent, ib. \ Whence called Maurufis, 393, & ſeq. 
How divided, 395. Its rivers, mountains, c. 402, 
ſeq. Natural rarities, 411. By whom firſt peopled, ib. Go- 
vernment, 413. Religion; 414, & CY — 415. 
Cuſtoms, 416. Habit, 417. Arts, &c. 418 ower, 419. 
Riches, ib. Kings, 420. Conqueſt and diviſion, 432. 

i Neva, whence fo called, 384. . 

Mazdak's hereſy and puniſhment, WE. 

Mecca, where ſituate, 586. Deſcribed, ib. . How ſupplied with 
water, jb. 3 5387. Its vaſt concourſe, &c. ib. 
Temple and ſharif, ib. By whom built, * 

Medina, a city in Hejaz, 588. Deſcribed, 

Mediobriga, the lead mine of, 707. 

Megara taken by Emilianus, _ 

Myellus, Luc. Pofthum. ſucceſs in Sicily, 46, & eq 

Mela, Pompon. where born, 711, 736. 

Mele taken by the Romans, 244. 

Melamgetuli, who, and where, 440. Their tribes, cities, ” 
441, & ſeq. Known to the ä 442, (A). Way 
of fighting and travelling, 443. 


Memmizs, Cai. ſtirs up the Romans againft Jogurtha, 37 374. & ſeq. | 

Memnon's wars with the Egyptians, 5 34 & ſeq. The ſame with 
Medes, 535 

Memphis. See Moph. 536. 

Menefleus, the port of, 713. 

Meninx iſland deſcribed, 467. ö 

Menuthias iſland in Ethiopia, 494. Whether the prin Mada- | 
gaſcar, 496. 


Mercenaries revolt againſt the Carthaginians, 90, & ſeq. Their 


N. e 93. & ſeq. The reſt ſee under Li- 
8 


| Meror, iſland, in Ethiopia, 494. Its ſituation, ib. 0). Diſtance 


from Syene, ib. & ſeq. Towns, river, Ce. in fin. (N). 
Prieſts in high power, 503. Obſerve the Moſaic law, 504, & ſeq. 
A city, the reſidence of the 8 496. 


Meſſana maſſacres the Corinthians, 22. 22. the in 


Carthage, 32. Receives them, 36. * by — 37. 
Taken by the Romans, 40. 


His excellent charac- 
ter, ib. 75 Succeſs, ib & ſeq. meſſage to 


: Bocohus, 3 | 


Mice . Maſiniſſa, * Jealous of i 371. A- 


ts him, 372. His death, 373. 


Midi ianites, antient inhabitants of Perrza, 567. Where ſeated, id. 


Migdel, a city on the Nile, 477, (C). 

Miltine, where ſituated, 342, (A). 

Minorca iſland deſcribed, 726. | 
Minutius left to command againſt Hannibal, 177. Made general 


with Fabi 8. and ki 87. 5 
3 Defrared lled, 187 3 
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Maemium promontory in Ethiopia, 493. 

Me wit, whether the ſame with Apis, 532, (B). 

Moca, Moba, a city in Petræa, 569. In Arabia Felix, 581. In 
Yaman deſcribed, 583. 

Meohammed's tomb at Medina deſcribed, 559. His extract and 
birth, 683. 

Molochath, where ſituate, 399. 

Mondars, their extract, kingdom, Ge. 658, & ſeq. 

Mondus, an iſland and port in Ethiopia, 494. 

Moon, how worſhipped by the Ethiopians, 507. 

Moors, See Mauritanians, 411, & ſeq. 

| Moph, Noph, Memphis, from whom ſo called, 5 36. 

Morocco, its extent, 393. 

Moſes's pretended conqueſt of Ethiopia, 5 25, & ſeq. 

Meſylon, promontory in Ethiopia, 493. Its port, 494 

Mouſe ſold for 200 denarii, 201. 

Mozarabez, who, 730, (A). —Officium Mozarabicum in Spain, 
what, ib. & (B). 

Muab, the royal reſidence of Yaman, 584. 

Mulucha, Molochath, river, a boundary of Numidia, 331. 

Muſulanians, where ſeated, 430. Serve under Tacfarinas, ib. 
Defeated, 431. 

Muze, an emporium in Arabia Felix, 581, 583. 

Muzalo, made guardian to young Laſcaris, 686. Aſſaſſinated, ib. 

Myronis, iſland in Ethiopia, 494. 

Myfocaras, the port of, where, 406. 

Myttifiratum taken and delroye by Gee 54. 

N. 


| N ABABURUM, where ſituate, 246. | 1 5 

| Nabathzans, inhabitants of Petrza, 565, 591. From whom 
ſo named, 567. Where ſeated, ib. Way ot living, 575. 
Nabdalſa put to death, 378. 

Najd, the province of, where ſited, 591. 

Najran, an antient biſhoprick in Arabia, 619. . 

Napata, the reſidence of queen Candace, 48 3. Razed by Petro- 
nius, ib. & 546. 
 Naragara, in Numidia, deſcribed, 337. 

Nara vaſus ſaves Hamilcar's army, 107, & ſeq." 

Nuarce taken by Hannibal, 282. ' | 
Naſamones, who, and w here, "7+ W Their cuſtoms, &c, ib. & 
ſeq. Ravages, ib. Why lo called, 473, (A). 

Naſberol neam, a magnificent king of Yaman, 649. 

Najr, worſhipped by the Arabs, 610. | 

Naxicæ Injulz, where, 341. 

Nebo, a city of Arabia Petræa, 566. 

| N.Luchadnezzar invades Spain, 756, 

Nectiberes, where ſited, 395. 3 

Negrees, whether deſcended from Adam, 470. The extent of 
their country, 448 The reſt ſee under Ethiopia. 


Nemrin, a City in Petræa, 566. | 
Vor. XVII, 51 | | Nepos, 


$02 


I 


Nepos, M. Maril. ſent againſt Carthage, 3 13. Befieges it by land, 


31. 
Neptune, whence ſo named, 352, (O). Worſhipped in Mas 
ritania, 414. The firſt king of it, 420. 

Neptys, the meaning of that word, 414. 

Nero commands in Spain, 240. 

Newton, Sir Iſaac's, chronology of Atlas, &c. 422, & ſeq. Of. 
Ethiopia and Egypt vindicated, 529, & ſeq. 

Nice, the empire of, when and by whom founded, 684. Its mo- 
narchs, ib. & ſeq. 

Nicon goes over to Hannibal, 225, & ſeq. Defeats the Romans at 
lea, 241, Brave death at Tarentum, 247. 

Niger, river, a branch of the Nile, 469, 489, 441. Why called 
Niger, 442. Its courſe, &c. ib. 

Nigris, river, where, 433. | 

Nigritæ, who and where, 460, & ſeq. The ſame with the Me- 
lanogætuli. 441. Their commerce, 443. 

Nigruia, by whom peopled. 442, 445 

Nile deſcribed, 487. Cauſes of its overflow, ib. & ſeq. How 
divided, 490. Capable of being ſtopped by the Abaſſine princes, 
ib. (H). Its names, 491. River's courſe and cataracts, ib. (I). 
Courle turned by Memnon, 535. Etymon of Nile, ib. (Cl. 


 Niſmes, Nemauſus, capital of the Volſcæ, 149, (E. 


Nifava, river, in Numidia, 347. 

Nivaria, iſland, why fo called, 410. 
"aah's pretended com! ing into Spain, 746. 

Nobatæ, who, and where, 485, 547. Plunder the . ib. 
Their rel.gion, &c. 548, (I). 


va amuſes Hannibal, till ſuccoured by Marcellus, 197. Di- 
vided within, 219. 


Namades, Libyan. See Lins, 353, & eq. 

Norba Cz/aria, a city in Luſitania, 704. 

Noli- cornu, promontory of Echiopia, 493. 

Nubians by whom converted, 549. Who, and where ſeated, 
$73, fl). | 

Nuceria taken and burnt by Hannibal, 1979. | 

Namantia, its excellent ſituation, 724, (K). Sad cataſtrophe, 
b. & leq. 8 

Nuzidia, its boundaries, 231. Its cities, 335, & ſeq. Moun- 
tains, Promontories, &c. 339, & ſeq. Natural rarities, 341, 
348. By whom firſt peopied, 349. How far ſubje to the 
Ca: thaginians, 350. When firſt founded, 358, & ſeq Do- 

oved by peſlilence, 370. Made a Roman province, 389 


| Nat ſome of their tribes ſubducd by Archagathus, . 


Licas gut againſt the Carthaginians, 65. Cruelty puniſhed ly 

Hamilcar, . 74. Serre under Hannibal in Italy, 161, Bravery 

„ guinſt the Romans, 162. Stratagem againſt them, 186. De- 

feared | oy Scipio, 277, & ſeq 286. Aﬀiſt the Carthaginians, 

350. Their government, ib. & icq. Religion, 352. When of 
| calle 


INDE . 
ealled Numidians, 353. Their language, writing, &e. 352, 
& ſeq, Cuſtoms, 354. Ride without bridles, 355. Arts and 
ſciences, 357, & ſeq. Wars with the Carthaginians, 360, & 
ſeq. With the Romans, 375, & ſeq. Subdued, 389 
— Micatanian, ſeverely treated by the Carthaginians, 360. 
Nomonumide, who, 382, (P). | 
Ma, a city in Arabia Felix, 581, A royal reſidence, ib. 


O BAL, the ſon of Joktan gives names to places in Ethiopia, 


499. 
Ogi! Man Craſſus, his ſucceſs in Sicily, 41, & ſeq. 
Octavius ſeizes on the Carthaginian tranſports, 267. 
Ohud, mount, where fited, 1588, 

Olbia taken by the Romans, 57. 

Olcades ſubdued by Hannibal, 125, 
Oleaſtrum, the promontory of, whence ſo called, 404. 
Oleea, kingdom, watered by the Nile, 492, not. 
Olifeppo, Liſbon, metropolis of Luſitania, 702. 
——- the port of, 707. | 

Oman, the province of, where, 580. 

— che city of, abandoned, 584. 

Omanite, who, and where ſeated, 580. 

 Ombres, iſland, why uninhabited, 419. 

Ophiu/a, iſland, deſcribed, 727. 
Ophtophagi, their ſite, food, &c. 482. 
Opone, a port in Ethiopia, 494. 
Oreſpodan hills, where, 725, not. 
Oringis taken by the Romans, 259, 


Driſſen puts Hamilcar to flight, 119, M). Defeated by his ſon, 


121, (N). 5 . 
Oroſcopa beſieged by Maſiniſſa, 311. 
Orus, Sicorus, a fabulous king of Spain, 740. 
O/arfiphus, Uſorthon, rebels againſt the Ethiopians, 534. 
Ofiris overcomes Geryon, 747. : 


Oftriches, how caught by the Ethiopians, 5 15. 


| Oracilius's ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 216, Plunders in 


Africa, 235. 
Ox, ſaid to have ſpoken at Rome, 147. 
Oxyntas ſet up to ſucceed Jugurtha, 385. 


ACTIUS and Vitius treat with the Romans, 246. 
Palatuus, an antient king of Spain, 751. 
Palentia, by whom built, 751i. - 
Paltologus's treachery to] Laſcaris, 687, & ſeq. 
Paliuri lake, where, 454 _ py 

Palna, a city in Majorca, 726. 

Pamphagi, their fite, food, &c. 482. | 
Pan worſhipped in Ethiopia, 507. . 3 
Pair mus taken by the Romans, 74. & ſeq Whence ſo called, ib. (X). 
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Parætouium deſcribed, 449. 
Paran, a city of Arabia Petræa, 566. Deſert, 56g, 
Pathros, the land of, where, 477. 
Paulus Emilius See Emilius, 188, & ſeq. 
Pax Julia, a city in Luſitania, 706. 
Paysz father's account of the Nile's courſe, 488, & mw 
Pentapolis, Cyrenaica, why io called, 453. 
Penula, M. Centen.*s, raſhneſs and defeat, 233- 
Perfians help to form the Numidians, 351. FP called Numi- 
__dz, ib. 
Perfic alphabet, 625, &ſeqg. 
Perſius's ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 241. 


Fetilia's noble defence againſt Hannibal, 202, 206. Surrendered, 
207 Diſarmed by him, 274. | 


Petilian women, ſignal bravery, 206. 


Petra, metropol. of Arabia Petræa, 564- Why ſo called, ib. Its 
ſite and deſcription, ib. (D). 


Pbamæas deſerts the Carthaginians, 320: 

Phara, where ſited, 561, 566. One of the boundaries of Arabia, 

' 561.— The promontory of, 568. 

Pharefii, from whom deſcended, 412, (K). A tribe of Gætu- 
lians, 435. Of Perſic extract, 8 


Pberetima s reception at Salamis, 459. Gets the government of 


Cyrenaica, ib. Her revenge on the Barcz, 460. 

Phileas's treachery and puniſhment, 225. 

Philip s embaſſy to Carthage, 20g. And treaty, ib. His embaſ- 
ſadors fent priſoners to Rome, 212. His ſecond treaty, 213. 
Separate peace with Rome, 251. Aſſiſts the Carthaginians, 284. 

Philomenes betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, 225, & eq. — 

treachery and diſmal end, 247. 

Phocra, mount, where ſited, 403, (D). 

Phæbi promontorium, where, 45. 

Phenicians plunder Spain, 755, 


_ Phormio, the philoſopher, reproved by Hannibal, 293. 


Phruræ ſus, mount, where, 347. By whom inhabited, 436. 
Phut, where firſt ſettled, 349, 411. River, 349. 


Phut i, their excellent uſe of the ſhield, 417. 
Phylarchs, among the Gztulians, their office, 438, (C)). 
Pithecuſe, the cities of, whence ſo called, 6, & (A). Taken by 


Eumachus, Be 
Piibom, a city in Akin Petræa, 566. 


Pityuſæ, iſles, deſcribed, 727. 


Planets worſhipped by the Arabs, 605. Their ſeven temples te 
them, ib. Names and worſhip, ib. & ſeq. 


Poets, in high efteem amongſt the Arabs, 6 32. & leq. 


Pollentia, a city in Majorca, 726. 

P:mponius Vijentan. defeated by Hanno, * 
Portugal, whence fo called, 717, in fin. (B). 
Prajum, promontory, in Ethiopia, 493. 
Prem taken by Tetronius, 48 3. 


Prior 


iN DEX 


Prion, river, where, 585. 
City, where fited, ib. & ſeq. 
in Africa, whence ſo called, 113, (I). 
Prionitus, mount, in Yaman, 585, 

Promontorium Magnnm, where, 347. 

Prufias, king, betrays Hannibal to the Romans, zoe, 
P/eboa, lake, in Ethiopia, 493. Iſland, 494, (M). 
P/elcha taken by Petronius, 483. 
Fhlli, who, and where ſeated, 456. Tragical end, 4 17. 
Ptolemais Barce, a city in Cyrenaica, 453. 

Ptolemy, the ſon of Juba, his 3 429, (S)- 
Publius's ill ſucceſs in Spain, 221. 
Pudni, a city in Arabia Felix, 581. 
Punic war, ſecond, the cauſes of, 129, 1 39, 286, & ſeq. 
2 fiſh plentiful i in Gztulia, 435. 


N 4p" injule, where, 407. Whether the modern Madeiras, 

ib. (G). 

Pygmies, where ſeated, 480. | 

Pyrencan wountains, whence ſo called, 724, not. Set on fire, 
754+ 

Pyrrbus king of Epirus invited by the Sy racuſians, 15. Quick pro- 


greſs in Sicily, 18. Forced to — Sicily, 20. * 
farewel to it, ib. | 


UADRIGAT. J. a coin, why ſo called, 197, (O). 
Quintilian the orator where born, 736. 

Dundu, D. ſlain by the Carthaginians, 241. 

WOT where — 34 5. 


ADA mount, where, 529. 
Raptum, a promontory of Ethiopia, 49 3. 
Regulus, Attilius's, ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 59, & ſeq. Ra- 
* vages Africa, 62. Kills a monſtrous ſerpent, 63. Defeats the 
Carthaginians, 65. High demands upon them, 66. Defeated 
by Xantippus, 68. Taken priſoner, ib. Crue! treatment from 
the Carthaginians, ib. Diſmal end, 71. His widow's bloody 
„ eee, 72,W). N 
Rekem the ſame with Petra, nod Joktheel, 564. 
Rhegium's noble defence againſt Hannibal, 207. Battered by Mago, 
17. Seized by Decius, 29. 
Rhizophagi, where ſeated, 480, 481, Infeſted with lions. 515. 
 Rhodians ſettle in Spain, 754. 
Rimini, Ariminum, where ſituate, 161. 
Rollin's partiality confuted, 316, & ſeq. . 
Romans, their treaty with Carthage, 17. How carly acquainted 
with ſailing, 34, (C). Their fleet ſhipwrecked, 74. Under a 
famine and peftilence in Sicily, 78. Harraſſed betore Lilybaum, 
$2, & ſeq. Treachery to the Carthaginians, 116, & ſeq. "is 
baſſy to Hannibal, 133. & ſeq. To Carthage, 135, Declare 
war againſt it, ib Frighted by omens, 147, 162. — 
| | . 
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ib. Their camp burnt, 163. New defeat, 170. At Canne, 
183, & ſeq. By Mago, 233. Defeat the Carthaginians, 243, 
284, & ſeq. Peace with them, 286, & ſeq, Betray them to 
Maſiniſſa, 290. Jealous of Hannibal, 291. Embaſly againſt 
him, 292. Treachery to the Carthagivians, 307, 309. Send 
Cato to them, 310. Villainous behaviour towards them, 312, 


New war againſt them, 313. Perfidy to them expoſed, 317, 
Xe ſeq. 


Romulea, Colonia, in Spain, where, 711. 


| Romus, an antient king of Spain, 751. 


Roſes, Cyrenean, their excellence, 451. 

Reftrate Naves, whence ſo called, 51, (O). 

Rubricatus, river, in Numidia, 340. In Tarracon, 715. 
Ruſadir, Ryzadir, where fited, 399- 

Ruſaxus, where ſituate, 343. 

Ruſconium, where fituate, 343. 

Ruſucurium, where fituate, 343. 
Rutubiz, the port of, where _—_ 398, 406. 


$424, the district, towns, c. of, 576, 584 —The metropolis 


of the Sabei, . 575.— The famed reſervoir of, 656. Broken, 
and drowns the country, 657. | 


Fabacon, So, his reign and retirement, 5 36. 


Sabæi, who, and where ſeated, 575. How governed, 604. Their 
Religion, 665, & ſeq. Tenets, 607, (Q). 


Sabat ha, Sabota, metropolis of the Adramitz, 577. 
Sabid. a ruined port in Ethiopia, 494. 


Sabius ſtirs up the Capuans againſt the Romans, 192. 
Sacrum Promontorium, 1 in Luſitania, 706, 


Sagapola. mount, in Gztulia, 435. 


Saguntines, their origin, 131. Threatened by the Carthaginians, 
127. Implore the Romans protection, ib. Beſieged, 128. No- 
ble defence, ib. Maſſacre, 138, & ſeq. 


Saguntum, where fired, 131. Siege and . of. 136, 
& ſeq 


Saguri, the port of, where, 406. 
| Sahara, river, in Gætulia, 425. 
Sala, where fited, 308 —River, 403. 


Salabus, defeated by Geta, 432. Peace with him, ih. 

Falacia, a city in Luſitania, 706. | 

Salapia taken by the Romans, 241. 

Salathus, river in Gztulia, 435. 

Salca Bebizs, baſely bribed by Jugartha, 375. 

Salde, where ſituate,. 343. : 

Sa eb, a prophe: of the Arabs, who, 599- _ His miracles aud 
death, ib. 

Salera taken by Scipio, 273. 

JSalmantice, Salamanca, a city in Lyfitania, 705. 

Selen Flumen, in Numigia, 348. 


Jail, 


INDE X. 


Salt, houſes built with, in Libya, 469. 

Samercand, by whom built, 650. 

Sammnium plundered by Hannibal, 173. 

Sanaa, metropolis of Yaman, 575. Deſcribed, 583, & ſeq. — 
The palace of, 584 

Sahar, the frankincenſe of, 579. 

Sapor's cruelty to the Arabs, 659. 

Sapphorite, who, and where ſeated, 579. 

Saracenic alphabet, 628. 


Saracens, who, and where ſeated, 568, 580. =. ſo called, 595, 


(N), 596. Penſionary to the empire, 679. & 

Sardi ſend an embaſſy to Carthage, 208. Defeated by the Ro- 
mans, 215; 

Sardinia reduced by Scipio, 58. Yielded to the Romans, 113, 
130% 

Saſus, the golden mines of, 544, not. 

Saturni Promontorium, in Ethiopia, 493. 

Savus river in Numidia, 348. 

Sawa, worſhipped by the Arabs, 610. 

Scalabis, a city in Luſitania, 704. 


Scipio over-reached by Hamilcar, 49. Succeſs in Corſica, ee, * (Q) 


Oppoſes Hannibal in Gaul, 154. Swift march after him, 160. 
Defeated by him, 162 ——Cceins defeats the Carthaginians in 
Spain, 167. Aﬀreſh, 179, 221. Wounded, 222. Defeated 
and ſlain, 2 36.— P. Corn. choſen proconſul in Spain, 240 Speech 


to his army, 242. Takes new Carthage, 243. The vaſt ſpoil 


of it, ib. Politeneſs to ſonie female priſoners, 244. Beloved 
by the Spaniards, 248. Defents Aidrubal, ib. Retires to Tar- 
Taco, 249. Succeſs againſt Hanno, 259. Reported to be dead. 
263. Treaty with Maſiniſſa, 206. Deſcent into Afric, 270, 


& ſeq. Succeſs there, 272, & ſeq Siege of Utica, 274. 


Raited, ib Defeats the Carthaginians, 275, & ſeq. Terms of 
peace to them, 279, & ſeq. Moderation towards them, 282. 
Interview with Hannibal, 283. Defeats him, 285 Hard terms 
of peace, 286, & ſeq. Severity to the fugitives, 288. Goes 
to found Hann.bal in Syria, 295. Oppoles Cato's war, 312. 
— Emitianus's ſucceſs before Carthage, 321, & ſeq. Takes 
the terrace, 324 And Byrſa, 325. Deſtroys the city, ib. & 
ieq. it's mmenſe booty, 111 And library, ib. 8). Divides 
Mu'tiniia's kingdom, 30g - Lucius's ſucceis againſt Oriogis, 
5 1 
de feated in Corſica, 5 5, (Q): 
Sew. 4 by W 11; n fon: 1ded, 574. 
Scat, the head of the Nite, 487 
$-2e/42 taken by the Romans, 45- Whence ſo named, ib. (XK). 
Segbr iga, capital of the Celtibert, 724, not. 
Ser Abu 1) 5u Yazan diives the Echiop: ans out of Yaman, 65 56. Lak 
of Hagamr's race, ib. 
Sompronia; Ds ed a aint Hannibal, 161. Fatal raſnneſe, ob De- 
tea „ tv. & jeg. Watches him at Lucerin, 218, Surprucy and 
Alain, 232. Seneca, 
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Seneca, where born, 736. 
Senes, whence ſo called, 37, [D). 
Sernar wattered by the Nile, 467: Whether different from Nubia, 
ib. (E]. 
Septa. See Ceuta, 393. 
Serbetis Y ſer, river in Numidia, 348. 
Serpents of a monſtrous ſize, 63, (T). 


Servilius's ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 180. Defeated and 
killed, 187. 


Seſac's conqueſt of Ethiopia, 528. Civilizes it, 531. 


Seſoftris's _ conqueſts, 501. Whether the fame with Seſac, 528, | 
31, & leq. 

Sefiariam, the promontory of, 404. 
Seth worſhipped by the Sabians, 609, in fin. not. 
Setbon, who, and his wars, 5 37, & ſeq, 
oe! erus repulſed before Atra, 698. - 

baddad, prince of the antient Arabs, 597, 648. 
S Yaraaſh, twenty- fourth king 'of Yaman, 650. 
Shanater Dhu, depoſed for his incontinence, 652. 


Sheba, the queen of, a doubtful tradition of her, 504, & ſeq. Her 


country and religion, ib. & ſeg. The —— account of her 
£26, & eg. © 

Shekhs, Arab, their office and power, 602. 

Shewa, the mountains of, 484. 


Sbibr, its frankincenſe famed, 583. 


Shoaib, the ſame with Jethro, 590. 
Sicanus, a fabulous king of Spain, 749, 


Sicca Venerea, where ſited, 338. 
Siceleus, a fabulous king of Spain, 749. 
Sicoris, river in Spain, 749. 


Siga, where ſituate, 346. 

Silpbium, the famed plant, deſcribed, 455+ 

Sin, the famed deſert of, 569. 

Linai, the mountain of, 569. 

d iudia where ſituate, 501, (B). 

Siroeco, the wind of, deſcribed, 185. in fin. not. 
*;/aris, river, in Numidia, 347. 

1tana taken by the Romans, 54. 


 Sriifi, where ſituate, 345. 


Sitlianc um, Colonia Gr ta, whence ſo called. 333. 


_ Siltius,Pab."s ſucceſs in Numidia, 388, & ſeg. Death, ib. (U Suc- 


ceſs againſt Juba, and reward, 390. 
cocrates iſland, where, 593. 


' Fehar, where kted, 885. 
Folis Mons, the promontory of, 405. 


Vopheniiba married to Syphax, 271, Her excellent character, 305. 


 %paia deſeribed, 698, & ſeq. Its limits, names, &c. ib. & 


eq. Ilow divided, 700 Its cities, colonies, &c. 701, & 
ſeg. How governed under the Romans, 733. Suffers a 
twenty sx years Erought, 75 3. By what nations invaded, 754, 
ATI 1 | * 


IN D E X. 
& ſeq. When and how ſubdued by the Carthaginians, 758. 
& ſeq. By the Romans, 760, & ſeq. Stripped of i its immenſe 
riches, 761, & (A). 

Spaniards begin to court the Romans, 240. Revo't under their 
reguli, 265. Defeated, ib. Take up arms, 267. Forced to 
make peace, 268. Their religion, 728, & ſeq. Government, 
731, & ſeq. Laws, 733. Valour and diſcip'ine, 734, Why 
ſo hardly conquered, 735. Arts, ſciences, &c. 736, & ſeq. An- 
tient language, 737. Why mixed with Hebrew, 738. When 
exchanged for the Latin, 739. Their writing, 740. Odd way 
of computing time, 741. Education of children, 742. Riches 
and commerce, ib Character, 743- Fabulous hiſtory, 745, & 


Spaniſh women, their hardineſs, 715. 

Spendius raiſes a tumult amang the Carthaginian mercenaries, 95. 
ſent againſt Hamilcar, 106. Defeated by him, 107. | Infames 

his men againſt him, 108. Seized by him, &c. 112, | 

Spermatophagi, their ſite, food, &c. 481, & ſeq. 

 Sporades, iſlands, in Ethiopia, 494. | 

Stars, fixed, why worſhipped by the Arabs, 6og. Their names, 

worſhip, &c. 606, &c. 75 

Statorius ſent to diſcipline the Numidian youth, 223, 

Stembal, the ſon of Maſiniſſa, 368. 

Stoberram, the promontory of, in Numidia, 339- 

Stora, the gulf of, where, 336. 

Struthophagi, &c. akon ſ ented. 480. 

Suaguema, iſland, its torrid heat, 485. 

Subur, river in Tingitania, 3. 

Sabas, river in Gztulia, 435. 

Szccofii, who, and where ſeated, 

Selpitius, the Roman conſul, reduces ; TY 55, & leq. 

Sun worſhipped by the Mauritanians, 444 

Sur, the famed deſert of, 569. | 

Sathus, where ſituate, 338. 5 

Syllæus's treachery to EI Gallus, 677. Puniſhmeat, ib. 


Sy — left to awe the Spaniards, 242. Brings Maſiniſſa over to 


"tho Romans, 262. Retires to Tairaco, 263. 
Sypbax allies with Rome, 223. Flattering letter to the ſenate, 245. 


Gained by —_ 264. Brought off by Aſdrubal, 271. Let- 9 


ter to Scipio, Defeated, 275, & eq. Joins Aſdrubal 


with freſh forces, 2M Taken priſoner, 279. Defeated by the 


Numidians, 361. Succeſs againſt Mafiniſſa, 363. Dethron:d 
by him, 365. His end, 366. 


Syracufians receive freſh ſupplies from 8 9. Make peace 
with Carthage, 12. Divided between Thynion and Soſiſtratus, 


15. Beſieged by the Carthaginians, ib. 


Syrtica regio, deſcribed, 454. Its limits, 465. Nations, moun- 


tains, &c . &c. ib. * Iſlands, 467. To whom jubjec, 408. 
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TT ABRACA, in Numidia, its ruins, &c. 3 37- 
—— i, where fited, 341. 


Tacalhaimanout, a coptic ſaint and ON 551. The etymon of 
his name, ib, 
Tacatue, where fituate, 336. 


Tacaza, river, falls into the Nile, 487. Deferibed, 491, (I). 


Tacfarinas's plunders in Afric, 429, & ſeq. Defeated before Thala, 
430. By Apronius, 431. His death, ib. 
Tarentum betrayed by Milo to the Romans, 27. 


Tagus, a fabulous king of Spain, 746. 

9 a river in Linas 707. The golden ſand of, ib. 
Talabrica, a city in Luſitania, 703. 

Taluda, river, in Tingitania, 402. 

Tamna, a city in Arabia Felix, 577, 591. 

Tangier. See Tingis, 395, . 

AA. ee famed cave of, 


Tarentines invite Hannibal, * Awed by Valerius, ib. Sur- 
render to him, 227, & ſeq. Beſiege the citadel, 231. An- 
noyed by the Carthaginians, 240. Their ſad cataſtrophe, 247. 

Tarentum taken by Fabius, 247. 

Tarraco, the metropolis of Tarracon, : 706 Deſcribed, 721. 


Tarracon, the province of, deſcribed, "od. & ſeq. Its different 
nations, 717, & notes. 


the city of, fituation, 721, . e held at, * 

Bu whom built, 755. | N 

Farb eſſus, where ſituate, 711, 712. (G). 
Taſn, an antient Arabic tribe, 600. 


 Taurinum, put to the ſword by Hannibal, 160. 
Taytæ, kings of Hira, 663. | 


| Tehama, the province of, where ſited, 591, & ſeq. 
Tefia, an antient king of Spain, 750. 

Tezaga, taken by Manil. Nepos, 319. 

Thabir, mount, where ſited, 29. 

Thaifa, a City in Hejaz, 589. 

Tha/a, the dreadful fate of, 379. | 

Thambes, mount, in Numidia, | 

Thamid, a tribe of antient Arabs, 598, & he Their impiety, 92 
Thampd-ni, who, and where leated, 580. . 

Thapſacus, a city in Arab. deſert. 574. 

Thema, 2 City in Arab. Deſert. ib. 
Therme, in Sicily, where ſituate, 52, (PJ. 

Thiraide. | its ſituation uncertain, 338. 
| Thoas the Ætolian's ſpeech againſt Hannibal, 297 7 


 Thurians revolt from the Carthaginians, 224. Receive them afreſh, 
231, & ſeq. Plundered by Hannibal, 74. 
Thymiatcrion, where fited, 398. 


T Fata Hannibal's camp at, 214. 3 
9 icinum, Pa: via, ſortified by ä 161. The baitle of, ib. & ſeq. 


IN D E Xx. 
Tigre, the mountains of, 484. 


Tingis, capital of Mauritania Tingitania, 392. When and by whem 


= 395. A gigantic corps dug up at, ib. Its other names, 
i 
Tingitania. See Mauritania, 392, & ſeq. When reduced: into a Ro- 
man province, 427. 
Tipaſa, where ſited, 343. 
Tirhakah, who, 537. 
Tifidium, where fited, 377, (N). 3 
Tocas taken by the Sicilians, 5. Where ſituate, ib. (Z). 
Tocolofida, where ſited, 400. 
 Togata Gallia, whence ſo called, 767. 
Toletum, Toledo, where ſited, 723. 
Torpedo et, their ſtrange effects, 492, (I). 
Tragiſcus lets Hannibal into Tarentum, 22 
Trajan's fruitleſs attempt againſt Arabia, 677, & ſeq. 
Trapezond, the city ef, deſcribed, 688, (4). The kingdom of, 
when and by whom founded, 687, & ſeq. Kings of, 691 & ſeq. 
Subdued by the Turks, 696, & "4 
Trapezontines, their religion, laws, &c 68g, & ſeq. 
Trebia, the battle of, 164, & ſeq, 
Triſidis, where ſituate, 400. | 
Tritum, a promont. in Numidia, 339. 


Troglodytes, who, and where ſeated, 480. Their country 2 | 


481. Way of living, 516, (B). Inhuman ms ibid. 
„eg. 
Tubal's pretended peopling of Spain, 745, & he & (A). 


| Tabulus, C Heft. ſaves the Salentines, 2 53. Sent to reinforce e Fal 


vinus, ib. 
Tuabuſuptus, where ſituate, 346, 

Tuggurt, metropol. of Wad-Reag, 441. 
Tunes taken by. the Romans, "i , Lavaded 1 by the 1 mercenaries, 
92, & ſeq. abandoned at the approach of Scipio, 278. 
Turdetani, ſeverely puniſhed by the Romans, 222. Go over to 

Scipio, 262. Settled in Luſitania, 702. 
Turduli, whether the ſame with the Turdetani, 702, 708, Wa. 
Turvel, the ſuppoſed capital of the Turdetani, 710, (D). 
Tuſca, river, whether the modern Zaine, 331, 333. 
Twunt, an Algerine frontier, 332. 
Tycheus aſſiſts Hannibal, 282, At the battle of Sms. 284. 
Tzana, lake, crofſed by the Nile, 487, 483, (F). 
Tziim in ſcripture what, 481. 7 
£8 4348, promont. where, 243---. 
Vacca taken by the Romans, 377, Retaken by ne ib. 
PF acuate, where ſituate, 395. 
Vaga, in Numidia, deſcribed, 335. 


Falentia, the province of, in Spain, 716, 164. City, 728. By 


whom built, ib. & (G). See alſo. 751. 
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Va lerius's ſuccels againſt the Carthaginians, 251, 260, 


his ſucceſs in Scicily, 41. 

Valloua, a river in Tingitania, 403, (C). 

Varro's character and fatal raſhneſs, 182. Defeat and flight, 187. 
Ill advice to the Romans, 191. 

Pataces, John Ducas, ſecond emperor of Nice, 685. 

Velpi, mountains in Cyrenaica, 454. 

Venuſia taken by Hannibal, 173. 

Verbice, where ſeated, 395. | 

Verminz joins Hannibal in Afric, 282. Defeated, 286. Sacceſs 
againſt Mafinifla, 364. | 

Ve ſotina worſh'pped by the Ethiopians, 507. 

Verves, where ſited, 395. 

Veſuni, who, 434, (B). | 

Vibius, Vir. poiſons himſeif at Oran. 239. 

Vidtumviæ taken by the Carthaginians, 168. 


Villius, P. ſent o Hannibal, 295. Undermines him, 296. 


Viriatui's ſucceis agninſt the Romans, pg Aſſaffinated by Servi. | 


Cæpius, ib. 


Ua, a fabulous king of Spain, 750. 
Unbri, Aborigines, of Italy, 770, 560 
Umbria plundered by Hannibal, 172. 


Volſcæ, who, and where ſeated, 149, (E). 


Holſcentes ſubmit to the Romans, 246. 


Velſciani, their brave anſwer to Q. Fabius, 143- 
Volubiliani, where ſited, 395. 


1 olubilis, where ſited, 400. 
5 Urce, a a part of the Baſtitani, 71 5 


5 Ur gala, mountains, deſcribed, 440. 


Utics taken by Agathocles, 3. By Regulus, 6s. Revolts to the 
meercenaries, 110. Surrendered to the Romans, 313. Deſtroyed 


by peſtilence. 370. 


Vulcania, iſland, ſeized by the Carthaginians, 165. 
Vulturuus ravaged by Hannibal, 174. Whence do called, 184,(L) 


W ny worſhipped by the Ecruſcans, ib. 


PVulturans, the wind of, why ſo called, 184, (L). 
| W. 


WI 4D ) reag, the diſtrict of, 441. How ſupplied with water, ib. 


add worſhipped by the Arabs, 610. 


N. a. the mountains of, 484. 


Manaſprerſe, mountain in Numidia, 349. 
Var, u jatt, the aca of, 683, F. 


; Iayel, ſixch king of the Arabs, 648. 
amen old, elleemed in Erhiopia, . 
Vurglagb, a City in Gztulia, 441. 


X. 
No 1PPUS ſuccours the Carthaginiass, 66, & ſeq. Now dif 
eplire: them, 67, n the Romans, ib. & ſeq. 


Xenephanes, 


: 
b 


1 


INDE X. 


Xenophanes ſent from Philip to Hannibal, 209. His treaty with the 
| Carthaginians, ib. & ſeq. Seized by the Romans, 21 2. 


Kerolybia, where ſited, 470. 
Xibam, Shibam, a city in Arabia Felix, $99; 
v | 


YAFAR, eighth king of Yaman, 648. 


Yaguth, an idol of the Arabs, 610. 
Yamama, the province of, 591. ————city, ib. 
ib. —Fountain, 592. 


Yaman inhabited by Cuſhites, 524. Its extent, &. 575. De- 


ſcribed, 582. Its towns, 58 3, & ſeq. Soil, mountdihs, &c. 885. 


By whom founded, 604. The kings of, 647, & ſeq. End of 
their kingdom, 656. Seized by the Abaſſines, 682. 0 

Yambo, Yanbo, a port in Arabia, 5 89. 

Tarab ſucceeds Joktan in Arabia, 644, 647. 

Yahab, the ſucceſſor of Yarab, 647. "x Oe _ 

Yatreb, the antient name of Medina, 588. Whence ſo called, ib. 

Yauk, worſhipped by the Arabs, 610, 611, & (R). 


Yuſef introduces judaiſm in Yaman, 617. Perſecutes the recu- 


ſants, 652, 5 
2 AB, the diſtri of, where, 441. 
Zagrenfii, where ſeated, 395. 


| Zaine, river, in Numidia, 340. 
Lalacus, mount, where ſited, 437. 1 . 
Zama, Hannibal's camp at, 282. The battle of, 284, & ſeq, — 
Fountain, 341. ; 5 | „„ 


Zamar, the city of, where ſited, ib. | 


Zelis, where ſituate, 396. Whether the Roman Arzilla, Bl 


river in Tingitania, 403. 


Zemæem, the well of, at Mecca, 586. The Turks tradition of it, 


88. 


| * iſland, ſaid to be governed by a dog, 502, (8). 
Zengiſa, promont. in Ethiopia, 493. 


Zeral; s prodigious army, 501, 534. Defeated by Aſa, ib. 
Zerbi, iſland, where, 467, (F). 5 nd 
Zin, the famed deſert of, 569. 

Zoa, by whom built, 458. 3 

Zobair's inſiguifi cant aqueduct, 586, & leg. 


| Zabair, a wile prince of Kelab, 669. 


II. murdered, 670. 


 Zuchabari, the ſpring of, in Syrtes, 467. 


Zygrite, who, and where ſeated, 449. 


1 7e End of the ſeventenib H. otume. 
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